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Studies on Rigvedic Deities —Astronomical and 
Meteorological. 

By Ekendranath Ghosh. 


iNTRODUCTICi^. 

The present work is a collection of twenty-one papers 
which were read in the monthly meetings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in the course of tw’O years or so. These papers, 
originally without any arrangement, are now published together, 
and are arranged according to the subject matter. 

The numerous deities invoked in the^hymns of the Bigveda 
comprise celestial, atmospheric, and terrestrial objects of various 
forms. Even common articles of daily use and various abstract 
matters (as mind, s|)ul, etc.) nave been personified as deities. 
In this present series of articles, we are concerned only 
with deities whose physical nature can be ••interpreted from the 
astronomical and meteorological points of view. 


( 1 ) 
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T. Heaven (Div), Firmament (Antariksa), and 
Earth (PrthtvI). 

1. World9 in general. 

'Jliroughout the ten mandalas of the Rigvcda, we have 
numerous references to dilferent worlds, under different names, 
either individually or in groups. 

First, let me enumerate the different- worlds as they are 
mentioned in groups. 

fl) Dyaus (Dyava, Div), Antariksa and Prthivi (I. 115. 1 ; 
IT. 12. 2, with parvatas : TIL 22. 2, with water and herbs : 
TIL 54. 19, with the sun ; VIT. 35. 5 ; X. 59. 7 ; etc.). There 
are references to objects pertaining to them in several i)laces 
(VI. 22. 8 ; VIII, 6. 15 ; X. 65. 9). 

(2) Div, Rodasi and prthivi (wide) Antariksa (IT 15. 2 ; 

X. 88, 3). * 

(3) Div, At (occurring as Adbhyah, from the sky according 
to Sayana) and Prthivi (TI. 38. 11). 

(4) Div, Prthivi (Antariksa, according to the Nighantu) 
and Bhumi (V. 85. 4). 

(5) Div, Apa and Prthivi (X. 88. 2). 

(6) Div, Jma (Prthivi — ^Nighantu, I. 1), Apam (sky) (VI. 

52. 15). • 

(7) Div, Rta, Prthivi (VI. 41. 1). 

(8) Div, Apa and Ksiti (II€. 13. 4). 

(9) Dyava Ksaftia (heaven and earth) and prthivi (wide) 
Antariksa (III. 8. 8). They have also be^n used in plural for 
the objects connected with them (VIII. 70. 4). 

(10) Rodasi (Dyava prthivi) and Antariksa (1. 73. 8 ; 
V. 85. 3 ; VII. 12. 24 ; X. 139. 2). 

(11) Rodasi and Madhya (middle region) (X. 55. 3). 

(12) Rodasi and Div (sky as loosely applied) (I. 33 5). 

(13) Rodasi, Rsva (highly placed) Naka (Div or Aditya 
according to Nighantu, 1. 4) and Naksatra (VII. 86. 1). 

(14) Rocana, Dyavabhumi, Antarik^ah and svarnaram 
Prthivi (X. 65. 4). 

(15) Parama Vyoma (VI. 8. 2) which is said to be 
inhabited (IV. 40. 5). 

These regions have been further subdivided, as we shall see 
below : — * 

(1) Three Antariksas, three Rajasas, three Rocanas, three 
Divas, and three Prthivis (IV. 53. 5). 

(2) Three Mothers (earths), three Apas, and Tridiva (three 
Divas) (III. 56. 5). 


( 5 ) 
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(3) Three Divas (I. 35. 6 ; VTI. 101. 4). 

(4) Three upi)er Eocanas (hiinincuis regions or bodies) 
(TIT. 56. 8). 

(5) Three Bhiimi (in dual), that is, throe Dyavabhuniis 
(VlII. 41. 9). 

(()) Three Prthivls (I. 34. H) ; also tridhatu (threc-rogioned ?) 
Prlhivis. , 

Next, we are told something about the creation of the 
worlds. 

(1) Div (heaven) arose from the liead, Aiitariksa (sky) 
from the navel, and Bliumi (earth) from the feet of Piirusa 
(X. 90. 14). 

(2) ‘ Ka ’ (Who ? — Brahman) is tlie ('r(‘ator of the Div, 
Ap, and Prthivl (X. 121. 9). He ])laeed Div and PrthivI in 
position (X. 121. 1). 

(3) Brahman made Div and Prthivl firm (in position) ; 
Svar and Naka are supported by him ; he arrang(‘d for water 
in the sky (X. 121. 5). 

(4) Vi'^vakarman spread the extensive Div after liaving 
crcatecl the earth (X. 81.^2). 

(5) The Creator created the sun, moon, Div, Pi4hivi, and 
Antariksa in ])roper time (X. 190. 3). 

Lastly, we are informed of some general facts about them. 

(1) There are thirty-three Devas in all: Eleven in heaven, 
eleven on earth, and ek^ven in the sky (I. 139. II). 

(2) The Dvo Roc<?nas (luminous regions) are placed above 
the sun and Apa (sky) is situated below it (111. 22. 3). 

(3) Tndra by Saci (lability) , holds Div and Prthivi all round, 
as a wheel is held by an axle (X. 89. 4). < 

(4) Pusan remains in the high Div, Soma on the ])rtliivl 

Antariksa (sky) (Prihivyam here' is better ami mon^ reasonabh 
made to qualify Antariksa and signifying vast in (‘xtent) (li. 
40. 4). ‘ 

(5) The Smi has been requested to ])roteet from (the dis- 
turbances arising in) Div, Vayu from (those of) Antariksa, and 
Fire from (those of) Prthivi (X. 158. 1). 

(6) The Soma goes round the high I’egions of Prthivi from 
Div and Antariksa (TX. 63. 27). 

(7) The Dawn spreads over Div and larire Antariksa (IV. 
52. 7). 

All the passages above referred to lead one to the idea that 
the Rigvedic sages recognised three wdl-d(^fined worlds, viz. 
heaven, sky, and earth. A fourth region is also m(mtioned as 
parama Vijoma — a space at a great distance. 

The heaven (Div), as its name ini] dies, is characterised by 
luminous bodies. It is the highest of the three worlds. Nrlka 
indicates the highest region of the heaven beset with stars 
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(I. 34. 8 ; ITT. 2. 12 ; etc.) ; it may have been referred to as the 
higher region of the sky (I. 19. 6), where it is said that tlie 
Devas live on the to]) of the Naka in the luminous region ; it 
might have indicated the boundary line between the heaven 
and sky. 

The heaven and earth have been mentioned or addressed 
many times under the nances of dydvdprthivl, dydvdkmmd, 
dydvdbhuml, rodasl, and raja si. 

The sky or firmament lias usually })een mentioned as 
aniarilcsa (literally meaning ‘the region below the stars’). It 
has also been named rajas, madJiya (middle region), dpa (region 
of waters), and sometimes prthivl (extensive region). Sometimes 
the word ‘ div ’ has been loosely used for it. It is distinctly 
the world (or rather the space) between th(» h(‘aven abo\t‘ and 
earth below. 

The earth is usually named prthivl, but is also called by the 
names hhurnl, ksdwd. and jwd. 

These three regions have been further subdivided, usually 
into three each. It is rather difficult to form an idea of the 
(‘Xt('nt of these subdivisions from ^the meagre materials we 
have at our dis2)osal. 

Tliere* are three divisions of the heaven. Ndka is the 
highest region with stars, according to the majority of the 
sages. Further, there is mention of two (other ?) luminous 
regions of the heaven above the sun. Even a superficial observer 
of the heaven, after having looked at it for several nights, will 
be able to distinguish three strata of the heaven, the low^est 
one with the moon, the middle one with the ])lanets* and the 
topmost one with fixe'd stars. The sun’s j)lace. according to 
several jiassages, is also in heSven. 

I shall consider’ this again, in connection with heaven. 

Sky has a similar threefold division. Here, with still 
more unc(*rtainty, w^e take the highest iTgion v\ith the ])ath 
of the sun (1. 35. 11), the middle clear region and the lowest 
cloudy region. Here, too, we have mention of three antaiiksas 
and three rajasas in the same passage (IV. 53. 5). This (‘an 
only be reconciled if we think of three clear up])er layers and 
three cloudy lower layers. 

Lastly, we find the same threefold division of the earth. 
These may doubtfully be taktai to be the mountainous ri'gions, 
th(‘ ])lains and th(» watery tracts. 

2. Individual Worlds. 

« 

As w^e have still much to learn of the three individual 
w^orlds, I shall discuss them one after another. 

(a) Heaven. — This world has been addressed as div. svar^ 
jidla, and tridiv. 
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Heaven lias been addressed as the father (I. 89. 8). It is 
regarded as the grandfather of the Asvins (I. 184. 1 ; X. 61. 4) 
and of Indra-Varuna (HI. 38. 5), and as the father of the Alvins 
(T. 117. 12 ; etc.), Agni (III. 1. 6, 9 ; III. 31. 9), the sun (IV. 
15. 6 ; X. 37. 1), the Maruts (X. 71. 2), Parjanya (VII. 102. 1), 
the dawn (IV. 30. 8 ; etc. many times), and the night (X. 127. 8). 
A'Taiii, Indra (VIIT. 36. 4; VIII.c 63. 2) and Soma and Pusan 
fll. 40. 1) are regarded as the fathers (originators) of the 
heaven. 

Asvins (VI. 62. 1 ; X. 143. 3) and the Maruts (II. 36. 2) 
are the leaders of heaven. Maruts, again, are the guides of 
the heivenly path (V. 54. 10). Indra is the lord of heaven 
(VIII. 13. S, 12; X. 111. 3). Heaven is made to tremble by 
Indra (I. 61. 14 ; IV. 22. 3) and by the Maruts (1. 37. 6). 

Heaven is the abode of gods and other objects. We find 
rnnition of Agni (111. 27. 12), Asvins (I. 30. 9; I. 180. 10: 

IV. 43. 5), Indra (V. 74. 1 : etc.), Rbhus (111. 33. 1 ; IV. 36. 1), 
the dead Fathers (X 15. 14), Pusan (11. 40. 4), Maruts (V. 87. 
3). Mitra-Varuna (X. 65. 7), Rudra (T. 114. 5 ; T. 122. 1 ; VII. 
46. 3), Vrhaspati (X. 67. ^^.10), Vena (TX. 85. 10), Soma (IX. 
97. 13 : IX. 85. 9 ; etc.) and the sun (IX. 113. 10, referred to 
as the ‘ root ’ or basis of the worlds). Indra is said to have 
disposed the ‘ month ’ on heaven (X. 138. 6). The sun rises 
in heaven (1. 50. 11 ; VIT. 63. 4), his disc remains in heav'en 
(V. 27. 6) and his chariot moves in heaven (X. 138. 3). The 
circular path of the sun, consisting of twelve divisions, lies 
in the heaven (I. 164. 11). The eye of the sun ajipears in heaven 
after an* eclip.se (V^. 4(5. 8). The three regions of heaven are 
laid in Varuna, who made the golden sun swing in heaven for 
b.niefit (VIT. 87. 5). Sarama, rhe bitch, ^ came to the Panis 
from h'^aven above (X. 108. 5). There are eagles in heaven 
(X. 92. 6 ; X. 94. 5b evidently referring to the constellation 
Aquila. Night and dawn come, one before another, in heaven 
and earth, and travel in them (I. 62. 8). The light of dawn 
arises in heaven (VI. 64. 2). Dawm spreads over heaven (IV. 
52. 7). 

Again, heaven is the place of water. Extensive tracts of 
water are located in heaven (IX. 113. 8). Three streams of 
h'=‘avenly water flow away in three directions (VII. 101. 4). 
These evidently refer to three branches of the milky way. 
The cloud (vrsabha) arises in heaven (VII. 36. 3). Water is 
formed in heaven (I. 33. 10 ; IV. 57. 5 ; VI. 13. 1) by the gods 
(X. 114. 1). Rainwater is held in heaven by Prajapati (I. 
161. 25). The Maruts also hold water in heaven (VI. 66. 11). 
Mitra-Taruna are the lords of water in heaven and earth (VII. 
61. 1). Indra (I. 54. 7 ; I. 56. 5 ; VI. 44. 21), Maruts (V. 57. 1 ; 

V. 83. 6), Soma (IX. 108. 10) and Mitra-Varuna (V. 63. 6 ; 
V. 83. 0) help in downpour of rain from heaven. The Visva- 
devas milk the lying one (that is, cloud) in heaven (III. 57. 2). 
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All these passages may refer to the milky way (celestial waters) 
or they may really indicate the sky, the word div being loosely 
applied. 

Now let us consider the position of heaven and how^ it is 
held in its place. Heaven is distant from us (VT. 40. 5) and 
is placed above the sea (sky, according to Sayana) (Vlll. 97. 5). 
Heaven is held b}^ itself (V. 32. 10) and is supported by Indra 
without a pole (avamso) (11. 15. 2). Indra held it so firmly 
that it may not fall down (11. 17. 2, 5 : 11. 27. S ; 111. 30. 9). 
He supports it high above the earth (X. 55. 1). The sun also 
holds the heaven without support (X. 149. 1) and is regarded 
as the supporter of heaven (IV. 13. 5). He. has placed it higher 
up (IV. 31. 15). Soma, again, is said to support it like a pillar 
(IX. 74. 2) and she is regarded as acting as a pillar (IX. 87. 2). 
In one place (VI. 72. 2), Indra and Soma are regarded as having 
held the heaven by a support (sky, according to Sayana). Lastly , 
Agiii (II. 11. 5), Mitra (111. 59. 1), Mitra-Varuna (V. 02. 3), 
Vanina (VIII. 42. 1), and Rbhus (X. 00. 10) are also said to 
support the heaven. 

There are other characteristics %f heaven. (1) It is con- 
stantly bright (IX. 113. 7), with bright regions (IX. 113. 9). 
It is called* luminous (devt) (V. 32. 10). It is decorated with 
stars (11. 2. 5: II. 34. 2: Vlll. 55. 2; X. 08. 11 : X. 111. 7). 
There is mention of meteors in heaven (X. 08. 4). It is re- 
cognised by Navahs (Adityas according to Sayana) (11. 4. 0). 
(2) There arc two gates ([. 48. 15), a staircase (1. 52. 9) and the 
sea (X. 98. 10) in heaven. (3) Heaven is imperishable (IX. 113. 
7), undecayable (IX. 113. 7). There is every kind of |)leasure 
in heaven and all desires are |iilfilled there (IX. 113. 10). (4) 
Vaivasvata is the k^ig of heaven (IX. 113. 8). 

Lastly, we may consider briefly the divisions of heaven 
already alluded to. We are informed of the highest (utiama), 
middle (madhyama) and loww (avama) regions of heaven (V. 00. 
6). There are three Divas and three Nakas in heaven (IX. 
113. 9). The three Divas are said to hold the luminaries 
(rocanas) (II. 27. 9) the regions of which are again three in 
number (I. 105. 5 ; Vlll. 10. 1 : VIII. 82. 4 ; IX. 17. 5). Naka 
is the highest region of heaven (IX. 73. 4 ; IX. 85. 10 ; X. 130. 
2) ; it is the back of heaven (III. 2. 12). The wide, high Naka 
was held up by Visnu (VII. 99. 2). It is provided with stars 
(I. 68. 5 ; VI.‘ 49. 12). It is the abode of gods (I. 19. 0 : I. 
164. 50 ; VII. 58. 1 ; X. 90. 16 ; etc.). The Rocanas (lumi- 
naries) shine in heaven (I. 6. 1 ; 1. 81. 5 ; VI. 7. 7 : IX. 37. 3; 
etc.). They are said to form the third region of heaven (VI. 
44. 23 ; IX. 75. 2). (bmmencing from below, wc may take 
the three strata of luminaries (those of the sun, moon, and 
planets) as forming the third (lowest) region, the regions of the 
stars (divided into three) as forming the highest region ^nd an 
intermediate second region of the heaven. 
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(6) Earth. — The earth has been mentioned or addressed as 
prthivl in most of the passages, ksiti (I. 65. 3 ; V. 35. 2 ; VI. 
46. 7-; etc.), prthivl (X. 31. 9, the word elsewhere signifying 
' spacious ’ and used for qualifying various regions), bhumi 
(III. 30. 9 ; V. 85. 4 : IX. 61. 10 ; etc., the word being also used 
for ground in II. 11. 7 ; IV. 26. 2 ; IV. 57. 8 ; VI. 47. 20), avani 
(II.f.13. 7, also used for river, as in I. 190. 7 ; V. 85. 6 ; etc.) 
and gdJu (earth or ground, V. 32. 10). The word ksiti in the 
plural has been used to mean people on earth (V. 32. 10 ; V. 
36. 6 : VI. 1. 5). 

Earth is regarded as mother (V. 72. 2 ; VIII. 103. 2 ; X. 
62. 3 ; etc.). Indra (VIII. 36. 4) and Soma and Pusan (IT. 40. 1) 
are the fathers or originators of the earth. Indra (II. 15. 2 , 
VIII. 89. 5) and Indra and Soma together (VI. 72. 2) make 
her spread (that is, become vast in extent). 

Indra made the shaking earth firm and the trembling 
mountains quiet (IT. 12. 2). This probably refers to an earth- 
quake. Again, the earth trembles from fear of Indra (I. 61. 
14 ; IV. 22. 3) and Maruts (I. 37. 6). Indra shook the earth 
and produced curls (clouds, according to Sayana) in the heaven 
(VIII. 14. 5). 

Downpour of rain occurs on the earth through the agency 
of Indra (VI. 44. 21), Maruts (VI. 54. 8) with the help of clouds 
(I. 39. 9 ; I. 164. 47 ; V. 83. 4) and Soma (IX. 8. 8 : IX. 96. 3). 
Lightening appears on earth in a downward direction (I. 168. 
8). Vavu travels on earth by scattering dust on all sides 
(X. 168.^ 1). 

Eavth is support6d by Indra (T. 67. 1 ; II. 15. 2 ; IT. 17. 
5; X. 89. 4), Mitra (111. 59. 1), Mitra-Variina (V. 62. 3) and 
Soma (IX. 86. 29 : IX. 100. 9*; etc.). Indra fixed the earth 
in her own place (ITT. 30. 9). Varuna hoftls the eastern side of 
the earth (VTI. 99. ,2). 

Varuna is said to know the extent of the earth (VIII. 42. 1) 
and he measured her extent through the sun (V. 85. 5). The 
sun holds all the worlds. He gave origin to the earth and 
heaven, after having measured them with good fingers (IV. 
54. 8). 

As regards the position of earth, we find it mentioned that 
it is placed at the base of (that is, below) the sky (II. 2. 3). 

She is the abode of water (V. 66. 5 ; X. 73. 9 ; etc.), herbs 
(III. 22. 2 ; X. 27. 23 : X. 73. 9) and trees (I. 39. 3 ; III. 8. 3). 
She holds the mountains (V. 84. 1) and the trees on the ground 
(V. 84. 3). She is the abode of men (I. 22. 15 ; VIT. 59. 3 ; 
VI. 1. 5 : VII. 100. 4). Men travel in different directions 
on eawth by land (X. 56. 7). 

There are several other characteristics : it is wide (I. 131. 
1 ; IIT. 30. 9), unlimited (III. 30. 9), strong (III. 30. 9), giver 
of comfort (TIT. 30. 9), and is sustainer of all (II. 17. 5). 

There are eight directions of the earth (I. 35. 8). 
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There are three regions of the earth (VII. 104. 11) ; they 
are disposed in six ways (VII. 87. 5 ; Sayana takes them to 
mean six seasons). 

Again, in Purn§a-sukta (X. 90. 1), we are told that Purusa 
(the Divine being) has one thousand heads, a thousand eyes, 
and a thousand feet. He extends over a space of ten fingers 
after having fully spread ovea the earth. 

Lastly, there are passages in the Rigveda which tend to 
suggest that the Rigvedic sages had idea of the axial rotation 
and orbital motion of the earth. Although several Vedic; 
scholars had already tried to produce evidences on this matter, 
Pandit Tarake^var Bhatt^charya discussed it fully in Bengali 
in the periodical, Bhdratavarsa, Bengali era 1326, Vol. 7, Part 
I, p. 729. The evidences are quite convincing. As the pai)cr 
is out of reach beyond Bengal, the subject is briefly dealt 
with here. First, on the rotation of the earth. The earth 
is revolving (urnci) (VII. 35. 3). The sun, having fixed the 
earth so that she may not fall down, has put her in her j)lac(? 
and is making her revolve (VI. 8. 3). The heaven and earth 
is revolving together (VIII. 6. 5).^ The earth is revolving 
with day on the eastern half and with night on the other (VI. 
9. 1). Again we are told that what is the upper region becomes 
lower and what is the lower region becomes upper ; the moon, 
sun, and the other heavenly bodies seem to be in motion to us, 
as (a fixed place) to one on wheel (that is, moving in a carriage) 
(I. 164. 19). The dawn is making the sun visible on the eastern 
half of the earth (I. 92. 1) ; she is giving birth to the sun on the 
east (VIT. 78. 3). These two passages evidently indicate that 
the rising of the sun is the work of somebody else. There is 
a long passage in l^aitt. Br. (?. 4. 6.), which distinctly points 
to the fixity of the sun : The sun never sets, nor he ever rises. 
When he appears to set, he terminates the day in that region 
and does the opposite, that is, gives rise to night in that region 
and day in the other ; again, when he seems to rise in the 
morning, he gives rise to day in that region and night in tlu^ 
other. Next, on the orbital motion of the earth. The earth 
is movable and is capable of travelling (V. 84. 2). The sun is 
making the earth travel (IV. 56. 3). The sun is making the 
heavy earth move with his fingers (VI. 54. 4). The earth’s 
motion is not irregular (I. 160. 4). The sun, by his attraction, 
has placed the earth in space (without support) and is making 
her move (X. 149. 1). The long, eastward and heavenly path 
of the earth extends on the east (X. 110. 4). 

( c ) Heaven and Earth. — These are mentioned or addressed 
in a large number of passages under the names of dijdv^rthivl 
(in five hymns dedicated to them and elsewhere), dgdvdJcsdwn, 
dydvdbhuml, rodasl, and rajasi. They have also been referred to 
as Father and Mother (I. 121. 5 ; I. 161. 10 ; X. 54. 3) and have 
also been qualified as such (V. 43. 2 ; VI. 70. 6 ; X. 65. 8). 
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The term rodasl has also been used to qualify dyavaprthivi 
(II. 1. 15; VII. 5. 4) and dyavabhumi (X. 12. 4) showing 
its significance. The term, however, has also been applied to 
the earth only (as in Rodasi and Div — ^V. 61. 12 ; VI. 48. 6 ; 
IX. 74. 2, if we do not accept ‘ div ’ to mean the sky). In 
another place (VIII. 70. 5), rodasl might have meant the sky. 
Lastly, there is a phrase pYsni ^uretas vfsabha and the word 
dhenu (I. 160. 3) which seem to refer to heaven and earth 
respectively. The phrase evidently means spotted (starry) 
downpourer with good germs (one capable of fertilising by 
rain). 

We have referjences to objects relating to heaven and 
earth (X. 32. 2). 

The gods are regarded as their sons (I. 185. 4). 

They are paired (I. 159. 4 ; III. 54. 7) and are like two 
sisters (1. 159. 4 ; I. 185. 5 ; III. 54. 7). They have a com- 
mon origin (1. 159. 4). 

Indra begot the heaven and earth together (X. 54. 3). 
He spread over them all round (TI. 15. 2). He follows them 
as he does the circle of Etasa (VIII. 6. 38). Again, he made 
them tremble (VIII. 97. 14). 

Heaven and earth are held fast by Varuna with a prop 
(VIII. 41. 10), separately or firmly (viskabhita) (VI. 70. 1). 
The Sun is said to hold them with undecaying supports (I. 
160. 4). Soma is also said to support them (IX. 101. 15). 
Again the sky is placed between them for their support (III. 
38. 3). Again, they said to be without support (TV. 56. 
3) and %xed, immovable, and footless (I. 185. 2). The dawn 
remains on one side of heaven gnd earth (VII. 80. 1). 

Indra and Varuna are said to have nj,easured their extent 
after having anointed them together (III. 38. 3). 

They are said to remain together (united ?) (I. 185. 5 ; 
III. 38. 3 ; III. 55. 20 ; X. 89. 13) and have the same boundary 
(I. 185. 5). They enclose everything between them (VI. 70. 1 ; 
IX. 81. 5). Again, they are said to remain separate (I. 159. 4) 
and not to cling to each other (I. 160. 2 ; VI. 70. 2). They are 
separated equally all round {ante) and remain in the fixed point 
(dhruva pade) at a distance (III. 54. 7). They revolve like 
a wheel as the day and night (I. 185. 1). The sun (I. 160. 4) 
and Alvins (IV. 34. 9) make them separate. The sun moves 
between them (I. 35. 9). The moon appears between them 
(III. 61. 4). 

They are the abodes of gods (I. 185. 6). 

They are intimately connected with water, as shown by 
numerous epithets bestowed upon them, viz. bhuri retasd 
(VI. 70. 1), bhuri dhdre (VI. 70. 2), payasvatl (VI. 70. 2), 
h$ira prasavinl (III. 6. 4), ghftasnu (X. 12. 4), ghftavfdhd 
(VI. 70. 4), madhudugha (VI. 70. 5), etc. 

They have other characteristics assigned to them. Thus 
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they are youthful (III. 54. 9) and ever remain so (I. 185. 5) ; 
they are wide in extent (I. 185. 6 ; I. 160. 2 ; IV. 56. 3 ; etc.), 
limitless (I. 185. 7) and deep (IV. 56. 3), 

(d) Sky or Firmament. — ^The sky is referred to as Antarilcsa 
(signifying the region below the stars) in a large number of 
passages, but is also addressed by the name of Antar (I. 105. 1), 
Abtidhna (rootless) (VIII. 77. 5), Rajas (I. 50. 7 ; I._56*. 5 ; 

I. 62. 5 ; etc. ; also used in other senses elsewhere), Apa and 
Nabhas (VII. 97. 6 ; IX. 71. 1 ; X. 30. 9 ; etc.). The words 
Div and Ndka have also been loosely applied to it. 

Rbhus are considered as the leaders of the sky (I. 110. 6). 

Indra (III. 30. 9 ; III. 49. 4) and Soma (VI. 47. 4) are 
said to hold the sky. 

The sun (VII. 45. 1), dawn (VII. 75. 3 ; X. 95. 17) and 
Indra (I. 51. 2 ; II. 15. 2 ; VII. 98. 3) are said to fill the sky 
with light. Again Indra (II. 12. 2) and Vanina know the 
extent of the sky through the sun (V. 85. 5). 

The sky is the abode of the gods (I. 48. 12 ; III. 6. 8 ; 
V. 53. 8 ; IX. 5. 2 ; etc.). Vayu spreads in the sky (I. 161. 
14; X, 168. 3). The sun’s path i% on the sky (I. 35. 11). 
Pusan’s boat travels in the sky (VI. 58. 3) and that of Ai^vins 
(I. 116. 3) as well. 

The sky is blue (VII. 97. 6), wide in extent (I. 91. 22 ; 

II. 15. 2 ; etc.), spacious (III. 55. 191 ; IV. 52. 7 ; etc.), bright 
(VIII. 14. 7) and decorated with stars (III. 55. 19). Eain- 
water collects in the sky (IX. 71. I ; X. 30. 9) and clouds 
spread in the sky (V. 83. 3). 

3. Remarks, 

Considering thS various facts regarding Div, Antarik^a, 
and Prthivi and the different characteristics assigned to them, 
we may take them to represent the heaven, sky, and earth — 
the three regions of the universe. The sages also recognised 
a fourth very distant space under the name of parama Vyoma, 

In this connection we must consider the views of V. G, 
Rele, as set forth in his work entitled ‘ The Vedic Gods as figures 
of Biology*. This scholar regards the heaven, sky, and earth 
as the three portions of the human Central Nervous System. 
He cites numerous passages from the Rigveda, mostly irrelevant, 
as evidences in favour of his view. I shall select the more 
important ones and see how far they actually support his views. 

Heaven is identified with the brain, or rather the two 
cerebral hemispheres together. These are two large bodies 
with a deep cleft between them. They are compar«fble to 
the kernel of walnut. He tries to prove the dual nature of the 
heaven and earth (that is, there are two heavens and two earths) 
from various passages (I. 159. 4 ; I. 160. 2, 5 ; III.* 38, 3 ; 
III* 56. 20 ; VIII. 37. 4 ; X. 89. 4 ; etc.) all of which, however, 
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simply mean ‘ heaven and earth ’ and not ‘ two heavens * or 
‘ two earths 

Earth is identified with the spinal cord, the long cylindrical 
body which occupies the canal of the back bone. He cites a 
few passages (I. 24. 7 ; III. 38. 3 ; X. 81. 4 ; etc.) as a proof 
that the earth of the Rigvedic sages is not a circular body but 
a Icmg narrow rod-like structure, like the spinal cord. The 
first passage has a phrase vanasya stupa which he takes to mean 
‘ the stem of a tree but, considering the context, vana really 
means * rays ’ (Nighantu, I. 8). A portion of the second 
passage means ‘ from what wood or tree were heaven and 
earth fashioned ? ’ . It does not necessarily mean that the 
earth was rod -like in shape. Even if we take it to be so, we 
should also consider the heaven of the same shape. In the 
third passage, he takes rodasl as two earths and mdtrd as a 
‘ measuring rod but rodasl actually means heaven and earth 
and if mdtrd be an indication of the ‘ lengthwise expanse of the 
earth ’ according to his interpretation, then both the heaven 
and earth would be rod-like. 

Lastly, the sky is idqfitified wdth the middle portion of the 
central nervous system. It is a short pyramidal body lying 
in an oblique direction beneath the cerebral hemispheres 
connecting them together with the spinal cord. He cites a 
few passages (II. 15. 2 ; IV. 56. 3) to indicate that the sky is 
rafterless, but they refer to the heaven and heaven and earth 
respectively and not to the sky. Another passage (1. 56. 5), 
referred to as an indication that the sky ‘ is located on the 
top of 'the posts that support the heaven ^ has nothing to 
suggest this import. He also cites another passage (VII. 99. 3) 
interpreting it that Visnu fix?s the eartjb to the heaven by 
pegs. Mayukhdh which he takes to be pegs, mean sun’s rays 
(Nighantu, I. 8). In much later times it is made to represent, 
evidently secondarily, the pin of a sun-dial. 

Taking these facts into consideration, I cannot accept his 
views. The various characteristics of the three regions, as 
we find them in the Rigveda, seem to be quite clear and to show 
that they are really the heaven, sky, and earth. 



II. Visible portion of the Celestial sphere. 

Diti and Aditi. 

The word diti occurs thtee times. Once (VII. 15. *12) 
she is simply invoked for wealth. In two other places Diti 
and Aditi are prayed to together. In one passage (V. 62. 8) 
we are informed that in the morning at sunrise Mitra and Vanina 
look at Diti and Aditi in their golden chariot with golden spokes. 
In the other (IV. 2. 11) Agni is invoked to grant Diti (perhaps 
meaning a ‘ giver ’) and protect from Aditi (perhaps signifying 
a ‘ non-giver ’). 

Diti is also mentioned with Aditi in Vajasaneyi Samhita 
(15. 22) and Atharvaveda (XV. 18. 4 ; XVI. 6. 7). We also 
get the mention of Diti’s sons in the Atharvaveda (VII. 7. 1) 
as the Daityas, who were regarded as the enemies of the gods. 

The word aditi occurs about one hundred and forty times 
in the Kigveda. The term seems to Ader to th(? goddess Aditi 
in more than hundred passages, where she has been invoked 
or incidentally mentioned either alone or with other deities. In 
tlie remaining passages the term has been used to qualify or 
mean some other deities. Thus in several passages it is made 
to qualify fire (as boundless or without limit or division) 
(I. 94. 5 ; II. 1. 11 ; IV. 1. 20 ; VIII. 19. 14) and Vivasvat (the 
sun) in one (VII. 9. 3). Again, Soma (the moon or tli^ soma 
jdant) has been addressed as Aditi (VIII. 48. 2). The intoxication 
due to the drinking of soma ji^ce has been said to be aditi 
(very intense) (V. 44. 11). Again, we have the phrase aditi 
grdvdna (V. 11. 5), which probably means a vast (widespread) 
cloud ; jirobably the same significance is to lie held in the phrase 
aditelp vrsneh (from the vast cloud) (X. 11. 1). Lastly, it seems 
to have been used for the earth and cow. In several passages 
(VII. 88. 7 ; IX. 26. 1 ; 69. 3 : 71. 5 ; 74. 3, 5) we get the 
phrases aditel^ upastha, aditeh upasthdt and adiielfi upasthe, 
signifying ‘ on or over Aditi Sayana takes them to mean the 
earth (or the ground), but in all of them we may take aditi 
to mean the heaven as well. In another passage (V. 59. 8) 
we have the clause mimdtu dyauJi aditi vitaye nai> — ‘let the 
boundless heaven bring forth (rains) for our nutrition In one 
place (IX. 96. 15) the term has been made to mean the ‘ cow ’ 
by Sayana, when Soma (the moon or the soma juice) has been 
compared with the refresMng payah (the white light or the jnilk) 
drawn from Aditi (the heaven or the cow). 

The goddess Aditi has been invoked alone more than sixty- 
five times, and some forty times with other deities in vj^rious 
combinations. Thus she was invoked, some thirty-eight times 
with Mitra and Varuna, some twenty-seven times with Dyau 

( 15 ) 
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and the Earth, some twenty times with Sindhu (the river Indus), 
some twelve times with ^yaman and Indra, nine times with 
Bhaga, six times with Agni and Maruts, four times with Pu^an, 
Visnu and Savitar, three times with Soma and Vayu, twice 
with Rudras, Vasus and Brahmanaspati, and once with several 
other deities. 

In the various passages devoted to Aditi, we find her qua- 
lified with a number of attributes. She has been called a goddess 
idem) (V. 69. 3 ; VII. 38. 4 ; VIII. 18. 4 ; X. 10. 2 ; X. 36. 3 ; 
etc.), huge or vast in extent (mahatl) (I. 24. 1, 2 ; VIII. 25. 3), 
non-moving (that is, fixed and unchangeable) (anarvd) (II. 
40. 6 ; VII. 40. 4 ; X. 92. 14), sinless (unchangeable) (andga) 
(I. 24. 15 ; I. 162. 22), inaccessible (not liable to be injured — 
Sayana) (anehasa) (X. 63. 10), the mother (VIII. 25. 3), one 
with good sons (III. 4. 11), one with princely sons (II. 27. 7), 
all-spreading (sarvatdti, uruvyacd) (X. 100. 1 ; V. 46. 6), well- 
invoked (suhavd) (VII. 40. 4), provided with a good house 
(dome) (su^armd) (X. 63. 10), without a second (unique) (VIII. 
18. 6), provided with brightness (luminous bodies) (ftdvati) 
(VIII. 25. 3) and growing^ofor moving) with brightness (or brilliant 
bodies) (rtdvrdha) (VII. 82. 10). 

There are several other characteristics of Aditi. She is 
quick-moving (IV. 3. 8). She has been described as one not 
going backwards (X. 92. 14), where she has been prayed to with 
all the women (celestial goddesses). She has been called adri- 
varhdf pre-eminent or widespread like a cloud (X. 63. 3). She 
has, again, been represented as the heaven, the sky (antahnk§a), 
the mother, father and son, all the gods and the five places 
(of the Panjab) (I. 89. 10), evidently indicating that she practi- 
cally pervades or covers everything ; she Represents birth (pro- 
bably the origin of the celestial beings) and is the cause of the 
birth (I. 89. 10). Again (I. 196. 6), she is called the sister, 
.whereas the heaven is designated as the father, the earth as 
the mother and the Soma (the moon), as the brother. Aditi 
and the Adityas (IV. 25. 3) have been begged for their brilliancy. 
Aditi protects the beasts both in the day and night. 

There are several other facts regarding A^ti. The sage 
Sunahsepa said that may Agni release him in the vast Aditi, 
so that he may see the father and mother (heaven and earth) 
(I. 24. 1). According to the sage Dirghatamas (I. 152. 6), 
Mitra and Varuna, travelling together, guard Aditi. Indra 
once spread over Aditi with his supremacy (VII. 18. 8). In 
one passage (X. 63. 2) the Visve Devas were invoked to come 
down on the earth from Aditi and the sky above. Dawn has 
been addressed as the mother of the gods and as the brilliancy 
of Aditi (I. 113. 19). 

Lastly, we may consider a few other important passages 
regarcling Aditi. First, we are told (X. 5. 7) that Agni is asat 
(non-existent — that is, without physical existence) and sat 
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(existent) ; he is placed in the highest space (pnraina vyome) 
above Aditi, above Daksa. Secondly, in X. 72 we have a 
concise account of the creation of the universe. BrahrUana- 
spati, like a blacksmith, created the Devas (luminaries) with 
blast and smelting. The exivstent came out of the non-existent 
before the time of the Devas (X. 72. 2). In the age of the 
Devas (that is, when they wene created), the existent came* out 
of the non-existent. Then dm originated. Above it (arose) 
tiftdrmpad (one with the legs spreading upwards) (X. 72. 3). 
From uttdnapad arose bhu. From him arose Usd. From aditi 
arose daksa ; again arose aditi from daksa (X. 72. 4). Oh Daksa I 
Aditi, who is your daughter, gave birth tq (the Devas). The 
glorious Devas, held by indestructible ties, originated from her 
(X. 72. 5). The Devas, who remained in that space well 
bound down, threw^ hot (tlvra) particles, as if dancing like us 
(X. 72. (1). The Devas, who by stirring (agitation) pervaded 
the worlds, brought out the sun concealed in the ocean (X 
72. 7). Of the eight sons, born from the body of Aditi, she 
took away seven to the heavens and cast away MartaT^ida (X. 
72. 8). In the early age Aditi w^enttwith her seven sons and 
delivered Martanda for birth and death (X. 72. 9). 

I shall "now^ consider the sons of Aditi or Adityas, as they 
have an important bearing on the determination of the physical 
nature of the deity. The following deities have been distinctly 
mentioned as the sons of Aditi. Mitra and Varuna (VI. 67. 4 ; 
VIII. 25. 3 ; X. 36. 3 ; X. 132. 6 ; X. 185. 3 ; etc.), Aryaman 
(Vll. 60. 5 ; VIII. 47. 9), Bhaga (VII. 4h 2), Indra (IV. 18. 4, 
8) and Soma (IX. 69, 3). In one passage (X. 72. 8),*we arc 
informed that eight sons were born from Aditi. The number 
of Adityas has beei^ diiferently stated in the various hymns 
of the Rigveda, the number going up to twelve in the Puranas. 
The lowest number is found in II. 27, whert' we have the names 
of Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Varuna, Daksa, and Arnsa. The 
number has also been given as seven (IX. 114. 3), but no names 
are cited. Scattered throughout the Rigveda, we find the 
names of the following deities designated as Adityas. Savitar 
(about eleven times), Mitra (about nine times), Varuna ^(about 
eight times), Aryaman (about eight times), Vasus (about 
eight times), Rudras (about six times), Indra (about five 
times), Maruts (about five times), Visnu (about three times), 
Bhaga (about three times), A.4vins (twice), Rbhus (twice), 
Brahmanaspati (twice), Daksa (once), Am§a (once), Agni (once), 
Vayu (once), Pil^an (once), Siirya (once), Brhaspati (once), 
Apah (once), Parvata (?) (once), and Vi^vadevas (once). 

The lowest number of Adityas in the Brahmanas is given 
as seven, as in ^atapatha Brahmana (3. 1-3. 3) and Tandya 
Brahmana (23. 15. 3). Again, we have the number eight in 
^atapatha Brahmana (3. 1. 3. 3), Tandya Brahmana (24. 12. 4), 
and Taittiriya Brahmana (2. 6. 19. 1-2). Satapatha Brahmana 
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and Tandya Brahmana repeat the sense of the passage X. 72. 8 
of the Rigveda. The names given are Mitra, Varuna, Dhatar, 
Aryaman, Bhaga, Amsa, Candra (in Tandya Brahmana) or Indra 
(in Taitt. Br.), and \Tvasvat. Lastly, in ^atapatha Brahmana 
(11. 6. 3. 8), the twelve months of the year are considered as 
Adityas. 

Again, in Satapatha Brahmap^a (2. 2. 3. 9) the sun (as an 
Aditya) has been said to comprise all the (five) seasons : as he 
rises, it is (represents) spring ; as he is higher up, it is summer ; 
it is rainy season in the midday ; it is autumn in the afternoon ; 
and it is hemanta as he sets. 

In Talavakaropanisad Brahmana (4. 5. 1-3), we have a list 
of deities, evidently the Adityas, with the parts of the day and 
night over which they preside. Savitar in the morning ; Visnu 
before sunrise ; Indra (Maghavendra Vaikuntha) in the fore- 
noon ; Bhaga in the midday ; Ugradeva (Rudra) in the afternoon ; 
Yama in the reddening (of the sky) in the sunset ; Soma in the 
darkness (evening) ; Pitar at night, entering (or pervading) 
persons in dreams and the beasts by water ; Bhava in the depth 
of night (midnight), Angir/j.s (Agnihotra) at the end of the night 
after Bhava, and Bhrgu at the beginning of the (next) day. 
Again, in another place (4. 10. 10), we are told that Indra 
(Vaimrdha) is at the sunrise, Savitar after sunrise, Mitra at 
the forenoon, Indra (Vaikuiitha) at midday, ^arva Ugradeva 
(Rudra) in the afternoon with reddening (of the sky) and Praja- 
pati at the sunset. In Brhadaranyaka Upani^ad (3. 9. 5), the 
twelve months have been considered as the Adityas of the 
samvatsHra (year). 

In Mahabharata, we have the mention of twelve Adityas, 
but the names enumerated are^ somewhat different in different 
places, so that the number of Adityas becoihes more than twelve 
in all. Taking themrtogether, we find that the following deities 
were considered as Adityas: Dhatr, Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, 
Indra (^akra), Am^a, Bhaga, Vivasvat, Pu§an, Savitr, Tva^tr, 
Visnu, Parjanya, and Manu. 

In Vi^nupurana (I. 15. 90) the eight Adityas have been 
thus enumerated : Vi^nu, Sakra, Vivasvat, Savitr, Mitra, Varuna, 
Am§a, and Bhaga. This, no doubt, refers to the earlier counting. 
In many Puranas we are told (as already indicated in Brhad- 
aranyaka Upani^ad) that the twelve Adityas make their appear- 
ance in the twelve months (of a year), one in each month. They 
are thus enumerated : Vivasvat, Aryaman, Pu^an, Tva^t?, 
Savity, Bhaga, Dhatr, Vidhatf, Varuna, Mitra, Sakra, and 
tJrukrama. 

Ih Nirukta (1, 15. 9) we are told that Aditi is all-in-all 
(sirvam) and that she is the heaven and the sky. Again, the 
term aditi is also a synonym of the earth (2. 5. 1), speech (vac) 
(2. 23.^ 1), cow (3. 9. 11), and Dydvdprthivi (heaven and earth) 
(3. 21. 7) ; she has also been called the mother of the Devas 
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(4. 22. 1 ; 11. 22. 1), the daughter of Dak^a (11. 23. 3) and 
Agni (II. 23. 5). 

As regards the significance of the two terms, diti is derived 
from the root dit^ to bind, to divide or to cut. Hence it means 
one which is boimded, limited or divided ; whereas aditi means 
boundless, imUmited or intact. 

Let us now consider th^ views of the oriental scholars. 
Roth considers Diti and Aditi of V. 62. 8 as ' the eternal and 
the perishable ’ and Muir as ‘ the entire aggregate of visible 
nature Savana has considered them as the indivisible earth 
and the separate creatures on it. In one other place (IV. 2. 11) 
where the two terms are mentioned tc^gether, they do not seem 
to refer to the two goddesses in question, but rather means a 
‘giver’ and ‘non-giver’ as explained by Sayana and followed 
by Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, p. 123). Roth interprets 
them as ‘ wealth and penury ’. As regards Aditi, Max Muller 
regards her to represent ‘ the visible infinite, visible by the 
naked eye, the endless expanse, beyond the earth, beyond 
the clouds, beyond the sky (Rigveda, translation, I. p. 230). 
Roth at first considered her to mea|i * inviolabihty, imperish- 
ableness ’ and later on as the goddess of ‘ eternity ’, the principle 
which sustains the Adityas, or imperishable celestial light. 
Pischel and Hardy take her to represent the earth. CoHnet 
considers her as the female counterpart of Dyaus. Macdonell 
discusses at length (Vedic M3rthology, p. 122) the nature of 
the goddess Aditi. He considers the two characteristics, or at 
least the only prominent ones, of Aditi are her motherhood 
and ‘ her power of releasing from the boifds of physical buffering 
and moral guilt’ (also accepted by Walhs and Oldenberg). He 
suggests that the term aditi iif the phrases aditeJj, putraij,, sons 
of Aditi, might have originally meant ‘ freedom ’ and ultimately 
led to the idea of motherhood. ^ He cites, as examples, the 
terms savasal),, son of might, and Sacipati, lord of might. I am, 
however, more inclined to think that the idea was originally 
that of a vast boundless space on which the stars and other 
luminous bodies were distributed and hence taken to be her 
sons, or that the wide distribution of the celestial bodie.s on the 
fimament led to the idea of a vast boundless space on which 
they are scattered or held together. As regards the second 
characteristic, namely the power of releasing from the bonds of 
physical suffering and moral guilt, we do not find that the 
attribute is solely confined to Aditi, for the same attribute, 
more or less in the same form, has also been assigned to many 
other deities who have been invoked for such relief. 

I shall now express my own views of the physical hature 
of Diti and Aditi — as Vedic deities, and omitting the other 
significances in which the terms have been used. 

First, regarding Aditi. We know that a number of stars 
form an asterism or naksatra ; and twenty-seven (formerly 
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twenty-eight) nak^atras comprise the Zodiacal circle of 360®. 
This circle extends north and south of the ecliptic for a few 
degrees. In the ancient astronomical treatises, viz., Arca- 
jyoti§a (AJ ^), Yajusa-jyoti^a (YJ), Pitamaha-siddhanta (PS), 
Vrddhavasif=itha-siddhanta (VS), Brahma-siddhanta (BS), Soma- 
siddhanta (SS), and Surya-siddhanta (SuS), we find the names 
of certain deities (most of which have been included in the list 
of Adityas) connected with the asterisms. In the first two 
treatises we find the names of deities (or one or more syllables 
of their names) used in place of the usual names of the asterisms, 
or else the deities have been called the presiding gods of the 
asterisms. In the other works we find the names of the deities 
in place of the asterisms. We append below two lists, one of 
the deities with the asterisms arranged in an alphabetic order 
and another of the asterisms with their presiding gods in a serial 
order. 


1. List of Deities with their connected asterisms. 

Agni, lord of Krttika (Junction star Alcyon) : AJ. 25, 
YJ. 32 (as lord of the ast6rism) ; VS. 8. 7 (Agni in place of the 
name Krttika) : SS. 4. 6 7. ; 4. 6. 34 (Agneya in place of the 
name Krttika) ; SuS. 8. 18. 

Aja Ekapat, lord of Purvapro^thapada (or Purvabhadra- 
pada) (Junction star a J^egasi) : AJ. 1) (Aja for the asterism), 
14 (the abbreviation ja for the asterism), 27 (as the presiding 
deity of the asterism) ; YJ. 10, 18, 34 ; PS. (Aja for the asterism) ; 
VS. 8. 8 (Ajapada for the asterism). 

Aditi or Aditya, lady or lord of Punarvasu (Junction star 
Pollux) ; AJ. 25, YJ. 32 (as l(^d pf the asterism) ; VS. 8. IS (called 
Aditi) ; SS. 4. 6. 35 (called Aditya) ; SuS. 19. 

Aryaman, lord of Uttaraphalguni (Junction star p Leonis) : 
AJ. 14 (abbreviatioif ma for the asterism), 27 (as the presiding 
deity) ; YJ. 18, 32 ; PS. (called Aryama) ; VS. 8. 18 (called 
Aryama). 

Alvins, lord of Asvini (Junction star a, jS or y Arietis) : 
AJ. 14 (the abbreviation jyau for the asterism), 27 (as the 
presiding deity of the asterism) ; YJ. 18, 34 ; VS. 8. 19 {Basra 
in place of the name of the asterism). 

Ahirbudhna, lord of Uttarabhadrapada (Junction star 
a Andromedae or p Pegasi) : AJ. 14 (the abbreviation hir 
for the asterism), 27 (as the presiding deity) ; YJ. 18, 34 ; 
PS. (asterism called Ahirbudhna) ; VS. 8. 18 (asterism called 
Ahirbudhna). 

j^ah, lord of Purvasadha (Junction star 8 Sagittarius) : 
AJ. 9 (asterism named jala^), 14 (the abbreviation pa for the 
asterism), 26 (as the presiding deity) ; YJ. 10, 18, 33 ; PS. 


1 Abbreviations used in the list of Deities. 
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(asterisrn Ipa) ; BS. 2-178 ; SS. 4. 6. 4, 12 ; SuS. 8. 21 (called 
Apa in all the three works). 

India, lord of Jye^tha (Junction star Antares) : AJ. 26, 
YJ. 33 (as the presiding deity) : PS. (asteriam called Tndra). 

Indragni, lord of Viaakhil (Junction star a Libera) : A.J. 
26, YJ. 33 (as the presiding deity of the asterisni). 

Tva^tr, lord of Citra (Jurfetion star Spica) : AJ. 9 (asterisni 
called Tvasta), 26 (as the presiding deity) ; YJ. 10, 33. 

Dhatr (called Yaina by Somakara, the commentator on 
Yfijusajyotisa), lord of Uttaraphalguni (Junction star jS Leonis) : 
AJ. 9 ; YJ. 10. 

Nirti, lord of Mula (Junction .star A Scorpionis) : AJ. 26, 
YJ. 33 (as the presiding deity). 

Pitarah, lords of Magha (Junction star Begulus) ; AJ. 25 ; 
YJ. 32 (as the presiding deity of the asterisni) ; VS. 8. 21 ; 
SS. 4. (i. 34 ; vSuvS. 8. 18 (called Pitr in the last three treatises). 

Pusan, lord of Revati (Junction star ^ Piscium) : AJ. 27 
(as the presiding deity) ; YJ. 34 ; SS., SuS. Pausna. 

Prajapati (or Kah), lord of RohinI (Junction star Aldebaran) : 
AJ. 25 (as the ])residing deity) ; YJ. : VS. 8. 11 : BS. 2. 176 : 
vSS. 4. 6. 11; SuS. 8. 20 (asterisni named Prajapati in the 
last four MTirks). 

Bhaga, lord of Purva-phalguni (Junction star S Leonis) : 
AJ. 14 ((jfu as the abbreviation), 25 : YJ. 18, 32 (as the presiding 
deity) ; PS. (asterisrn called Bhagya) ; VS. 8. 8, 18 (asterisrn 
called Bhaga). 

Mitra, lord of Anuradha (Junction s^ar or 8 Scoij[iionis) : 
AJ. 9 (asterisrn called Mitra), 26 (as the presiding deity) ; PS. 
(asterisrn cadled Maitra) ; SS.»4. 6 ; SuS. 8. 18 (also called 

Maitra in the last tMO works). 

Yama, lord of Bharanl (Junction star 35 Arietis) : AJ. 
27 (as the presiding deity) : YJ._34 ; SS. 4. 6. 9 (called Yamala). 

Rudra (or Bhava), lord of Ardra (Junction star a Orionis) : 
AJ. 9 (called Bhava), 25 (Rudra as the presiding deity) ; YJ. 
10, 32 ; SS. 4. 6. 7 (called Rudra). 

Varuna, lord of Satabhisa (Junction star A Aquarii) : AJ. 
27 (as the presiding deity); YJ. 38; PS.; VS. 2. 174 (Varuna 
in the last two works). 

Vasus, lords of Dhanistha (Junction star a or jS Delphini) : 
AJ. 9 (called Vasu), 27 (as the presiding deity) ; YJ. 10, 34. 

Vayu, lord of Svati (Junction star Arcturus) : AJ. 26 (as 
the presiding deity) YJ. 33 ; BS. 2. 167. 

Visnu, lord of Sravana (Junction star Altair) : AJ. 27 (as 
the presiding deity) ; YJ. 34 ; BS. 2. 179, 180 (the asterisrn or 
perhaps Altair is called Visnutara). 

Vi^ve Devah, lords of Uttara^adha (Junction star <f> ov r 
Sagittarius) : AJ. 14 (^ve as the abbreviation of the pame), 
26 (as the presiding deity) ; YJ. 18, 33 ; PS. (called Vai^vadeva) ; 
SS. 4. 6. 4 (called Vai4va). 
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Brhaspati, lord of Pusya (Junction star 8 Canceri) : AJ. 

25 (the presiding deity) ; YJ. 32 ; SS. 4. 6. 34 ; SuS. 8. 18 
(BSlrHaspatya in SS. and SuS.). 

Savitr, lord of Hasta (Junction star y or 8 Corvi) : AJ. 

26 (the presiding deity) ; YJ. 33. 

Soma, lord of Mrga^ira (Junction star A Orionis) : AJ. 26, 
YJ.‘32 (the presiding deity). • 

2. List of the Naksatras with their presiding Deities, 

(1) Aivini [also named Basra (VS)] ; abbreviation jyau 
(AJ., YJ.). Presiding deities the Alvins. 

(2) Bharani (also called Yamala). Presiding deity Yama. 

(3) Krttika (also called Agni, Agneya). Pr. d. Agni. 

(4) Rohini (also called Prajapati). Pr. d. Prajapati (Kah). 

(5) Mrgatoa. Pr. d. Soma. 

(6) Ardra (also called Bhava, Rudra). Pr. d. Rudra. 

(7) Punarvasu (also called Aditi, Aditya). Pr. d. Aditi 
(or Aditya). 

(8) Pusya (also callell Barhaspatya). Pr. d. Brhaspati. 

(9) A41esa (also called Sarpa). 

^0) Magha (also called Pitar). Pr. d. Pitarah. 

(11) Purva-phalgimi (also called Bhaga, Bhagya, ga as 
abbreviation). Pr. d. Bhaga. 

(12) Uttara-phalguni (also called Dhatar in AJ. and YJ., 
Aryama). Pr. d. Aryaman. 

(13^ Hasta. Pr. d. Savitr. 

(14) Citra. Pr. d. Tvastr. 

(15) Svati. Pr. d. Vayu. e 

(16) ViSakha. Pr. d. Indragni. 

(17) Anuradha /also called Mitra, Maitra). Pr. d. Mitra. 

(18) Jyestha (also called Indra). Pr. d. Indra. 

(19) Mula. Pr. d. Nirrti. 

(20) Purvasadha (also called Apa, Jala, pa as an abbrevia- 
tion). Pr. d. Apa. 

(21) Uttarasadha (also called Vaij^va, Vai^va Deva ; sve 
as an al5l^eviation). ft. d. Visve Devah. 

(22) Sravana. Pr. d. Visnu. 

(23) Bhani^tha (also called Vasu). Pr. d. Vasus. 

(24) Satabhisa (also called Varuna). Pr. d. Vanina. 

(25) Purva-bhadrapada (also called Aja, Ajapada), ja as 
an abbreviation). Pr. d, Aja Ekapad. 

(26) Uttara-bhadrapada (also called Ahirbudhna, Ahir- 
budhna, hir as an abbreviation). Pr. d. Ahirbudhna. 

(27) Revati (also called Pausna). Pr. d. Pu^an. 

From the above two lists we may conclude that most of 
the asterisms at an early period were known by names assigned 
to what became their presiding deities. Further, the signi- 
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ficance of the names of and the various attributes assigned 
to these deities may be supposed to have been derived from the 
various physical phenomena observed by the Vedic sages and 
correlated with the rising of groups of stars or asterisms, perhaps 
at dawn. As more and more of the asterisms came to be re- 
cognized, more and more deities were created and named after 
the physical phenomena ncrtiiced with their risings. Hence 
we may reasonably suppose that the Idityas, or most of them 
at least, represented a group of stars or asterisms, including 
as well the large luminous bodies, as the sun and the moon. 
We may thus account for the gradual increase of their number, 
even exceeding twelve and reaching nearly the number of the 
nak^atras. Thus, the Adityas are ultimately to be taken as the 
luminous bodies of the heaven. Considering that some of 
the Adityas recognized at an early period were called the sons 
of Aditi and others, by their name, signify (luminous) bodies 
situated on (or pertaining to) Aditi, we may take Aditi to re- 
present the celestial dome (sphere) studded with stars. Lastly, 
taking Diti as the counterpart of Aditi, that the Adityas are all 
confined to the Zodiac and the norttiem hemisphere and that 
the Adityas are opposed (as enemies) to the Daityas, we may 
take Aditi* to represent the northern hemisphere and the Zodiacal 
signs (the part of the heaven which could be seen from the 
latitude of the North-West India throughout the year) and 
Diti to represent the limited, visible portion of the southern hemi- 
sphere of the heaven. 

All the characteristics of Aditi caij be well interpreted if 
we take this view. Her quick and not-going-backward move- 
ment indicates the apparent jf’otation of the celestial sphere 
from east to west #ound the axis passing through the poles. 
The direction of the movement never changes. 

In conclusion, we may consider a lew passages dealing 
with the creation of the sun and other luminous celestial bodies. 
Here the term aditi seems to have been used in different senses, 
but perhaps still keeping to the idea of vastness (of space). 
We shall, here, try with reserve to interpret the meanings of 
the words used in this connection. The origin of the existent 
{sat) from the non-existent (asat) seems to be the first step in 
the creation. It perhaps points to the early philosophical 
conception of the origin of the universe. Am seems to re- 
present the wide unfathomable space (perhaps beyond human 
conception). Uttdnapdd is certainly not the same of the 
Pauranic or later literature and identified with jS Ursse minoris 
by Roth (in his Worterbuch) ; it probably represents (so far 
as we can surmise from the significance of the term) the higher 
layers of space now less boundless (or more circumscribed). 
Bhu seems to indicate a space the existence of which can be 
well conceived in our mind (probably corresponding to the 
ether of modern science). The second did, arising from hhu, 
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seems to indicate a space which can be determined by onr 
senses. It seems to be identical with the first aditi from which 
dalcsa had his origin. So far as we can interpret the signi- 
ficance of dahsa, it seems to indicate the space where energy 
(perhaps in the form of liiminons particles) has appeared. The 
second aditi arising from dah^a, seems to be the oik^ widely 
recognized by the Vedic sages she lias given origin to the 
Adityas (the luminous bodies). Here we should take her to 
represent the whole celestial sphere (as the e()unter])art Diti 
does not seem to have been taken into account). We further 
see that the Pauranik Daksa takes the place of the second 
aditi and represents the celestial sphere, his daughters represent- 
ing the lunar mansions and the constellations of the northern 
hemisphere. A scholar named Binod Bihari Ray, in liis work 
‘The Universe’, has interpreted these ]mssages in the light 
of the five physical elements — earth (hi^ifi), water {((]>), fire 
(t(ijafi)y air and sky (vyoma). He takc's dsd for the sky, 

uttdnapad for air, hhu for tejah, dakm for water, and aditi for 
earth (solid matter). Although the idea of creation from the 
five physical elements waslin vogue at a later period, we cannot 
apply the same idea hero, the great drawback being the six 
elements we have here in place of five. Thus the present 
hypothesis of the creation of the universe is difierent from that 
developed at a much later period. 



III. Celestial Equator. Equinoxes and Solstices. 

Sun’s northward and downward shiftino 
IN A year. 

1. Trifa and Visvarnjm, 

Trita. — Trita is a minor deity of Rigveda. No particular 
hymns are dedicated to him : but he is mentioned ihcidentally 
ill some twenty-nine hymns, where his name is scattered through 
different passages (rks). _ 

He is sometimes called by the namy of Trita Aptya (Trita 
of the waters) or only by the name of Ajdya (I. 105. 0 : V. 41. 
9 ; VII 1 . 47. 14 ; X. 8. 8). Again we get the mention of a 
sage named Trita VaibJmvasah (X. 40. 3) who is said to have 
obtained fire on the ground. In many places (X. 40. 0 ; X. 
115. 4; etc.), Agni hjis been qualifi^l as trita , that is, with 
three forms. Trita AjHya also appears in the personification 
of a sage ary:! several hymns are assigned to him (1. 105 ; Vlll. 
47 ; IX. 33-4 ; 102 ; X. 1-7). 

Trita is associated or mentioned with several other deities. 
He is closely associated with Indra, and we shall study this 
association later. He is closely related to Soma ; we shall 
follow the relationship in connection with Trita’s works. Trita 
is connected with Agni (celestial fire — 4he sun?) in •several 
ways, which we shall discuss below. Trita is mentioned with 
the Maruts (il. 34. 10; V. 51# 2; VIIT. 7. 24; etc.). We 
are told that the Martits killed the enemies of Trita (11. 34. 10). 
When the Maruts, having harnessed th«ir steeds, traverse 
every place and meet the lightening, Trita roars and widcs])read 
showers of rain fall to the ground (V. 54. 2). Further, the 
Maruts preserved the strength of Trita (VIII. 7. 24). Trita 
is further mentioned as holding Varuna in the sea (IX. 95. 4). 
Lastly, we find that the Vavus (winds) asked the help of Trita 
(X. 115. 4). 

We do not find any suggestions or statements regarding 
his physical characteristics. We are told of his iron-pointed 
shaft (X. 99. 6) and his arrows (TI. 11. 20) ; we are also told 
that he slew Visvarupa with his weapons (X. 8. 8). Trita has 
been praised as a raingiver, as one like the womb of the firma- 
ment and as the grandson of waters. All we know about the 
place of Trita is that his abode is secret (IX. 102. 2) and is in 
the heaven (V. 9. 5 ; V. 41. 4). 

We now consider the works attributed to Trita. Firstly, 
the slaying of Vrtra. He is closely associated with Indra in 
his work. He cleft the joints of Vrtra by the strength of the 

( 25 ) 
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food (the Soma beverage) (I. 187. 1). Again we are told that 
he helped Indra in his fight with Vrtra and in giving this assist- 
ance he was further aided by the Maruts (VIII. 7. 24). Further 
Indra seized the cows from Ahi and gave them to Trita (X. 
48. 2). Ahi seems to be identical with Vrtra. In this con- 
flict with Vrtra, Indra acted according to the will of Trita (VIII. 
52. *1). Secondly, the slaying of Vi^varupa. Urged by Indra 
and knowing his paternal weapons Trita slew VMvarupa, the 
three-headed, seven-rayed son of Tvastr (X. 8. 8), ViSvarupa 
was delivered by Indra to Trita (II. 11. 19). The same feat 
is also attributed to Indra himself elsewhere (II. 11. 19 ; X. 
8, 9). Indra, while subduing the Dasa, also subdued the 
three-headed six-eyed ; Trita, empowered by the vigour of Indra, 
killed the boar by his finger-tips which are as sharp as the iron 
(the iron-tipped shaft) (X. 99. 6). Thirdly, the breaking of 
the fence {paridhi) of Vala. Trita cleft the fence (paridhi) of 
Vala (I. 52. 4, 5). Again we are told that Indra strengthened 
by the Soma-pressing Trita, possessed of good arrows, cast 
down Arbuda and with the Agnirasas rent Vala (II. 11. 20). 
Fourthly, Trita’s work m connection with Soma. We are in- 
formed of Trita as a preparer of Soma (II. 11. 20^; IX. 32. 2 ; 
IX. 38. 2 ; etc.) and as a purifier of the same (IX. 34. 4). 
Trita’s maidens (fingers according to Sayana) urge the tawny- 
coloured Soma-juice with the stones for Indra (IX. 32. 2 ; IX. 
38. 2). Trita becomes drxmk with Soma-juice (VIII. 12, 16). 
In this connection we should note a few passages on Soma. 
Soma lies in the secret place near the two pressing stones of Trita 
(IX. 102. 2). Soma caused the sun along with the sisters 
(jdmivih ; or by growth, by increase in strength) to shine on 
the top of Trita (IX. 37. 4). Soma plaeed in Trita nourishes 
Indra situated in tjie sky (IX. 95. 4). Again we are told that 
(as if) Soma has created the name of Trita (IX. 86. 20). Indra 
drank Soma beside Manu, Vivasvat, and Trita (Valakhilya 4. 1). 
Fifthly, we are told that Trita harnessed a steed given by Yama ; 
Indra mounted the steed first. This steed was united with 
Yama, Aditya, and Trita by a secret operation. Sixthly, Trita 
blows upon the rising flame of Agni like a smelter and sharpens 
(strengthens) him as in a smelting furnace (V. 9. 5). Trita, 
eagerly seeking Agni, found him on the head of the cow. Trita 
surrounded by flames seated himself within his place (X. 46. 
3, 6). 

We are also informed of several other facts about Trita. 
First, Trita fell into a well and prayed to the gods for help : 
Brhaspati released him (I. 105. 17). While within the pit, 
Trita prayed to his father and went forth claiming his paternal 
weapons (X. 8. 7) with which he fought with Viivarupa. Se- 
con^y, Trita, to gain his ends, turned round the five principal 
hotys together by his circle (Cakra), Thirdly, Trita 
knows the existence of the seven rays to which his navel is 
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extended (connected) and was praying to them to get out of the 
pit (I. 105. 9). Fourthly, the horse killed in the horse-sacrifice 
is said to stay with Yama, Aditya, and Trita (I. 163. 3). This 
horse is said to be tied to heaven in three places. Fifthly, 
Adityas and tJ^as are prayed to transfer ill deeds and evil 
dreams to Trita (VIII. 47. 13-17) ; such an idea is also suggested 
vaguely in Atharvaveda, wheste it is mentioned that the guilt 
or dream is transferred to Trita. 

Trita is also mentioned in other Vedic literatures. In 
Taittiriya Samhita (I. 8, 10. 2), Trita is considered to he the 
bestower of long life. We find this mentioned in several other 
treatises in association with Ekata and Dvita, as noted 
below. 

The three deities, Ekata, Dvita, and Trita are closely asso- 
ciated. We do not find the word Ekata in the Kigveda, but 
the term Dvita occurs in the Rigveda as the name of a sage 
who is called Dvita Aptya (IX. 103). There is another sage 
who has been called Dvita Mrktavaha of Atri family (V. 18). 
All the three names, Ekata, Dvita, and Trita are found together 
in Taittiriya Samhita (I. 8, 10. 2), Vftjasaneyi Samhita (L 23), 
Taittiriya Brahmana (III. 2, 8, 10-11), and iSatapatha Brahmana 
(I. 2, 3. 1)! Sayana, in his Introduction to Rigveda I. 105, 
says that, according to the Satyanas, Ekata, Dvita, and Trita 
were in ancient times three sages ; once upon a time they were 
in a desert and having felt thirsty came to a well. Trita en- 
tered into the well to drink the water and also brought w^ater 
out of the well for the other two. Thes^ two sages, after they 
have had drunk the water, seized the money of Trita, threw 
him into the well, covered the i^jouth of the well with the wheel 
of a chariot, and went away. Trita prayed to the gods in his 
mind to get him out of the well. Having seen the moonlight 
inside the well at night, he worshipped the gods. Yaska in his 
Nirukta (IV. 6) explains the word trita as meaning ‘ very pro- 
ficient in wisdom ’ and as a numeral referring to one of the 
three brothers, Ekata, Dvita, and Trita. In another place 
(IX. 25) he considers Trita as ‘ Indra in three abodes ’ (that is, 
heaven, earth, and air). Lastly, we have the mention of three 
deities in Mahabharata (XII, 12,772), where they are called the 
desired {mdnasa) sons of Brahma. 

We have references to Trita in the A vesta, where he appears 
as Thrita and Thraetaona, perhaps as two distinct persons (?). 
Thrita (Yasna TX) was the third person in the corporeal world 
who prepared Haoma (Soma), the others being Vivanhvant 
(Vivasvat) the first, Athwya (Aptya) the second, and 
shEspa (Parucchepa ?) the fourth. Thrita had two sons (Vcndidac 
I. 68, 69). Thraetaona was born to help Varina (Varuna with 
four corners and killed the serpent Dahaka (Dasa). In another 
place (Khorda Avesta XXI, 33), Thraetaona is mention^l as 
Varena, the four-cornered. The Dahaka (Khorda Avesta X 
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34), the snake, has three jaws, six strong eyes, and of thousand- 
fold strength. 

VUvarupa. The word occurs some twenty times in tlie 
Rigveda. Except in four passages (II. 11, 19 ; X. 8, 8-9 : 
X. 99. 6.), the term has been used to qualify various deities 
(as, the Sun, the Maruts, Tv''astr, Brhaspati, etc.) and perhaps 
means ‘ omniforrn ’ or ‘ having the sum-total of the world’s 
beauty ’. In the above-mentioned four passages we have 
the indication of a story in which Visvarupa appears with a 
distinct personality. 

Visvarupa is the son of Tvastr (II. 11, 19). He had three 
heads (X. 8. 8 ; X. 99. G), six eves (X. 99. 0), and seven rays 
(X. 8. 8). 

We are informed of the conflict betw^een Visvarupa on one 
side and Indra and Trita on the other. Indra killed Visvarupa 
to gain the friendship of Trita (II. 11, 19). In another ])lace 
w^e are told tliat Indra raised a loud noise around the cattle of 
V^isvarupa and cut down the demon's head looking upw’ards 
and full of glory and valour. His three heads hang dowm. Again 
we are told (X, 99. 6) ttiat Indra struck the roaring demon 
(dasa) and to subdue the three-headed and six-eyed one, lent 
his might to Trita who tore the boar into j)ieces with his sharp- 
nailed fingers. Lastly (X. 8. 8), w’e are informed that Trita 
Aptya, sent by Indra, killed the three-headed, seven-rayed one. 

The above-mentioned story has been nuieh expanded in 
Taittiriya Hamhita (II. 5. 1), Maitrayam Sanihita (II. 4. 1), 
Kathaka Samhita (XII. 10), and Satapatha Brahmana (I. 2, 3. 
2 ; I. 6.*^3. 1-5 ; V. 5. 4. 2-6). The bodily characteristics of Vis- 
varupa have also been describqji in the last-named work (I. 7. 
3. 1 ; V. 5. 4. 2) as having three heads, ^ix eyes, three faces, 
and similar (that is, similarly peculiar) form. Of the three heads 
of Visvarupa, one used to drink Soma, one w ine, and one used 
to eat food. When Indra cut off the three heads, the first 
one became a hazelcock, the second a sparrow, and the third 
a partridge. 

I shall now^ deal with the views of oriental scholars on the 
physical nature of Trita and Vi.svarupa. 

Macdonell (Journ. Royal Asiatic Soc, for 1893, pp. 419- 
496 : Vedic Mythology, p. 69) has discussed at length the views 
of various scholars and has advanced one of his own. We may 
briefly enumerate them here. A. Kuhn (1846), depending upon 
a small portion of the Rigveda then* published, thought 
that Trita was identical with Indra. Roth (1848) came to 
the conclusion that Trita is a water and wind (Vdyu) god. 
Myrianthus (1876) thought Trita and his successor Indra to be 
‘ a designation of the sky ’. Ludwig was inclined to identify 
Trita with Vayu and sometimes with Soma. Bergaigne identi- 
fied Trita in his origin partly with the celestial Agni and partly 
with the celestial Soma. Pischel at first thought that Trita 
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was a god of the sea and waters ; later he took Trita to bo 
originally a human healer who was subsequently deified. 
Hillebrandt regarded Trita as a deity of the bright sky. Perry 
believed him to be a god of the storm, older than Indra. Hardy 
took him to be a moon-god. Macdonell regarded Trita as the 
god of lightening or ‘the aerial form of fire, originally the 
middle member of the triad* Agni, Vayu or Indra, Hiifya. 
Plunket (Ancient Calendars and Constellations, pp. 17fi-7) 
regarded Trita as a ‘ personification of the third of the moon’s 
course through the constellations of the Zodiac at the season 
of the summer solstice (in Aquarius or in Piscis, sometimes 
indeed at the junction of these constellations) 

(V>ming to Visvarupa w^e find that Kalina th Mukherji 
is his Popular Hindu Astronomy, pp 125, 139, suggested 
that Visvarupa is the constellation Orion (Kala-purusa). He 
regarded the three prominent stars in the head of the Orion 
as the three heads of Visvarupa. 

I shall now discuss the physical nature of Trita and Vis- 
varupa and shall express my own views. We find that the latter 
has been described as a serpent with tilrec heads, six eyes, seven 
rays, and of thousandfold strength (in the Avesta and Higveda). 
Hence we cannot identify him with Orion. We know^ that 
from ancient times a large snake-like constellation figure has 
been recognised on the south of the ecliptic (the sun’s apparent 
circular path in the heaven) swee])ing over nearly one-fourth 
the entire circle of the heaven and lying beneath the Zodiacal 
constellations Cancer, Leo, and Virgo. T[|his is named Jlydra, 
The posterior part of its body lies beneath Citrd (Spica), 
the presiding deity of which is Tjjvastr, the father of Visvariipa. 
The number of head%of the Hydra has been variously counted 
from 7, 9, several to 100, according to various records and 
legends (Brown’s Primitive ConstellMions, Vol. 1, pp. 104-5). 
It is the storm and ocean-monster of the ancients and has been 
also called the water-snake. From these evidences w^e are 
inclined to identify Visvarupa as the constellation Hydra. 

Coming to Trita, we find that he is closely associated with 
Indra, Soma, Agni, ]\raruts, and Vayu, and hence he cannot 
be identified with any of them. There is, however, sufficient 
evidence for the belief, already held by the oriental scholars, 
that some of the feats attributed to Trita in the Avesta and 
in the earlier hymns of the Rigveda have been transferred to 
Indra in the later hymns of the latter work and that Trita has 
been thrown into the background. That Trita is closely con- 
nected with the rains in the season of the summer solstice is 
clearly shown by his association with Indra (who is evidently 
the presiding deity of the summer solstice— Plunket, Ancient 
Calendars and Constellations, pp. 115) particularly in the staying 
of Vrtra (either a personification of the cloud, as held by most 
of the authorities, or the constellation Hydra according to 
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Plunket), Maruts and Vayu, as well as with the thunderstorm 
and downpour of rains. Further, considering his abode in the 
heaven, the position of the sun on his top, and his slaying of 
Vi^varupa (Hydra), we can definitely assign his place to that 
part of the heaven which lies beneath the summer solstice 
in the ecliptic in close connection with the Hydra. When 
one thinks of the three brothers, Ekata, Dvita, and Trita and 
of Trita’s cakra, one is inclined to entertain the idea that they 
form together a complete circle, each representing its one- third. 
Taking into account the close comiection of Trita with the rainy 
season and finding that he has two other brothers, I think it 
probable that the three brothers are in someway connected 
with three seasons, recognised in the early Vedic period. 
Plunket also holds the view that the three form a circle and he 
considers that Trita represents one-third of the circular path 
of the moon. Trita’s close association with Soma (which he 
takes as the moon) has led Plunket to arrive at such a con- 
clusion. But I am unable to adhere to his view and am led 
to the conclusion that Trita represents one-third part of the 
equator connected with 6nd lying beneath the summer solstice 
for the following reasons : (i) Trita’s slaying the Vi^varupa. 
This is easily explained if we think that the equatoi was passing 
through the constellation figure Hydra. This actually happened 
sometime about 3000 B.C., when the equator passed through 
the neck of the figure, (ii) Trita’s fall into a pit. This state- 
ment can be reconciled if we remember that half the equator 
is placed beneath (on the south of) that half of the ecliptic 
which lias the summer solstice in the middle. This depression 
of the equator has been allegorically described as Trita’s fall 
into a pit. Again all the statements ^poncerning the close 
connection of Trita with Soma, on which Plunket has based his 
conclusion, can be reconciled for the following reason : The 
moon’s orbit cuts the ecliptic at two points (spoken of as the 
ascending and descending nodes) and the plane of its orbit is 
inclined to the plane of the ecliptic at an angle of 5°8’ approxi- 
mately. Again these two points are known to shift along the 
ecliptic and the plane of the moon’s orbit is known to revolve 
so as to cover a complete circle of 360° in the course of 18| 
years. If we assume that, at the time of the observation, 
the moon’s orbit was so placed between the ecliptic and equator 
towards the equinoctial point (perhaps autumnal equinox) that 
the moon in her path came close to the equation, we can 
interpret all the facts stated in the Rigveda on this point. 
The Soma-juice was evidently so correlated with the moon that 
what is Soma- juice to an earthly being is the moon (the celestial 
beverage) to the heavenly deities. 

Macdonell’s view that Trita is the god of lightening cannot 
be accepted for the same reasons as are cited above. Further 
we do not find any passage which directly connects him with 
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lightening, although he is distinctly mentioned as the rain- 
giver : he is connected in a general way to all the phenomena 
we see connected with the rains. 

Some of the feats of Trita remain unexplained until we can 
find out the physical nature of the personalities connected with 
such feats. 

2. Mitra arid Fam^a. 

Mitra and Varuna, being closely associated in the liigveda, 
are here considered together. 

They are invoked together in some nineteen hymns and 
in about two hundred and thirteen passages in addition, with 
or without other deities. Mitra has been praised alone in a 
single hymn (III. 59) and with or without Varuna in about 
two hundred and forty-one passages. Varuna has been ad- 
dressed alone in seven complete hymns and with Indra in seven 
complete and parts of two hymns. He has been altogether 
invoked about three hundred and fifteen times, with or without 
Mitra and other deities. Their wives are also mentioned in 
several passages (I. 22. 12; I. 109. §2). They are associated 
with Aryaman in a large number of passages. 

There are many physical features attributed to Mitra and 
Varuna. They are visible (I. 38. 13 ; V. 65. 1), bright (I. 
136. 4 ; II. 27. 2 ; V. 67. 1 ; VII. 66. 17 ; etc.), full of strength 
(III. 59. 8 ; VI. 48. 1 ; VII. 66. 2 ; etc.), producers of sound 
(X. 102. 7) and fire-tongued (VII. 66. 10). They are emperors 
(V. 63. 2, 3 ; VIII. 25. 4). Their brightness illuminates the 
heaven and earth and sky. They are tinequal (asainh) (VI. 
67. 1). 

We are informed of VarunI’s traits. He is irritable (IV. 
41. 4), orderly (dhrtavrata) (I. 141. 9 ; II. 1. 4 ; etc.) and white 
in colour (VllI 41. 9; etc.). We are tok^ of Varuna’s wrath 
(I. 24. 6 ; VII. 84. 2 ; etc.). Agni is invoked for relief from 
Varuna’s wrath (IV. 1, 4) and from Varuna’s mischief (I. 128. 
7). Soma and Rudra have been invoked to save from Varuna's 
trap (VI. 74. 4). Varuna’s garments are all golden (I. 25. 13). 
Varuna and Indra are friendly to each other (V. 41. 3) 

Mitra and Varuna are Adityas (I. 14. 3 ; II. 27. 2, 6 ; 
etc.) ; they are Aditi’s sons (VIII. 25. 2 ; X. 36. 3) ; Aditi gave 
birth to them (VIII. 25. 3). Varuna has seven sisters, of whom 
he is in the middle (VIII. 41. 2 ; ' VIII. 59. 4). Vibhva (one 
of the Rbhus) belongs to Varuna (IV. 33. 9). Varuna is Agni’s 
brother and friend (IV. 1, 2, 3). Dawn is Varuna’s sister 
(I. 123. 5). Varuna and the sun follow the regulations of Indra 
(I. 101. 3). We are told of Mitra and Varuna’s messengers 
(VI. 67. 6 ; VII. 61. 3). Varuna’s messengers sit down around 
him (I, 27. 13). Varuna’s messengers are thousand-eyed 
(Atharvaveda IV. 16. 4). Varuna, again, is the horse Of the 
sacrifice (I. 163. 4). 
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Mitra and Vanma always travel in the same chariot (V. 
62. 2). They remain in the highest region in their chariot 
(V. 63. 1). Their chariot is golden with metallic pegs (V, 62. 

8) ; it remains in the sky, shining like lightening (V. 62, 7). 
Vanina’s steed is of a tawny colour (V. 62. 7). 

Mitra and Vanina live in the heaven (I. 137. 1) ; their 
abode is old (Vlli. 25. 17), golden (1. 136. 2.) and very lofty 
(Vll. 88. 5) ; their house has a thousand doors (VII. 88. 5). 
The sun, rising from his place, goes to the abodes of Mitra and 
Vanina (I. 152. 4 ; VII. 60. 1, 3). 

Let us now consider the usual works of Mitra and Vanma — 

(1) Mitra and Vanina, like several other deities, are closely 
connected with the heaven and earth and sky. They hold 
the three worlds (III. 59. 1 ; V. 69. 1 ; X. 132. 2 ; etc.). They 
have separately fixed the heaven and earth by their strength 
(VII. 61. 4). With Aryaman, they support the three grounds 
(three regions of the earth) and three (regions of the) heavens 
(II. 27. 8). Mitra and Vanina point out the path to the heaven 
(V. 64. 1). Vanma made the sky spread all round (V. 85. 2). 
Vanina has measured ttee extent of the earth (VJll. 42. I). 

(2) Mitra and Varuna are the regulators of time. With Arya- 
man, they have established the autumn (year), moilth, and day 
and night (VII. 66. 11) ; with Indra and Agni, they originated 
the day (V. 49. 3). Dawn is, so to say, the lustre of Mitra 
and Varuna (III, 61. 7). Mitra destroys the darkness (I. 141, 

9) . Varuna knows the twelve months and knows how the 

months originate (I. 25. 8). Varuna makes his own lustre 
white tod black (that is, originates the day and night) (VIII. 
41. 10). He embraces the night (VIII. 41. 3). He makes three 
dawns grow (VIII. 41. 3). Everyday, l^e dawns are placed 
in front of the place of Varuna at a distance (the rate) of thirty 
yojanas (I. 123. 8). He speaks of twenty-one names of the 
cow (VII. 87, 4). (3) Mitra and Varuna are regarded as the 

givers of rain. They are lords of water (VII. 64. 1). They 
cover the mountains with clouds (V. 85. 4). They keep the 
sun hidden with cloud (V. 63. 4). They cause the downpour 
of rain (V. 63. 1 ; V. 68. 2, 5) and cause the rivers to flow 
(V. 62. 4). They soak the pasture grounds (VII. 62. 5). They 
make the annuals grow and fatten the cows (V. 62. 3). Indra’s 
thunderbolt gives pleasure to Mitra and Varuna, Varuna, 
again, is regarded as the lord of water (VII. 49. 3). He is the 
originator of water (VII. 87. 6) and has distributed sky-born 
water to all (VII. 87. 1). Varuna has hundreds of thousands 
of medicinal herbs (I. 24. 9). He soaks all the grounds (V. 
85. 3). Indra and Varuna fill up the dry rivers with water 
(VII. 82. 4). In one passage (V. 69. 2), three bright ones are 
said to be carriers of water (retodhafy) and givers of rain ; they 
live ih their own abodes. They seem to be Mitra, Indra, and 
Varuna. (4) Mitra and Varuna are closely connected to the 
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sun. The sun is regarded as their eyes (VI, 51. 1 ; VII. 61. 1 ; 
X, 37. 1 ; etc.) as also representing the eyes of Mitra, Varuna, 
and Agni (I, 115. 1). Again, the sun is Varuna himself (I. 
50. 6). The sun is their friend (I. 152. 4) and is as if it were 
their weapon (V. 63. 4). Mitra and Varuna exhibit their 
brightness in the sun’s abode (VIII. 28. 19) ; they increase the 
sun’s brightness (V. 62. 2). • They hold the sun in the *sky 
(V, 63. 7 ; V. 66. 2). The sun exhibits his bright form to 
make Mitra and Varuna visible (I. 115. 5). The sun’s motion 
and setting are the works of Mitra and Varuna (III. 55. 6). 
When the sun rises in the morning, Mitra and Varuna, riding 
on their chariot, look at Diti and Aditi (V. 62. 8). Agni is 
called Mitra and Varuna (VI. 12. 3). Mitra and Varuna spread 
light all round (X. 31. 9). Again, Varuna is said to hold his 
brightness high up in the sky (I. 24. 7). He fashioned the 
sun for brightness (VII. 87. 5). Varuna surrounds his well- 
nourished body with golden garments and spreads his golden 
rays all round (I. 25. 13). Varuna arranged for the sun’s 
path and separated the days and nights from one another 
(I. 24. 8 ; VII. 87. 1). Varuna, with Indra, made the sun 
move in the sky (VTI. 82. 3). Lastly, Varuna measured the 
sky with the sun like a balance (V. 85. 5) ; he fashioned the 
sun in the sky for brightness, like a balance (VII. 87. 5). Vi^nii, 
again, is said to have his three steps by the laws of Mitra for 
Indra (VIII. 52. 3). 

We should also consider some minor deeds of Mitra and 
Varuna. (1) They became four-cornere^ (provided wi^h four 
weapons— Sayana) killed the three-cornered (three-weaponed) 
one (V. 152. 2). (2) Varuna hc^ds the directions on the earth 

(VIII. 41. 2) ; he e;|tends to (all) the directions (VIII. 41. 2). 
(3) It is by Varuna’s order, that the moon shines at night (I. 
24. 10). (4) Mitra and Varuna hold Dadhikra (IV. 31. 2, 5). 

Lastly, there are several myths connected with Mitra and 
Varuna. (1) They know the Alvins (VI. 62. 9). (2) When 
Purukutsa, the son of Durgaha, was imprisoned (killed ?), the 
seven sages {saptarsis) became the lords of the country. Puru- 
kutsa’s wife performed a sacrifice for Indra and Varuna and 
was gifted with a son, Trasadasyu (IV. 42. 8, 9). (3) When 
6unah§epa was bound down to three wooden pillars, he prayed 
Varuna to release him by loosening the ties above, below and 
in the middle. He got free (I. 24. 13-15). There is a detailed 
account of 6unah§epa in Aitareya Brahmana. (4) Mitra and 
Varuna, invoked in a sacrifice, placed their seminal fluid inside 
a pitcher ; from inside this came out Mana (measure ; Agastya, 
according to Sayana) and Vasi^tha was born (VII, 3. 13). The 
semen was taken in by Urva^i who gave birth to Vasi^tha (VII. 
33. 11, 12) ; Vasirtha threw out light like lightening ; Mitra and 
Varuna looked at him. Agastya also brought him from (his) 
place* He was then bom (VII. 33. 9, 10). (5) There is another 
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myth regarding Vasi^tha (VII. 88. 3, 4). Vasi^tha was com- 
p 3 lled to go on a boat with Varuna. The boat was made to 
move on the sea (sky) during the day time by Varuna. Vasi^tha 
was happy on this boat-like swing. (6) When the king Sudasa 
was attacked by ten aboriginal kings he defeated them with 
the help of Indra and Varuna (VII. 83. 7, 8). 

Lastly, we find many requests to Mitra and Varuna. A 
few of these entreaties are of importance to us. They have 
been invoked for protection from great distress (Vrhadvarutha) 
(VIII. 18. 20) and three distresses (trivarutha) (VIII. 18. 21). 
Indra and Varuna together have been invoked for progeny, 
fertile land, and long life (IV. 41. 6). 

We find mention of Mitra and Varuna in the Brahmanas. 
Opposing qualities have often been attributed to Mitra and 
Varuna: Mitra is right, Varuna left (Taitt. 1. 7. 10. 1); 
water (payah) is Mitra’s and Soma is Varuna’s (Satapath. 4. 1, 
4, 9) ; Mitra is prdV'a, Varuna is apdna (Satapath. 8. 4. 2, 6 ; 
etc.) ; Mitra is day^ Varuna is night (Aitareya. 4, 10) : and so 
on. Again, Varuna has been called the year {sambatsara) 
(Satapath. 4. 1, 4, 10). ^ 

In the ancient astronomical treatises, Mitra is regarded 
as the presiding deity of Anurddhd naksatra (Yajitsa. 10, 33 ; 
Arc. 10, 26 ; Soma-siddhanta 4. 6-34 ; Surya-siddhanta,8. 18) 
and Varuna is that of ^^atabhisd (Yaj. 34; Arc. 27 ; Brahma - 
siddhanta 2. 174 ; Pitamaha-siddhanta). The saptaml tithi 
in connection with the Satabhisd naksatra in the month of 
Agrahagav^a is recognised as Mitra-saptami, 

Mithras is the Iranian form of the Vedic Mitra (Plunket, 
p. 81). He was the sun-god (j>f the Persians and his worship 
was introduced into Rome about the tii^e of the fall of the 
Republic. The birthday of the sun-god was kept at the winter- 
solstice, but the great festivities in his honour were held at the 
season of the spring equinox. Mithras used to be represented 
in sculpture as thrusting his dagger into the neck of the mystic 
bull. Sometimes a scorpion was made to join with Mithras 
in his attack upon the Bull (Plunket, pp. 61-64). 

Coming to the opinion of the Vedic scholars, we see that 
Mitra is regarded as ‘ a sun-god or a god of light specially con- 
nected with the sun ’ (Macdoneirs Vedic Mythology, p. 30). 
The physical nature of Varuna has been discussed in Vedic 
Mythology, pp. 27-28. ' According to the generally received 
opinion’, Varuna ‘is the encompassing sky’. Varuna later 
on became the god of the sea. Oldenberg regarded Varuna 
as representing the moon, but this is not accepted by Macdonell. 

I shall now set forth my own views on the physical basis 
of Mitra and Varuna. We have already obtained some evi- 
dence regarding the physical nature of Mitra from our knowledge 
of the Persian sun-god Mithras. His representation as killing 
the Bull with the help of Scorpion has already been interpreted 
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as the sun-god coming in conjunction with the sign Taurus 
in the day time and at night by Scorpio, the constellation in 
opposition. ‘ This triumph of Mithras was associated tradi- 
tionally — ^in Roman days it could only have been traditionally 
— with the occurrence, at a remote date, of the spring equinox 
during the time the sun was in conjunction with the con- 
stellation Taurus’ (Plunket, p. 64). We have already sbeii 
that the birthday of Mithras used to be taken as the winter 
solstice during the Roman jieriod. From our side, we see that 
the asterism Anuradha, of whom Mitra is the presiding deity, 
is placed in the sign Scorpio. Again, the asterism ^atabhifja 
in the month of Agrahayana is dedicated to Mitra. Taking all 
these facts together we may take Mitra to be the i)residing 
deity of the winter solstice or vernal equinox. Considering 
that dawn is the lustre of Mitra, that Mitra destroys the 
darkness, that Mitra increases the brightness of the sun, that 
Mitra can look at both Diti and Aditi, and that Visnu had 
three steps by the laws of Mitra, I take Mitra to be connected 
with the vernal equinox. Further, in his many functions, 
Mitra is directly opposite to Varuna,*who appears to be the 
presiding deity of the autumnal equinox. We find Varuna 
to be closely connected with water and to be associated with 
Indra. He is also closely connected with the sun. The 
great fact which reveals his true nature is that he swings the 
sun like a balance. This is very suggestive of the equinoctial 
point from which the sun is known to move on either side to the 
solstitial points. His opposite position %nd nature to^lVIitra 
and his special connection with water and the growth of herbs, 
make me believe that he really represents the autumnal 
equinox or its presidi^|g deity. All the facts w^hich we find in 
connection wuth Mitra and Varuna can be vpry well reconciled 
if we accept this view. Vanina’s irritability may refer to the 
distress from flood in the autumn or to the trying moist heat 
at this period of the year. Varuna’s messengers seem to be 
the clear sky studded with stars. The same chariot for them 
both evidently refers to the same position of the two equinoctial 
points. The progress of the dawns daily from the abode 
of Varuna at a distance of thirty yojanas has been explained 
by Sayana thus : The period of dawm is that when the stars 
cannot be seen and the sun has not risen. It extends from 
21st to 26th hours. Varuna is the sun. Every day the sun 
moves round the meru by fiive thousand ahd fifty-nine yojanas. 
The dawns also go ahead by thirty yojanas and hence appear 
in places thirty yojanas distant in front of the sun. The pas- 
sage might have indicated the increase of the duration of night 
by the receding of the dawn and the late rising of the sun. 
Mitra and Varuna’s destroying the three-cornered one t>y a 
four-cornered may mean the recognition of the four equinoctial 
and solstitial points in place of the three seasonal periods or 
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the three steps of the sun from the equinox to one solstice, 
one solstice to another and from the solstice back to the equinox 
again. 

Mitra and Varuna’s knowledge of the Alvins may mean that 
the vernal equinox was placed on the asterism Aivini at that 
time. The seven sages becoming the lords of the country 
ma'y mean that the saptar^i (Great Bear) was nearest the polar 
star. This happened about 3000 B.C. The story of 6unah- 
sepa may indicate that the precession of the equinoxes came 
to be known by the sages. Sunah^epa may be the personifica- 
tion of the obliquity of the echptic. The three pillars may be 
the two solstices at the sides (summer solstice higher up and 
winter solstice lower down) and the equinoctial points at the 
same place in the middle. Freeing 6una]^6epa by Varuna may 
indicate that the movement of the ecliptic along the equator 
(rather that of the equator along the ecliptic), not known before, 
was now recognised, at the time of the autumnal equinox. In 
the myth of Vasi^tha, Vasi^tha is the sun. Urva^i is the dawn. 
Agastya is the star Canopus. The boat seems to be the consteUa- 
tion Argo of which CanopUs is the most brilliant star. The pitcher 
seems to be the constellation figure of Aquarius. Vasi§tha’s 
birth appears to be the sunrise. The whole story thus refers 
to the heliacal rising of Canopus at the time of the vernal or 
autumnal equinox. In this connection we quote the following 
few lines from Plunket : ‘ the almost upright and symmetrical 
position of Argo 3000 B.C. may suggest the likelihood that at that 
date o;r perhaps a few hundred years later . . . this constella- 
tion was imagined. It will be observed that aU the stars of 
Argo, even the bright and so^ithem Canopus at 35®N., would 
have been above the horizon and visible at midnight of the 
winter solstice. At noon of the summer solstice they would 
have been above the horizon, but invisible in conjunction with 
the sun • . 


3. Indra. 

Indra is the most prominent of all the deities invoked by 
the Rigvedic sages. More than two hundred hymns have 
been dedicated to him. He is also addressed in parts of some 
fifty-five hymns. Further, he is mentioned in many passages 
that refer to other deities. Indra has been praised with Agni 
in eleven hymns, with Rbhus in one hymn, with Pu^an in one 
h^n, with Brhaspatiln five hymns, with Varuna in ten hymns, 
with Vayu in five hymns, with Vi^nu in three hymns, and with 
Soma in three hymns. He has been associated with the Maruts 
in a large number of passages. 

We are informed of many of the physical features of Indra. 
He J^s a body, with head, arms, and hands (II. 16. 2 ; VIII. 
85. 3). His belly has been many times referred to in con- 
nection with the drinking of Soma juice (II. 16. 2 ; etc.). He 
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has two eyes (X. 96. 9). His jaw or nose has been mentioned 
(III. 32. 3) ; and he has often been called good-nosed (sv^ipra, 

I. 9. 3 ; Sipri, I. 81. 4 ; etc.). His arms are long, great and 
far-reaching (VI. 19. 3 ; VIII. 32. 10 ; etc,). He has tawny 
hair (X. 96. 3, 4 ; etc.) and a tawny beard (X. 96. 4). He 
has the most beautiful form and the ruddy brilliance of the 
sun (X. 112. 3). He is golden* (I. 7. 2 ; VITI. 55. 3). He is 
seven-rayed (IT. 12. 11) and is the lord of rays (III. 31. 4). 
These attributes also apply to the sun. In two hymns (II. 
42, 43), the Prancoline partridge has been invoked as Indra in 
the garb of the bird. 

Many personal traits of Indra are known to us. A large 
number of epithets has been applied to Indra (lit 21. 1-4 ; 
etc.), mostly expressive of his great might. His vastness is 
referred to in several places (III. 30. 5 ; III. 46. 3 ; etc.). 

As regards Indra’s weapons, the thunderbolt is almost ex- 
clusively restricted to him. Brhaspati has been mentioned, 
once as the holder of thunderbolt (I. 40. 8) or using it for killing 
the enemy (II. 30. 9). The bolt 'v^s fashioned by Tvastr 
(I. 121. 12 ; V. 34. 2) ; in some other ;^ace8 UiSana has had the 
same work attributed to him. (I. 121. 12 ; V. 34. 2). Many 
characteristics of the bolt are mentioned : It is metallic (ayasa), 
golden (I. 57. 2 ; etc.), bright (III. 44. 5) or tawny (III. 44. 

4 ; etc.). It is four-angled (TV. 22. 2), or hundred-angled (IV. 
17. 10), hundred- jointed (VII. 6. 6) and thousand-pointed 

(I. 80. 12). Indra has also been mentioned as armed with a 
bow and arrows (VIII. 45. 4 ; X. 103. 2, 3^; ©to.) and as parry- 
ing a hook (VIII. 17. 10). In the Atharvaveda (VIII. 8. 5-8), 
Indra is said to have a net. % 

Indra’s golden car (VI. 29. 2) is drawn by tawny steeds 
(I. 174. 6 ; I. 177. 1 ; IV. 32. 22-24 : etc.). ,The steeds vary in 
number from two to one hundred (II. 18. 4-6) and a thousand 
(II. 13. 9). They are white-backed (VIII. 1. 25) and sun- 
eyed (I. 16. 1, 2). The steeds are the givers of rain (I. 177. 
2 ; VI. 44. 20). The steeds, as they travel, split up the direc- 
tions into two (III. 43. 6), Indra’s chariot and steeds were 
fashioned by the Rbhus (I. 111. 1 ; V. 31. 4). 

Indra is said to be related to several deities. His mother 
is Aditi (IV. 18. 8), also the cow (grsti) (IV. 18. 10: X. 101. 
2). He is also called the son of one with a band round the 
neck (ni^tigrl) (X. 101. 12), Indra^s father seems to be 
Tvastr (I. 32. 2 ; II. 17, 6 ; etc.), Agni is hk twin-brother (VI. 
59. 2). He is the seventh brother of the Adityas (X. 99. J). 
Pu^an is also his brother (VI. 55. 5). Indra’s wife is mentioned 
in several places (I. 82. 5-6 ; V. 37. 3 ; X. 86. 11, 

Indra is helped bv the Maruts in his works (I. ^ 

100. 1-16). In fact, ^ he is called the master of the Maruts 
(III. 40. 3). He was also helped in his works by the Rbhus, 
with whom he rides in the same chariot fill. 60. 4). ihe 
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Alvins also helped Indra in his works (I. 116. 21 ; X. 131. 4) ; 
once, they saved Indra (X. 131. 5). 

We are told something about the birth and origin of Indra. 
Two hymns (III. 48 ; IV. 18) are concerned in describing his 
birth. He is often described as having been born. He is said 
to have wished to be born in an unnatural way through the 
side of his mother (IV. 18. 1, 2f. He illuminates the sky after 
being born (III. 44. 4). He sets the wheel of the sun in motion 
after his birth (I. 130. 9). He was a warrior from his very 
birth (III. 51. 8 ; V. 30. 5 ; VIII. 45. 4 ; etc.). The mountains 
(sky ?), heaven, and earth trembled with fear when he was born 
(I. 61. 14). Indra, again, is said to have sprung from the 
mouth of ^ Burma (the Divine Being) (X. 90. 13). He is said 
to have arisen from Prajapati (datapath a Brahmana and Taitti- 
riya Brahmana). 

Indra’s abode is high up (II. 30. 5) in the heaven (II. 31. 
3). Indra and Varuna travel over the dusty region (rajas — 
sky ?). He is lord of heaven (III. 30. 21). Indra, immediately 
after birth, is placed in the highest region (parama vyoma) 
(III. 32. 10). Again he has been invoked, with the Maruts, 
to come from heaven, sky, earth, water, the place of the sun 
(ddityaloka) and the distant place. 

I shall now deal with the characteristic deeds of Indra. 
(1) Indra is connected in various ways with the heaven, sky, 
and earth. He is said to support them (III. 32. 8 ; III. 
49. 4 ; IV. 16. 3 ; etc.), to have placed the luminaries in the 
heavep (I. 81. 5), to have built the universe (II. 12. 4), and to 
protect the flowers and annuals in the fields (II. 13. 7). Most 
of these works, however, cannot be properly said to be charac- 
teristic of Indra, as many other deities have also been endowed 
with these functions. (2) The main characteristic work of 
Indra is exhibited in connection with darkness, cloud, thunder, 
and rain. Indra is said to have covered (every thing) with 
widespread darkness (II. 17. 4). On the other hand, he is 
said to have removed darkness (VI. 17. 5), to have come out of 
darkness, and to have become bright (III. 39. 5). He is said 
to have relieved many dawns, autumns, and years of darkness 
(IV. 19. 8). Evidently, all these passages refer to widespread 
cloud-formation causing darkness. We have also direct men- 
tion of clouds. Thus, immediately after the birth of Indra, 
large clouds were held together and these poured down water 
on the ground (IV. 17. 2). Indra travels over the clouds (I. 
155. 1), which he makes to grow (V. 32. 2). He cleaves the 
clouds (III. 30. 21 ; III. 45. 2 ; etc.), held fast by Vrtra (II. 
17. 1). He made water flow from the clouds (I. 33. 10 ; III. 
57. 2 ; X. 99. 3 ; etc.). He released the choked clouds in the 
rainy season (V. 32. 2). In numerous passages, Indra has been 
regarded as the rain-pourer (I. 10. 10 ; II. 11. 9 ; IV. 30, 18 ; 
etc.). He gives rise to incessant rain with the help of Byhaspati 
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(II. 23. 18) and Pusan (VI. 57. 4). He has been invoked 
many times to give rain (I. 74. 9 ; etc.). He is said to fill up 
the rivers with water and to form rivers (IV. 19. 7 ; VI. 44. 21 ; 
etc.). He filled up the seas with water (I. 174, 9) and made it 
rise up (TI. 15. 6). There are many evidences of his con- 
nection wdth thunder and storm. Thus, the heaven and earth, 
seas and mountains tremble With fear when Indra is boril (I. 

16. 14). He destroyed the villages by his thunderbolt, cleft the 

seven palaces of Autumn (I. 174. 2 ; VI. 20. 10) and broke the 
mountain peaks (V. 19. 5). All these phenomena are dis- 
tinctly referred to in the killing of various demons (Dasas) 
by Indra (see below ). (3) Indra is again intimately connected 

with the sun. He has been identified with the sun (II, 30. 1 : 

IV. 16. 1 ; VIII. 82. 4 ; X. 89. 2). His car has been called 
sun-eyed. Again, the sun is said to have originated from 
Indra (III. 30. 12) ; Indra fashioned the sun (II. 7. 12 ; HI. 
31. 15 ; III. 32. 8). He produced the brightness of the sun 
(II. 13. 7) and fashioned his path (X. 111. 3). Indra, with 
Soma (VI. 72. 2), raised the sun high up (in the sky). Indra 
holds the sun (I. 52. 6). He has idtlced him (in the sky) (VI. 

17. 5) and makes him ascend in the sky (I. 7. 3 : I. 51. 4). 
He makes the sun visible to us every day (VI. 30. 2). He is 
invoked (IV. 41. 6) so that one may see the sun for a long time. 
Indra is said to have produced the day (III. 34. 4) and make it 
visible (VI. 47. 21). 

Indra has also arranged for the path of the moon in the 
sky (X. 138. 6). , 

Indra is also connected with dawn. He is said to have pro- 
duced dawn (III. 31. 5; III., 32. 8) and established dawn 
(VI. 17. 5). Again, the is said to have destroyed her (IV. 30. 
8-10), to have broken her chariot into piecc^s (II. 15. 6) and got 
her kidnapped by the sun (II. 20. 5). 

Lastly, let us study some of the past deeds of Indra. (1) 
Of all the past deeds of Indra, the story of conflict between 
the sun and Eta4a and Indra’s intervention in this matter is 
of great value to us. The true significance of this myth has 
already been dealt with in another place (Indimi Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. V, 1929, p. 136). The story is told in a frag- 
mentary form in a few passages (I. 61. 15 ; II. 19. 5 ; IV. 30. 6 ; 

V. 29. 5, 10; V. 31. 11 ; VIII. 1, 11). In brief, it runs thus : 
There was a conflict between the sun and Eta^a. Indra inter- 
vened in the conflict. In some passages Indra is said to have 
obstructed the sun and have allowed Eta^a to go ahead : in 
others, Indra got hold of Eta^a and made the sun advance. 
(2) The story of Dadhici is depicted in six passages (I. 84. 13, 
14; L 116. 12; 1.117.22; 1.119.9; X. 48. 2). Adhering 
to what is found actually in the Rigveda, we may narrate the 
story as follows ; Dadhici had the head of a horse, which the 
A6vins bestowed upon him. Dadhici received the honey from 
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Tva^tr and gave it to A4vins. The honey became a sort of 
binder round their (Alvins’) waist (apikaksya). Indra, in search 
of Dadhici’s horse-head hidden in the mountains (clouds), got 
it in the region of darkness (saryandvati). He drove the cows 
(light ?) towards Dadhici and killed the Vrtras ninety -nine times 
with Dadhici’s bone (that is, thunderbolt made from Dadhici’s 
bone). (3) Indra killed the son of Tvagtr (vUvarupa) (III. 48, 4) 
(see above). (4) Indra brought out Agru's son, surrounded 
by white ants, from the anthill. Agru’s son, thus taken out, 
although blind came to see Ahi. All the separated joints came 
together. 

Although Indra has been mentioned many times in most 
of the Brahmanas, there is nothing to be found there for our 
purpose. In Taitti. Br. (1, 5. I, 5) the asterism ^atahhisak is 
assigned to Indra ; but in ancient astronomical works the asterism 
is meant for Varuna. In Satapatha Brahmana (5. 3. 3. 6), Indra 
is called Jye^tha (the eldest). In Pitamaha-siddhanta Indra is 
also called Jyestha and in the Vedahga-jyotisa (Yaj. 33 ; Arc. 26) 
he is the presiding deity of the asterism Jyest'ha. Indragni 
together is the presiding ford of Vi^akha (Yaj. 33; Arc. 26). 

I shall now discuss on the physical nature of Indra. He is 
taken as the ‘ thunder-god, gigantic in size, a mighty eater and 
drinker, who slays the dragon with his lightning bolt ’ (see 
MacdoneH’s Vedic Mythology, p. 66). There is not the least 
doubt that Indra is a thunder-god and giver of rain. But we 
can proceed further. He is intimately connected with the 
sun, the sun’s path and dawn. These facts lead us to the con- 
clusion that he is connected with the ecliptic. Again, the 
passages in which he is stated ^o have produced the brightness 
of the sun, to have made the sun ascend^in the sky, to have 
produced dawn and again to have destroyed her through the 
sun, all make us brieve that he is connected with that part 
of the ecliptic which corresponds to the summer solstice. 
In northern India, the summer solstice is connected with rain 
and thunderstorm (summer monsoon) ; in the summer solstice 
the days are longest with a prolonged dawn, curtailing the 
night, and an early rise of the sun. All the facts concerning 
Indra and his connection with the sun and dawn can be well- 
explained if we accept him as ‘ the god of the summer solstice 
We have a further confirmation of this in the allegorical story 
of the conflict between the Sim and Eta6a. We take Eta4a as 
the mean sun. Their conflict means the point where they 
meet, that is, where the equation of time becomes zero. There 
are two components of the equation of time, one of which is 
the obliquity of the ecliptic and the other is the eccentricity 
of the orbit of the earth. The equation of time, due to the 
first cause, makes the true sun and mean sun (Etada) meet in 
the two equinoctial and solstitial points. But the combined 
effect is to place the meeting point on one side of these four 
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points. When this meeting point was placed before the summer 
solstice, the true sun was slower than the mean sun at the 
time of that solstice. When this meeting point was behind 
the summer solstice, the true sun was faster than the mean 
sun at that time. This meeting point is not fixed, but is moving 
very slowly year after year. The idea that Indra is the god 
of summer solstice has already been set forth by Plunket in 
his Ancient Calendars and Constellations , p. 115. 

I shall now attempt to interpret some of the facts con- 
cerning Indra. Indra’s connection with Varuna may be easily 
explained if we remember that the rains continue till the 
autumnal equinox (which is presided over by Varuna). Indra’s 
origin from the mouth of Purusa (^^samvatsara, Gopatha Brah- 
mana, purva 5. 3, 5 and Satapatha Brahliiana, 12. 2. 4. 1) 
simply indicates that the beginning of the year was counted 
from the summer solstice. The story of Dadhici, again, seems 
to be allegorical. Dadhici is the horse-head constellation figure 
in the asterism A^vini. The AiSvins are the two stars of the 
same asterism, with their triangular chariot, the bhararii nak- 
satra {Indian Historical Quarterly, iTol. VI, 1930, p. 172). 
Tva^tr is the presiding deity of the asterism CUrd (Vedanga- 
jyotisa). Honey which formed the girdle round the waist of 
the Alvins may be that part of the milky way extending from 
Citra to A^vini. When the summer solstice was near the 
asterism Citra, this asterism used to appear in eastern horizon 
at or before dawn and the A^vini with the horse-head con- 
stellation-figure lay on the western horizon, the latter covered 
with clouds and darkness. The clouds tised to be di^ersed 
with rain and thunder and at the same time the daylight used 
to make its appeara^jce. 


4. Visr^u, 

Visnu has been invoked thrice alone and twice with Indra ; 
in one hymn (I. 22) he has been praised alone in several passages 
and with Indra in others. Altogether he is eulogised or other- 
wise mentioned for about one hundred times. 

Vi^nu is friendly with the ASvins (I. 156. 5) and with Indra 
(I. 22. 19). He remains associated with Indra (I. 156. 5). 
He and Indra are regarded as the masters of Soma (VI. 69. 3). 
The Maruts protect the sacrifice for Visnu (I. 85. 7). 

Visnu is brilliant, seven-rayed (I. 155. 1), hundred-rayed 
(VII. 100. 3). He travels above the clouds with Indra (1. 155. 1). 

The essential feature of Visnu is his three strides (I. 154. 
2, 3 ; I. 22. 17, 18), which aje meant for Indra (VIII. 52. 3) 
and by which he travels round the worlds (I. 155. 4 ; VI. 40. 
13). He goes to his very distant abode by these three steps 
(I. 164. 3). His highest step (I, 22. 20, 21) has a weU, ffiU of 
honey (I. 164. 6). Two of his steps are visible to men, but tbe 
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third one is beyond the flight of birds or beyond the idea of 
mortals (I. 155. 5 ; VII. 99. 2). Vi^iiu is further called wide- 
going {urugdya) and wide-striding {urukrama). 

Vi§nu is said to support the earth by his rays (VII. 99. 3). 
He supports the east side of the earth (VII. 99. 3). Like several 
other deities, Visnu is regarded as supporting the worlds (1. 
154. 4 : VII. 99. *2). 

The principal deeds of Visnu are closely similar to (or 
identical with) those of Indra. Associated with Indra, he killed 
Vrtra (VI. 20. 2) and destroyed the tricks of Vr§a§ipra (VII. 
99. 4). He also killed Varci and destroyed the strongholds 
of Sambara (VII. 99. 5). Again, Visnu made the circle of 
90x4 revolve like a wheel (I. 155. 6). 

Vi§nu is of much less importance in the Vedas, but he 
comes into great prominence in the Brahmanas and in the 
Puranas. I shall here confine my attention to the Rigveda 
only. 

It is unanimously held that Visnu represents the sun. His 
essential characteristic, namely, his three steps, has been dif- 
ferently interpreted. Tl(e three steps have been regarded as 
his going to the heaven, sky, and earth by Sakapuni (Nirukta 
12, 19). The commentator, Durgacarya, considers the three 
steps as the rise, ascent to the midsky and setting of the sun. 
We take the three steps as the shifting of the sun from the 
equinoxes to the solstice and from the solstice to solstice. Be- 
ginning from the equinoctial point in the mid -heaven, the first 
step is the sun’s northward passage to summer solstice, the 
secondf step is his passage from the summer solstice to the 
winter solstice at the oppositp side, and the third step is his 
passage from the winter solstice back to^the equinoctial point. 
The positions of the two solstices are clear and distinct at the 
two ends, but the common place of the two equinoctial points 
is not visible ; this has already been referred to (see above). 
Further, Vi^nu’s setting the circle of 360 in motion (see above) 
evidently refers to the annual motion of the sun and not his 
daily passage through the sky. Lastly, his association with 
Indra and his works common to those of the latter as the god 
of summer solstice, is quite clear. 



IV. Seasons. 

1. Rbhua, 

The Bhhus have been invoked in some seven hymns and 
celebrated or simply mentioned by name in a large number 
of scattered verses. 

They have been addressed as the sons of Sudhanvayi 
(good archer) (T. 110. 2; Til. 60. 1; TV. 35. 1; etc.), sons of 
Indra (ITI. 37. 4) and grandsons of Savasa (might) (TIT. 35. 1 ; 
ITT. 37. 4). They have also been referred to as children of 
Mann (TTI. 60. 3) and as Adityas (VIII. 9. 12). 

The Hbhtis are bright (I. 161. 11 ; IV. 36. 5) like the sun 
(I. 110. 4) ; they are deft-handed (X. 66. 10), skilful (IV. 

33. 1, 8), all-spreading (IV. 34.9), leaders (of the world) (IV. 

34. 9), and holders of the heaven (X. 66. 10). 

Regarding their ornaments and equipments, we hear of their 
metal helmets and fair necklaces ^V. 37. 4) and of their 
bright car and fat steeds (I. 161. 7 ; IV. 37. 4 ; VII. 48. 1). 

The Rbhus are three in number : Rbhu, Vibhu (or Vibhvd), 
and Vdja\l. 161. 6 ; IV. 33. 3). Fire has been invoked as Rbhu 
on several occasions (II. 1. 10 ; etc.). 

The Rbhus have been endowed with many powers. For 
convenience the works of the Rbhus may be grouped under two 
headings : their usual work and past deSds. Their usual work 
is to make the charioteer ^ilful (IX. 22. 6), to lower 
the felly of the ^eel of the chariot (VIII. 75. 5), and 
spread the firmament in a moment (IV.^ 33. 1). They also 
produce grass in the elevated regions and water in the low 
lands (I. 161. 11). They bring down Indra’s thunderbolt from 
heaven. 

We are informed of many wonderful past deeds of the 
Rbhus : (i) They rejuvenated the old and worn-out parents 

(i. 20. 8 ; I. 110. 8 ; IV. 33. 2, 4 : etc.), (ii) They fashioned a 

car for the Alvins (I. 20. 3 ; IV. 33. 8 ; X. 105. 6 ; etc.). This 
three-wheeled car traverses the sky without horse and reins 
(IV. 36. 1) ; it moves in a circle without turning (IV. 36. 2) ; 
and when this car rises in the heaven, the maiden of the sky 
(Xan^/a) makes her appearance (X. 39. 12). (iii) They made ji 
cow (I. 161.3; IV. 34. 9), which is omniform (vUvarupa) 
(I. 161.6) and yields nectar (I. 20. 3 ; III. 60. 2 ; etc.). The cow 
was formed out of hide (1. 110. 8) or drawn out from the hide 
(I. 161. 7 ; etc.). They again created the mother (cow) from 

the young (calf). They fashioned the cow for Brhaspati who 

drove up the omniform (vUvarupa), while Indra yoked the two 
steeds and the AiSvins yoked the car (I. 161. 6). They also 

( 43 ) 
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protected the cow up to (the end of) the (whole) year and formed 
her limbs out of the flesh throughout the whole year and pro- 
tected her beauty up to the end of the year {IV. 33. 4). (iv) 
They divided the cup devised by Tvastj (I. 20. 5) who is also 
mentioned as an Asura (I. 111. 3, 5 ; 1. 161. 8 ; III. 60. 2 ; IV. 

35. 2, 3 ; etc.). The eldest said that he should divide the cup 

into ‘two, the second said that he ^ould divide it into three, and 
the youngest that he should divide it into four (IV. 33. 5). 
When Tva§tr said that those who have defied the drinking cup of 
the gods should be killed, the Rbhus took another name from 
that time and the maiden (Kanya) pleases them by calling them 
by that name (I. 161. 5). When Rbhus had broken the cup into 
four pieces, Tva^tr concealed himself amongst the w^omen (I. 
161. 4). In other places we are told that Tvastr expressed his 
desire (that the cup should be so broken) (IV. 33. 6) and 
praised them (IV. 33. 5). The Rbhus again made the cup (I. 
161 . 9). The cup is brilliant like the day (IV. 33. 6). (v) They 

made a steed out of another (I. 161. 7), prepared a shoulder- 
guard, separated the earth from the heaven, and produced a 
beautiful son (IV. 34. 9), ^ 

Owing to their wonderful deeds they gained immortality 
although they were mortal beings (I. 110. 4; III. 603; IV. 

36. 4), They also obtained the friendship of various gods— 
Rbhu of Indra, Vibhu of Varuna^ and Vaja of the gods 
(IV. 33. 9). 

We are told that one holds water to be the best, another 
fire, and the last one growth (vigour) (I. 161. 9). 

There is a passage (I. 164. 44) which runs thus: Three, 
provided with hair, look at the^ whole year in sequence of the 
ftu8 (seasons); of them, one strews (scatters), one sees the 
universe with his activity (work) ; of one there is motion, 
though no appearance (definite work) is seen. Sayana takes 
them to be the fire, sun, and wind. They may equally well be 
taken as the three Rbhus, whose functions are to give rise to 
rain, to produce growth of vegetation and nothing in succes- 
sion. 

Lastly, there is a story concerning the Rbhus. They came 
to the house of the sun (named as a^ohya in some places) 
(I. 110. 2) and lay in his house. When they slept (in the house 
of the agohya), they asked the sun * who awakens us here 1 ' 
The sun answered ‘ the awakening dog ; (it is a) complete 
year: reveal yourselves* (I. 161. 11). In another hymn 
(IV. 33. 7) we are told that when the Rbhus remain in the house 
of the sun for twelve days, they make the fields full of harvest 
and the rivers full of water. 

I shall now discuss the physical basis of the Rbhus. 

The word Rbhu means ‘ dexterous, skilful * ; the word 
Vibhu"^^ the eminent * and the word Vaja ‘ the vigorous.’ 

Following Sayana (in his commentary on I. 110. 6), soma 
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of the oriental scholars, as Wilson, etc., hold that the Rhhus 
are sun’s rays. Max Muller states that the names are meant 
for the sun or Indra in many places. Weber takes them to 
mean the genii of creative time, past, present, and future. 
Others, as Ludwig, Zimmer, Kaegi, Hillebrandt, and Hardy 
rightly hold them as the genii of three seasons (See Macdonell’s 
Vedic Mythology, p. 133). i shall discuss this view fully 
below. 

That the Bbhus are the three seasons or rather their presid- 
ing deities can be well maintained from the following evidences : 
(i) Many acts attributed to the Rbhus, as, for instance, the produc- 
tion of grass on the elevated regions and collection of water in 
low lands, bringing down of Indra’s thunderbolt, preparing 
harvest-field and filling of rivers with water, are really works of 
nature intimately connected with seasonal variations, (ii) The 
Rbhtcs are three in number. Let us see with what seasons 
they are connected. Although the Indian year is at the present 
day divided into six seasons, we have reason to believe that the 
division was very variable in the Vedic and Brahmanic times. 
We find the lowest number of two, simmer and winter, in the 
Smrtis (Sabda-kalpadruma, article ‘ ’), but we have no evi- 

dence in the Bigveda. Such a division is quite feasible in the 
north-west portion of India (Panjab and Sind) where there are 
two extremely hot and cold seasons with or without scanty rains. 
Next comes the division into three : winter, summer, and rainy 
season (according to the Smrtis). In Rigveda there are two 
passages (I. 164. 2, 48) in which a year has been said to^ consist 
of three ndbhis (navels). There is mefition of three seasons 
in Satapatha Brahmana (111. ^4. 4. 17 ; XI. 5. 4. 21) and 
Kau^itaki Brahman% (XI. 7), where each of them is taken to 
consist of 120 days. Sayana enumerates them as grlsma 
(summer), varsd (rainy season), and hemanta. In smrtis they 
are ^%t4X (winter),^ grlsma, and varsd. The hemanta has been 
said to be last in Satapatha Brahmana (I. 5. 3. 13), or middle in 
Taittiriya Brahmana (III. 11. 10. 4). Such a division is con- 
firmed when we consider ^the climatic condition of the Indo- 
gangetic plain that has a summer monsoon attended with more 
or less heavy rain and a more equable temperature all the year 
round. The hemanta evidently means the winter. Next we 
have mention of five seasons in Tandya Brahmana (XII. 4. 8; 
XII. 2. 3), Satapatha Brahmana (il. 2. 3. 14; II, 5. 2. 16 ; 
III. 1. 4. 20 ; III. 1. 4. 5), and Aitareya Brahmana (1. 1). In the 
last work it is distinctly mentioned that hemanta and HHra 
(winter) have been taken to represent one. In Rigveda we have 
mention of five divisions of the cycle of the year (I. 164. 13) 
and five fellies of the wheel of the sun (I* 164. 14). The divi- 
sion into five is rather secondary to the division into six. ^ The 
division into six seasons has been mentioned many times in 
the BrShmanas and has also been indicated in the Rigveda 
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(I. 164. 13). Lastly, there is a counting of seven seasons in 
the Brahmanas (^atapatha, VI. 6. 1. 14; IX. 3. 1. 19; etc.; 
Taittiriya Ili. 8. 3. 3 m a year of IS months). This is also seen 
in Rigveda (I. 164. 3, 15) : there are three which are paired, and 
a single one (unpaired). This counting however takes into con- 
sideration an intercalary month. The names of all the seasons 
are found in the Rigveda. Of them, the term gharma (which 
meant heat in the Vedic times) occurs about 24 times and has 
been used to mean the heat of the fire and the sun (distinctly 
])ointing to the summer heat in many places). The term grtsma 
occurs once (X. 90. 6) only. The term j^rdvris (rainy season) 
occurs twice (X. 103. 3, 7). The term varsd does not occur in the 
Rigveda. The word ^arad (autumn) occurs about 30 times 
throughout the work (in all the mandalas) and has been used 
in the sense of a year, indicating a year-end. The term hemanta 
occurs once in X. 161. 4, where it points to an end of the year. 
The term hima (winter) occurs ten times in the first, second, 
fifth, sixth, and eighth mandalas and in some passages (I. 64. 14 ; 
11. 33. 2 ; V. 54. 15) ; it indicates year-ending. There is no men- 
tion of the term Mira G^hich is used for the winter season 
in later periods (See Amarakosa). Lastly the term vasanta 
(spring) occurs twice (X. 90. 6 ; X. 161. 4) and in one passage it 
is made to indicate the year-ending. We find that the terms 
gharma, iarad, and hima occur many times in earlier hymns as 
shown by the name of their composers and by their grammatical 
peculiarities (see Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar) and the 
others in the later ones. Hence we may take these three as the 
names 6f seasons into which a year used to be divided in the 
early Vedic period. Hence we may take the summer, autumn, 
and winter as the three recognised seasoij^ of the early Vedic 
period. We are told that Rbhu obtained friendship with Indra, 
Vibhu with Varuna, and Va ja with the gods. From this we may 
infer that Bbhu is connected with the summer, Vibhu with the 
autumn, and Vaja with the winter. The same idea seems to 
be also suggested when we are informed that one of them likes 
fire, another water, and the third one growth or vigour. Con- 
sidering the derivative meanings and the various deeds of the 
Rbhus I think that the summer includes the rainy season, 
the autumn includes the hemanta as well, and the hima (winter) 
includes the spring. 

I shall now show to what extent the various functions as- 
signed to the Rbhus can be reconciled or appropriately interpreted 
in the light of the above views. The derivative meanings of the 
names of the Rbhus are more or less obscure. The dexterity 
on the part of Rbhu may have some bearing on the works of 
heat in nature. The eminence of Vibhu in connection with 
rains may be related to the harvest supplying provision (hence 
the superiority over others). The vigour of vdja indicates the 
bodily vigour and strength which occurs in winter. 
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Sudhanva, the father of the Rbhus, is probably the sign 
Sagittarius and probably the year- beginning and hence the 
beginning of the seasons used to be counted from the sign. 

The usual works of the Rbhus more or less refer to the 
conditions of the sky and the surface of the earth at the time 
of the heavy rains with attendant thunderstorms. 

The past deeds of the Rbkus can also be well interpreted. 
The parents are none but the heaven and the earth (dyava- 
prthivi) and their rejuvenation means the revival of the luxuri- 
ant growth of vegetation on the surface of the earth and the 
reappearance of the clear blue sky. The Alvins’ triangular car 
is the triangle formed by the principal stars of the zodiacal con- 
stellation bharanl. Its fashioning [)erhaps indicates its appear- 
ance above the horizon in the clear cloudless sky after the 
rains. The ‘ maiden of the sky ’ is more api)ropriately the 
sign Virgo than the ‘ morning as interpreted by Sayana. 
Being the fourth sign from Aries {Mesa), both this and 
Virgo can be seen at the same time above the horizon. As the 
Asvins are intimately connected with us3 in many hymns of the 
Rigveda, Sayana was led to this conclusion. The appearance of 
the rains and thunderstorms is indicated by their fashioning of 
fndra’s steed and the bringing down of his bolt. The cow seems 
to be the cloud and the nectar the rains. In some places the 
surface of the earth might have been intended by the cow^ (IV. 
33. 4). Tvastr’s cup, as already interpreted by the oriental 
scholars, is the moon’s disk. This is distinctly indicated when 
we are told that the cup is brilliant like the day. The division 
of the cup into two, three, and four pieces may be taten to 
indicate that the seasons were |nade to commence with half- 
moon (first or last qua^j^ter) one-third-moon and one-fourth-moon 
(last two corresponding to crescents, that is, if s different phases) ; 
and their refashioning of the cup means the formation of the 
full-moon. The origin of one steed from another and the birth 
of a beautiful (strong) child evidently refer to the breeding and 
gestation occurring in some particular season. The separation 
of the earth from the sky probably indicates the clearing of the 
sky and hence its clear distinction from the earth after the 
rains. The making of a shoulder-guard is perhaps the produc- 
tion of bodily vigour (strong arms and shoulders) under the 
influence of a bracing climate. 

The story of the Rbhus sleeping in the abode of the sun 
and their awakening by the dog as the year was at an end leads 
us to the following astronomical interpretation ; (i) The abode 
of the sun is a part of his apparent circular path through the 
heaven, that is, the ecliptic, (ii) The sleeping of the Rbhus for 
12 days in the abode of the sun means that the progress of the 
season becomes very much slowed or comes nearly to a stand- 
still, This also indicates the slowing of the sun’s journey 
through the heaven or, what is the same thing, the slowing 
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down of the speed of the revolution of the earth round the sun. 
This slowing takes place to the greatest extent in a certain 
point of the earth’s elliptical orbit round the sun known as the 
aphelion. Seen from the earth the sun is seen to occupy just 
the opposite point, the perihelion, where the motion of the sun 
is seen to be greatly slowed down. The slowing of the pro- 
gress of the season has nothing 40 do with the winter solstice 
as held by the oriental scholars. This misapprehension arose 
from the fact that the perihelion is at present at a distance of 
few degrees from the winter solstice, (iii) The dog awakening the 
Rbhus is the brilliant star, Sirius, so well-known to the 
ancients, (iv) The season was Sarad at that time, which repre- 
sented the end of the year. We may now infer that the period 
in which the actual observation was made was characterized 
by the coincidence or closeness of the sun’s position in the 
perihelion with the autumn and the heliacal setting of the 
Sirius. There is reason to believe that the beginning of a year 
in ancient times was generally counted from an equinox or a 
solstice ; hence we may suppose that the perihelionic position 
of the sun and the autimnal equinox were more or less coin- 
cident at that time. Both the perihelion and the equinoctial 
points are movable ; they revolve in opposite directions. We 
can find out the approximate time of their coincidence from the 
following calculation : 

The distance of the perihelion from the vernal equinox in 
Jan. 0, 1900, according to Newcomb is 

28d® 13' IS'’ -I- 61 89'’- 03 T-f 1^* 63T*-hO^ 012T3 
where T=a century. 

The position from the autumnal equiivox is then 
281®13'15"-f 6189*'* 03T4-1'’* 012T»— 180® 

= 101® 13' 15"-f6189^* 03T+eto. 

Taking the motion of the perihelion lO"* 89 for a year and 
calculating backwards the number of years for the arc of 
101® 13' 15", we find that the perihelion and autumnal equinox 
coincided some 5887 years ago, that is, in 3987 B.C. 

The position of the vernal equinox at the above epoch, 
taking the approximate annual motion of the equinoxes to be 
50"* 25, was 

5887x50"* 25, or 82® 101' 2" 

behind the pre§^t^9sit1gti. As the present position of the 
vernal equinox is placed in the sign Pisois at a distance of 
18® 44' from the beginning of the sign Aries, its position at the 
above 

44' or 63® 26' 21' behind the beginning of 
the corresponds to the beginning of the sign 

€!emiS|i.''^]w‘fitar Sirius, placed at about 82® from the begin- 
ning of %6.'sign Aries, used to appear in the sky in the evening 
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at about the end of the year. The autumnal equinox was 
placed in the beginning of the sign Sagittarius and used to 
indicate the end and beginning of the year. 

2 . Rtu, 

One complete hymn (I. la) is dedicated to ftu, where most 
of the eminent deities have been asked to drink Soma with her 
(Rtu) in addition. Mentioned in more than thirty passages 
she is Soma’s mother (II. 13. 1). The sun is a division of rtu 
(II. 38. 4). Agni (V. 12. 3; X. 2. 1.), Indra (III. 47. *3; 
X. 99. 10), Rbhus (IV. 34. 7), and the sun (III. 20. 4) are called 
the originators or masters of rtu (rtupd). The sun and moon 
have arranged for her (X. 85. 18). Day after day and rtu 
after rtu are passing (X. 18. 5). In one passage (VII. 103. 9) 
it is said that the frogs do not envy the twelve ritus ; when 
the rainy season comes after the year is over, the frogs, having 
suffered from the summer heat, come out of their holes (Vll. 
103. 9). , 

There are other passages where* rtu is used for ‘ time ’. 
This use is confined to the hymns of the tenth mandala. But, 
considering the above passages, one is justified in thinking 
that the word was originally used to mean ' month \ Only 
in later times the sense was changed for time in general. It 
does not seem to have been used for ‘ season ’ in any place. 

We have numerous references to ritus as seasons (five or six 
number) in the Brahmanical literature. 



V. Planets. 

1, Planets in general. 

There are several passages m the Rigveda which seem to 
refer to planets. 

In VIII. 14. 9, the stars (tdrakd) are said to have been 
fixed and made immovable by Indra. On the contrary, there 
is mention of moving luminous bodies in the firmament (heaven). 
In I. 37. 9, we are told that the firmament is fixed ; the birds 
can fly through it. Again, Varuna is said to know the track 
of birds flying in the firmament and of the boats flying in 
the ocean (vast sky) (I. 25. 7). Pusan’s golden boats ply in 
the heaven (VI. 58. 3). In all those passages, the birds and 
boats may be taken for planets. There are two other terms, 
uhsd and adhvaryu, which may refer to planets again. Uksa 
means one which sprinklet or emits (spark or light). Adhvaryu 
means one who lights the sacrificial fire — secondarily, one 
who lights fire in the heaven, which glitters in the heaven. In 
III. 7. 7, we are informed that the seven Brahmanas are guard- 
ing their favourite place with five Adhvaryus; and that the 
immortal Uksas of the sky arc regularly moving towards the 
east. Again, in I. 105. 10, we are told that the five Uksas 
which move in the sky have their motion stopped now. In 
the fir^i} of these two last passages, I take the seven Brahmanas 
as the constellation Great Bear {Saptarsi). The five Adhvaryus 
may be the five planets (see Killebrandt : Vedische Mythologies 
pp. 3, 423). In the second passage, ^e have reference to 
the stationary position or retrograde motion of the planets. 
Lastly, the earth has been qualified as Uk^a (IV. 56. 1, 2). 
Hence she might have been taken as one of the planets. 

The two deities Brhaspati and Vena, considered below, 
perhaps represent Jupiter and Venus. 

2. Brhaspati. 

Bphaspati is invoked in some eleven hymns and in part of 
another hymn. In two hymns he is praised with Indra. Alto- 
gether, he is mentioned or eulogised some hundred and seventy 
times or more. He seems to be closely connected with Agni 
(I. 38. 13 ; III. 26. 2 ; etc.). 

Bihaspati is the same deity as Brahmanaspati, as he is 
addressed in II. 23, by both the names. 

B;^haspati is seven-mouthed (IV. 50. 4), seven-headed 
(X. 07. 1), and seven-rayed (IV. 50. 4), He is hundred-winged 
(VII, 97. 7). All these epithets seem to refer to his brilliancy. 

( 50 ) 
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He is distinctly called bright (I. 190. 1 ; III. 62. 7), bright 
like a meteor (X. 68. 4) and ruddy and golden-coloured (V. 
43. 12). His close relationship with Tire may have something 
to do with these characters. He has a beautiful tongue (I. 190. 
1 ; IV. 50. 1). He is clear-voiced (VII. 97. 5). He is great 
(I. 190. 8) and mighty (I. 190. 3, 8). He is blue-backed 
(V. 43. 12). 

Of the implements, Brhaspati has a bolt (I. 40. 8 ; II. 30. 
9), a bow with arrows (II. 24. 8), and a golden axe which 
Tva§tr sharpens (X. 53. 9). His car is bright, cleaves the clouds 
(gotrabhid), and knows the heaven (II. 23. 3). His steeds are 
ruddy (VII. 97. 6). 

Brhaspati’s alDode is beautiful (VII. 97. 7) and is situated 
in a luminous region (VI. 73. 1) at a very high distant place 
(V. 50. 3). Again he is said to have three abodes {IV. 50. 1). 

Brhaspati is the father of the gods (luminaries) (II. 27. 3 ; 
IV. 50. 6). He is the eldest (jye§tha). Rodasi (Heaven-earth) 
is his mother (VII. 97. 8). He was given birth to by Tva$tr 
(II. 23. 17). He was born first (VI.'v73. 1) and was bom by 
divine law (X. 67. 1). Again, he is’ said to have been born 
first in the high space of the luminous region (IV. 50. 4). 

The deeds of Brhaspati are closely similar to those of Indra. 
He destroys darkness (II. 23. 3 ; X. 68. 5), cleaves the clouds 
(II. 24. 4 ; VI. 73. 1), causes rainfall (I. 190. 1, 8 ; VI. 73. 1 ; 
etc.), and loosens the fixed ones and uproots them (II. 24. 3). 
He rent Vala (IV^ 50. 5 ; II. 24. 3), and killed the Sambaras 
(II. 24. 2), Vytras (VI. 73. 2) and helped Indra in kill^g the 
followers of Kr4na (VIII. 96. 15). He ''opened up the rooky 
door with the help of the noisy geese (probably the Maruts) 
(X. 67. 3). He opened the door for the downpour of rain in 
the autumnal months (II. 24. 5), He released the cows (light) 
from inside the mountains (darkness) (II. 23. 18 ; IV. 50. 5 ; 
X. 67. 4 ; X. 68. 2 ; etc.). When the multiform water (vUva- 
Tupam vdjam) became agitated, Brhaspati ascended to the 
upper part of the heaven ; the various luminaries praised him 
(X. 67. 10), Like many other deities, Byhaspati is regarded 
as having made the ends of the eaxth steady (IV. 40. 1). He is 
also called the lord of a flock (gods ?) (II. 23. 1). Several minor 
deeds are also assigned to him (I. 18. 2 ; etc.). 

Brhaspati is regarded as the presiding deity of the asterism 
Ti^ya (Pu§ya) (Taitt. Sam. 4. 4, 10. 1 ; Taitt. Br. I. 5. 1, 2 ; 
3. 1. 1, 5 ; Vedanga-jyoti^a). 

Macdonell {Vedic Mythology ^ pp. 103-4) has discussed the 
views of all the oriental scholars. Macdonell remarks that he 
was a representative of Agni at first, later became the deity 
of Tisya and in post-Vedic times as the planet Jupiter. 

I can find no reason why we should not regard him a? the 
planet Jupiter even , in the Vedic times. The characteristics 
of Bphaspati lead us to this conclusion. He stands next to 
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Venus in brilliancy. His characteristic deeds evidently refer 
to his rising in the sky during the summer monsoon. 

3, Ve^, 

This deity is invoked in a single hymn (X. 123. 1), although 
the name occurs several other times in the Rigveda. In the 
singular, it has been used to qualify the sun (I. 83. 6), India 
(I. 61. 14), and Brhaspati (I. 139. 10), signifying brilliancy or 
beauty. It has also been used in the same sense in the plural in 
several other passages (I. 56. 2 ; IX. 64. 11 ; IX. 73. 2 ; etc.). 

Vena is a messenger of Varuna (X. 123. 6). He has a 
bright appearance and his back (or surface) is seen (I. 123. 2). 
He is also called bright-wombed (X. 123. 1). He has bright 
wings (X. 123. 6, 7). He holds a spotted weapon and has a 
shining armour (X. 127. 7). 

Vena remains brilliant on the top of the sky (X. 123. 2) 
where he travels (X. 123. 3). He is reddish in colour (IX. 21. 
5). He is said to be one remaining in the womb of the spotted 
(heaven) (X. 123. 1). arises in the sky and wanders in a 
high place (X. 123. 7). He is a swift mover (X. 123. 8). He is 
called a celestial musician (X. 123. 4, 5), and is said to roar like 
a buffalo (X. 123. 4). Vena is also connected with lightening 
(apsara) as his lover (X. 123. 5). He is again called a pourer 
(of rain ?) (X. 123. 8). 

Vepa is connected with the moon in two passages. The 
moon is said to order Vena (IX. 21. 5). Vena remains in 
the heliven of the moon above the sky (VIII. 63. 1). 

There is a passage (IV. 58. 4) in which we are told that 
Indra brought out the luminous bodies that were concealed 
in three places in the clouds (go§u). Again, we are told (X. 
123. 8) that, when* Vena makes his appearance by his bright- 
ness in the firmament, the sun illuminates the third world 
(third part of the sky) with his white light. 

Taking into account his brightness, place in the heaven, 
and connection with the moon, I regard Vena as the planet 
Venus. The close similarity in name and identical significance 
in their derivation (see Century Dictionary^ word ‘Venus’) 
are confirmatory evidences of this view. 



VI. Stars, Asterisms, and Constellations. 

A. Deities connected with Stars. 

1. Aja Ekapdt. The name of the deity occurs six times 
(II. 31. 5; VI. 50. 15; VII. 35. 13 ; X. 64. 4; X. 66. 11). 
He has been invoked five times with Ahirbudhna, thrice witli 
the sea, twice with the earth, and once with several other deities, 
as the sun, fire,_P/*5ni, Brhaspati, river, sky, roaring cloud, 
SindhUj Rhbus, Apa, and Sarasvati. In one passage (X. 65. 
13) he has been called a roarer and one provided with the 
thunderbolt (pdvirabi). 

The name also occurs in the White and Black Yajurvedas. 
In Vajasaneyi Samhita (5. 35) Aja Ekapat and Ahirbudhna 
have been designated as gdrhapatya Fire, but in Taittiriya 
Samhita (1, 3. 3) Aja Ekapat has been^o called and Ahirbudhna 
as daksina (southern) Fire. • 

In Atharvaveda (XIX. 11. 3) we are told that Rohita 
(the sun) gave origin to the heaven and earth and that Aja 
Ekapat was placed there. 

The name of the deity also occurs in the Brahmanas. In 
Taittiriya Brahmana (3. 1, 2, 8) the sun has been called Aja 
Ekapat and in two other places of the same work (1, 5. 1, 5 ; 
3. 1, 2, 9) we are told that Pro^thapada is placed on the east of 
Aja Ekapat and Aliirbudhna on the iforth of Pro^tlfapada. 
In Satapatha Brahmana (8. 2, 1) we are told that the goat 

climbed up after havjjig become one-footed. 

In Mahabharata (I. 121) Aja Ekapat, Ahirbudhna, and 
Mrgavyadha have been counted amongst the eleven Rudras. 

Yaska in his Nirukta (12, 30) says that Aja Ekapat is 
one who walks with one leg or one who protects or drinks with 
one leg. The author of Nighantu (5, 6) regards him as a deity. 

In Yaju^a-jyotisa (SI. 10) and Arca-jyoti^a (SI. 9) we get 
the names in place of the asterisms Purva-pro^thapada and 
Uttara-bhadrapada. Again Aja Ekapat has been regarded as 
the lord of Purva-bhadrapada (same as Purva-pro^thapada) and 
Ahirbudhna as that of Uttara-bhadrapada. In Pitamaha- 
siddhanta (an old astronomical work) we find the names of Aja 
and Ahirbudhna after Bhanistha in the list of asterisms with 
a north latitude (that is, placed north of the ecliptic). In 
VrddhavaSigtha-siddhanta (Ch. 8, SI. 8) we are told that the 
two Ajapadas are placed on the north, evidently referring to 
Aja Ekapat and Ahirbudhna. In another place (Ch. 8, SI. 20) 
we find that Ahirbudhna does not disappear under the ^sun’s 
rays (that is, it is placed higher up from the path of the sun). 
In Soma-siddhanta (4, 6, 32) and Surya-siddhanta (8, 16) we 
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find the two Bhadrapadas mentioned in place of Aja Ekapat 
and Ahirbudhna. 

Roth and Boehtlingk (in their Worterbuch) thinks Aja 
Ekapat as the one-footed lord of the storm. Bloomfield, 
Victor Henry, and Wallis (in his Cosmology of the Rigveda, 
p, 54) take him as the sun. The view must have been derived 
from the Taittiriya Samhita. Hardy calls him the moon. Ber- 
gaigne thinks him some isolated, hidden or unintelligible dweller 
on land. Macdonell regards him as the personification of 
lightening (Vedic Mythology^ pp. 73, 74). 

Considering what we find in the above-mentioned works, 

I am unable to accept any of the above views and from the 
evidences we have in the Brahmanas and the astronomical works 
I am led to the view that the two deities in question represent 
two stars. 

We see that, at the time when the Yajusa-jyoti^a and 
Arcajyotisa were composed (or compiled), Purva-bhadrapada 
and Uttara-bhadrapada were respectively known as Aja Ekapat 
and Ahirbudhna. I# 

In Taittiriya Samhita (4, 10, 13) and Maitrayani Samhita (2, 
15, 20) two asterisms named Pro^thapada are mentioned in their 
list ; in Kathaka Samhita (39. 13) the two asterisms are named 
Pro^thapada and Uttara-pro^thapada. Again in Taittiriya 
Brahmana we find mention that Pro^thapada is placed on 
the east of Aja Ekapat and Ahirbudhna on the north of Pro^tha- 
pada. The two Pro§thapadas, according to the later astro- 
nomical works, are the Purva- and Uttara-bhadrapadas. Each of 
the two asterisms consists of two principal stars, one of which 
forms the junction-star. The junction-star of the Purva-bhadra- 
pada is a Pegasi ; it is placed on the somth ; the other star is 
Pegasi, placed on the north. The two stars of the Uttara- 
bhadrapada are a Andromedae (on the north) and y Pegasi 
(on the south). The Purva-bhadrapada, again, is placed on the 
east of Uttara-bhadrapada. If the four stars of the two asterisms 
are joined together we get a four-sided figure. Following the 
view of Taittiriya Brahmana, we consider Aja Ekapat as a 
Pegasi. The Pro$thapada of the same work, viz. y Pegasi, is 
placed on the east of a Pegasi. a Andromedae, placed on the 
north of a Pegasi, is Ahirbudhna. 

I shall now try to explain the meaning of the name of 
Aja Ekapat. We know that the sign Aquarius is partly formed 
by three-fourths of Pflrva-bhadrapada and the sign Pisces is 
formed by one-fourth of Purva-bhadrapada and the whole of 
Uttara-bhadrapada. The sign Capricomus (Mdkara) is placed 
before Aquarius. Although the Hindu figure of the sign Capri- 
comus is represented by a fish-like animal with a long proboscis, 
the figure according to ancient Babylonian, Greek, and Arabian 
astronomy consisted of the front half of a goat with two front legs 
above and the hinderhalf of a fish below (as the name suggests). 
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It is highly probable that the two legs of the goat were made to 
extend in such a way that the stars a Pegasi and a Andromedae 
were placed, one on each leg. We can thereby understand why 
the two stars were called Ajapadas in the Vyddhava^istha- 
siddhanta. The change of the name to Pro^thapada (which 
means the leg of an ox or of cattle in general) makes us believe 
that the original figure of the* goat was later changed to an ox 
or to cattle in general. 

. Lastly, we come to the interpretation of the attributes of 
Aja Ekapat. His attributes as a roarer and the holder of the 
thunderbolt and his praise with the river, sea, and dusty earth 
lead to the idea that he was closely connected with storms and 
rains. In the ancient western astronomy we find that the sign 
Aquarius represents the sun as giver of rains and producer 
of storms. Thus we can easily understand why the deity is 
connected with storms and rains. We further know that in 
northern India the summer solstice is connected -with storms 
and rains. In such a case we may think that the hymn was 
composed from observations taken at^he time when the summer 
solstice was passing through the si^ Aquarius which used to 
rise in the heaven at night with the stars a Pegasi and a Andro- 
medae appearing at the eastern horizon. This happened some- 
time between 2000-2500 B.C. 

In this connection we may mention that the phrases devo- 
dhdrtd sindhu and samudriya Apah in X. 65. 13, seem to refer 
to celestial and not to earthly objects. The first phrase signify- 
ing ‘Sindhu (river) supporting the heaven’ probably means 
the long branching milky way. The ‘other phrase fiieaning 
‘ Apah belonging to the sea ’ iq^icates a star of the same name 
(see Apah). • 

2. Apdm Napdt, The deity has been invoked in one 
complete hymn (II. 35) and in one verse (V. 41. 10). The 
name also occurs in four other places (I. 143. 1 ; III. 5. 3 ; 
VIII. 44. 16 ; V. 8. 5) where the term has been used to qualify 
Fire. This use, as we shall see below, has some important signi- 
ficance regarding the physical nature of the deity Apam Napat. 

We are informed of certain characteristics of the deity. 
He has been called a roarer (II. 35. 1). He is brilliant (II. 
35. 3, 4, 7, 9, 11, 13), gold-like, and of a golden colour (II. 35. 10). 
His rays are beautiful (II. 35. 11). He is also called dSuhemd, 
that is, spreading (brilliant) like gold. He is placed above the 
firmament (II. 35. 9) and his abode is in the high region (II. 
35. 14). He sits on the place made of gold (II. 35. 8). He 
feeds on nectar (II. 35. 5). It has been said that the Horse 
and Aj^m Napat were born high up (in the heaven). Apam 
Napat is found to be connected with water in various ways : 
He is full of water (II. 35. 8). He is the womb of the showerer 
(V. 41. 30). He, being filled with water, becomes prVgnant 
in water and (again) tastes or drinks the same water as a child 
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(II. 35. 13). He is surrounded by water (II. 35. 3, 4, 7~9). 
The waters meet (with one another) ; others come to meet with 
them ; and they equally satisfy the watery place formed into 
river (II. 35. 3). The waters, having a tendency to run to- 
gether, make Apam Napat brilliant in the firmament (II. 35. 3). 
The waters are golden in colour and their course is crooked 
(II. 35. 9). Three goddesses hold^Iie food of Apam Napat : they 
are as though made of water and they move in water (II. 35. 5). 
The cow of Apam Napat is a milk-giver and bestower of rain 
(II. 35. 7). The other worlds are the branches of Aparn Napat 
(II. 35. 8). The herbs grow for him. 

We do not find the name of Apain Napat in the Brahmanas. 
In Nighantu (5. 4) lie is regarded as the grandson of Apah. 
He is considered as the god of the middle region. 

In the ancient astronomical works of the Hindus (Vrddha- 
vasistha-siddhanta 8. 12 ; Brahma -siddhant a 2. 177 ; Soma-sid- 
dhanta 4. 6. 12 ; Surva-siddhanta 8. 21), we get mention of a 
star, named A pam Vaisa ( d Virginis) ; this is placed in the 
sign Virgo. The sign Virgo is characterised by numerous 
nebulae, many of which cdii be seen with the naked eye. The 
modern constellation figure of the sign is that of a virgin holding 
a bunch of wheat in the left hand. ‘ In Egypt, Virgo was asso- 
ciated with Isis and it was reported that she formed the Milky 
Way by throwing millions of wheat-heads in the heaven. * 
Sometimes she is shown with wings (Bnc. Brit., 14th edit., the 
figure in the article ‘ constellation *). Again other women 
used to be also represented with the virgin in the same sign, 
a and Virginis used to represent two goddesses. The virgin 
was often represented with her ^aughter (see Whyte’s Gonstella- 
tions and their History, 1928, pp. 123-7). ^ 

In Avesta, we find something about Apam Napat. He is 
the god of water and lives in the depth of water. He remains 
surrounded by women and is invoked with them. He rides 
on a fast-going horse and holds the light inside the ocean. 

I shall now discuss the opinions of the oriental scholars. 
Spiegel, depending on the versions of the Avesta, thinks him 
to be some deity connected with Eire. Darmesteter takes 
him to be the Fire of the lightening produced in clouds. 
Schroeder is of the same opinion. Oldenberg thinks him to be 
a deity of water and says that it is by a mistake that he has 
been taken as Fire arising in water. Hillebrandt and Hardy 
identify him with the moon. Max Mtiller thinks him to be the 
sun or lightening. Macdonell considers him as the Fire in the 
form of the lightening of the cloud (see Macdonell’s Vedic 
Mythology, p. 70). Lastly, Plunket (Ancient Calendars and 
Constellations, p. 129) considers him as ‘ the fire of water ’ that 
is, the fire of the sun passing over the sign Aquarius. He also 
thinks *that at about 3000 B.C. the winter solstice was placed 
in the sign Aquarius. 
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We cannot accept any of the above views. Comparing 
the attributes of Apam Napat and the physical surroundings 
of Apam Vatsa we consider them identical. All the attributes 
assigned to Apam Napat are easily explained if we take this 
view. The ‘ golden place ’ simply refers to the nebulae in the 
surroundings. The ‘ waters ’ again refer to the same. The 
' rivers ’ represent the Milky. Way with its branches. The 
three goddesses were nothing but three brilliant stars in the 
surroundings (see above). The ‘ cow ’ is nothing but the cloud. 
The downpour of rain and the growing of herbs evidently refer 
to the period when the star used to rise on the heaven towards 
the end of the rainy season at night and hence the vernal equinox 
must have been placed near the Pleiades (Krttika) at the time 
of the observation. This happened sometime between 1750- 
2000 B.C. 

Lastly, since we find the deity mentioned in the Avesta, 
with more or less the same attributes, I believe that the star 
was recognised at a very early period of Aryan civilization. 

3. Ahirhudhna, This deity hqe been praised in some 
twelve places, five times with Aja Tlkapad and thrice with 
Apain Napat. 

We do not get any idea of the deity from the Vedas. He 
has been said to bo ‘ born from water * and to live amongst 
waters in the firmament (VII. 34. 16). He has been invoked 
not to cause any harm to the people (V. 41. 16 ; VII. 34. 17) ; 
thus he must have been considered as a malefic deity. 

According to Yak^a (4. 30), Ahirbudhna is one whose 
abode is in the firmament (antariksa). 'According to Efeyana, 
the term signifies ‘ one going t^ the firmament." 

Oriental scholars^ think this deity to be * a serpent of the 
Deep ’. Macdonell tninks that Vrtra and Ahirbudhna were 
probably the one and the same god but that later they have 
become differentiated from each other. 

We have shown under Aja Ekapad that Ahirbudhna is the 
star a Andromedae. 

4. A'pali, The present deity has been invoked seven times. 

She is brilliant (VII. 47. 3 ; VII. 49. 2-4) and producer 

(oozer) of honey (VII. 49. 3). She was born in the firmament 
(VII. 49. 2). We find the mention of her ‘ waves ’ (VII. 
47. 2) which arose in the heaven (X. 30. 9). Indra drinks the 
(water from the) wave (X. 30. 9). She goes through water 
(VII. 49. 1) and has got medicine (from herbs) and fire in her 
body (X. 9. 6). Fire has entered the body of Apa (VII. 49. 4). 
Varuna is her husband (VII. 49. 3). Indra released her once 
(VII. 49, 1). Varuna and Soma live in her abode (VII. 49. 4). 

The name of Apa occurs some forty-seven times in Vaja- 
saneyisamhita in connection with the mantras of various, sac- 
rifices. In many hymns she has been invoked for various 
kinds of benefit or gift. In the Atharvaveda, we find the 
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word more than one hundred and twenty times. The goddess 
has been invoked several times. The word has also been used 
for water and for the milky way (heavenly waters) as well. 
No new characteristics of the deity are, however, available 
in either of these Vedas. 

The term is also found in the Brahmanas. Apah has been 
called the life (prana) (Taitt. Br. 3. 2, 5. 2 ; Tandya Br. 9. 9. 4 : 
6at. Br. 3, 8. 2, 4 ; Jaim. Br., Uttar. 3, 10. 9), the nectar (^at. 
Br. 1. 9. 3. 7 ; 3. 9. 4. 16 ; 4. 4. 3. 15 ; Kaus. Br. 12. 1 ; Ait. Br. 
8. 20), the well (Sat. Br. 6. 7. 4. 4 ; also in Yajurveda 12. 19), 
the pacification (6xt. Br. 1. 2. 2. 11 ; etc. Ait. Br. 7. 5. Tanda 
Br. 8. 7-8; Kaus. Br. 3. 6-9. Gop.-Br. 1. 25), the medicine 
(Kaus. Br. 3. 6-9 ; Gop.-Br. 1. 25), the sap of annual herbs (l§at. 
Br. 3. 6. 1. 7 ; 3. 3. 3. 18 ; 3. 9. 4. 7), reverence (Taitt. Br. 3. 2. 
4. 1), vigorous (^at. Br. 1. 1.1.1; 3. 1. 2. 10 ; 5. 3. 4. 13), pure 
(^at. Br. 1. 1. 1. 1 ; etc.), milky juice (Tanda Br. 1. 3. 4. 8), the 
vai4ya (Kaus. Br. 12. 1), the food (anna) i§at. Br. 2. 1, 1. 3 : 
etc. ; Taitt. Br. 3. 8. 2. 1 ; 3. 8. 17. 5 ; Kaus. Br. 12. 3. 8 ; Ait. Br. 
6. 30; Jaim. Br. Uttar, 25. 9 ; 1. 29. 5). destroyer of evil 
(Taitt. Br. 3. 2. 3. 12 ; 3.^2. 4. 2), the bolt (^at. Br. 5. 3. 4. 1), 
the sun (arka) (Sat. Br. 10. 6. 5. 2), the Yajna (Kaus. Br. 12. 1 ; 
Sat. Br. 1. 1. 1. 12, etc. ; Taitt. Br. 3. 2, 4. 1 ; Ait. Br. 2. 20) and 
the retah (seminal fluid) (Ait. Br. 1.3; 6at. Br. 3. 8. 4. 11 : 
etc.). She has been called the wife of Varuna (Taitt. Br. 1. 1. 
3. 8) and of Agni (§at. Br. 6. 8. 2. 3). Again Apal;i is the 
favourite abode of the gods (devas) (Taitt. Br. 3. 2. 4. 2). 

In Yaju^ajyoti^a (81. 18, 33) and Arcajyotisa (SI. 14, 26), 
the Purvasadha nak^Atra is called ‘ Apa ’ and again she has 
been termed the lord of Ap|h. In Pitamahasiddhanta, the 
word ‘ dpa ’ has been used for the same^^asterism. In, Soma- 
siddhanta (4. 6. 4)^ the position of Apa has been given with 
regard to Abhijit, In the same work (4. 6. 12) as well as in 
Brahmasiddhanta (2. 178) and Suryasiddhanta (8. 21), Apa 
is stated to be placed on the north of Apam Vatsa._ 

Apah has been mentioned in the Avesta as ‘ Apo 

Oriental scholars regard the present deity as the moon 
(see Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology), 

Following the astronomical works above referred to, we are 
inclined to take her to represent d Sagittarius, the junction-star 
of Purvasadhanak^atra. The star is placed in the Milky Way. 

Now let us see how far we can interpret her characteristics 
if we accept this view. Her brilliancy is well-explained by 
taking her to be a brilliant star. The honey she oozes out is 
nothing but the star-cloud of the Milky Way surrounding 
her. The waves again refer to the branches of the Milky Way. 
The idea that the moon lives in her abode is explained by the 
fact that she is a junction-star. Again the idea that Varu^ia 
is her husband and lives in her abode is well-reconciled if we 
assume that the autumnal equinox (which represents Varuna 
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was close to the star at the period of observation. Further, 
the idea that Indra released her once is very nicely explained 
if we take Indra to represent the summer solstice. In such 
a case, the release by Indra simply means that the part of the 
ecliptic presided over by Indra had once passed through the 
star but was now replaced by another represented by Varuna. 
Her connection with medicinal herbs is understood since there 
was autumn at the time, the period of growing of the herbs. 
The numerous indefinite attributes of the deity recorded in 
the Brahmanas are also explained if we adopt the present 
view. 

5. Tvastf. This deity has been mentioned in some thirty- 
seven hymns. 

Tvasir has been called VUvarupa (omniform or having the 
beauty of the world) (III. 55. 19). He has also been addressed by 
another name Nestf (I. 15. 3), a name given to one of the main 
priests in a Soma-sacrifice. 

Tvastf has a wife (X. 66. 3) and is the father-in-law tf 
Vdyu (Vill. 26. 21, 22). Again he^ the father of VUvarupa, 
the guardian of cows. ^ 

We hear of Tvastf s dexterous hands (HI. 34. 20). He holds 
an iron axe in his hand (VIII. 29. 3) and has a chariot and 
steeds (VI. 47. 19). 

Tvastf is a skilful workman (1. 85. 9 ; III. 54. 12) ; he fashioned 
(I. 32, 2; I 85.9; V. 31. 4; VI. 17. 10; etc.) and sharpened (I. 
52. 7) Indra’s thunderbolt. He also sharpens the iron axe of 
Brahmaimspati who makes the cup by its aid (X. 53. 9). 

We are informed of some of his deefcls. Thus he makes the 
people long-lived by remaining jji company with them (X. 18. 6). 
He develops the gerfi in the womb and shapes the human and 
animal forms (I. 188. 9 ; VIII. 91. 8 ; X. 1,84. 1). He has been 
invoked to bestow vigorous sperm (to male) for the generation 
of strong offsprings (III, 4. 9; III. 55. 19) and to give brave 
sons (VII. 34. 20). Tvastf fashioned a new cup (I. 205) which 
contained the food for the Asuras (I. 110. 3 ) or the beverages 
of the gods (I. 161. 5; III. 35. 5). He begot Brhaspati 
(II. 23. 17). Tvastf, along with the Heaven and Earth, the 
Waters and the Bhrgus, generated Agni. 

Tvastf remains in company with the gods’ wives (II, 31. 
4; II. 36. 3 ) ; when he found his cup divided into four pieces 
(by the Rbhus), he concealed himself among the women (1, 
161. 4). He appears in many places of the world (VI. 47. 19). 

Indra drank the Soma juice in Tvastr’s cup by force (III. 48. 4) 
and by defeating him (IV. 18. 3). Tvastf trembles for fear of 
Indra’s wrath. He was crushed by Indra who seized him by the 
foot (IV. 18. 12). 

We are also told that the’ light (darkness-destroying energy) 
of Tvastf was caught (was concealed) in the moon’s disk (11. 
84. 15). 
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A story is told of the marriage of Saranyu, the daughter of 
Tvasfr (X. 17. 1, 2). The whole world came to the occasion of the 
marriage of Saranyu. When she (the mother of Yama) was 
married to the sun, she disappeared. When the immortal 
(lady) was concealed from the mortals, a woman of her form 
(Savarna) was given to the sun and the ASvins were born to 
them. Sarariyu left the twins. « 

In later Sanskrit works Tvasir has been identified with 
the sun. In Kausika Sutra he is identified with the sun and 
Praj=ipati as well. In Mahabharat he has been recognised as a 
form of the sun. In Markandeya Purana he has been identi- 
fi^d with Vi^vakarman and Prajapati. 

In Arcajyotisa (si. 9) and Yayusajyotisa (si. 10) he has been 
identified with Citra (the star Spica) in one place and as its presid- 
ing deity in another (A.j. si. 26 ; y.j. 33). 

I shall now discuss the physical basis of the deity. 

The name of the deity, derived from the root tvaks seems 
to mean “the fashioner” or “artificer” (see Macdonell’s Vedic 
Mythology, p. 111). ^ 

Although Tvastr has itself been recognised as a deity in 
the Rigveda, still the name has been used in several places 
to qualify the fire and the sun. 

Tvastr has been regarded as an obscure deity by the 
Vedic scholars. Different scholars hold different views on the 
nature of the deity : thus, Kuhn, Hillebrandt, and Hardy regard 
him as the solar deity and they are justified by the fact that 
the nanje has been used to qualify the sun in several places. 
Ludwig considers him as a god of the year. Oldenburg regards 
him as a “ pure abstraction expressing a definite characteristic 
activity” (Vedic Mythology, p. 117). “ ^ 

Considering Tvodir as a definite deity, as he is invoked 
in the Rigveda (apart from the term being used for the fire 
or the sun), we find that no definite idea can be had of his 
physical nature from the Rigveda alone. We may, however, 
form a definite idea of the deity from the fact that he has been 
identified with the brilliant star 8pica (in the constellation of 
Virgo — Kanyd) in the Vedtogajyotisa. We shall now see how far 
we can appropriately interpret the various attributes of Tvastr 
if we identify him with the star Spica. 

The Spica has been called the little lancet-bearer (Smyth's 
Cycle of Celestial Objects, Second Edition, 1881, p. 376) ; Tvastr 
holds an axe in his hand. The sign Virgo has been credited 
with the power of producing fruits and animals (Ibid., p. 377). 
The star Spica has been called the ear of com, grain, and seed 
in ancient times (Primitive Constellations by R. Brown, Vol. I, 
p. 65). Tvastr has also been credited with creative powers. 
Tvastr’s cup is the moon's disk. The defeat of Tvastr by Indra 
can be well reconciled if we think of a period when the summer 
solstice (which is associated with rains and thunderstorms in 
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India — attributed to Indra) was passing through the con- 
stellation. Tvastr’s generation of the fire can be understood 
when we find that the constellation Virgo is remarkable for 
the large number of nebulae surrounding the Spica. In fact 
the constellation has been called ‘‘ the field of the nebulae (Rev. 
Charles Whyte’s Constellations and their History, 1928, p. 127). 
The epithet that Tvastr is the “guardian of cows” may have 
something to do with the clouds or with the brightness of the 
star itself which has its figure in the form of a lam^) or pearl. 
The nebulae might have been referred to as the gods’ wives. 
The w^aters evidently refer to the celestial waters — the milky 
way. The important evidence we possess is the statement that 
Tvastfs light has been obscured by the moon’s disk. The Spica 
is a junction star (that is, it comes in conjunction with the moon). 
In consideration of these facts we may take Tvasij as the 
personification of the star Spica. 

Lastly, as regards the story of Saranyu\^ marriage with 
the sun, we can identify Saray^yu with usd, the morning. 
Savarnd with the daylight after th^unrise. The birth of the 
Alvins simply means their appearance in the morning when 
the story was composed from actual observation. 

B, Heavenly Dogs, 

Dogs are mentioned in nearly all the Vedas. Although 
the earthly animals are distinctly meant in some passages, 
celestial objects seem to be indicated in others. 

(1) Saramd. The name occurs in* six passages and in 
one complete hymn (as a dialogue between her and the Panis) 
in the Kigveda. Sh^has been described as one with strong legs 
(III. 31. 6). From the dialogue betweei\ Sarama and Panis 
(X. 108) we find that she was deputed by Indra as a messenger 
in search of cows kept hidden by the Panis under the mountains 
(X. 108. 7). She told them that Vrhaspati, Soma, the stones 
for grinding the Soma plant, the sages, and the learned people 
had all come to know of the cows concealed by them and 
threatened them that they would be killed if they did not run 
away from the place (X. 108. 11). She had to cross a river 
(Rasd) to go to the Panis (X. 108. 2). Then Indra broke asunder 
the mountains and she discovered the cows (IV. 16. 8), where 
they were confined (I. 72. 8), by their lowing (III. 31. 6). After 
the cows had been discovered, Vrhaspati killed the Panis and 
rescued the cows (I. 62. 3). Sarama (evidently for the services 
she rendered) got plenty of food and other articles from Indra 
(III, 31. 6) and the Angirasas for her son (I. 62. 3). Lastly, 
we are informed of the ceremonies performed by the Angirasas 
which proved successful and Sarama came to the place of 
sacrifice and saw the cows (V. 45. 7) ; we are also told that, 
on the advent of dawn, Angirasas met with the cows and there 
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was a proper pouring of milk over the place of sacrifice and 
Sarama was able to see the cows on the right path (V. 45. 8). 

We do not find any reference in the other Vedic works. 

In Nirukta (2, 24), Sarama is regarded as a ‘ bitch of the 
gods ’. 

Sarama is regarded by Max Muller (Science of Languages, 
1882, Vol. II, pp. 513-6) as ‘ dawn ’ and the whole myth as a 
figurative description of a natural phenomenon of the morning. 
The cow^s, i.e. the suns rays or reddened clouds were concealed 
by the Panis, i.e. darkness. At dawn, Indra, i.e. the day- 
light appeared, fought with darkness, and released the cows, 
I am unable to accept this view, as it does not take into account 
such points as the giving of milk by the cows, and Sarama 
as the bitch of the gods. Further Indra cannot be taken to 
represent light. A better and more feasible explanation will 
be offered below. 

We shall see that Sarama is the star Procyon of Canis 
minor. The name saram^ is derived from saranct (Nirukta 
2, 24) meaning ‘ one mov^ig swiftly We have also mention 
of her strong legs. She Has been called ‘ a bitch of the gods ’ 
and is comparable to the dog accompanying a hunter, a practice 
which holds good not only at the present time, but for bygone 
days as well. We know that the common and domestic animals 
had their place in heaven as constellation figures in ancient 
times. There is a passage in Taittiriya Brahmana (I. 5. 4) 
where it is said that Prajapati created all animals and each of 
them occupied a star. Hence Sarama may be taken as a star 
(or a constellation) haV^ing the form of a dog or bitch. There 
is mention of three offsprings of Sarama (Sarameyas) or Dogs 
which will be discussed below. ^ 

Sarama is the paother of the Dogs and we have Procyon as 
the fore-dog. Sarama had to cross a river to go to the Panis. 
Procyon ‘was supposed to have crossed the “Great Stream*’ 
as the Egyptians called the Milky Way, which now lies between 
him and his brother Canis Major, and hence he appears as 
“before** the Sirius-dog*. The Euphratian name of Procyon 
was Kakkab Pallika or Palura (‘ the crossing-of-the-water-Dog *). 
Again ‘ a circular “ object of ivory ** figured by Schliemann 
(Ihos, p. 601) shows a scorpion (probably with a part of the 
Milky Way ^) in the centre, a Dog (male) on one side and a Dog 
(female) on the other *. (Brown*s Primitive Constellations, 
Vol. I, p. 279.) Taking these facts into consideration, we 
may take Sarama to represent Procyon, the female dog. Rasa 
is the Milky Way. Further, we find in Mahabharata that 
Sarama followed Skanda (the constellation figure of Orion) 
in his march. Procyon lies a little way off to the east of Orion 
and beyond the Milky Way (Popular Hindu Astronomy, by 


I This is our insertion. 
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Kalinath Mukherji, p. 51). This also leads us to the same 
idea. 

The myth in my opinion seems to be nothing but a vivid 
representation of the natural phenomenon of the summer 
monsoon, the rainfall of the hot season attended with thunder- 
storm. Cows are clouds and their milk is rainwater. Panis 
were the demons of drought ^and Indra the god who caused 
the downpour. Vrhaspati seems to be the planet Jupiter. 

Lastly, we cannot accept the idea of Max Muller that Vedic 
8arama is a remnant of Helena ; w^e rather think her to corres- 
pond with Hermes, the messenger of the god Zeus. 

(2) Svan (Sdrameya). In the Rigveda, the animal is men- 
tioned in connection with the Rbhus (I. 161. 13). It is said to 
awaken the Rbhus when they sleep in the abode of the sun 
at the end of a year. In another place (VII. 55. 2), the dog is 
addressed as a bright son of Sarama (Sarameya) who shows 
his tooth, which gleams like a lance’s point within his mouth 
when he would bite. Lastly, wo adk told (X. 86. 4) that, while 
Indra protects the favourite Vrsak»i, the Dog, a pursuer of 
the boar (varaha), has bitten his ear. » 

In the Atharvaveda there are three passages which definitely 
refer to a celestial Dog (VI. 80. 1-3). They run thus : (i) He 
flees in the firmament observing all things. We adore the 
greatness of the Heavenly Dog with this offering, (ii) The 
three Kalakanjas are set aloft in heaven as they were Gods. 
I call all these to be our help and keep this man secure from 
harm, (iii) Your birth is in water, your station is in heaven, 
your majesty is on earth and in the ocean. We will adbre the 
greatness of the Heavenly Dog with this offering. 

It is quite clear from the ^ove passages that the Dog is 
a heavenly luminous Ibody ; further, her birth in water indicates 
that he is placed in the Milky Way. We* have numerous re- 
ferences to a Dog-star Sirius in the astronomy of the West 
(Whyte’s Constellations and their History, p. 232 ; Brown’s 
Primitive Constellation, Vol. I, pp. 98, 99, etc.). Sirius lies in 
the mouth of the constellation Canis Major. I identify Svan 
with Canis Major. One of the passages from the Rigveda 
above referred to (VII. 55. 2) agrees remarkably with one which 
we quote below from Aratos’s Pbaenomenon (pp. 582-5) on 
Canis Major and its tooth-star Sirius. The passage runs thus : 

. . . .His portentious jaw 

Bears at the end a star which scorches most. 

Resplendent ; so men it the Scorcher call. 

Comparing the two passages we may say that &van re- 
presents the constellation Canis Major and its tooth the star 
Sirius. As the terms ‘ constellation ’ and ‘ star ’ were very 
loosely used in ancient times and were interchangeable^ it is 
quite possible that Svan might have represented the Dog-star 
Sirius as well (see Brown’s Primitive Constellations, Vol. I, 
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pp. 278, 285). The boar, pursued by the dog, may be a con- 
stellation figure coinciding with the constellation Lepus chased 
by the Dog-star (Brown’s Primitive Constellations, Vol. I, 
p. 97). Vrsakapi seems to be the constellation Orion (see p. 
100 ). 

We find mention of Mrgavyddha in connection wdth a myth 
described in Aitareya Brahmana (3, 33). The story, told briefly, 
is that Prajapati, lustful of his own daughter, followed her. 
She assumed the shape of a doe and Prajapati transformed him- 
self into a buck. He approached her. The gods, in order to 
prevent the evil consequences of this act, created a god, Bhuta 
vat from their own bodies. Bhutavan pierced Prajapati with 
an arrow and, having done so, went up (that is, became a 
heavenly body). He was now named Mrgavyddha ; or the 
hunter of the deer. The female deer became the nak^atra 
Rohinu The arrow became three-knotted. It thus appears 
that Mrgavyadha is a cel^tial body. It is mentioned as a 
star in Soma-siddhanta, BrMma-siddhanta, and Surya-sidclhanta 
and its position, there g^en, makes it identical with the star 
Sirius. It is also known as Lubdhaka. Thus, whereas Svan 
represents the constellation Canis Major, its tooth -star became 
later on known as Mrgavyadha or Lubdhaka, and is the Dog- 
star Sirius. The three knots of the arrow seem to be the three 
stars on the belt of Orion. 

(3) Yama's Dogs. In the Rigveda there are two passages 
where we have mention of Yama’s two dogs (X. 14. 10, 11). 
In the^first passage, the dead is directed to go to the place of 
the two dogs, that ate four-eyed and variegated in colour. 
In the second passage, the fcgir-eyed dogs are mentioned as 
two messengers of Yama, guarding the p«th to his abode. In 
the Atharvaveda tlje same two passages are repeated (18. 2, 
11, 12). There is a third passage (8. 1. 9) where Yama’s dogs 
are called road-defenders. 

Considering the physical nature of Yama (to be dis- 
cussed) his Dogs must also be some celestial bodies. The 
two Heavenly Dogs known to the ancients have been identified 
with Sarama and ^van, so that this pair must be some other 
body represented in heaven. As Yama’s dogs remain as a pair 
and guard the path of the dead to Yama’s abode, and as the 
dead fathers are the presiding lords of the asterism Vicftau^ 
(the two Vicritas — stars A and v Scorpiones lying side by side), 
also known as Mula in astronomical works, we may take the 
two dogs of Yama as the two above-mentioned stars of the 
asterism Mula. The name vicfta means one which ‘ opens ’ 
or ‘ loosens ’ and thus the Vicritas may be openers of the gate 
of Yama’s path. Now, why are Yama’s dogs four-eyed ? 
Ther^ was a Semitic myth that the ‘ solar Merodakh had four 
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divine dogs ’ ; ‘ this number is not accidental, but represents 
the flow of light from the Diurnal-sun to the four quarters ’ 
(Brown’s Primitive Constellations, Vol. I, p. 277). Here, too, 
the four eyes may refer to four quarters. The name Mula 
of the asterism (signifying one at the base or root) was perhaps 
given to it from the fact that the autumnal equinox was passing 
through it at this time and }j[> thus formed the starting point 
of that half of the sun’s path which lay to the south of the 
celestial equator. As the autumnal equinoctial point represents 
^ due west *, we can easily determine the other directions frcm 
it. Thus the four eyes of Yama’s dogs were recognised, looking 
at and pointing out the four directions. 

Tn this connection we may consider why the fathers are 
made presiding deities of the two asterisms, Magha and Mula 
(Taitt. Sam. 4. 4. 10). When the vernal equinoctial point was 
placed near the Pleiades (Krittikas), Mula used to rise at sunset 
and Magha after midnight during the winter (near about the 
winter solstice). The period of l!^ter cold has the highest 
death-rate particularly among the a*ed. Further, the vitality 
of sick and debilitated people beconil more or less lowered at 
night, specially after nightfall and after midnight ; and thus 
they become more susceptible to death at these two periods 
of time. Consequently, the rising of these two asterisms were 
thought to be inauspicious causing the death of the people. 
It- is for this reason, in my opinion, that the dead fathers were 
made their presiding gods. 

(4) KaAlcanjas, We have already alluded to the Kala- 
kanjas in a passage of the Atharvaveda (6. 80. 2). Although 
nothing more is found here, we have a story about them in 
Taittiriya Brahmana^(l. 1. 2, 4-%). The story runs thus : There 
were asuras, Kdlakanjas, by name. They built a fire-altar in 
order to gain the world of heaven. Every man added a brick 
to it. Indra, in the disguise of a Brahmana, put a brick on for 
himself saying ‘ this is citrd by name ’. They climbed up to 
heaven. Indra, however, pulled out his brick and they fell 
down and became spiders. Two of them flew up and became 
two Heavenly Dogs. The same story is narrated in Satapatha 
Brahmana (2. 1. 2. 13-17) in a slightly different form. The 
name of the altar is given here as Rauhir^^, There is also an 
allusion to this story in the Rigveda (II. 12. 1), where Indra, 
the thunder-holder, is said to have rent the Rauhina into pieces, 
when climbed (by the asuras) to get to heaven. Now, there 
are two stars, a iittle way to the north of Citra (Spica) which 
are named Asterion and Chara, forming a small constellation, 
Canes Venatici, introduced by Hevelius in the 17th century. 
There is a star cluster near the southern edge of the constella- 
tion. The constellation is illustrated as two greyhounds held by 
a leash in the hand of Bootes (another neighbouring constella- 
tion). (Whyte’s Constellations and their History, p. 163.) The 
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two Kalakanjas who flew up and became dogs may be the two 
hounds representing the two stars of the constellation (K. 
Mukherji’s Popular Hindu Astronomy, p. 53). The star cluster 
may be made to represent the spiders. It is, however, remark- 
able that the myth of the Ancient East should be explained by 
a new constellation that was erected as late as the 17th century ; 
this may be a simple coincidence, or Hevelius may have had 
his materials from the East. 

The import of the myth is very obscure. The formation 
of a ,/ire-altar gradually built up and its sudden breaking down 
suggest to us the gradual approach of a comet and its disrup- 
tion. Such an event has been more than once witnessed by 
modern astronomers. The agency of Indr a in its renting into 
pieces and the formation of one of its bricks by Citras make 
me believe that such a disruption, if it actually took place, 
must have occurred close to Citra with the summer solstice 
passing nearabout. 

/r 

G, Deities convicted vnth Lunar Asterums. 

1, Aryaman. The deity has been invoked some seventy- 
seven times. He is closely associated with Mitra and Varupa, as 
the latter (two) deities have been invoked sixty-six times with 
Aryaman. Indra has been praised eleven times with him. 

In spite of the fact that Aryaman has been praised in so 
many places, very few of his characteristics have been revealed 
to us. He has a milk-giving cow (I. 139. 7). He becomes a 
benefactor with the help of Fire (I. 141. 9) and protects the 
honest like Fire (I. 186. 2). He takes the side of (that is, 
supports) Fire’s daughter (V. b. 2). He is one of the sons of 
Aditi (I. 41. 3-7; V. 67. 1). Aryaman,* Mitra, and Varuna 
remain always associated with one another (VIII. 26. 11) and 
protect (us) together (VIII. 27. 17). Their works are of the 
same nature (II. 27. 2). They praise the sun in association with 
Aditi (VII, 38, 4). They have created the autumn (year), 
month, day, night, sacrifice, and rks (VII. 66. 11). Again we 
find that Aryaman has been praised for providing a new wife, 
once with Bhaga (X. 85. 23) and once with Bhaga and Savitr 
(X, 85. 36). Soma has been compared with Aryaman and Mitra 
and Varuna. 

The name of Aryaman occurs in Vajasaneyisamhita, the 
passages being mostly quoted from the Rigveda. In Taittiriya 
Samhita we are told that Aryaman, Mitra, and Varuna hold the 
three worlds and the three heavens (2. 1. 11). Again he has 
been identified with the sun (2, 3, 4). In Atharvaveda, Arya- 
man has been invoked for benefit in general, to prevent ill- 
luck, in marriage ceremonies (XIV. 1, 50 ; XIV. 2, 13), to 
provide a wife or husband (VI, 60. 1), to remove ill omens on 
the part of a woman (I. 18, 2) and in the mantras for an easy 
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delivery (I. 11. 1). He has again been called the grandfather 
of lac (lak^a) (V. 5. 1). 

In Taittiriya Brahmana (2, 3, 5. 4) Aryaman has been 
called the sacrificial fire {Yajna) ; again he has been said to be 
provided with beasts (3. 1. 4. 9). In Satapatha Brahmana 
(5. 5. 1, 12) we are told that the path of Aryaman is placed 
above the high directions (regions) of Brhaspati. 

In Arcajyotisa (si. 14, 25) and Yajusajyotisa (si. 18, 32), 
Aryaman is regarded as the lord of Uttaraphalguni nakyatra 
(the junction-star being Leonis). In Pitamaha-siddhanta 
and Vrddhavasistha-siddhanta (8, 18) wc find the word ‘ arya- 
man ’ in place of Uttaraphalguni. 

Aryaman (as Airyema) has been praised in the Avesta. 
Thus, in Vendidad (20, 24) he is said to have produced evil 
corruptions in the bodies of men ; further (20, 26) he is invoked 
to give joy to men and women of Zarathustra. Again (22, 23) 
we get the mention of the dwelhM of Airyama ; he is asked to 
heal (the sick person) (22, 25) ; hlfe also called lustry (22, 52). 
We find prayers for him in Ya§na (^ 1-3) and Khordah-Avesta 
(18. 2, 2, 7)‘. " 

We do not get any definite views from the oriental scholars 
of the physical nature of the present deity. According to Say ana 
(in his commentary on I. 90. 1) he is the sun who is the lord 
of the division into day and night ; again, in another place, he 
calls him the deity of the junction of the day and night. Con* 
sidering Mitra an^ Varuna as the day and night, Satyabrata 
Sama^rami (a commentator on the Rigveda) considered the sun 
before midday as the present deity. • 

The Uttaraphalguni nak^atra forms one-third of the sign 
Leo and two-thirds of the ndkt sign Virgo. The sign Leo, 
was named A-ru in the Euphratian list and Aryiah in Hebrew 
(Brown’s Primitive Constellations ^ Vol. I, p! 62). There seems 
to be every probability of the identity of A-ru and Aryiah on 
one hand and Arya on the other. Further the term aryaman 
may be made to mean ‘ one forming (or having) the hon ’. 
In ancient times the sign held a close relationship with the 
sun (Whyte’s Constellations and their History, p, 121). Whyte 
holds that the place of the sun at the summer solstice was in 
this constellation at the time the star groups were recognised 
(p. 120). Again, the sun is the presiding deity of the sign Leo. 
All these facts help to explain why Aryaman has been made to 
represent the sun. The Fire with which our deity is connected 
in some of his attributes probably represents the sun (the 
celestial fire). The ‘ daughters of fire ’ are probably the brilhant 
stars, as a, y, B Leonis, etc. in the neighbourhood. The sign 
Leo is probably meant by calling him one ‘ provided with beasts* 
(or probably the lord of beasts). 

We have seen that Aryaman, Mitra, and Varuna are pfaised 
together in a large number of hymns and that it is distinctly 
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stated that they are always associated together. We come to 
know from the ancient astronomical works of the Hindus 
(Yaju^ajyoti^a, si. 10, 33, 34 ; Arcajyoti§a, sL 9, 26, 27 ; Pita- 
maha-siddhanta ; Brahma-siddhanta 2. 174 ; Soma-siddhanta 
4. 6, 34 ; SQrya-siddhanta 8. 18) that Mitra is the presiding deity 
of Anuradha (the junction-star of which is or 8 scorpionis) 
in the sign Scorpio and Varuna the^lord of Satabhi§a (the junction- 
star of which is A Aquarii) in the sign Aquarius. Thus the reason 
why they are closely associated seems to be due to the fact that 
the three asterisms could be seen as the same at night. We know 
that Anuradha is placed at about a distance of 77® from XJttara- 
phalguni and Satabhi^a at about a distance of 170® from the 
latter, and thus they together occupy less than half the circle 
of ecliptic (360®). Thus arranged, the three asterisms could 
be seen together above the horizon during some part of night 
for more than five months continuously. 

We also find that the deity is connected with matrimonial 
ceremonies and that the aK^ributes referred to in the Atharva- 
veda and Avesta are all^related to the spring. Now^ spring 
extends for three months from the vernal equinox to summer 
solstice in the counting of four seasons or two months thereabout 
(or ending in the summer solstice) in the counting of six seasons. 
We find, that Spica (Citra) in the sign Virgo (placed behind 
Leo) used to be held as the spring star by the Chinese in ancient 
times (Whyte’s Constellations and their History, p. 124) ; and 
we have already referred to the position o^the sun in Leo in 
the summer solstice in ancient times (the summer solstice being 
placed*in the beginning of the sign Leo about 4,500 years ago). 
We thus see why the deity in his attributes is connected with 
spring. ‘ 

Having seen that the summer solstice was placed near the 
asterism at the time when the observations were made, we can 
easily explain his ‘ milk-giving cow ’ as the ‘ rain-giving cloud ” 
and his leadership in the giving of water. 

Thus we may take Aryaman to represent Uttaraphalguni 
or its presiding deity. Perhaps he is also more or less related 
to the winter solstice. 

2. Dhdtf. This deity has been mentioned about nine 
times in the Rigveda. In one place (X. 82. 2) ViiSvakarman has 
been called dhdtd, evidently meaning creator (or supporter) 
of the imiverse. We also find him invoked with Indra and 
Vidhatr, but oriental scholars take Dhatr and Vidhatr to qualify 
Indra (X. 167. 3). He is said to have created, in proper time„ 
the sun, moon, heaven, sky, and earth (X. 190. 3). Again 
he has been called the creator (supporter) of the creators 
(supporters) and the lord of the world and the protector (traty) 
(X. 128. 7). Then again, he has been invoked to be propitious 
to the sages (VII. 35. 3), to give protection to the eyes with 
Savity and the Mountain (X. 158. 3) ; and to support the gravid 
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womb of women (X. 184. 1), while Visnu is asked to make the 
women fit for conception, Prajapati to make the semen dis- 
charge, and Tva^tr to develop the foetus. Lastly, he has 
been invoked in the marriage ceremony to give affection between 
the married couple (X. 85. 47). 

In White Yajurveda, the deity has been mentioned about 
five times. Once he has been called liberal (8, 17) and in 
another place (17, 26) he has been designated as mighty in 
disposition. 

In Black Yajurveda, Dhatr has been mentioned for some 
thirteen times. He has been called a giver (1. 4. 44). He is 
said to have established the fire and represent the year (1. 5. 1). 
Dhatr with six syllables won the six seasons (I. 7. 11). He is 
the lord of the offspring and wealth, and is the ruler and creator 
of the world (3. 3. 1). Again, he is the lord of food and gives 
food to the baby as it is born (5. 3. 4). We are also informed 
of his lordly power (3. 3. 10). Ifostly, we find him invoked 
in connection with various sacrificed and he has been bestowed 
with various offerings. 

Dhatr has been invoked nearly forty times in the Atharva- 
veda to grant all sorts of benefits. Thus he has been prayed 
for general well-being (XIX. 10. 3), for peace and prosperity 
(XIX. 9, 12), for prosperity with Udumbar (fig.) amulet (XIX. 
31. 3), with Rati and Savitr for power (III. 8. 2), for wealth 
(VII. 18. 2-4), for long life (XVIII. 4, 8), with Vayu, Indra, 
and Savitr for continued life (VIII. 1. 15), and with Vidhatr, 
Savitr, etc. for protecting the sacrifice from nirrti (perdition) 
(V. 3, 9). He has been begged to untie the skin-bag of tho 
water of heaven (VII. 18. 1). ^He has also been invoked for 
defence against witclicraft (VIII. 5. 18), against arbudi (varicose 
veins ?) (XI. 11, 25) and to heal a wound a^id reduce a disloca- 
tion (IV. 12. 2). Again, he has been prayed to kill the enemy 
(X. 6, 21) and to protect in war (XIX. 20. 1). We find him 
invoked for getting a good husband for a woman and a good 
wife for a man (VI. 60. 3), in marriage ceremonies with other 
deities (XIV. 1. 33, 34 ; XVI. 2. 13), for successful conception 
(V, 25. 4, 5), and for progeny (VII. 20. 1). He has again been 
invoked in the mantras for funeral ceremonies, where he has 
been asked to protect the dead from perdition from the southern 
quarters, while Indra and Maruts have been prayed to protect 
him from the eastern, Aditi with Adityas from the western, 
and Soma with all the gods from the northern quarters (XVIII. 
3. 25-28) ; he has also been asked to maintain the dead aloft 
(XVIII. 3. 29). In addition, we know some Of his characteristics 
from the Atharvaveda. Thus, he has been called the main- 
tamer (XVIII. 3. 29), master, and lord of the moving creation 
(VII. 18. 1). He sustains the earth, sky, and the sun (VI. 60. 
3). Again, in a hymn (IX. 12) where the various parts of the 
body of an ox and its various postures have been assigned to 
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various deities, the knee-joint has been attributed to Dhatr 
(IX. 12, 10) ; it has also been stated that the ox is Agni when 
sitting, the Asvins when arisen, Indra when standing eastward, 
Yama when standing southwards, Dhatr when standing west- 
ward, and Savitr when standing northward (IX. 12. 20, 21). 
Lastly, we are told that at the beginning of creation Dhatr 
was unborn (XI. 10. 5) and that he was born Dhatr (XI. 10. 9). 

In the Brahmanas, several deities have been qualified as 
dhdtd (perhaps with reference to the protective or supporting 
influence : thus Prajapati (^at. Br. 9. 5. 1-38), the sun (Ait, Br. 
3. 48), the Fire (Taitt. Br. 3. 3. 10. 2), the moon (Sadv. Br. 4. 6 ; 
Gop. Br. 1. 10), and the earth (Taitt. Br. 3. 8. 23. 3), have been 
so qualified. The year (Taitt. Br. 1. 7. 2. 1) and Death (Taitt. 
Br. 3. 12. 9. 6) have also been called dhata. In some Brahmanas 
(Tandya, 24. 12. 4 ; Taitt. 2. 6. 19. 1-2) Dhatr has been regarded 
as one of the Adityas. 

In the Naighantuka (^5), Dhatr has been enumerated 
with the gods of the mid<^e region. In Niriikta (10. 26. 1) 
he has been described as generator (or ordainer) of all beings. 

The word is also found in the earlier astronomical works 
of the Hindus. The term is used for the Uttaraphdlguni naksatra 
in Arcajyoti$a (si. 9) and Yaju^ajyoti^a (si. 10). Somakara, 
the commentator, takes the word to mean Yama. Again 
Aryaman has been stated to be the two Uttaraphdlgunis or their 
presiding deity in the same two works (Arcaj. si. 9, 14, 25 ; 
Yaj. 10, 18, 32) as well as in Pitamaha-siddhanta and Vrhad- 
vasi^tha-siddhanta (8. 18). 

Nothing definite is said regarding the physical nature of 
the deity by the oriental schol/irs, except that he is regarded 
as the creator in general. ( 

From the study pf Dhatr we find that, whereas he developed 
into a pre-eminent deity during the Vedic period, he merged 
into oblivion in the Brahmanic times. Considering the Vedic 
age, we find in the Rigveda that he has been regarded as a creator 
of the world and invoked to support the earthly beings mainly 
in the way of giving them progeny. In the Yajurvedas, his 
field of gift has been further extended as a sustainer by food and 
wealth throughout the year. Lastly, in the Atharvaveda, 
we find him invoked for all sorts of gifts, in fact for all sorts of 
well-being and prosperity not only for the living but also for 
the soul of the deceased. Thus he has been regarded as a 
supporter and sustainer of the world and earthly beings. In 
the Brahmanas, he has almost lost his significance as a distinct 
personage. All the various deities have been qualified as dhata 
(or supporters of the world). 

From the above considerations I am led to the belief that, 
originally considered as a creator and then as a supporter of the 
world* as well, he was later on forgotten as such ; and, as we 
shall see, Prajapati came into pre-eminence in his place. 
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I shall now try to explain why he was identified with the 
nak^atra Uttaraphdlguni (in the singular) and why Aryaman 
later on replaced him and became the presiding deity of the 
same nak^atra now mentioned as Uttaraphdlgunau (in the 
dual). 

Taking at least some of the characteristics of the deity 
that we find in the Vedas, we* may perhaps consider the petiod 
of his benevolent works as related to the end of the spring 
(or beginning of the summer) and at the time of summer solstice, 
during which period the brilliant star Leonis seemed to rise 
regularly in the early morning. It is for this reason that the 
star was identified with the deity. As the deity failed to be 
recognised later on, the lordship or identity was transferred 
to another deity, Aryaman. 

We may also set forth an explanation why the same 
naksatra is used in the singular and dual in two places. 

The astcrism Uttaraphalguil^s made to consist of two 
stars, the brilliant ^ Leonis, plac^ near the ecliptic, and 93 
Leonis, a less brilliant star and j^aced further north at a 
distance from the ecliptic. It seems to me that at the period 
when the asterisms were first recognised the lower star j8 Leonis 
placed close to the ecliptic was alone taken to represent the 
asterism, as the other was at a great distance from the equator. 
Later, when the equator, owing to the precessionof the equinoxes, 
came closer to the asterism, the upper star, now compara- 
tively nearer to the equator, was also taken into account and 
now the asterism was made to comprise the two stars. Although 
all the astronomical works recognise the above tw^o stars in the 
asterism, one of them (Jyoti^asara) recognises only a single 
one, thus adhering t# the old idea. 

In this connection we may briefly discuss the deity Vidhatr. 
The name of this deity occurs twice in the Rigveda (VI. 50. 12 ; 
IX. 81. 5) as a distinct personality, where he has been invoked 
along with several other deities. In two other places (X. 
82. 2, 3) Vi^vakarman has been designated as vidhdtd or disposer 
(of the world). In the White Yajurveda the term is found 
twice as an attribute of Vi^vakarman (17. 26-7) and once of 
Agni (32. 10). In the Atharvaveda the name occurs thrice 
as a distinct deity and he has been invoked for various purposes 
(III. 10. 10 ; V. 3. 9 ; XIX. 37. 4). Vidhatr as a distinct deity 
does not appear in the Brahmanas, although in one place (Gop. 
Br. Utt. 1. 10) the moon has been called dhdtd and vidhdtd. 
Hence we may conclude that Vidhatr also fell into disregard 
as a distinct deity in the Brahmanic times. Evidently he took 
a less prominent part than Dhatr. 

3. PitaraJ}^, The term has been used in the Rigveda more 
than fifty times to mean forefathers or ancestors. Again the 
words pitardm and pitaram are found to occur some fifteen’times 
for the heaven and earth. Lastly, we have one complete hymn . 
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(X. 15) and some ten or more passages in which are invoked 
deities collectively known by the above name (pitarah). 

We find a number of characteristics of the deities in the 
Rigveda and that some of them are repeated in the other Vedas. 
They have been qualified as high or highly-placed ('pardsa), 
middle or belonging to the middle region (madhyama) and 
low^or belonging to the lower region {avara) (X. 15. 1) ; they 
have also been said to be foremost (eastern) (purvdsa or purva) 
(X. 15. 2, 8, 10), uppermost (upardsa), as remaining on the 
earth, in the dust (atmosphere) and in the heaven (viksu) (X. 
15. 2) ; further, they are said to reside near the ruddy one 
(arun^) (X. 15. 7) with the Devas (X. 15. 9), remain satisfied 
by themselves in the heaven (X. 15. 14), and ride on the same 
chariot as Indra and Dovas (X. 15. 11). They have been re- 
ferred to as known, unknown and as present in the sacrifice 
or not (X. 15. 13). They are stated to have once offered the 
Soma libation (Somyasah) ^^d to be fond of Soma (X. 15. 1, 
5, 8). Some of them are^Jated to have been fire-burned and 
others not so (X. 15. 14f^ They have been regarded as self- 
luminous (svarat) (X. 15. 14) and as pervaded with fire (X. 
15. 11). They have been said to be propitious, composers of 
hymns, truthful, intelligent, and performers of sacrifice (X. 
15. 9, 10). In this connection we get several names, viz. 
Kavyas (X. 14. 3), Angirases (X. 14. 4, 5), Atharvas (X. 14. 
6), Bhrgus (X. 14. 6), and Vasi^thas (X. 15. 8), evidently the 
names of deceased persons of the respective families regarded 
as the^ Pitrs. The Pitrs have been requested to sit on the 
south of the place of the sacrificial fire (X. 15. 6) and have 
been invoked for happiness (X^ 15. 4), protection (X. 15. 4, 5), 
riches (X. 15. 7, 11), and that they maycnot be offended by 
defects (in the sacrificial ceremonies) (X. 15. 6). 

The deities have many times been referred to in the White 
and Black Yajurvedas, both in original passages and in hymns 
borrowed from the Rigveda. In the White Yajurveda they 
have been called the ‘ heavenly folk ’ (3. 55) and are said to live 
in Yama’s realm (19. 45). They have been invoked as heroes, 
conquerors of armies, etc. (29. 46), and again for a good, brave 
son (2. 33) and for various other gifts. In the other work they 
have been eulogised many times in connection with various 
sacrifices. They have been said to guard Agni Angiras on the 
south with the swiftness of the wind (I. 2, 13). The world 
where the Pitrs sit is pure (1, 3. 1, 6). In many things they 
seem to be opposed to the gods. 

The Pitrs have been invoked many times in the Atharva- 
veda. Many deceased sages seem to have been invoked as 
Pitps (XVIII. 3. 16, 20). They have been said to represent 
the arrows of the southern quarter (III. 27. 2). Yama has 
been called their overlord (V. 25. 14 ; XVIII. 2, 26). They 
have been invoked in marriage ceremonies for protecting the 
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bridegroom and bride and for progeny (XIV. 2, 73). They 
have been praised several times in connection with funeral 
ceremonies : Thus, they have been requested to come on the 
south (XVIII. 1, 42) ; the deceased person has been said to 
get a place among the Pitrs (XVIII. 2, 25 ; XVIII. 4, 64 ; etc.). 
We hear of Pitrs that sit on the earth, in the atmosphere, and 
in the sky (XVIII. 4. 78-80). • Again, we have a passage wtfere 
the lowest heaven is called watery, the mid-heaven starry, and 
the fore-heaven, third one, the abode of the Pitrs (XVIII. 

2, 48). 

We have numerous references to the Pitrs in the Brahmanas. 
They have been regarded as gods (Kau?. Br. 5. 6 ; Gop. Br. 
1. 24). They are invisible to man (^at. Br. 2. 4. 2. 21 ; etc.). They 
reside in the south (Taitt. Br. 1-6. 8. 5 ; Sad. Br. 3. 1 ; etc.), in 
an intermediate quarter (Sat. Br. 1. 8. 1. 4 ; 2. 6. 1. 10, 11 ; 
etc.) and in the third sky (Tandya Br. 9. 8. 5 ; Taitt. Br. 1. 3. 
10. 5 ; 1. 6. 8. 7). Their home,\he pitrloka, is placed below 
(adha) (^at. Br. 14. 6. 1. 10) and^^ gate is situated on the 
south-east corner (6at. Br. 13. 8. 1.^). Three grades of Pitrs 
have been recognised : Somavanta (connected with Soma), 
Varhisadafy (seated on Ku^a grass), and Agnisvdtta (pervaded 
with fire) (!§at. Br. 5. 5. 4. 28 ; 14. 1. 3. 24). Soma, again, has 
been called the lord of Pitrs (6at. Br. 3. 2. 3. 17). The Pitrs 
have been regarded as the subjects of Yama (Sat. Br. 13. 4. 

3. 6 ; etc.). The world of the herbs belongs to the Pitrs (6at. Br. 
13. 8. 1. 20). Again Magha (one of the lunar asterisms) has 
been said to belong to them (Taitt. Br. 1. 5. 1. 2 ; 3. 1^ 1. 6). 

As just mentioned, we find that the naksatra Magha has 
been called Pitr in Vrhatvasi|ftha-siddhanta (8. 21), Soma* 
siddhanta (4. 6. 34)f and Surya-siddhanta (8. 18) ; again, the 
Pitrs are regarded as the lords of Magha in Yaju^ajyoti^a (si. 
32) and Arcajyoti^a (si. 25). 

There is not the least doubt that the Pitrs or Fathers re- 
present the dead ancestors or their departed souls dwelling in 
the heaven. 

The Pitrs are characterised by their intimate connection 
with Yama, who is their overlord and of whom they are subjects. 
Their place has been assigned to the south. Lastly, they are 
connected with the asterism Magha. We shall now see how 
we can reconcile these statements. We find in Vi^nupurana 
(II. Ch. 8) that in ancient times the sun’s northward shifting 
(uttardya'Qu) used to begin in the sign Capricorn and end in 
the sign Gemini and that his southward movement (daksindyana) 
used to begin from the sign Cancer to end in the sign 
Sagittarius. Thus we know that the summer solstice was 
placed at the end of Gemini or nearabout and the winter solstice 
at the end of Sagittarius. We are again told that the ^path 
of the Pitps is known as Mrgavithi, which comprises the asterisms 
Sravai^S., Satabhi^a, and Purvabhadrapada. SravanS. forms 
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the middle portion of the sign Capricorn. Satabhi§a and 
one-foiirth of Purvabhadrapada form the next sign Aquarius. 
Strangely enough we find that the asterism Dhanistha which 
is placed between Sravana and Satabhisja is missing here. We 
do not know whether it was omitted by an oversight or was not 
counted at the time owing to its smallness in size. In any case 
we come to know that the path ef the Pitrs used to begin with 
the winter solstice and end in the vernal equinox. This part 
of the year forms the coldest period and the death-rate, parti- 
cularly of elderly persons, is highest at this time. As Yama 
is the god of death, it is easy to understand why he has been 
regarded as the lord of the Pitrs and the Pitrs as his subjects. 
Their abode in the south is easily explained when we note that 
the winter solstice is the southernmost point of the ecliptic 
with reference to the celestial equator. As regards their con- 
nection with Magha, one cannot definitely say how the idea 
actually arose. We can o^y find that when the sun used to 
come to the winter solstice(i^ placed at the end of the sign Sagit- 
tarius or the beginning f A Capricornus, the asterism Magha 
used to appear in the heaven at night. This is why (it may 
be suggested) the Pitrs were made the lords of the asterism, 
the junction star of which, viz. Regulus, is the largest and 
most prominent star in the heaven. One cannot consider that 
the winter solstice was placed near the asterism Magha, since 
this would carry us back to 15000 B.C., a date which is not 
warranted by other evidences. 

4.^ Bhaga. The term occurs about one hundred and 
twenty times in the Rigveda. The term seems to refer to the 
deity about seventy times or s^ ; elsewhere it has been used for 
fortune or wealth, or used as qualifying Fere, the Sun or Pusan, 
having the significance of distributor (of wealth). In many 
passages we cannot be sure whether we are dealing with the 
deity or with the word used in the above sense. In spite of the 
fact that he has been invoked so many times, we can deduce 
very few attributes of the deity. He is one of the Adityas (I. 
14. 3 ; VII. 41. 1). We hear of his chariot (X. 64. 10 ; X.‘ 93. 7 
as in the case of many other deities. He is brilliant (II. 31. 4 ; 
V. 32. 5) ; he spreads his rays (I. 144. 3) ; we also know the 
rays of his eyea(?) (II. 136. 2) and his splendour (X. 68. 2) 
He is called the distributor (VII. 41. 2) or the dispenser (V 
46, 6). He is invoked in marriage ceremonies with other deities 
(X. 85. 23, 36). We hear of his path (III. 54. 14). Dawn is 
his sister (I. 123. 5). 

The word occurs some ten times in the White Yajurveda 
The deity is meant on some four occasions, but the word it 
used in other places for wealth, bliss or fortune. In the Blac’ 
Yajqrveda, the deity has been thrice invoked. 

The word is seen some sixty times or more, in the Athar 
vaveda, referring to the deity about forty times. In the 
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remaining places the term is used in the sense of fortune, splen- 
dour, enjoyment and perhaps in two passages (I. 14. 1, 4) for 
the female external organ of generation. The deity has been 
eulogized in the mantras for marriage ceremonies (XIV. 1. 20, 
50, etc.) with several other deities and for increase in progeny 
(XIV. 2. 13). He is formidable (III. 16. 2) and remains in the 
night watch (VI. 21. 2). He ii? asked to deepen the ploughing 
(III. 12. 4). 

Yaska, in his Nirukta (12. 13), regards him as the presiding 
deity of the forenoon. 

Bhaga is regarded as the presiding deity of the asterism 
Purvaphalgimi (consisting of two stars, d and 0 Leonis) in 
Yajusajyotisa (si. 18, 32), Arcajyotisa (si. 14, 25), Pitamaha- 
siddhanta, and Vrhatvasistha-siddhanta. 

Oriental scholars regard Bhaga ‘ as a god in general ’ 
of the Indo-European period, as the word occurs in the Avesta 
as bagha, signifying ‘ god ’ and als^n old Church Slavonic as 
hogil, having the same significance .\ The term ‘ cannot have 
attained a more specialized sense thanv bountiful god ’ if indeed 
it meant more than merely ‘ bountiful giver * (MacdonelPs 
Vedic Mythology, p. 45). 

I am inclined to believe that the deity gained a specialisa* 
tion in the Vedic times. The significance of the word bhaga 
as fortune or wealth, and the eulogies of the deity in connection 
with the deepening of ploughing and, lastly, his connection with 
the asterism Purvaphalguni, either as the asterism itself or as 
its presiding deity, lead one to the same view. The fgrtune 
or wealth of the sages in the Vedic times principally consisted 
of crops of barley (perhaps whtat as well), which grow only 
in the high lands of the Punjab and United Provinces in the 
cold weather. When the vernal equinoctial* point was passing 
through the end of the sign Taurus or beginning of Gemini, 
the asterism Uttaraphalguni used to rise at the end of night 
towards the dawn during spring when the crops used to ripen. 
Hence if we take the asterism to represent the deity either by 
itself or as its presiding lord, we have a distinct deity in Bhaga 
on whom used to depend the fortune of the sages according as 
they had a good crop or not. This, being the best and suitable 
period of the year, free from heat, cold and rain and with plenty 
of provisions, used to be selected for marriage ceremonies. 
The few characteristics of the deity that we know can be well 
accounted for if we accept this view. 

5. Yama. The word occurs some fifty times in the 
Rigveda. It is used in the significance of ‘ restrainer or con- 
troller ’ in some seven passages occurring in the first (I. 66. 4 ; 
I. 73. 10), second (II. 5. 1), third (III. 27. 3), fifth (V. 61. 2), 
seventh ( ? VII. 33. 9), and eighth mandala (VIII. 24. 22) ; 
in one place (X. 8. 4) the term Yamayol} is used for a pair. 
Elsewhere the term indicates the deity under consideration. 
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One complete hymn (X. 135) is dedicated to him. He is also 
invoked or otherwise mentioned in scattered passages. There 
is also one complete hymn (X. 10) for Yama and Yami con- 
sisting of a dialogue between them. The name of the deity 
occurs only in the first, ninth, and tenth mandalas, by far the 
largest number being found in the last. 

Yama is sometimes addressed as Vaivasvatah, the sun’s 
son (IX. 113. 8 ; X. 14. 1 ; X. 58. 1 ; etc.). He is closely con- 
nected with Agni, who is a friend of Yama (X. 21. 5) and is 
his priest (X. 52. 3). Again, Agni protects the goodwill of 
Yama (X. 12. 6). He is also associated with Vanina, both 
addressed as the king, as the dead man meets the forefathers, 
Yama and Varuna together (X. 14. 7). Yama’s foot-fetter is 
said to be parallel with the bond of Varuna (X. 97. 16). In one 
passage (I. 1()4. 46) Agni, Yama, and Matari.^van arc said to be 
the names of one being (perhaps the sun). We are also told 
that Matali (Indra’s ohari()^>er) grows (prospers) with Kavyas, 
Yama with the Angiras,/ind Vrhaspati with the Rkhas (X. 
14. 3). He has also be6ii invoked with several other deities 
(X. 64. 3). 

Yama has been addressed as a king (X. 14. 1). His birth 
is not attended with death (I. 83. 5). War is pleasant to him 
(1. 116. 2). He is the representative of death (X. 165. 4). 
Death is his path (1. 38. 5). He builds up the dwelling for the 
dead (X. 18. 13). Everybody goes to him (X. 14. 1). The 
dead man is asked to go by the same path and to the same 
place as his forefathers did and meet Yama (X. 14. 7) ; he is 
again asked to meet the fathers and Yama in the heaven (X. 
14, 8). Yama carries the good men to the place of happiness 
and clears (their) path (X. 14. 1). The -place he assigns to the 
dead is displayed day and night and is full of waters (X. 14. 9). 
Again, the mind (soul or life) of the dead goes to Yama at a 
great distance (X. 58. 1). Yama has been requested to grant 
clear (bhadra) eyes (X. 164. 2). 

Yama has two messengers as two dogs, the sons of Sarama. 
Each of them is four-eyed, variegated, broad -nosed, insatiable, 
and mighty (X, 14. 10-12). Again, the pigeon (kapota) is his 
third messenger (X. 165. 4). 

We have a detailed account of Yama’s residence. In 
short, it is placed in the third heaven (IX. 113. 8), the two 
other heavens (regions) being close to the sun (I. 35. 6). It is 
also illuminated with light (IX. 113. 7, 9), and is immortal 
(place of immortality), and indestructible (IX. 113. 7). There 
is a gate in the heaven leading to his abode and there are large 
streams in his place (IX. 113. 8). There is the place of Bradhna 
(the root of everything — Brahman or the beginning of the 
yeai; ?) (IX. 113. 10). There are all sorts of pleasure and satiety 
(IX. 113. 11). 

Trita is said to have yoked Yama’s horse and Indra to have 
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been the first to ride on it (I. 163. 2). The sacrificial horse is 
said to represent Yama, Aditya, and Trita (I. 163. 3). 

Lastly, in the dialogue between Yama and Yami (X. 10), 
they call themselves children of Gandharva and the water 
nymph. Yami wanted to have sexual union with Yama, her 
twin brother, but Yama rejected the proposal. 

Yama’s name is found in ^ome twenty-five places or more 
in the White Yajurveda. No further information is found here. 
He has given a place on the south for the comers (that is, the 
fathers) to rest in (12. 45). Yama remains in the highest heaven 
along with Yami (12. 63). 

Yama has many times been invoked in the Atharvaveda. 
What we have already seen in the Rigveda is more or less re- 
peated here. Yama is the overlord of fathers (5. 24. 14) ; he 
makes seats for the fathers (18. 3. 52). He is the master of 
bipeds and quadrupeds (6. 28. 3). He is provided with arrows 
(12. 3. 56). He was the first of nll^tals, who died and went to 
that world (18. 3. 13). Death is hlSS^essenger (18. 2. 27). He 
is the father of sleep (6. 46. 1) ; slflbp is the agent of Yama 
(6. 46. 2 ; 16. 5. 1) and is the instrument of Yama (19. 57. 3). 
In a funeral verse (18. 3. 66), we are told of an eagle in the 
firmament, golden winged messenger of Varuna, busy bird in 
the lair of Yama. 

There are some references to Yama in the Brahmanic 
literature. The southern quarter belongs to Yama (6at. Br. 
14. 6, 9, 22). Anuradha, the first, and Apabharani, the highest, 
are the two astcrisms of Yama (Taitt. Br. 1, 5. 2, 7). The earth 
is Yami (Sat. Br. 7. 2. 1, 10). _ * 

According to Yajusajyotisa (si. 34) and Arcajyotisa (si. 9), 
Yama is the presiding deity of BSarani, w hich is named Yamala 
in Somasiddhanta (4, 6, 7). 

Yama and Yami correspond to Yima and Yirneh of the 
Indo-Tranian period. Yima, as a god, is found in the Avesta. 
He is beautiful and is the owner of a good flock (Vendidad 
IT. 4). He is the son of Vivanhas (Sun), as the recorder and 
bearer of the law (Vend. II. 8). He enlarged the world of 
Ahura Mazda, made it fruitful, and obeyed him as a protector, 
nourisher, and overseer of the wnrld (Vend. 11). Yirneh is 
mentioned in the later Iranian literature (Spiegel, Eranische 
AUertumsktindc, 1, p. 527), as the sister of Yima, who, with 
her brother, formed the first human couple. 

The physical nature of the deity has been fully discussed 
by oriental scholars (see Macdoneirs Vedic Mythology, p. 173). 
I shall first consider the deity in his relation with the dead 
and then the twins, Yama and Yarn!. 

In spite of the diverse opinions of the scholars, there is no 
doubt that Yama is intimately connected with the dead and 
that people reach his kingdom only by death. Let us see what 
led to the idea of the god of the departed. Although death is 
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a natural phenomenon in the living world, still the loss of people, 
sometimes in numbers, as in an epidemic, was keenly felt. 
Further the death of elderly peox>le was regarded as a heavy 
loss to the community. Under these circumstances they 
were obliged to look for some j^reventive measures and were 
thereby led to think of some supernatural (divine) x)ower as 
an agent in the causation of death, an obeisance to whom might 
give some relief. This ultimately led to the concejition of a 
])residing god of death. * Such an idea is well revealed in the 
])assages of the Vedas. The idea was also current that Varna 
was the first mortal who died and went to heaven. We know 
tliat the greatest number of deaths, sjiecially of elderly jieojjle, 
occur in the winter and to a less extent in the autumn. These 
tw^o seasons in the north-west region of India more or less corres- 
pond to that part of the year which is included between the 
autumnal equinox and vernal equinox through the winter 
solstice. Wo have seen ab^e (in the Taitt. Br.) that Anurildha 
and Bharani are the asteri.sms of Yama. Anuradha is 

called the first and Bli^rani is called the highest (nttnma) . 
they are placed at a distance of about lbO° from eacli other. 
This evidently indicates that the influencte of Yama on death 
was particularly manifested in that part of the year which was 
placed between the risings (in the early morning) of the two as- 
tcrisms. The origin of this idea will be understood, if we think 
of a time w^hen the autumn equinox was near Anuradha and the 
vernal equinox near Bharani. Again, as this half of the eclijitic 
falls to the south of the celestial equator, the southern region 
of the heaven is assigned to Yama. V^aruna’s seat near Yama’s 
is also exjilained when we remember that Satabhisa, the jire- 
sidiiig deity of which is Varuna, is placed within 90 of Bharani, 
between it and Anuradha. Yarna's frit^idshiji with Agni no 
doubt refers to th6 agency of the latter in Vuirning the V)ody 
before the dead can go to Yama. The two dogs of Yama seem 
to be the two stars of Mula (Viertau) (which we have already 
discussed). The ihgeon of Yama, how^ever, can only doubt- 
fully be identified with the constellation Columba, as ‘it 
is siqiposed to have received its name as early as the l(5th 
century’ (Whyte’s Constellations and their History, p. 242). 
It is, however, possible that it was recognised in the Vedic 
times. Yarna’s horse, again, may be the constellation figure 
of Pegasus. The streams in the neighbourhood of his abode 
and the plentiful supply of water in the places that he assigns 
to the dead are indications of scarcity of water elsewhere ; 
they are referable to the portion of the milky way in the signs 
of Taurus and Gemini. The eagle of Vanina, his golden-winged 
messenger, seems to be the constellation figure of Aquila. 

Yama and Yami are traceable to the Indo-Iranian* period 
as Yima and Yimeh. The name of Yima is found in the A vesta 
where we come to know something about him. Yimeh is not 
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nentioned there and seems to appear at a later period. Cbmpar- 
ng the attributes of Yama as the god of the dead in the Vedas 
with those of Yima of the Avesta we are inclined to believe 
jhat they are separate deities or, at least tliat the conception 
‘cgarding their jihysical nature was different, in spite of the fact 
l;hat both are regarded as the sons of the sun. It is highly 
jirobable that Yima is different from Yama, and Yima and 
Yimeh came down to the Vedic period as Yama and Yaml. 
The myth that Yima and Yimeh were the first living couple 
was probably consistent witli the prevalent custom of the 
liido -Iranian people of marriage between the brother and sister ; 
as the custom changed in later times, the Vedic sages considered 
such x^airing objectionable and lienee the refusal of Yama to 
Yami’s jiroposal. It is also highly jirobable that Yama as the 
god of the dead was a conception which originated in later 
Vedic times. The real physical basis of Yama and Yanii has 
been sought by Max M idler in the %y and night. In Satapaiha 
Brahmana the earth is called Yaii^ Bence they may mean 
heaven and earth. \ 

0. liudra and Rudras. The names of Rudra and Riidras 
occur some hundred times in the Rigveda, excluding those 
jiassages where the Maruts have been addressed as Rudra’s 
sons. The terms, however, have been used in three senses : 
First, the term in the singular has been made to qualify certain 
deities. Secondly, we have a deity by the same name. Thirdly, 
the term in the jilural indicates a group of deities under the 
name of Rudras. The term has been used to qualify Agni 
(1. 27. 10; 11. 1. 6 ; V. 3. 3 ; etc.), Asvins (I. 158. 1 ; Il.M. (> 
VTII. 26 ; 5 ; etc.), Soma (IX. 73. 7) and Mitravaruna (V, 70. 2), 
probably signifying ^’edness, lilRitre or fearfulness. Further 
we have mention of a red cloud (VIII. 63. 12). Asvins have 
also been addressed as rudravartman (1. 3. 3 ; Vlll. 22. 1, 14) 
having a bright jiath (referring perhajis to the morning light). 

Rudra, as a deitv, has been invoked with others in several 
places (V. 41. 2 ; V, 51. 13 ; VI. 62. 8 ; X. 93. 4 ; etc.). He has 
also been addressed as the father of Maruts (1, 33. 1), Tryambaka 
(VII. 69. 12), Varaha (1. 11. 4, 5), and Vrsabha (II. 33. 4, 7, 8, 
13). Rudra possesses numerous characteristics. He lives in 
the heaven (I. 114. 5 ; II. 33. 15). He is brilliant (I. 114. 4, 5 : 
V. 42. 11 ; etc.), glittering like gold (I. 43. 5), and bright like the 
sun (I. 43. 2). He is of a whitish colour (11. 33. 8) and is also 
reddish-brown (II. 33. 5, 8, 9 ; etc.). He is multiform (11. 
33. 9, 10). He is bent to one side (I. 114. 4). He is youthful 
(II. 33. 11) and strongly built (11. 33. 9) ; there is none stronger 
than Rudra (II. 33. 10) ; he is strong-armed (II. 33. 3) and 
is called asura (I. 122. 1 ; V. 42. 11) evidently referring to his 
unusual strength ; he is called the boldest of the bold (II. 33. 
3). He has a well-formed nose (II. 33. 5) and has braided 
hair (I. 114. 1, 5). He has got brilliant gold on his body (11. 
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33. 9) and has a necklace (II. 33. 10). He holds a strong bow 
in his hand (II. 33. 10, 14; VII. 43. 1) and is a sharp archer 
(VII. 40. 1). He remains seated on the chariot (II. 33. 11). 
He has an army (II. 33. 11). He is the lord of the world (II. 
33. 9 ; VI. 49. 10). He is the best of the physicians (II. 33. 4) 
and has 1,000 medicines (VII. 46. 3) ; he holds healing drugs 
(II. 33. 7) ; he has been praye<^ to for the cure of diseases (I. 
43. 4), particularly cholera (visucl) (II. 33. 2) and for a life 
extending over a hundred winters (II. 33. 2). Rudra is said 
to pour down rain from the firmament with the help of the Maruts 
(X. 92. 9). We are also informed of his disposition. He is 
hot-tempered (II. 33. 9, 11 ; X. 126. 5), dreadful like a beast 
(II. 33. 11), and destructive in nature (II. 33. 11). His harmful 
disposition is clearly shown in the way he is invoked (VII. 
46. 4) to do no harm to the children and elderly sons (VII. 
46. 3), not to make one ill (VII. 46. 2), not to be offended 
with the people (II. 33. 4, VII. 46. 4 ; etc.), to hold back his 
weapon and evil will fron\,sme people (II. 33. 14), and to slacken 
the chord of the bow (In' 33. 14). He is also invoked not to 
deprive one of the sight of the sun (II. 33. 1) and to protect 
one from Riidra’s thunder which travels from the firmament 
to the earth (V. 51. 13). 

Two other deities, Ke^in and Vagdevi, are found connected 
with Rudra. The first one is brilliant and provides all the 
worlds with light (I. 136. 1); he holds the fire, water, heaven, 
and earth ; he visits the wandering places of the apsaras, gan- 
dharvas, and deer (I. 136. 6). When Kesin drank water in the 
(same) pot with Rudra, Vayu agitated it , (water) and broke 
down the inflexible (X. 136. 7). Vagdevi is said to help Rudra 
in stretching his bow when the latter nx-aikes ready to kill the 
enemy ; she fights for the people (X. 125. 6). She travels with 
the Rudras and Vasus (X. 125. 1). 

Lastly, we have a group of deities collectively called Rudras. 
They have been mentioned several times with Indra (II. 32. 
2, 3), Agni (I. 58. 3 ; VIII. 103. 14 ; X. 32. 5), and with Rudra 
himself as the chief of the Rudras (X. 64. 8) and invoked to be 
propitious to the Rudras (VII. 35. 6). They are often associated 
with the Vasus (I. 45. 1 ; II. 31. 1 ; X. 66. 4, 12 ; etc,). Aditi 
is their mother (VIII. 101. 15). 

Rudra is invoked or otherwise mentioned some fifty times 
in Vajasaneyi Samhita. Most of the attributes of Rudra that 
we find here are undoubtedly derived from the Rigveda. He 
has also been addressed as Tryambaka (3. 58, 60) and Pasupati 
(lord of beasts) (6. 32 ; 9. 39 ; etc). Ambika is his sister (3. 
57). Rudra used to be invoked at dawn (34. 34 ; 38. 16). His 
neck is azure and the body is red (16. 7) ; he is hundred-eyed 
(16. 12) or thousand-eyed (16. 8 ; 16. 29) ; he is golden-armed. 
He IS clothed in a garment made of skin (3. 61). He is hundred - 
bowed (16. 29) and again holds a shaft in his hand (16. 1). He 
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is a mountain-dweller (16. 2, 3, 4). He is a divine physician 
(16. 5) and is the lord of plants (16. 19) ; his is the healing medicine 
(3. 59). He is the leader of hosts and lord of regions (16. 
17). He is a husband-finder (3. 60). Herdsmen and girls 
carrying water have looked at him (16. 7). In addition, we 
have Isaiia (39. 8),,Nilagriba (16. 28), Pasupati (16. 28 ; 39. 8), 
Mahadeva (39. 8), Sarva (16. 28 ; 39. 8), and Sitikantha (16. 28). 
Homage is given to them individually. Lastly, we have Rudras, 
Bhavas, and Sarvas. Rudras have traits similar to those of 
Rudra (16. 58-66). They are said to maintain their stations 
in the regions and surround Rudra (16. 6). They are lords 
of assemblies and masters of horses (16. 24), lords of troops and 
sharpshooters (16. 25) and overlords of the southern region 
(15. 11). Their throats are white and necks are blue (16. 56). 
They remain in the sky (16. 56) and again are innumerable on 
the surface of the earth (16. 54). They are bright (15. 11). 
They are connected with summeA^l. 24) and with rain (33. 
50). Bhavas (16. 55) live in the and Sarvas (16. 57) live 
beneath the earth. i 

Rudra is mentioned several times in Taittiriya Samhita. 
He has a dart (1. 1. 1). He guides in the path of Mitra (1. 2. 4). 
We have mention of Pasupati (1. 4. 36 ; 4. 5. 5), Bhava (1.4. 
36 ; 4. 5. 5), and Sarva (1. 4. 36 ; 4. 5. 5). Rudras are also 
invoked with Vasus and Adityas (1. 11, 13). They remain on 
the earth (4. 5. 11), Bhavas live in the air (4. 5. 11). Sarvas 
with black neck and white throat, wander below the earth 
(4. 5. 11). 

Coming to the Atharvaveda, we find that many traits oT 
Rudra and others as depicted ^in the Rigveda are repeated 
here. Rudra has bein invoked many times alone, with the 
Rudras (19. 10. 6), with Pasupati, Bhava, and Sarva (12. 8. 9). 
He is thousand-eyed (11. 2. 3), blue-locked (11. 2. 7) and immortal 
(11. 2. 3). We areTnformed of his dark crests (2. 27. 6), his 
breath, noise, and pangs (11. 2. 3). He has got healing remedies 
(2. 27. 6) and the disease is his name (6. 44. 3). Takman (fever) 
and Kasika (cough) are his weapons (11. 2. 22). He has a 
golden-yellow bow (11.2. 12). He has a one-shafted and hundred- 
tipped arrow (6. 57. 1). He has a club (11. 2. 19). He has been 
called hundred-weaponed (11.2. 12). He is considered to be the 
lord of cows, horses, sheep, goats, and men (11. 2. 9). He has 
dogs (11. 2. 30). Rudra has been invoked as Bhava and Sarva 
(11. 2). Rudra is said to remain in the fire, within the waters, 
in the herbs and trees, and is said to have shaped all living 
beings (7. 92. 1). Yaksa within the waters belongs to Rudra 
and the waters of the heaven increase their flow for him (11. 2. 
24). Rudra marks the fall of Kevin’s chariot (12. 2. 18). Isana, 
Ugradeva, Pasupati, Bhava^ Mahadeva, and Sarva are not pnly 
invoked, but hove been given more prominent place than 
in the other Vedas. All of them are archers. Assigning a 
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fixed quarter to Rudra (15. 5. 10), Ugra is regarded as the lord 
of the northern quarter (15. 5. 8), Pa^upati of the western 
quarter (15. 5. 6, 7), Bhava of the eastern quarter (15. 5. 1), 
Mahadeva of the southern quarter (15. 5. 7), and 6arva of the 
upward quarter (15. 5. 7). l^ana is regarded as the lord of all 
the quarters (15. 5. 15). Pasupati is regarded as the lord of 
bipeds and quadrupeds (2. 24. lo; 12. 8. 9), but the term seems 
also to be used for qualifying Bhava (11. 2, 28) and Rudra 
(11. 2. 5). Bhava has been looked with Rudra (3. 16. 1 ; 
11.2. 14), with Ugra and Sarva (15. 5. 9), and with Soma and 
L4ana (15. 5. 3). Bhava has been invoked with 6arva to pre- 
vent epidemics (11. 2. 2). Mahadeva has been invoked with all 
the other deities except Rudra (5. 21. 11). Sarva has been 
called spotted-armed (8. 8. 17). Rudras have also been invoked 
in the present work. They have once been addressed with 
Rudra (19. 10. 6). They are sky-reaching (5. 3. 10), of keen 
brightness (19. 9. 10). Thfj are twice associated with Vasus 
(8. 8. 12 ; 10. 7. 22) and fqj4r times with the Vasus and Adityas 
(10. 7. 22 ; 12. 2. 6 ; 19. 9.(ll ; 19. 11. 4). 

Turning to the Brahmamc literature, Agni (fire) is said 
to have nine forms: A4ani, l4ana, Ugra, Kumara, Pasupati, 
Bhava, Mahadeva, Rudra, and 6arva (6at. Br. 6. 1. 3. 18). A^ani 
is regarded as lightening (Sat. Br. 6. 1. 3. 14). I^ana is con- 
sidered as an Aditya (Sat. Br. 6. 1. 3. 17). He dwells in the 
south (Jaim. Uttar. 3. 21. 2). He divides into ten, he is the 
rays of the sun which, becoming life, reside in all living beings 
(Jaim^ Utt. 1, 29. 3, 4). The herbs and trees belong to Ugra 
(Kaus. 6. 5). Kumara, according to Amarakosa is Rudra's or 
Agni’s son. He was born in |he sambatsara (Sat. Br. 6. 1. 3. 
8-10). Sambatsara is Kumara (Sat. Br. V. 1. 6. 5; 11. 1. 6. 3). 
The herbs belong to Pasupati, from whom the animals get 
their medicine (Sat. Br. 6. 1. 3. ,12). Vayu is from Pasupati 
(Kaus. 6, 4). Bhava is external (Sat. Br. 1. 7. 3. 8). The cloud 
is Bhava, all those exist from the cloud (Sat. Br. 6. 1. 3. 15). 
Water arises from Bhava (Kaus. 6. 2). Agni is Rudra (Sat. 
Br. 5. 3. 1. 10 ; Tandya Br. 12. 4. 24 ; etc.). The Moon is Rudra 
(Kaus. 6, 7). He is fulfiller of desire (Kau?. 3. 4. 6; Sat. Br. 
13. 3. 4; etc.), lord of beasts (Sat. Br. 1. 7. 3. 8 ; etc.), awful 
(Kau$. 16. 7), and is provided with a dart (Sula) (Sadb. Br. 5. 11). 
We have mention of his arm (the nak^atra Ardra, according to 
Sayana) (Taitt. Br. 1. 5. 1. 1). Rudra arose from a weeping 
(raining ?) one (Sat. Br. 6. 1. 3. 10), Mrgavyadha (the star 
Sirius) is Rudra (Aitar. Br. 3. 33). Rudra is the lord of the 
northern (upper) region (Sat. Br. 2. 6. 2. 7 ; etc,). Rudra is said 
to have killed the cow (Tandya Br. 6. 9. 7) ; again the cow 
is called raudri (Taitt. Br. 2. 2. 5. 2). Ambika is Rudra*s sister 
(Sat. Br. 2. 6. 2. 9 ; Maitr. Sam. 1. 10. 20) ; she is ‘autumn* 
(Taitt. Br. 1. 6. 10). Again 'autumn is called the place of 
(origin of) Rudra (Maitr. Sam. 1. 10. 20). AmbI is the wife 
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of Bhava, Tryambakas are from her (Mait. Sam. 1. 10. 20). 
Sarva remains in the south (6at. Br. 1. 7. 3. 8). Lastly, we 
have the Rudra. They are from the southern direction (Ait. 
Br. 8. 14). They are invoked by the summer (Tait. Br. 2. 6. 
19. 1). They are inaugurated in the midday, while the Vasus 
are celebrated in the morning and Adityas in the third part 
of the day (6at. Br. 14. 1. 1, 15; Taitt. Br. 1. 5. 11. 3). Their 
number is fifteen (Taitt. Br, ^6. 19. 1) or eleven (Taitt. Br. 
1. 5. 11. 3). The eleven Rudilil are thus enumerated in Maha- 
bharata (I. 66. 2-3) ; Mrgavyadha, Sarpa, Niryti, Aja Ekapat, 
Ahirbudhnya, Pinakin, I4vara, Kapali, Sthanu, Bhaga, and 
Rudra. 

In the old astronomical works we find that most of deities 
in question are the presiding gods of the various asterisms. 
Rudra is the lord of Ardra (Yajusajyoti^a si. 10, 32 ; Arcajyotisa 
si. 9, 25 ; Somasiddhanta 4, 6, 9). Mrgavyadha is the star 
Sirius, Sarpa is the asterism AsleJ^ or its presiding deity (Y. 
si. 10, 32 ; A. si. 9, 25 ; Pitamaha-sWdhanta ; Vrddhavasistha- 
siddhanta 8, 20). Nirrti is the lord^)f Mula (Y. si. 33 ; A. si. 
26), Aja Ekapat is the lord of Purvabhadrapada (Y. si. 10, 
34 ; A. si. 9, 27). Ahirbudhnya is the lord of Uttarabhadra- 
pada (Y. si. 18, 34 ; A. si. 14, 27 ; etc.). Bhaga is the lord 
of Purvaphalguni (Y. si. 18, 32 ; A. 14, 25 ; etc.). 

In Nighantu (5. 4, 3), the term Rudra is made to signify 
‘ one who cries, makes a noise or gives rise to a downpour (of 
rain) ; one who makes (the enemies) cry. A passage (quoted 
from Haridrava, a recension of Maitrayani Samhita) means 
that Rudra repented and shed tears after having pierced tht 
father Prajapati with an arrow. ^ If the term is made to derive 
from the root rud t(% be ruddy, it may mean the ‘ red one ’ 
(Pischel) (cf. the ancient Iranian word raoidita, reddish). 

According to oriental scholars, Rudra is a storm-god or 
tempest-god. His mischievous side is attributed to the 
destructive agency of light. From his name he is connected 
with thunder (one who makes noise). The* suggestion (Mac- 
donell’s Vedic Mythology, p. 77) that ‘ his beneficent and 
healing powers would be based partly on the fertilising and 
purifying action of the thunderstorm and partly on the indirect 
action of sparing those whom he might slay ’ does not appeal 
to me. 

Some of the traits of Rudra, namely, his pouring down of 
rain from the firmament with the help of the Maruts and his 
connection with the thunder, no doubt connect him with storms 
and rains which characterise the summer monsoon, generally 
starting sometime after the summer solstice. The attribute 
of Ru(ka as a physician with his healing herbs (used as drugs) 
and the obeisance to him for the prevention or cure of diseases, 
particularly of children and young men, bring him into close 
connection with the autumn (after the rains have started and 
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have continued for sometime). This is further confirmed in 
Maitrayani Samliita, where Riidra is said to have his birth in 
the autumn. Last of all, the characteristic peculiar to him 
and a few others (who are with one exception, nothing but his 
counterparts) is that he is an archer. This, with the note that 
Rudra lives in the heaven, leads us to the idea that Rudra is 
nothing but the sign Sagittarius which used to appear in the 
Heaven at dawn in the autumn when the observations were 
made. Plunket in his Ancien0CaUndars and Constellations 
(pp. 151-161) advanced this view. He also proved that the 
traits and deeds of (Ireek god Kiran are exactly similar to those 
of Rudra and in his myth we are told that he had his place in 
the sign Sagittarius after his death. He was thus made the 
presiding god of all the physical phenomena of the time. We 
can easily explain the various attributes of Rudra if we accept 
this view. His brightness and golden ornaments are attribut- 
able to the bright stars in t^'e constellation and the milky way 
passing through its upper /jart. His strength and youthfulness 
have been taken from tiie distressing effect of the thunder- 
storm, which was taken to be one of his deeds. The peculiar 
configuration of the constellation, half-man and half -goat 
perhaps led to his attribute as ‘ multiform '. His hot-temper, 
dreadfulness and destructiveness are all accountable to the storms 
which are due to him. Rudra ’s hundred or thousand eyes and his 
hundred bows are the parabolic expressions of his bodily features 
and weapon. We do not know whether the herdsmen and girls 
carrying water actually refer to mortal beings frightened from 
the advent of storms, or to Cepheus (the constellation figure 
of which represents a herdsn^p-n with his flock of sheep) and 
Aquarius (representing a man holding a Ij icket on his shoulder) 
which used to appear in the sky with Sagittarius. His attribute 
as a husband-finder led to the practice of giving by young girls 
of offerings to Siva for a good husband. The origin of the 
idea is perhaps to be sought in the activity of strong hardy 
persons in rescuing people during the distressing storms and 
drawing the attention of girls to seek husbands amongst them. 
The great distress and mortality amongst goats, sheep, cattle, 
and even men, thought to be caused by Rudra and to be pre- 
ventible by paying homage to him, perhaps led to the idea of 
his lordship over animals. The name Tryambaka meaning three- 
eyed is explained by Plunket in a very ingenious way : he holds 
that the third crescentic eye is nothing but the half moon which 
used to rise in the sign Sagittarius at about 4000 B.C. when 
the autumnal equinox was in this sign. 

We have already seen that, while Rudra alone is found to 
be invoked in the Rigveda, a number of other deities are closely 
associated in the other vedas. Their number has increased 
gradually from the Yajurvedas to the Atharvaveda where they 
hold a prominent place equally to Rudra. They are all archers 
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and different directions are assigned to them round a fixed 
quarter of Kudra. The\y have been addressed in various com- 
binations and many times with Riidra himself. In the Brah- 
manas they are regarded as forms of Agni. As we know, tliey 
are now considered as the names of the god Siva. We may 
reasonably assign their origin to the division of the original 
large constellatifin Rudra into, so many forms each bestowed 
with certain attributes. Their actual nature seems to have been 
forgotten in the Brahmanic perfbd. We have sufficient evidence 
of the division of larger constellations into smaller ones in 
past times : I may just mention one, named Ophiufftms, ])la(^ed 
just above Sagittarius. It has the figure of a male holding a 
snake in both hands. He was regarded as a gre^at [ihysician 
in Greek Mythology. The Arabs used to represent him as a 
shepherd and he was assigned a misidiievous disposition 
(Whyte’s ( Stella f ions and their History, p. 199 and Smyth 
and Chamber’s (^ycle of (^elcstinl p. 495). Evidently, 

this was derived from an originally ^argcr sign Sagittarius and 
w^as made a new one. 

Lastly, the Rudras w'ere recognised as early as Rudra, 
who was considered their chief. Taking the significance of 
their name as ‘ bright one ’ or ‘ red one ’ and considering their 
general traits, we may take them to be neighbouring asterisms 
not yet definitely recognised by distinct names. This is dis- 
tinctly shown by the names of eleven Rudras, as enumerated 
in the later Sanskrit literature, where they are all connected 
with the asterisms. 

In this connection we may also consider the nature of*Kosiii 
and Vagdevi. The characteristics of Kesin lead us to follow 
Sayana and conside% him the sun. His drinking of w^ater 
with Rudra from the same pot refers to his arrival in the sign 
Sagittarius. The fall of his chariot indicates the southward 
passage of the sun after the autumnal equinox. Vagdevi seems 
to be the goddess who was held responsible for the sounds in 
the storm apart from the thunder, 

7. Vasus. The term Vasus occurs more than fifty times 
in the Rigveda. It seems to signify food (anna) in one passage 
(VII. 1, 2) and money, fortune or prosperity in several others. 
In several places the word has been used to qualify various 
deities, as Agni, Indra, Rbhus, Maruts, Mitra, Varuna, and 
Vi^vadevas, evidently indicating them as ‘ givers of prosperity ’. 
Lastly, in some thirty-six passages the term is meant for the 
deities under consideration. 

Vasus as deities have been invoked alone and with others ; 
on several occasions they have been addressed in conjunction 
with Rudras and with Rudras and Adityas. 

Vasus are themselves called Adityas (II. 27. 11 ; VIII. 
18. 15; VIII. 18. 17). They are brilliant (V. 41. 18). 'fhey 
have a heat-giving wheel (cakra) (II. 34. 9) and a beautiful 
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and pleasant boat (VIII. 18. 17). They have a cloud-splitting 
and mankilling weapon (VII. 56. 17). We know of their cow 
from which food has been begged (V. 41. 18). 

We are also informed of some actions of Vasus. They 
have established strength in fire (VII. 5, 6) and served the 
work of fire (VII. 5, 6 ; VII. 11. 4). They have served the 
Mariits (VII. 39. 3). They are .said to have released the gouri 
cow (IV. 12. 6). Lastly, in a passage of the Horse-hymn (I. 
163. 2) we are told that Trita yoked the horse given by Yama, 
Tndra rode on it first, Gandharva (the moon according to Sayana) 
held its rettls, and Vasus fashioned it from the sun. 

Coming to White Yajurveda we find them invoked on 
some twenty-one occasions. Here they are somewhat closely 
related to Tndra: Indra is their lord (38. 8) : he is their com- 
panion (28. 4) and is anointed by Vasus and Rudras (23. 8). 
They have been invoked with Rudra, Rudras, and with Rudras 
and Adityas. They are pra-^^ed with the spring (21. 23). 

They have also been invoked in Black Yajurveda usually 
with Rudras and Aditya^. 

In Atharvaveda, Vasus, as deities, are mentioned in some 
twenty-four passages. They have been invoked alone, and with 
Adityas, Sdityas and Rudras, Adityas and Indragni and Brhas- 
pati. Adityas, Rudras, and Vasus have been considered to be 
gods in the heaven (11. 8. 13). Vasus maintain good things 
(1. 9. 1). They are the masters of the removal of distress (4. 
27. 6). They are said to guard the cow on the right, Maruts 
on the left and Adityas behind (10. 9. 8). There are three 
obscifre passages which run thus : (1) The cow is heaven, the 
cow is earth, the cow is Vi?nu and Ih'ajapati : Sadhyas (Gods 
of fulfilment) and Vasus drank her milk (LO. 10. 30). (2) Having 

drunk the yield of the cow, Sadhyas and Vasus worship her 
milk (vaya) at the top of the bradhna (sun) (10. 10. 31). (3) Th(' 

worshipable (deserving of oblation) Purusa was born first and 
was sprinkled by the rainy season ; by him the gods Sadhyas 
and Vasus performed the sacrifice (19. 6. 11). 

Turning to the Brahmanas, we find them mentioned in 
several works. They are eight in number : Fire, Earth, Vayr, 
Firmament, Aditya, Heaven, Moon, and Asterism (^at. Br. 11. 
6. 3, 6). In the same passage the word is made to signify ‘ those 
who cause to live (exist) We are also told that the Vi^nu- 
sacrifice has been divided into three parts, morning libation 
for Vasus, midday libation for Rudras, and third (afternoon) 
libation for Adityas (^at. Br. 14. 1. 1. 15). The eight deities, 
Vasus, are auspicious and the four goddesses, not subject to 
old age, are Sravigtas (Taitt. Br. 1. 5. 1. 5). 

Lastly, we find that the Vasus are the asterism Dhani^tha 
(Arc. jyot. si. 9 ; Yaj. jyot. si. 10) or its presiding deities (Arc. 
jyof. si. 29; Yaj. jyot. si. 34). 

The eight Vasus, already enumerated, are differently men- 
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tioned in the later Sanskrit works. Thus, (i) according to 
Mahabharata (Danaparva), they are Bhara, JDhruva, Soma, 
Savitra, Anila, Anala, Pratyusa, and Prabhasa ; (ii) according 
to Bhagavatapurana, they arc Brona, Prana, Bhniva, Arka, 
Agni, Bosa, Vastu, and Vibhavasu ; (iii) according to Vayu- 
and Kurmapiirana, they are Apa, Bhniva, Soma, Bhara, 
Anila, Anala, Pratyusa, and frabhasa ; lastly (iv), according 
to Amarako^a, they are Bhara, Bhruva, Soma, Visnii, Anila, 
Anala, Pratyusa, and Prabhasa. In these different enumera- 
tions, we may regard Anala identical with Agni, Arka with 
Vi?nu and Savitra, Brona (literally meaning a cup) with Soma 
(the moon), Bhara with Vastu, Pravasa (a shining one) with 
Vibhavasu and Prana with Apa. Bosa (evening) probably 
corresponds to Pratyusa (dawn) referring to the comparative 
darkness after sursct and befor^ sunrise. Thus we have Agni 
(Anala), Arka (Savitra, Visnu), Apa (Anila, Prana), Bosa and 
Pratyusa, Bhara (Vastu), Bhrm><, Pravasa (Vibhavasu), and 
Soma (Brona) as the Vasus. n 

I shall now consider what led to idea of Vasus as deities. 
The significance of the term vasu as used in the Rigveda may 
reasonably make one think that the vasus were regarded as 
givers of food, fortune, and prosperity. We also have direct 
evidence in the same work and in the Atharvaveda. Vasus' 
cows are begged for food. They are themselves said to maintain 
good things and are regarded as the mastc^rs of the removal of 
distress. The Vasus are connected with the hot season and 
rains. They have a heat-giving wheel which we take to mean 
the sun. They served the work of fire. Their cloud -splitting 
and mankilling weapon is no doubt the thunder during the 
storm and rain. Inara’s lordsftp and companionship of the 
Vasus point to the same thing. We know’ that the summer 
and rains are closely connected in northern India. The relation- 
ship of the Vasus, as the deities of fortune and prosperity, with 
the summer and rains can be thus accounted for : Barley 
and perhaps wheat(?), at least at a later period, which seem 
to have been the principal cereals of the people during the 
Vedic times, are the winter crops of the North-West India. 
The harvest at the end of the winter led to the storing up of the 
crop in large quantities. A large croj) of the principal food- 
stuff really formed the fortune of the people during the rains, 
as it would give them relief at this distressing part of the year. 
It is for this reason that the Vasus were connected with this 
season. 

Now what caused the Vasus to be connected with Bhani?- 
tha ? In Taittiriya Samhita we find the eight vasus mentioned 
with four goddesses, called ^ravistas, evidently connecting them 
with one another. As already noted, Vasus have been regarded 
as the asterism Bhani^tha or its presiding deities. Agaih the 
constellation Belphinus which is more or less coincident with 
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Dhani^tha formed the sky figure of benevolence in the ancient 
astronomy of the western people (Whyte’s Constellations and 
their History, p. 179). This relation between the Vasus and 
Dhani^tha can only be reconciled if we suppose that, at the 
time when the, hymns were composed from actual observations, 
Dhani^tha used to rise in the early part of night during the 
summer and rains. In such a pase the vernal equinox must 
have been passing through the beginning of Krittika and end 
of Bharanl. Some of the characteristics of the Vasus, as being 
Adityas, their brilliancy and their close connection with Sra vistas 
are suggestive of a representation of a group of stars (constella- 
tion) as their physical basis ; but nothing can be definitely 
stated for want of further evidence. 

I shall now try to interpret some passages. The boat of 
the Vasus may be some constellation figure in Delphinus. In 
Hindu Astronomy Dhanistha is represented by a drum -like 
musical instrument called i^g^danga or mardala. In western 
astronomy we have a do^hin as the constellation figure of 
Delphinus. However, we /find in Dolphin ‘ a natural symbol 
“at a place where ships can anchor ” (Brown’s Primitive 
Constellations, Vol. I, p. 185). Hence it is not improbable that 
the boat might have been a figure in this constellation. Their 
cow might be the clouds. Their connection with fire may 
refer to summer heat. The gouri^cow may be the red cloud. 
The horse fashioned by the Vasus from the sun seems to be the 
sun’s rays. Their connection with Rudra, Rudras, and Adityas 
simply refers to the neighbouring bodies, such as the sign 
Sagittarius and other collections of stars (considered as Rudras 
and Adityas). 

The three passages from tlie Athar\^/eda, above referred 
to, may thus doubtfully be explained : The first passage may 
refer to the production of a good crop due to the agency of 
heaven (pouring down rains), earth (on the soil of which the 
crops grow), Visnu (the giver of heat and light on which de- 
pends the growth of crops), and Prajapati (as the supreme being 
who makes a good provision by the profuse growth of crops) ; 
they are thus all spoken of as ‘ cows ' which are bestowers of 
milk as food as they are of crops as provision. The top of the 
bradhna (which we take for the sun) probably refers to the posi- 
tion of the asterism Dhanistha, which is placed at a distance 
above the ecliptic, the path of the sun. In the third passage 
Puru^a (representing Brahman as the Sambatsar — the year) 
refers to the year, and his birth to the beginning of the year 
during the rainy season which was connected, as we have seen, 
with the Vasus. 

Lastly, as regards the individual names of the Vasus in 
the later Sanskrit literature, we may take them as agencies 
which were considered to be the bestowers of prosperity upon 
the people. That some of them at least refer to heavenly 
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bodies is shown by the names of the sun, moon, and probably 
Apa (Purva^adha) and Dhruva (the polar star ?). The origin 
af the idea is perhaps to be traced to the passages in the Rigveda 
where several deities are qualified as Vasus. 

Z>, Deities connected with entrazodiac constellations. 

1. Pusan. The Rigvedic Deity Pusan has been invoked 
stlone in eight hymns (1. 42 ; VI. 53-66; 68; X. 26), with Indra 
‘n one (VI 67) and with Soma in another (II. 40). He is also 
celebrated along with several other deities in general in some 
ifty-eight hymns or more. He has also been praised in the 
itharvaveda. 

In Rigveda we find the mention of a few anthropomorphic 
characters of Pusan. Thus he has braided hair (VI. 65. 2 ; 
X. 67. 11), and has a beard (X. 26. 7). We have mention 
3f his right hand by means of whicJ^he holds a goad (VI 64. 10) 
ie is besought to trample on the iL^and of the wicked by his 

bot (I. 42. 4). He is a visible deity (VI. 66. 4). We see 

nany physical attributes which point to his bodily strength. 
Thus he is an aaura (V. 51. 11), strong and swift (V. 43. 9), 
/igorous (VIII. 4. 15), powerful (1. 1318. ) and resistless 
;VI. 48. 15). He is described as of irritable temper (ugra) 

VI. 53. 4). He is bright (I. 23. 14; VI. 48. 16; etc.) and 

called agohya ; that is, not to be concealed His food is gruel 
;VI. 66. 1). He wears cloth woven of wool (X. 26. 6). 

We find his weapons mentioned in several hymns. Thus 
le holds a golden spear (va§i) (I. 42. 6). He holds a* goad 
or bridle) in his hand (VI. 53. 1 : VI. 58. 2). 

He is the best chf^ioteer (V. ^6. 2, 3). The wheel of his car 
8 indestructible ; the nave of the wheel never wears off and the 
elly never becomes out of order (VI. 54 3) He is constantly 
noviiig his golden wheel (VI. 56. 3). 

Pusan is closely connected with the goat. He has been called 
Ija, that is, provided with a goat (I 2.1. 13) and djdsva (having 
% goat instead of a horse) in many places (1 138. 4 ; VI. 65. 3,4 ; 
X. 67. 10; etc.), evidently with reference to his chariot being 
Irawn by goats which is distinctly mentioned in a few places 
VI. 55 ; IX. 26. 8) ; again goats are called his carriers 
VI. 57. 3) He is the lord of glowing he- and she-goats (X. 
26. 6). The goat is dedicated to him in the horse- sacrifice 
,1. 162. 2-4). 

In several places we are informed of the abode of Pusan. 

18 placed above the mortal world and is equal to other 
deities in beauty and prosperity (VI. 48. 19). He appears in 
die heaven at night towards the morning (VII. 39. 2) and goes 
i.way at sunrise (X. 1391. ). He knows all the directions 
,X. 17. 5). His golden boats float on the heavenly ocean* and 
he acts as a messenger of the sun (VI. 68. 3). 
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Pusan has been called the lover of his sister (the morn- 
ing) (Vi. 55. 4, 5), the lord of night (VI. 65. 5) and, again, 
the husband of the heaven and earth which retrain together 
(X. 17. 6). 

Pusan has been endowed with several functions. First, 
he is regarded as the lord or guardian of roads (VI. 49. 8 ; 
VI. 63. 1) He is implored to remove all sorts of danger from 
the path (I. 42. 1-3), to protect one in his path (VI. 54. 9), 
to allow an auspicious path (X. 59. 7) and so forth. Secondly, 
he is connected with rains and storms. He is invoked for 
rain (X. 98. 1). He is said to be the bestower of rain (X. 26. 
3), to help Indra in the pouring down of rain (VI. 57. 4), 
and to milk the heaven with Indra and Mitravaruna (III 67. 
2). He has been mentioned as a friend of Indra in one place 
(VI. 66. 2) and as a brother in another hymn (VI. 55. 6). 
He has been prayed not to uproot the trees, thus indicating 
his relation to storms (VI. 4§[. 17). It is perhaps in connection 
with his rain-giving func^Tion that Pusan has been called 
‘deliverer* (VIII. 4. 16, 16) and son of deliverance (VI. 55. 1). 
Thirdly, ho is called the protector of cattle (VI. 54 6, 6, 10 : 
VI. 58. 2 ; etc.) and perhaps of beasts in general (VI. 53. 9). 
Fourthly, we have distinct reference to his connection with 
cultivation. He is invoked to preside over the furrow pro- 
duced by tilling the ground in a hymn dealing with cultivation 
(IV. 57). We can easily realize the importance of his second 
and third functions in relation with the fourth. Fifthly, he has 
been invoked for his gift of beautiful maidens (IX. 67. 10-12). 

We also get the mention of Pusan as undertaking the 
ceremony of varana in the marriage of the twin-gods Aswins 
with Sviryft (X. 85. 14). In aWther hynjn (V. 184. 3) we are 
informed that he swiftly carries Surya with the help of the 
ASwins. Pusan brings the six seasons (?) repeatedly with 
Indu (I. 23. 15), 

I shall now try to identify Pusan and find out his physi- 
cal basis. 

Following Yaska, who calls him an Aditya (Nirukta VII. 9), 
all Oriental Scholars (as Goldstucker, Roth, and Bothlingk, 
Wilson, Langlois, Max Miiller, Macdonell, etc.) identify Pusan 
with the sun. Max Muller regards him as the sun as viewed 
by shepherds. Macdonell finds in him the sun manifested 
ohiedy as a pastoral deity. 

Although this idea has come down from Yaska and is uni- 
versally accepted by Orientalists, I do not agree with them 
and hold a different view altogether. 

There is great difficulty in regarding Pusan as the solar- 
deity from the fact that he is called a messenger of the sun 
and he appears in the heaven at night. Hence he cannot be 
our sun and must be something else. 

We find that Pusan, among his various attributes, has 
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been bestowed with several features which are peculiar to 
him. Thus he is called the best charioteer ; he holds a goad 
or bridle in his hand ; he is variously connected with glowing 
goats; and he is himself bright. These characters are quite 
sufficient to lead us to the view that Pu^an is nothing but the 
constellation named Auriga of the Northern Hemisphere. 

The constellation Auriga i^s also known from ancient times 
as a charioteer or Wagoner. The plan of the constellation, as it 
has been handed down to us, is now drawn in two ways : — (1) 
It is represented as a charioteer kneeling in his vehicle and 
often with a kid on his left shoulder (Century Dictionary)^ 
or (2) it is shown ‘ as an old man in a more or less sitting 
posture with a goat and her kids in his left hand and a bridle 
in his right ’ (Encyclopcedia Britannica, 14th edition, article 
‘ Auriga ’ ; figure in the article ‘ Constellation We find a 
whip in place of a bridle in Johnston’s celestial globe. Again 
coming to the derivation of the '-erm ‘Auriga’ we see that it 
has been derived from aurea, bridle (Century Dictionary). 
Further the principal star a Aurigae or Capella of the constella- 
tion has from ancient times been regarded as the storm -goat. 
‘ The two stars f and rj in the arm of Auriga were regarded by 
mariners of yore as affording presages of the weather ; and they 
were so much dreaded, that they are said to have closed 
navigation at their rising. Hence, in an Epigram of the 
Anthologia, Callimachus says: 

Tempt not the winds, forewarned of dangers nigh, 

When the kids glitter in the western sky.’ (Smyth and 
Chamber’s Cycle of Celestial Objects, p. 129). * 

We find a parallelism of Pusan in the Achaian Storm-god 
Akethorr (Thonthe-|-Chariotee?) whose car is drawn bv two 
storm-goats. (See Primitive Constellations by R. Brown, Vol. I, 
p. 219.) 

The Arabs named him the ‘ Guardian of Pleiades ’ and the 
Pleiades were regarded as the seven daughters of Atlas in Greek 
Mythology. (The Constellations and their History, by Rev. C. 
Whyte, pp. 106, 155.) We thus see why he was invoked as 
the giver of maidens. 

There is sufficient evidence to show that the constellation 
figures, charioteer and the goat, were recognized by the Baby- 
lonians and Chaldaeans. (See R. Brown.) 

The heavenly ocean referred to al)ove is undoubtedly the 
milky way in which the constellation is situated. The glowing 
boats are no doubt the bright stars shining in the milky way 
Pusan’s lordship of the paths perhaps indicates the determina- 
tion of the direction at night from his position in the sky. 

Lastly, we may attempt roughly to determine the time 
referred to by the hymns sung in praise of Pu^an. We have 
seen that he is closely connected with rains and storms add we 
are told that he used to appear in the heaven at night towards 
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morning with the As wins (a and Arietes) and to go away 
before sunrise. From these facts we may infer that the vernal 
equinox was at that time somewhere near the Pleiades, and 
that when the sun used to rise in the heaven after the summer 
solstice and towards the autumnal equinox in the rainy season 
the Auriga used to appear at night in the west with the Aswins 
and sot just before the inornUig on the western horizon. 
Phis used to happen somewhat between 1200 to 1500 B.C. 

2. Prajdpati, The name occurs some five times in the 
lligvcda. In one {X. 109. 4) the sage Prajapati seems to have 
bc^en meant. In another place the sun was qualified as prajn- 
pftli (that is, lord of living beings) (IV. 53. 2). In the remaining 
places he has been invoked as a distinct deity, either simply 
with others (IX. 5, 9) or for progeny (X. 85. 4) or for efficient 
semen for conce])ti(m (X. 184. 1). Thus he has been considered 
as the bestowtu* of good progeny only. 

(V)ming to the White Yiljurveda, we find him mentioned 
some twenty times. He has been offered oblations some ten 
times. Elsewhere he has been prayed for strong male impregna- 
ter and vigorous vson, who may himself be a father (8. 10). 
He has also been invoked for guarding treasure (8. 17) and for 
coming on the surface of the earth (13. 17, 24). He has been 
stated to be one than whom there is none more mighty and 
is said to pervade all existing creatures (8. 36). He is also 
said to exist in uttered speech (8. 54) and to be the lord of the 
world (18. 43). Prajapati has been designated as sodasi (that 
is, consisting of sixteen j)arts) and is said to maintain three 
great Itistres (the sun, the moon, and fire according to the com- 
mentators) (32. 5), We are als^ told that none was born before 
him and that he created the whole world (iy>. 5). Again, we are 
informed of the birth or origin of Prajapati : he is born from the 
timely germ laid down by the strong, self-existent first one 
within the mighty (vast) flood (space) (23. 63). Last!}", he is 
said to move in the womb, remaining unseen he becomes bom 
(manifests his exivstenee) in various ways. The intelligent 
(people) discern his origin and in him alone stand all existing 
(living) creatures (31. 19). Here we find that Prajapati occu])ies 
a very prominent plact' and the conception of the sphere of his 
action has been greatly extended as the creator and supporter 
of the living world. 

We find nothing important concerning the deity in the 
Black Yaj ur veda . 

We have jilenty of information regarding this deity in the 
Atharvaveda. We find him closely connected with generative 
powers and gift of progeny (VI. 11. 2 ; VI. 20. 1 ; XIX. 17. 9 ; 
XIX. 18. 9 : XIX. 19. 11). He is vsaid to have created all, 
the highest, middle, and the lowest (XII. 1, 61) ; he is the lord 
of creation and protector of all creatures : wdth a half (of his 
power) he generated all existence (X. 8, 13) : he maintains all 
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the worlds (X. 7. 7) : he fulfils what is deficient on the earth 
(XII. I, Cl). He has twice been called the first-born of 
righteousness (IV. 35. 1 ; XII. 1, Cl). He is connected with 
thunder in several ways : His voice is thunder (IX. 1, 10, 20) ; 
he manifests himself to his creatures by thundering in a clear 
sky (IX. 1, 24). He is again connected with time: Time is 
the lord of all and was father.of Prajapati (XIX, 53. S) ; time 
was Prajapati in the beginning and generated progeny (XIX, 
53, 10). He is said to have cooked the rice-mess for Hrahman 
(IV. 35. 1) ; hence he was regarded as distinct and difierent 
from Brahman. Again in connection with the release of a 
house, we are told that the dwelling house was fixed and made 
by Prajapati, who also made the forest trees give rise to young 
plants (IX. 3, II). In a few hymns we find that Bringer and 
Gatherer are his two distributors (111. 24. 7), that Sabhd and 
Samiii are his two daughters (Vi I. 13. 1) ; Ekdstaka, th(‘ m other 
of Indra and Sorna, is the daugh:“r of Prajapati (111. 10, 13). 
Lastly, in a passage connected with shaving (VI. C5. 2) we 
find it stated that let Aditi shave the beard, let the waters 
w^ct (it) with splendour and let Prajajiati nurse it. Here we 
have a further step in generalisation of the functions of the 
deity. 

We have voluminous references to tlie term Prajapati in 
the Brahraanic literature. Practically all the obje(;ts then 
knowm or conceived of were called Prajapati, perhajis from the 
idea that all their attributes (or their very existence) were due 
to him, as the creator or sustainer of all. Thus, the fire, sun, 
wind, moon, earth, and heaven have been disignated as Prajay)at’ ; 
he has distinctly been said to r|present ‘ all the gods he has 
again been identified|jyvith Brahman and Kn, ; he has been called 
the ‘ one ’ and ‘ all ’ ; he is the purusa (su])reme being) and is 
citpati (lord of the soul). Again, the year has bt^en dc^signated 
by the same name. He has again been made to represent the 
eagle (perhaps the constellation Aquila) and the rays of light 
(perhaps the stars or planets). He is said to reside in the voice, 
speech, mind, life, soul, and so forth. He is connected with 
religious ceremonies and ceremonial articles. Again, many 
sages, as Vasistha, Jamadagni, have been regarded as Prajajiati. 
We further find a large number of eqiithets assigned to him . 
He has been called visvajit (conquerer of all), hiranyagarhhn 
(gold-w embed), visvakarma (creator of all), anirukta (unspeak- 
able), amria (immortal), etc. Lastly, we find that Rohini 
(the star Aldebaran) is the daughter of Prajapati. The Visva- 
devas are his sons. 

We have mention of Prajapati in the old astronomical 
works of the Hindus. He is the lord of Rohini (Aldebaran) 
(Arcajyoti^a si. 25 ; Yaju^ajyoti^a 32). There is a star of the 
same name (/3 Aurigae) mentioned in Soma-siddhanta (4, fi* II), 
Brahma-siddhtata (2, 176), Vrddhavasi^tha-siddhanta (H, II), 
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and Surya-siddhanta (8, 20) ; he is placed five degrees to the east 
of Brahmahrdaya (Capella). 

It is evident from what we have traced from the Rigvedic 
times down to the Brahmanic period that there has been a 
gradual change in, or rather a widening of the sphere of con- 
ception of the deity. Beginning witli a limited idea as a 
hestower of good progeny, his sphere of power and benevolence 
lias been modified and greatly widened, and he is ultimately 
considered as the supreme universal soul, the Brahman. (See 
Macdorieirs Vedic Mythology, p. 119.) The bearing of Praja- 
pati to the cielestial bodies as we find in the astronomical works 
will be discussed below. 

There is a strange story about Prajajiati told in the Maitra- 
yani Sainhita ^4. 2, 12) which is also repeated in Aitareya Brah- 
mana (3, 33), §ata])atha Brahmana (1. 7. 4. 1), and Tandya Brah- 
mana (8. 2, 10). The story seems to have its origin in the 
Rigveda (1, 71. 5; X. 61. The purport of the story runs 

thus: Prajapati, becoming passionate of his daughter Usas 
(dawn), followed her. She transformed herself into Rohini 
(red cow or red deer) whereupon Prajapati changed himself 
into a similar beast. ‘ Rudra (Mrgavyadha) incensed at this 
aimed his arrow at him, whereupon Prajapati promised to make 
him lord of beasts if he did not shoot ? Let us now see what 
we have actually in the Rigveda. 

The first passage (1, 71. 5) from the Rigveda is rather 
obscure. Taking Ka to represent Prajapati (as we find in X. 
121. ^()) and not * karoti ' as done by Sayana, we translate it 
thus : when Ka, sticking to the great (vast) father Heaven, 
comes down, the archer throNYs the brilliant arrow at him by 
force. The Deva (that is, Ka) deposi^M his vigour in his 
daughter. The three remaining passages run thus : (Speaking 
of Visvadeva) He, whose works of splendour performed by 
impulse were renowned, dispelled for man ; what the active 
one threw^ to his daughter, grows again (X. 61. 8). In the 
act done by the Father by passion with the young woman near 
the middle (region), they paired and discharged retas (germinal 
fluid) into the high (sacred ?) abode (yoni) of good- workers 
(performers of religious ceremonies) (X. 61. 6). When the 
Father paired with his daughter, he came in contact with the 
earth and discharged the semen. The good-working (that is, 
performer of religious ceremonies) Devas created Brahman, 
the Vastiispati, the preserver of Vratas (religious vows) (X. 
61. 7). 

In interpreting the real significance of the story, we shall 
first consider these three passages. We find in the Rigveda 
that Prajapati is connected with the granting of good progeny. 
Kno,wing that the greatest percentage of conception occurs 
in the spring, this season may rightly be taken to be the period 
of the benevolent act on the part of Prajapati. The vernal 
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e |uinox is connected with the beginning of the spring. As 
this point used to be calculated as the beginning or end of a 
year in the Vedic times and, as Prajai)ati is connected with the 
time in the Atharvaveda and is identified with the year (samfmt- 
AVim) in the Brahmanas, we may find some reason why Prajapati 
IS considered as the bestower of good progeny. As already 
noted, Ka is Prajapati and Father is the same deity. His 
daughter is Dawn (as interpreted in Maitrayani Sarnhita and 
other later w^orks). The archer is Mrgavyadha (identified as 
one of the Riidras and with the brilliant star Sirius). Taking 
the physical basis of these, we may reasonably believe that 
Prajapati, for his physical basis, must be some celestial object 
{constellation figure). VVe have some other evidences for the 
same. Thus, he is said to maintain three lustres, which the 
commentators hold as the sun, moon, and fire. As such an 
idea does not seem to be consistent, we take them as three 
lirilliant stars. Again, we find in Sataj)atha Brahmana (2. 1, 2, 
S) that Mrgasiras (the star A Orionis) lies in the head of Praja- 
pati. As the same star lies on the head of the ancient con- 
stellation Orion, we may conclude that Prajapati was more or 
less coincident with the same constellation.^ The name of 
A Orionis, signifying tlu^ head of a deer may make us think that 
the actual configuration, at least at a later period, was that of 
a fleer (rsi), as we find in the later modified version of the story. 
When the vernal equinoctial point was situated above or near 
Orion, the constellation used to appear in the dawn and close 
to the horizon at the beginning of the spring. We cau thus 
explain the pairing of Prajapati with his daughter and coming 
in contact with the earth. The discharge of the small quantity 
of germinal fluid is im3taphorically the light showers of rain not 
uncommon at this time of the day. In the Atharvaveda Praja- 
pxti is connected with thunder. Tn the later version of the 
myth, as told in Maitrayani Sarnhita and Brahmanas, Dawm 
is made to transform into Rohini (the brilliant star Aldcbaran). 
This can also be explained when we remember that the vernal 
equinoctial point moved back towards the beginning of the 
sign Taurus and came to be placed close to the star Aldebaran 
at a later period. As regards the archer, who is identified 
with the dog-star Sirius, placed in the constellation Canis major, 
we have no distinct evidence regarding its constellation figure, 
as the name implies. The star is placed in such a position that 
it is in the same line with the three brilliant stars of the belt 
of Orion. These three may represent the arrow thrown by the 
archer. 

In the astronomical works, we have the name of a star, 
viz. Prajapati which is identical with jS Aurigae. This star 


1 In Homer’s Odyssey (XI. 310) Orion has been described as the 
Coodliest of men and he is said to be loved by Dawn. 
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in y)lac<nl at a great distance from Orion on the northern side 
of tlie ecliptic. It is ])laced near another star called Brah- 
inahrdaya (Capella). In Ramayana (0. 4, 48) we have 
mention of a BmhrnardAi as sacred. I^^rhaps, when the idea 
of the sages changed at a later period and Prajapati was 
id(‘ntified with Brahman, the constellation figure was also chang- 
ed and made to embrace these st«rs. 1'his is the only explana- 
tion that I can olfer for the star j3 Aurigae being called Praja- 
])ati and (^lella as Brahmahrdaya. 

Lastly, the origin of the name of the sign JVIithuna may 
have soimAhing to do with the union of Prajapati with Dawn. 

The time of the origin of the myth may be roughly dated 
at about 42(K) B.(^ and the later modification at about 3500 B.C>. 

3. Mundfi. The Maruts are invoked in thirty-three coin- 
]»l(de hymns and in most of the passages of two other hymns. 
They art^ invoked with Indra in one hymn, although they are 
assodated with him in various ways. They are also addressed 
with Agni in three hymns and with \"ayu in three passages 
of a hymn. Lastly, they are ])raised or otherwise mentioned 
in more than 150 places alone or with other deities. 

The Maruts are 3 X 7 (1. 133. 6), 7x7 (V. 52. 17) or 9x7 
or 03 (VII. 90. 8). They are numerous, although they have the 
same name (Vlll. 20. 13). They remain in a group (ga'rbasriyah) 
(I, 04. 9 ; V. 00, 8), being associated together (I. 108. 4). They 
have the same form (I. 108. 9), are of the same age (I. 105. 1 ; 
V 58. 5), none being eldest or youngest (V. 59. 6) and equally 
b(H*oiqe pleasant (1. 180. 8) or enraged (II. 34. 5 ; Vlll. 20. 2, 
etc,). They are called leaders in many passages (I. 39. 3 ; 

I. 04. 4 ; V, 54. 10 ; etc.). 

The Maruts are visible (I. 04. 19) ani: are high in position 
(I. 04. 2 ; V. 52. 13 ; etc.). We have mention of their firm body 
(1. 04. 3), with head and fire-like tongue (I. 44. 14 ; 1. 160. 11), 
shoulder (VII. 50. 13 ; etc.), strong arm (V. 57. 0 ; VIII. 20. 
12), firm hand (1. 37. 3 ; I. 38. 11), and leg (V. 54. 11). The 
most characteristic bodily feature of the Maruts is their 
brilliancy, which is referred to in many passages by different 
e])ithets. They are brilliant (1. 19. 3, 5, 0 ; I. 37. 4 ; V. 52. 6 ; 

57. 5; Vll. 50. 16; etc.), self- brilliant (1. 37. 2; VI. 48. 12), 
brilliant like lightening (1. 172. 1), fire (VI. 662) and the sun 
(1. 01. 2). They are moon-like (V. 57. 8) and golden in colour 
(1. 105. 12). They are surrounded by rays of light (I. 19. 8 : 
V. 52. 9). Again they are dark and ruddy (V. 57. 4), probably 
referring to tlie darkness due to cloud (or night) and brightness 
due to lightening (or day). They are spotted (I. 165. 13 : 

II. 34. 11 ; Vm. 7, 7) like a deer (I. 64. 8). Their close connec- 
tion with lightening will be referred to later when I consider 
theif works. Of other physical features of the Maruts, w^e 
know^ of their fearful appearance (I. 19. 5 : I. 64. 2 ; 1. 169. 7 ; 
V. 56. 2), youthfulness (I. 64. 2 ; etc.), great strength (I. 19. 5 ; 
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I. 37. 7 ; T. 04. 9 ; T. ISO. S : V. 5, 0. 3 ; etc.), cand their movenienifi, 
w}ii(?h will be dealt witli in (u)iinectioii with their works. Several 
personal traits of the Manits are also known to us. 1'hey are 
pleasant (V. 54. 1 2), free from malice (I. 1 9.* 3), aiul attractive 
to all (ITT. 20. 5) ; hut at the same time they are irritable (I. 
J9. 4 : 1. 94. 12 ; V'^l. 00. 0 : Vll. 5t». 7 ; etc.). They an' })layful 
(T. 37. 1,5; V. 00. 3). They nre mieomiuerable (I. 19. 4) and 
iinobstriictive (1. 0. S ; I. 180 S). They are roarers (1. 37. 10 : 
I. 100. 1 : Vlll. 7. 3 : Vlll. 7 7 ; etc.), like a lion (1. 04. 8; HI. 
20. 5) and give rise to sliaking or tnmiblmg (1. 37. 0 ; V. 54. 4 ; 
V. 87. 1 ; VI. 48. 20 ; Vlll. 20. 14. 10). These latter characters 
are no doubt referable to thunderstorm elostOy connee.tc'd with 
their works. They are calksl iron-tusktMl lioars (I. 88. 5). 

Two other characteristic features of tlu' .Maruts are tlu'ir 
ornaments (decorations) and im])l(‘ments, whicli are unparalleled 
in their variety liy tliose of other Kigvedic d(‘ities. Tht‘V have 
(h'corative salves or markings on the IkhIv (anji) (1. 85. 3 ; I. 
19, 2 ; V. 53. 4 ; Vlll. 20. 11 , etc.) of ruddy cokmr (11. 34. 10), 
garland round the n(*ck (V^ 53. 4), golden ornament on the 
breast (1. 04. 4 : II. 34. 8 : V. 53. 3, 4 . V. 53. 3 ; VII. 50. 13 ; 
Vlll. 20. 10, 22; .X. 78. 2), turban on the head (Vlll. 7,25), 
golden (V 57. 0) and shaped like the two horns of a cow^ (V. 

59. 3) and have a firaceJct round the hand, armlet round the 

arm (I 00 9: V. 58 2), and anklet round the leg (V. 54. 11). 
Of tli(‘ir implements, the weajions in gc'iieral ar(‘ mentioned 
(I 39. 2: VII. 50. 13; etc.). There is also mention of stone 
imjilenieni (1. 172. 2 ; V. 54. 3). Of special weapoiv, we 
have bow and arrows (1, 04. 10: V. 57. 2), thunderbolt (V. 
54. 3: Vlll. 7. 22) mentioned held in the hand, axe (vaAl) 

(T. 19. 2 : V. 53. 4 ; %tc.) of gold (Vdll. 7, 32) and javedin (I. 

37. 2 ; V. 00. 3 ; V. 57. 1 ; etc.). The javelin is bright (I. 31 . 1 ; 
1. 04. 11 ; I. 85. 4 ; 1. 108. 4 : 11. 34.’ 5: V. 55. 1 ; VI. 00. 11 ; 
etc.), is carried on the shoulder (I. 04. 4; 54. 11 ; V. 57. 0), 

and is thnmn by them (V. 52. 0). They are called brilliant 
from javelin or as associated with lighti'iiing as javelin (rsti- 
vidyuta) (I. 108. 5 ; V. 52. 13). There is also iiHUition of a 
toothed wea])on (I. 100 0) and of a golden armour (V. 55. 0). 

The Maruts’ cars arc golden (V. 57. 1 ; VIII. 20. 8) with 
golden wheels or fellies (1. 04. 11 ; 1. 88. 5). The lightenings 
are as if the cars of the Maruts (III. 54. 13). Their cars run 
over the clouds (Vlll 7. 18) and are connected with clouds 
from which rain goes down (1. 87. 2). There are a bow' and other 
weapons on their cars (Vlll. 10, 12). Their cars are visible 
during rain (V. 53. 5). In one passage (VT. Of). 7) their cars 
are said to be without a charioteer, without steeds, and to be 
givers of rain. Their cars are drawn by female stecnls which 
are spotted (I. 19. 2 ; 1. 89, 7 ; II. 34. 3, 4 : 111. 10. 0 ; VJIl. 
7, 28 ; etc.), golden footed (Vlll. 7, 20), and are brown and ruddy 
in colour (1. 88. 2 ; Vlll. 7, 28; etc.). Their cars are also said 
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to be (lra\vn by riiyat horse (usually regarded as Vayu’s steed), 
aru^^in (usually takiui as the sun's steed), and hari (the steed of 
Indra) (V. 52. II , V. 54. S, V. 50. 7). Onee (V. 58. 1) the 
Maruts an* said to luive yoked the winds as steeds to their 
j)ol('. Lastly. u(* find mention of rein and whip (I. II7. 3 ; 1. 
38 . 12 ). 

Tfie Maruts are the sons ofdiudra (1. il4. (), 9 ; IT. 33. 1 ; 
W 52. 1(), ('te.). They are also regarded as the followers of 
lludra (1. 122. 1) Their mother is s])otted (prsni) (1. 38. 4 ; 
I 89 7 , V'. 52 l(i V. 09. 5: VIII. 7. 3, etc ). Tliey are again 

said to liave a eow as their mother (I 85. 3) or friend (VUl. 

29. 8) Th(*ir mother is Bodasl (I. 107. 5, 0: V. 01; 12). 

Rodasi is Rudra's wih* (W 50 9). 

'riu* Maruts are assoeiat(‘d with several deities in t}i(*ir 
works They aie elosely eonn(‘et(‘d with India (I. 191. 8 ; 

1 109 1 , etc, ), who IS tiieir brotlu*!* (1 179. 2), friend (111. 51. 
8, 9), and h(‘l])(*r (111. 35. 9. I 108 7) Thc*\ an* t hr* followers 
ot India (V. 57. I) and appear with India (V’. 87. 2). They are 
also eonn(*et(‘d m th(‘ir works with V'ariina (VI 11 81. 1), Visnu 
(\’II. 3, 21), and \5lvu (VIII 7. 4) Lastly, Agni is a great 
lavount.(‘ of the Maruts (\TIL 193 II) and they an* d(‘pen(lent 
upon Agni (111. 20. 5). 

(Vinnng to the consideration of their abod(*s, we find th(*ni 
invok(‘d to eoiiK* from the* heaven (V. 53. 3: et(*.) They live 
in till* same plaei* (I. 105 I ; VII 50 1). Th(*ir resid(*nee is 
luminous (1. 19. 0; 1, Mil. N , V. 52 5, etc ) Th(*v are said 
to reinain in tin* highest place (V. 87. 9) and travel in the 
higlu'st n*gion ot tin* h(*av(*n (V. 59 7 . VI 11. 7. 7). Again, 
they ai*(' said to hv(‘ in the uop(*r, muldk*. and lower region ot 
the h(*a\en (\'. tid. 0), or between the he ven and earth (sky ^) 
(I 122. 1,1. 38 2). Onee (V. 52. 9), they an* said to n*sid(* 
in th<* Parusnl river. 

\V(* are told something of tin* birth and origin of the Maruts. 
'riu‘y arc* said to have* been born in tin* heaven (1. 04 2, I), 
Mndra gaM* birth to them in the w’omb of Risni (11. 34. 2). 
Tli(*ir birth -pla(*<* is fixed . they eomi* out of their mother (I. 
37. 9) .Vgfiin, th(*\ are .said to arise from lightening (1. 23. 
12) . X'ayu is said to have generated the Maruts for rain and 
for giving rise to rivers (I 134. 4); but elsewhere (I. 04 5) 
.Maruts an* said to have* gen(*rated Vayus and lightening. The 
Maruts wt‘re born loget[u*r at the same time (V. 55. 3 : V. 58. 
5). and w<*r(‘ born for pouring down w'at(*r (V. 01 14). 

4'he eharaeteristic* works of the Maruts an* exhibited in 
the pouring down of rain with aeeornjianying thunder and 
storm. Firstly, they are .said to send clouds, full of yvater (V. 
5(>. 4), to make the clouds move (T. 19. 7 , V. 54. 4), cleave 
the clouds (V. 54. 5; V. 52. 9: Vll. 51). 17 : etc.). The clouds 
are often referred to as a * (‘ow ’ (11. 34. 5 ; etc ). They are said 
to milk the watery jdaee of the movable (clouds) (T. 04. II). 
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'Phev are also said to disperse the darkiu'ss (1. St). 19), or (‘oil- 
v(*rselv, they ar(‘ said t«) eaiise darkness during the day hy 
eloiids (I 97 9). India urg(‘d th<un to kill the dcunon Krsna 
(Vni. 9(k 14). S(‘enndly. the downpour of rain is attributed 
to them. Various (‘pitlu'ts are assigned to them in this eonnet*- 
tion {rrsfjn. I H‘>9 9. II. 99 19 V. 52 9 VII oS I . V’lll. 
29. 12 rrsno, \d 1 1 2t) 9, VI 1 1 7 29. nksamat, \’l. (it). 4 : 
1 til. 2 : I. ItiS. 2 , (de.). They mak(‘ th(‘ rain fall on the ground 
(V. 54 2) from ab<»\(‘ {\" 55. 5), and soak th(‘ ground (I 97 
9: 1. (it 5: (‘te ) 'Tlu^v hide* tin* (\v(‘s of th(‘ sun (V\ 59 5) 
Thev milk th(‘ \vat(‘r\ plaei* of the prsni (II. 94 19) or tlie 

lieaviMi (I 94. 5) Tlu^ rain follows tluu'r jiath (I S5 9) Iduw 
make th(‘ rivers flow (\' 59 7 , \ 7S (i), and th(‘ s(‘as roll (I 
19 7. S), soak th(‘ luu’bs with water (\d 1 1 7, 22), and know' the 
iiu'dieuial luabs (VIII 29, 25. 29). 'Phirdly, tiuw an* elosidy 
assoeiat(‘d with liglitiunng and thun<l(M* Th(‘\' originat(‘ 
lightening and wind (1 (it 5) 14u‘\ remain with lightening 

(V 54. 2) Th(‘ lightening follows tluun (I 97. S, V. 52. 9). 
Wluai they give ris(‘ to rain, the lightfunngs inaki* tluar a])f)ear- 
anee (I. KiS S) Th(‘ roaring of Alaruts, which \\c luiV(‘ alnsady 
discussed aho\(\ indicates (hund(‘r Tluar roaring mak(*s tlu‘ 
high mountains s}iak(‘ (\’ (i9. 9) and mak(‘s th(‘ p(‘opl<‘ tnunhh* 
with f(‘ar (I 9S 1 9) Thi‘\ roar luui they di'sin* to pour 
fortli ram (\' 51 12) Fourthly, t h(‘ storm is indicated bv tluar 
movmmaits. W'e ha\(' indications ot \ lohuit storm in th(‘ 
Itigvi'da. Th(* Maruts asc(‘nd to high places while roaring 
(V’lll 7, 17). 14iey spr(‘ad all round as they mov(‘ (I 97 I9) 
Tlu'ir movaauents arc fierce (I 97 7) and unoh.st ructibU* 

(i4. 9). Th(*ir mov(*ui(*nts ar(‘ i4iythmic (\'^ 52. 9. 52 S) 

and slow (I. S5 (i)» 1’h(*y trav(*l through night (V’ 52. 9) 
Their moNcimaits cau.se the earth to tremble with h*ar (I. 97 
S, V (i9 2), dislodge* fixed obp'cfs (I 94. 9, II), uproot the* 
tree's in tlie forest (I 99 5 I. (M 12 \' 5S. (i . (*tc ) like an 

eh'phant (I. 94. 7), and elisloeige* the' mountains (I S5 4; V'. 
54 1) Th(\v tlireiw dust all round (I. (if. 12) 

riiere* are* otlu'r minor works eif the* .Maruts Tlu'V are* 
fl(*stroyers of he'at (\\ 51 1). As spoke'ii m tfu‘ e*a.s(* of seve'ral 
o1h(*r de'itie's, tlu'V are* said tei ha\(* [»lae‘(*d the* sun and the* 
heaieai and (*art}i in tlu'ir plae'es (\M 1 1 7, 22). Th(*y liave* also 
fashioiK'el the* luminous jiath for the* sun (VIII 7, S) TIu'V 
are* .saiel tei hohl thn*e* liimineius boeii(*s in lu'aven (V’ 29. I). 
The Maruts f)r(*se*rve the .str<*ngth eif Trita (VII 1. 7, 24) whe) 
roars at the* time e>f rain (\' 54 2). Th(*y kill(‘ei the e*ne‘my 
e)f Trita (II 94. 19). 

14iere is eine* beneve>Ie*nt ele(*el ein the ]>art of the Maruts. 
This is elepicte*el in seve-ral ])assage*s (I. 85 I9 II . I. 88. 4 . 
V. 52. 12 : V. 57. I). When (Jeiiama be*e*ame‘ thirsty, the' .Maruts 
prepare*el a fe>untain for him in the* heavens anel gave* him wate*r 
to elrink. This dee*el is ulse> assignee! tei the Asvins (I 1J9. 9). 
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Th(» Mariiis luiv(‘ b(‘on ro(|iiesto(l to drink Soma in many 
j)a.ssa^(*s of tlu‘ nintli book. TJi(\v have also becm praised for a 
son fiisl)ion(Ml by Vil)bva, the middle one of the three Riblms. 

Th(* xManits an* nn'ntioned in most of the Brahmanas. 
'rb(‘y an* mentioned as seven in inimber (Satapatha V. 5. 1, 12 ; 

0 t. .‘1, 17 , /Faitt. 1. 0. 2, *1 ; etc.) or 7x7 (Yajnrveda 17, 80- 
85 ; ;i0. 7, Satapath. 0. li. 1,28). They are rej^arded as the 
l(*ad(‘rs of th(* gods (Tandya 14. 12. 0 ; 21. 14. 3 ; Taitt. 2, 7, 10. 
I) and their courtesans (Satapatha. 2, b. I, 12; etc. : Aittareya 

1 0 . ITindya 0. 10. 10) Th<‘y an* associated with water (Kaus. 
b. 8, (Jopatlia Uttar. 1. 22) 

Taking into account the work of th(' Maruts. connected with 
hght(‘ning. thimd(*r, rain, and storm, tlu'v an* tak(*n to r(*])res{*nt 
tin* storm-gods. Plunk(*t, in his Anncnt Cah ndars and i^on- 
Mlvllations, pp. 1711-4, (u>nsi(k*r the Maruts to represent the 
numb(‘r of days that used to elapse b(*tw'(‘en the cresc'cnt half- 
rnoon, bla/ing on tin* brow of Rudra ami the full-moon of the 
snmim*]- solstiei* at about 4000 11 (\ or earli(*r. But a difficulty 
.iris(‘s when w(‘ tind tin* Maruts as born together at the same 
timi*, and working together Although the same traits are 
mon* or l(‘ss appli(*al)le to Indra with whom they an* eloselv 
associat(*d in their works, a striking difference is discernilile 
hctw(*(‘n tin* naturi* of Indra and of tin* Maruts. In no deity 
of the Higveda do wa* find such a detailed ai'count of anthro])o- 
morphie eharaetcrist ies, ineinding de(;oration, ornaments, and 
w (‘a pons, as wa* g(‘t in tin* case of the Maruts. This lt*ads one 
to the id(‘a ol some (ionst(‘lIation figures re]>n*senting these 
<U‘ities. Further, their birth from a spott-(*d mother (wdiieh 
we take to r(*pn*s('nt tin* }n*r v en studded with stars), their 
abode* in tin* ln‘aA(*n, the brightness of tIuSr ornaments, de(*ora- 
tions and weapons, and tln*ir sjiotted st(*eds all go to confirm 
the* same vi(*w Hut we are unabh* to advance further than 
this, as w(* [iav(* no mat<*F'iais for fiinling out wliiedi constellation 
tiguivs they aidually re])resent. It is (piite possible that they 
might have represi*nt(*d a number of small figures (^omprising 
some brilliant stars in the neighbourhood of the sign Sagittarius, 
which we have alrea<ly taken to represent the god Hudra. Tlie 
river Farusnl ])erhaps represents the milky way lying near by. 
The association with Indra shows that the summer solstice was 
}>laeed close to tln*m. We can easily int(*r])ret all the works 
wlii(‘h are common to both the Maruts and Indra. 

4. Vrmkapi. This term occurs several times in X. 80. 
He is liulra's favourite (X. 80. 1, 12). He is foremost in stout- 
ness (X. Ht>. 1) and is a tawny bea.st (X. 80. 3). He has been 
(*onsi<lered as very destructive and a desire is expressed to behead 
him (X. 80. b). Hi* is said to have been beaten by a dog chasing 
a boar (X. 80. 4). When Indra and Vrsakapi climb up, the 
evil-doing beast disajipears (X. 80. 22). It has been prayed 
that Vrsakapi may receive a dagger, belt, and a cart load 
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(X. S(). IS). Lastly, liis wife is mentioned and her hull >vas to 
he ])artalvei) of hy liidra (X S(). 13). In (Jopatha Brahniana 
(Second ])art, 5. 19), he is n^garded as an aditya. 

The term ’ Vrsakapi ' has been shoun hy Honu'll to he a 
Dravidian word signifying ‘ mah* ape ' But considering the 
above characteristics tlc|)icted in the Bigveda, we an* inchjH‘d 
to take him to rejirt'sent the constellation Orion. Tlie dog 
biting his ear is the star Sinus in the constellation Oanis Major. 
The hoar ehascMl by th(‘ dog is th(‘ constellation L(‘pn.N. Lepus 
IS ever chased hv Sirius (see Brown’s Drimitire (\)usieUatnniSy 
Vol. I, p 97), 



Vll. Atwospherio Objec’ts. 


1. Vdyu and Vdta. 

• 

Vilyii IS invoked in three complete liymiis and parts of 
(‘i^ht others. Vata is (celebrated in two short hymns. They 
are, in addition, praised or oth(‘rwise mentioned in some hundred 
and fifty passage’s. Their names sometimes o(?ciir togetlncr 
in the sanne [)assag(‘s (VI. 50. 12 ; X. 00. 13; etc.). Vayu has 
also be(‘n inve^ked with Indra in one comf>l(cte hymn, in several 
passages of anotht'r hymn, and in soim^ fourteen scattered pas- 
sages. He has also been ])raised with Agni, Surya, Asvins, 
Visnu, Maruts, and some other deities. Vata is associated with 
Parjanya. 

VTivn has usually bc'tai addressc^l as a single p(TSon, biit- 
in one passage (11. il, 14) there is mention of many Vayns. 
The word Vata lias been used in the singular, the dual (7mtau) 
(X. 137. 2) and many tinms in the jdural (Vatah). 

Vayu is rogard(‘d as the ehi<‘f of the gods (VIJI. 20. 25). 
He is tlu* son-in-law of Tvastr (VTll. 20. 21). Vata is 
rc'gardc'd as the nu‘ss(cnger of the gods (X. 137. 3). 

VTivu is visible (1. 2. 1) and white in colour (VTI. 01. 3). 
Vata is regarded as widespread (X. SO. 11) ; he is iveognised 
by his rnoveriKMit as his form is not visible (X. 108. 8). Of 
other physical feature's, we find that Vayu is not still (X. 108. 3), 
he is always moving (11. 11. ^1,1, and is swdft (X !()(>. 7). This 
movement is specially (conne(*ted with V^^a in many passages. 
The swiftni'ss of Vata. has bc'en used many times as a standard 
of coTn[)arison for the motion of many objects (V. 31. 10; VII. 
30. 3 ; Vin. 1.11; (-tc.). Vata is said to blow (T. 28. 0; X. 
137. 3) during rain (V. 83. 4). He is also said to move to and 
fro (IX. 07. 52). He travels in the sk^ (11. 38. 2) and comes 
from the sky (1. 101. 14). He blows downwards (X. 00. 11). 
He has been requested to blow’ without Imat (VllT. 18. 0) and 
not to blow unfavourably (1. 20. 0). He cannot be held fast 
(X. 05. 2). The strength of Agni is compared with that of 
Vayu (VI. 4. 5). Vata is said to roar in the sky (IV 22. 4) as 
thunder (X. 108. 1). We know’ Vayu’s wrath (VII. 62. 4). 

Vayu has a chariot (VII. 00. 1). The chariots are one 
hundred in number (TI. 41. 1). The chariot is golden-fellied 
(IV. 40. 4). Indra is the charioteer of Vayu (TV. 46. 2 ; IV. 
48. 2). The steeds of Vavu’s chariot are known as Niyut (I. 
134. 2 ; II. 41. 1 ; III. 35. \ : IV. 46. 2 : VII. 23. 4 ; etc.), perhaps 
refe|Ting to their great number. They are said to be ninety- 
nine (IV. 48. 4), a hundred (IV. 48. 5 ; VII. 92. 5), a thousand 
(I, 135. 1 ; IV. t8. 5 ; VII. 02. 1 : etc.) or ten thousand (I. 135. 3) 

( 102 ) 
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in nuniber. Again, Vayn’s chariot is drawn by a f)air of rod 
or riuldy horses (1. 134. 3). Vayu's steeds are strong (I. 134. 

1 ; I. 13o. 9), stout like a bull (I. 135. 9), swift (I. 135. 9) like 
mind (IV. 48. 4), and liave wide flanks (Vlll. 2b. 23). Tlu‘v 
carry Vayu bet ween the heaven and earth (1. 135. 9). 

As regards Vayu’s origin, we are told that Uodasi generatc’d 
him for wealth (VII. 90. 3) •Again he is said to have aris(‘n 
from the life {prana — vital force) of Pvrvsa (Divim* Being) 
(X. 90 93). Maruts, again, gave* origin to the Vatas (1. til. 5) 

Vayu and Vata are connected with several d(Mti<‘s in r(*la> 
tion with their works. Vayu is connected with the Maruts. 

has originat(‘d the Maruts for the ])roduction of rain and 
rivers (I. 134. 4). VMvu travels with th<‘ Maruts (Vlll. 7 1) 

and the Maruts go u]) with the help of Vayu (VII 1 . 7. 3). Daw ns 
spread the light for Vayu (I. 134. 4). The Asvins drink Soma 
at th(‘ ('nd of the day with Vayu and Niyut (111. 58. 7). The 
heaven and (‘artli follow Vayu (IV^ 48 3) Agni is made to 
a})pear by Vayu (V. 19. 5). But Vata is mor(‘ intimat(‘ly as- 
sociated with Agni : and this association is de])i(;t(‘d in various 
ways. Agni runs along the path of Vata (11. 14 3 : V. 5, 7) 
Viita remains round tin* fire (X. 115. 4). Vata blows tr)war(is 
the flame (1. 148. 4). Agni unites with tin* force of Vata (IV. 
7, 11) VTita is also connected with Varuna (VII. 87 2). 

Varnna knows the jiath of Viita (1 25 9). 

We now' come to the works of Viiyu and Viita. TIk* (douds 
are ma<le to go up by the Vayus (Vlll. 7. 3). Vata, again, 
IS sent by the roaring clouds (TV. 17. 12). VTita spreads tlu* 
cloud (1 lib 1). V^lyu is the friend of w'at(*r (X. 1^8. 3)^ 
V'ata is the dowrifiourer of rain^(I. 122. 3: VII 40. ti) and is 
the soul of the worl4 in this respect (VII. 87, 2). He agitates 
th(* water by his force and separates the wocmIs from tin* water 
in a pool (X. Ib8 5), Viita makes the forest tremble (V. 78 
8 ; X. 23. 4) and shakes the fixed objects (X. Ib8. 2). He breaks 
down the trees as lie cfunes (X Ib8. 1). 

We are also informed of sometliing more about tlumi. 
Vayu dries everything (VI. 37. 3) Vata remains in our Inxly 
as the soul (1. 34. 7). Vata is regarded as a mcdicdnal agent 
for the living world (X 137. 3). Viita has been addressecl for 
bringing nectar from his storehouse (X. 18b. 1), for bringing 
medicine (I. 89. 4 : X. 137. 3), for prolongation of life (X. I8b. 
1), and for protection from the disturbances of the sky (X. 158. 
1). lie has also been invoked for fanning the cows (X. Ib9. 1). 
Headman’s breath is said to come to Vayu (X. lb. 3). 

We have numerous references to Vayu in the Brahmanas. 
Vayu is regarded as the presifling deity of Svati (one of the 
lunar asterisms) in the ancient astronomical treatises. 

It is quite evident that Vayu is a personification of wind, 
particularly in connection with rain and thunder. Vata re- 
presents the functional principle (element) of wind. 
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2. Ddsas and Asuras killed by Indra. 

Scattered through the Rigveda are found a large number 
of names, occurring from once to many times, many of which 
are (jualified as ddsas, 1 propose dealing with them here in 
alphabetical order. 

(1) Atka, This name occursi once only (X. 49. 3) ; and we 
are told that Indra killed Atka for the benefit of Kavi by beating 
him. The word also occurs elsewhere (T. 122. 2; V. 55. 6 : 
V. 74. 5), where it is used for a garment, (doth or covering. In 
Naighanf u, the meaning of the word is given as a flash of light- 
ening. The name Kavi may perhaps refer to Bhrgu’s son, the 
author of IX. 47-9 and 75-9. We arc inclined to believe that 
the demon is h(ire a personification of the cloud, thought of as 
envelope of the rain-water, or, following the meaning given in 
Naighantu, the deity of lightening. 

(2) Anarmni. The name occurs once only (Vlll. 32. 2). 
We are informed that indra, having made the waters flow, 
kill(*d Anarsani, Piprudxisa, and AhUuva, The word ayiarmni 
may be derived from na, not, and arsani from the root ?*.v, 
to br(»ak, to make to flow (as arm, luernorrhoid) and thus to 
mean that which does not cause to flow : or (inversely, that 
which stops the flow. Ilcmee we are led to conclude that Anar- 
mni may be the deity j)residing over drought. Whetlior the 
term imports the same idea as samyt or not will be discussc^xl 
in connection with the latter. Following Johansson, Macdonell 
believ^'s it to f)reH(Tve ‘ a historical reminiscence of a pro- 

eminent terrestrial ’ foe (Vedic Mythology, p. 162). 

(3) Arbuda, The tc^rni oqours seven times. In (uic j)lace 
(X. 67. 12) Arbuda is said to be possessec^* of a large collection 
of wafer, indra belu^aded Arbuda with the help of Brhaspati 
(X. ()7. 12). We are also told that indra strengthened by 
Trita, killed Arbuda (11. 11. 20) and that he killed Arbuda with 
his face looking down (V. 14. 4). We arc further informed 
that he attacked Arbuda with his feet (I. 51. 6) and pierced 
him with cold (ice) (VITl. 32. 26). Lastly, we see that Indra 
killed Vrtra with his big bow, killed the deceitful Arbuda and 
Mfgaya, and drove out the cows from the mountain (VIII. 3. 19). 

The term arbuda occurs in the Ganapatha of Panini. Yaska 
gives two nu'anings of arbuda — cloud (3. 10. 1), and an embryo, 
fortnight (fld (14. 6). According to Roth (his Worterbmfli) 
the term also means snake, or a snake-like swelling. Macdonell 
(Vedic Mythology, p. 161) places Arbuda in the same category 
as Vrtra. Considering that Arbuda is possessed of a large 
mass of water and follo>^ing Yaska’s explanation of the term, 
we may take it as the personification of cloud. Further, the 
piergmg of Arbuda with ice (if we can take hima to mean ice) 
evidently points to the formation of ice on the top of the 
mountains upon which the clouds impinge, and the driving out 
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of cows from the mountain may either simply refer to cows 
or figuratively to small collections of clouds on the mountain 
sides, fndra’s bow is the rainbow. Ft is beyond doubt that 
the phenomenon depicted in some of the passages at least 
refers to what actually occurs in the higher altitudes. Large 
masses of ice accumulate on thy t-oj) of the mountains above 
the snow line in the winter. • As the temperature of the at- 
mosphere rises on the advent of the summer, the ice sheets 
begin to melt and clouds are also formed on the to]) of the 
mountains in close ])roxirnitv to the snow Tlie sc'tting free of 
rains from the accumulation r)f w'ater- vapour in the form of the 
above-mentioned clouds on the top of mountains c,om])letes 
the picture. Hence we may take Arhuda as mountain clouds 
which adhere) in large masses to mountain pe‘aks and thinks 
about the snow lino. 

(4) Ama, The word occurs seven times in the Higveda. 
In two passages we are told that Indra kill(*d A^hia with (;as(j 
(11. 14. 5) and destroyed his residencts after having made the 
dawn disappear by the sun (11. 20. 5). In another jilace (VI. 
4. 3) Agni is said to have divstroyed the dwelling of Asna. In 
three other places (1. 104. 1:1. i73. 2 , X. 27. 15), the term is 
applied to Indra as the ' consumer ' of the offerings ; in anot her 
(VI II. 2. 2) it means the stone (which was used to grind the 
Soma plant to extract tlu' juice). The t(‘rm occurs in Nirukta 
(2. 21. 2) as a synonym of tlie cloud. Taking into (H)nsid(‘Tation 
that Asna is killed and his residence is flestroy(*d at sunrisi* 
by Agni (celestial fire, the sun), and Yaska's explanation of tin* 
term, we are inclined to believe that Asna rej)res(*nts the ‘ morn- 
ing fog As soon the sun r^^t^s and the tenifierature of tiU* 
atmosphere becomeslhigher, the minute water particles of the 
fog evaporate and the fog clears away 

(5) Akl. The term occurs more than fifty tim(‘s. WIktc- 
as it is jirincipally used for a distinct ])ersonality as Atn\ it is 
also used to qualify Vrtra in five places ( 1 . 32. 5, S, 1 1 : 1. 51 . 4 . 
I. SO. 13). Leaving aside these latter passages for the jinvsent,, 
T shall study the characteristics of Ahi as noted in th(‘ oth<‘rs, 

Ahi has been variously desc^ribed as obstructing or covering 
the waters (T. 51. 4 ; 11. 1*1. 2 ; II 19. 2 ; 111. 32. 11 : V. 30. 0 ; 
VI. 72. 3 : VII. 21. 3 ; X. 111. 9), lying in water (II. 11. 5) or 
lying in a watery region (IV. 17. 7). He has also been called 
a roarer (VI. 10. 10). He has been mentioiUHl as remaining in 
a lying posture (I. 100. 7 ; II. 12. II : V. 30. 0 ; V. 32. 2) and as 
sleeping in a recumbent posture (IV. 19. 3). Ahi has also 
been described as discontented, sjiread out, unintidligible, not 
possessed of life, lying in recumbent position, un jointer!, and of 
creeping habit (IV. 19, 3). He is said to have caused tlu* 
appearance of lightening, the roaring of the* cloud or the pouring 
down of rain, and to have thrown a bolt against Indra (1. 
32. 13). Ahi lives in a cave, remains’ concealed, incajiable of 
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being seen and is a terror of the sky and heaven (II. 11. 5). 
Lastly, we get the mention of his hands (I. 103. 2). T shall 
now deal with the conflict between Ahi and Indra. First, we 
are informed that Indra killed or pierced Ahi (1. 103. 2 : 11. 
10. 2 ; 111. 32. 11 ; 111. 33. 7 : V. 32. 2 : Vlll. 1)3. 2) with his 
thunderbolt (IV. 22. 5) or with an arrow' (1. 32. 3 — with which 
he killed the first of the Aids which appeared), being 
strengthened by Soma- juice (II. 15. 1 : V. 29. 3) and with the 
help of Soma (Iv. 28. 1 ; VT. 72. 3), or Visnu (VI. 20. 2), or the 
Maruts fwdio sided with Indra (X. 113. 3)]. We are also told 
that Indra drove away Ahi from the earth (I. 80. 1), Wicked 
up the sleeping Ahi by his bolt (1. 103. 7), tortured Ahi (V. 
31. 7), melted aw^ay (?) Ahi from the sky (VllT. 3. 20), and put 
Ahi to everlasting sice}) by killing him (VI. 17. 9). Indra had 
great brilliancy at the tinu^ of killing Ahi (X. 06. 4). Secondly, 
wv are tr)ld that Indra pierced Ahi for water (X. 113. 8), he 
sent forth waters obstructed b\ Ahi (VI 1. 21. 3). Again, we 
fliifl that Indra, having killed Ahi, pouT’od down rains (I. 32. 3), 
released the waters (X. 133. 2) and made them flow (11. 10. 2 : 
V. 20. 2), and even madt‘ seven rivers flow (11. 12. 3). Thirdly, 
Indra brought into view" the sky, dawm, and the sun after ho 
had killed Ahi (1. 32. 4). The moving gods' wives prayed Indra 
when he had killed Ahi (1. 61. H). 

Ijct VIS now consider some other passages connected with 
Ahi. (i') The weapon of Brhaspati is daily directed against 
Ahi (\. 100. 4). (ii) O Indra \ whom did you see as the slayer of 
Ahi w'hen you were frightened in hinirt with the desire t)f killing 
(Ahi) an<l crossed ni\K'ty-nine flowiivg rivers like the falcon ^ 
(I 32. 11) (iii) () Indra ’ youJ)roughi onf Agru’s son from the 
anthill, thus brought out. he w'as ableLo see Ahi although 
h<‘ was blind ; wdien 1 h* eam(‘ out, his joints splitting off the 
pot (c-oining out- bv brt'aking asunder the pot) remained together 
(IV. 10. 0). 

As the physical characteristics of Ahi are more or less 
siinilaj* to those of Vrtra, apart from the fa(;t that Ahi has been 
taken to be identical with Vrtra in some })assages, 1 shall dis- 
cuss the })hysical features of the both together under Vrtra. 

(6) A hi Suva. We get this term in three* places : Indra 
killed Vrtra, Aurnvdbha, and Ahlsuva (VIII. 32. 16) by delivering 
w"ater (Vlll. 32. 2). Indra's mother said that there are many 
like Ahlsunm, Aurnavdbha, etc., w^ho should be saved (VIII. 
77. 2). 

We may derive the word from Ahi, the cow (Nirukta 
3, 9, 11). and su, to go, to move, and may signify it as ‘one 
moving like a cow ’. 'Faking into account the passage where 
we find that AhUuva should be saved, w"e may infer that it 
represents something which w"as useful to the people ; and in 
view' of the above significance of the name (although taken 
with some doubt), w'e are inclined to conclude that ahi^uva 
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really represents some cow-like wild beast (as c^omrga or some* 
other such animal), which was killed, perhaps in large numbers, 
during the rains and storms. 

(7) Jllvim. In a single passage (1. 33. 12), we are told 
that Indra pierced the strength (stronghold) of Illvim. Yaska 
(Nirukta (5. 2, 14) takes it to be a synonym of the cloud. We 
may consider its significance •in another way. We may (al- 
though doubtfully) derive the word from ill, a stout stick of 
wood, and vis, to pervade, to enter into : and make it mean 
a collection of trees (a small forest) from whicli stout sticks 
(weapons) were prepared. In such a case it is quite reasonable 
to think of the uprooting of trees by storm, as one of the feats 
of Indra. 

(8) fhha, Tugra, Ttliuji, DnAamdya, Dasani, Vf iasu, and 
SrrMdita. These Tiarncs of very obscure import occur in some 
three ])assages. We are informed that Indra killed Tugra 
and Vetasu (VI. 24. 4), that he placed Ibha, Tugra, Tuiuji, 
Dasamdya, Dasani, an(l Vetasu under the control of Dvotana 
(VT. 20. 8) and that he placed Tugra and Smadita under the 
power of Kutsa (V. 49. 4). We are furthej* told (in man\' 
passages) that 'J'ugra’s son Bhujyu was rescued by the Asvins : 
I shall discuss this event in another place. 

Without any other evidence, we shall have to depend 
upon the doubtful significance of the names of the demons. 
Ibha means ‘ elephant ’ or ‘ one from w hom fear is ffone ’ 
(galahhlta) (Nirnkta 0. 12. 1). Knowing that Tugrya (Nirukta 
2. 2-1. 2) or Tugriya. (Panifii) means water or Tugra 's d(*se(‘ndan< , 
we may take lugra to mt'an snow ice or (tloiid. Tutuji means 
‘ hastener ’ or ‘ prornoter ’ (NirqJ^ta 3, 9. 15: (i, 20. ij Da.^u- 
mdya literally meansV oik* having tdn tricks Dasani lit(‘rally 
means ‘ one having less than t(‘n I'etasu can lie d(‘rived from 
Vela, reed or cane, and su, to move, and thus may la* made to 
mean ‘ one moving the reeds Smadita m(*ans ‘ one att(*nded 
by followers Again the term dyolana has be(‘n used in one 
place (VI 11. 29. 2) to qualify Agni and means ‘glistening’; 
hence we may a])])ly the same meaning here and signify it as 
‘ a glistening one ’ (the sun '(). We may now speculate (sijiee 
we cannot be the least definite in this matter) regarding th<*ir 
physical basis. We may take ihhj to represent water flowing 
thrf)Ugh the plains, tugra the snow' on the top and the sides 
of the mountains molting into water, and tutuji the waters 
(waterfalls) rapidly flowing down the mountains. Dasamdya 
and dotsoni might have been meant to re])rosent large stnitedu^s 
of water dividing into many or fewer arms or brancluis as tliey 
flow down the mountains. Vetasu was perhaps meant for 
floods in low marshy places abounding in reeds, etc. Lastly, 
smadita. might well have represented glaciers flowing down th(^ 
mountains, the big floating pieces of ice, boulders, and u])rooteil 
trees being its follow^ers. 
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(9) Uraupa, This term occurs once (11. 4, 4). We are told 
that Indra killed ninety-nine urar^as showing their arms, 
Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, p. 152) refers to it as a demon 
named ‘ ram Yaska gives the meaning as ‘ sheep ' (Nirukla 
5. 21. 3). We are thus inclined to represent urana. as the sheep 
which are killed in large numbers during rain and thunderstorm. 
We may also take an alternativ<? figurative meaning by repre- 
senting urarjLa as pine or fir trees with spreading branches 
(arms) and with needle-shaped leaves representing the hairs of 
urafjba) which arc uprooted during the rain and storm. 

(10) Aurnavdbha. The word is found in three places. We 
are told that Indra killed Aurij^avdbhn (11, 11. 18: VITl. 32. 
26). We also see that Indra’s mother said that there were 
many like Ahwvva, Aurnavahha who should be saved (Vlll. 
77. 2). Aurnavabha has been translated as the ‘ spider brood ’ 
by Macdonell {Vedic Mythology, p. 152). If we take into 
account the passage in which it is noted that A urnavdbha should 
be saved, we should take it to represent something useful to the 
people. It may thus mean some woolly beast (as Yak or some 
other animal like it). It is thus easy to conclude that useful 
beasts like the present one were killed through the agency of 
rains and storms. 

(11) Kuyava. The term occurs about seven times. We 
are told that Indra killed Kuyava (I. 103. 8), that Indra brought 
Sus'^a and Kuyava under control (VI 1. 10. 6) for t he sage Kutsa 
(II. 19. 6), and that Indra killed Kuyava at the beginning of 
the d^y (IV. 16. 12) and broke the wheel of the sun's chariot 
(IV. 16, 12) or stoic the same (VI. 31. 3). We find two passages 
in which there is mention of K^yava’s two wives. The passages 
are more or less obscure and we may translate them as follows : 

(1) The dweller of the atmosphere (that is, Kuyava) himself 
diffuses all round ; he himself dips down and disperses the 
foam. The two wives of Kuyava become bathed in the foam ; 
may they be killed in the current of the stream (1. 104. 3). 

(2) The place of origin of Ayu placed above is concealed ; the 
powerful (demon) grows from above (the waters) and appears. 
The straight-flowing (anjasi), one flowing in a curved manner 
(kulm), and the wife of the mighty {vlrapatnl) having satisfied 
him with their waters feed him with them (waters) (1. 104. 4). 

The oriental authors (Macdonell, Vedic Mythology , p. 161) 
take kuyava as qualifying susy^, but I take him to be a distinct 
and separate demon. Whereas in two passages (II. 19. 6 ; 
VII. 19. 2) we may take either significance, in the other three 
(I. 103. 8 ; IV. 16. 12 ; VI. 31. 3) the construction is such that one 
is inclined to take the latter view. Further, we have mention 
of Kuyava’s wives without the mention of l^u^na (I. 104. 3). 
If A^e accept the meaning of Kuyava as ‘ causing bad corn or 
harvest ’ (as held by Macdonell, p. 161) referring to barley, 
we find that this demon was destructive to barley, the only or 
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principal food crop in Rigvedic period. Nowadays barley 
is and can only be cultivated in the Punjab at higher altitudes 
and in the winter. It can only be grown in a comparatively 
dry place with a dry atmosphere ; and the Punjab has the 
lowest rainfall of the Northern India and has very little winter 
monsoon. We may take it for granted that the j)hysieal features 
of the province has not changed from the Vedic times so greatly 
as to affect the crop. Taking these facts into consideration, 
the characteristics of Knyava (I. 104. 3) and tlie fact that Indra 
killed Kuyava at the beginning of the day, we are led to the 
idea that Kuyava is the personification of ‘ fog ’ ap})earing in 
the extremely cold winter night and continuing to the morning. 
As the temperature of the atmosphere becomes the fog 

drops freeze on tlu^ surface of vegetation as granular hoar- 
frost. The vegetation suffers great damage from the freezing of 
the juice (cell sap). Thus hoar-frost is greatly injurious to the 
young flowering shoots of the crop (see Encyclopcpdin Briianuim , 
14th ed., Vol. 9, article ‘ frost ’). Further, if we take the break- 
ing or stealing away of the wheel of the sun’s chariot as a figura- 
tive representation of tlie late sunrise in the winter (as well as 
the obstruction to the sun’s rays to reach us by the fog), we 
have further evidence for our conclusion. That Kuyaim is 
different from Susi^a is realized when we see tliat Indra poured 
down w'ater and filled the wells after killing SusTia and that 
nothing of this sort is said of Kuyava. 

We doubtfully consider the two wives as representing the 
hoar-frost and small pieces of ice floating on the surface of 
the streams. The two passages (1. 104. 3, 4) probably ref'r 
to the idea of the formation of fof from the evaporation of water 
from the surface of tile rivers. 

The reference to the sage Kutsa for whom Indra controlled 
K^iyava proba})ly indicates an unusual occasion in the lifetime 
of Kutsa when there was a conspicuous absence of frosty 
weather. 

(12) Kuyavdea, A single passage (1. 174. 9), indicating 
thfit Indra killed Kuyavdea for the king Duryoni, occurs in a 
hymn composed by a sage other than those who composed the 
passages on kuyaim. It is probably identical with Kuyava. 

(13) Krsum. The terms krsiuui and krstjid occur many times 
in the Rigveda. Except in some seven rks, they have been 
used to mean darkness (I. 92. 5 ; I. 115. 5 ; IX. 69. 24 : X. S9. 2 ; 
etc.), dark night (I. 113. 2 ; III. 55. 11 • VI. 9. 1 ; X. 3. 2 ; etc.), 
charring due to burn (IV. 7, 9 ; VI. fiO. 10 : VII. 3. 2 ; X. 2(). 
9 ; etc.), the smoky flame (X. 21. 3), the dark cloud (1. 79. 2 ; 
I. 164. 47 ; TV. 17. 14), the black cow (I. 62. 9 ; IV. 3, 9 : etc.), 
the black-spotted antelope (X. 94. 5) and the dark-complexioned 
sage Kanva (X. 31. 11). Vanina’s rays are some dark (bl/ick) 
and some white (VIII. 41. 10). Lastly, in another verse (IX. 
41. 1) we are told that Soma, becoming brilliant, movable, and 
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swift like water removes the darkness. This no doubt refers 
to moonlight destroying the darkness of the night. 

The seven hymns referred to above describe the conflict 
between Krs'^a and liidra. We are told that Indra, with 
his brilliant energy (111. 31. 21) and with the help of Rjisvan 
(I. 101. 1). killed (1. 101. 1) or destroyed (III. 31. 21) KpyrjMS, 
50,000 ill number (IV. 10. 13) -or those with dark womb (1. 
101. 1). Indra destroyed the dwelling place of the Krsyas 
(IV. 10. 13). He kills A'ww? by taking otf tlie dark covering 
(skin) and reduces him to ashes (1. 130. S). Lastly, in tliree 
passages, we are told (i) that Krma with his 10,000 (men) 
was waiting on the bank of Amsumati river : Indra by his 
diligence (sac!) found out the roarer and killed them all for the 
benefit of men (V^III. 90. 13), (ii) that Indra, finding the fast- 
moving Krsva travelling in a wide area at some concealed 
place of Ainsiimati river asked the Maruts to kill him 
(VIII. 90. li), and (iii) that Indra. finding the fast-moving 
Krsmi holding his body prominently near the river Ainsumati 
killed him and his lightless, coming soldiers with the helj) of 
Brhaspati. 

We are inclined to believe that the demon Krsrm is a re- 
presentative of the ‘ dark cloud ’ for the following reasons : 

(i) The term has been aj)plied to darkness in other places. 

(ii) Its characteristics as a roarer, fast-mover, and one destitute 
of light, (iii) Tlie presence of a dark womb, (iv) The inter- 
vention of the Maruts, indicating high winds or storms accom- 
panyij^g (or causing) their dispersal. 

Two peculiarities to be noticed in some of the passages on 
the conflict between Indra aiyl Krsy,a are that no rainfall is 
mentioned in this connection and that tl^e Maruts intervened 
in the conflict. We know^ (Eue. Brit., 11th ed., Vol. 6, article 
‘ cloud,’ p 558: IhuL, 14th ed., Vol. 5, article ‘cloud,’ p. 852) 
that there is a form of cloud, named Strato-cumulus , which 
consists of large globular masses or rolls of dark or dull grey 
colour frequently covering the whole sky : it does not bring 
rain. Further, owing to the numerous rolls, the authors of 
the versos probably referred to them in the plural number. 
The AniAumati river may be an earthly river or more probably 
the bright Milky Way. 

(14) Cumuri and Dhuni, The two demons have been 
mentioned, always together, in^six passages. They have also 
been mentioned with Pipru, Busn^a, and Sambara in one rk 
(VI. 18. 8). The word dhuni has elsewhere been used for the 
river (II. 15. 5 ; 11. 30. 2 : V. 87. 3) and as qualifying Indra 
causing trembling (V. 34. 8) of the enemies (I. 174. 1 ; X. 89. 5), 
the Maruts as roarers (1. 64. 5 ; VII. 56. 8 ; X. 95. 3) or trembling 
(VI., 5. 5; VI. 66. 10; X. 78. 3) or causing trembling (I. 87. 3; 
V. 60. 7 ; VIII. 20. 14), the earth as trembling (I. 87. 3) and the 
cloud as trembling like the skin of the horse (X. 149. 1). In 
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one place (II. 15. 5) we are told that Indra lessened the amount 
of water of this (some particular) large river for crossing it ; 
he made those cross the river safely who were unable to do so. 
This passage evidently refers to the drought of the summer 
before the onset of rain. Considering the demons, we find that 
Indra killed them both (VI. 18. 8 : VI. 26. 6 ; Vll. 19. 4 ; X. 
113. 2) for the king Dabhiti ^Vl. 26. 6 ; etc.) ; he sent them 
to sleep in favour of Dabhiti (II. 15. 9; VI. 20. 13). Lastly, 
we are told that he killed Oumnri, Dhuni, Pipru, Sambara, and 
Suma (VI. 18. 8). 

Cumuri may be derived from cm, to make noise, to sound, 
and muT, to encompass, to surround, and may be made to sig- 
nify ‘ one which prorluces sound and surrounds all sides '. 
Dhuni is derived from dhun, to roar and may mean ‘ a roarer 
Taking the above meanings we consider them to re})resent. 
‘ clouds which give rise to sounds \ Cumuri may be made to 
represent that form of cloud which spreads all round and pro- 
duces a wild sound. Dhuni may be made to represent the 
typical form of * thundercloud ’ or cumulonirubus, characterized 
by thunders, lightening and storms, generally followed by local 
showers of rain (Enc. Brit., 11th ed., Vol. 6, p. 559 ; 14th ed., 
Vol. 5, p. 852). 

(15) Ddsa. The term occurs in a large number of passages. 
That the word was primarily used for the original inhabitants 
of the country, who were (iifferent from the Aryans, appears 
from the passages in which they are mentioned in contrast 
with the Aryans (VI. 22. 10 ; Vlil. 51. 9 ; X. 38. 3 . etc^) and 
from such passages as * Aryans are equal iu match with the 
Dasas ’ (X. 108. 3). We also s^* that the Aryans used to ac- 
cept gifts or present from the Dasas (VIII. 46. 32), and that 
the Aryans used to pray for getting a hundred Dasas (VIII. 
56. 3). These Dasas were employed as servants (Vll. 46. 7). 
Again, owing, no doubt, to constant warfare between the 
Dasas and Aryans, the Dasas were really the enemies of the 
latter ; and we find all sorts of prayers by the Aryan sages 
against the Dasas addres.sed to the deities and particularly to 
Indra (II. 20. 6; IV. 18. 9; Vlll. 24,27; etc.). Along with 
these })rayers we find mention of many characteristics of the 
Dasas. We are informed of their strength (VTII. 40. 6), their 
anger (T. 101. 2), their mischievousness (II. 20. (>), particularly 
to the sddhus (VI. 60. 6), their soldiers (IV. 18. 9), and of their 
nature — they do not perform yajna and do not follow tlie 
usual rites ; their (religious) performances are quite peculiar 
and they cannot be considered as human beings (X. 22. 8). 
Further, we have mention of Dasas, as Navavastva and Brha- 
dratha (X. 49. 6), Dasa-kings, as Yadu and Turva (X. 62. 10) 
and Dasa’s wives (1. 32. 11 ; III. 12. 6 ; V. 30. 5 ; Vlll. 96.J8). 
Lastly, considering the loss and injury from the various natural 
phenomena, the vedic sages figuratively took them as demons 
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and qualified them as Dasas. Thus Ahi (II. 11. 2), Kiiyava 
(VI 1. 10. 2), Namuoi (V. 30. 7, S : VI. 20. 0 ; X. 73. 7), Pipru 
(Vlll 32. 2), Varci (IV. 30. 15; VI. 47. 21), Vrsasipra (VIT. 
01. 4), Visvaru])a (X. 00. 0), Sambara (TV. 30. 14 ; VI. 26. 5; 
VI. 47. 21), and Susna (Vll. 10. 2) have all been designated as 
Dasas. 

(16) Drhhll'a. The term ocKuirs onee (II. 14. 3) where we 
ar(i tohl that Indra killed DrhhiJca. We can derive the term 
from (irbh, to be afraid of, and thus make it mean ‘ something 
of which one is afraid \ We are unable to say whether it 
may or may not mean long continued drought which was des- 
tructive to the crop and was thus the cause of great anxiety 
on the part of the Vedic sages. 

(17) Namnci. The name is found nine times in the Rigveda. 

He has been calked dsara (demoniacal) (X. 131. 4) and Dasa 
on several oficasions (V. 30. 3 ; et(^). We are told that Indra 
killed the trickful Namuci (I. 53. 7 ; 11. 14. 5) and that he killed 
Namuci and Vrira (VTI. 10. 5). Indra beheaded Namnci 
with water foam (Vlll. 14. 13). H(‘ twisted Namuci’s head 

(V. 30. 7) and twirled off his head turning it like a piece of stone 
(V. 30. 8). Namnci’s wives were like weapons (that is, were 
his soldiers) ; knowing that they would be able to do nothing 
against him, Indra kept under lock his (Namiici's) two favf)urites 
inside his (Namuci's) house and then went to fight with Namuci 
(V. 30. 0). We are also told that Asvins came to hel}) Indra 
in his conflict with Namuci (X. 131. 4) and when Indra orusheil 
the l\ea(l of the rniscduevous Namuci, protec t(‘(l NamI sapya 
(sdyya — the idle, sk^eping) and jirovided him with an enormous 
amount of money and food, the falcon ca^Tied the intoxi(;ating 
Soma to Indra (VI. 20. 6). Lastly, we fii^l a long story of this 
conflict in Satajiatha Brahmana (15. 7. 3. 1--3), Taittiriya Briih- 
mana (1, 7. 1. 6-7), and Tandya Brahmana (12. 6. 8). The ])ur- 
port of the story is this: Namuci got the boon that he will 
not be killed at night or day, not by a rod (lathi), blow, slap or 
fist, and not by drought or moisture. When Indra took a vow 
to kill him, Asvins and Sarasvati shed water foam like a thunder- 
bolt Vajra and produ(;ed neither drought nor moisture and 
Indra was able to kill Namiud in the early morning before 
sunrise, neither at day nor at the darkness of night. 

The word namuci, is derived from na-nmcA, meaning ‘ not 
letting go ’ (Panini VI. 3, 9), that is, not giving rise to rains. 
This idea is further strengthened if we take asman (V. 30. 8) 
to mean cloud (as held by Sayana) instead of a piece of stone 
which (latter), however, seems to be more appropriate. Again, 
instead of taking Naml sapya as a person, we may consider it 
to be a fertile field (?) {Nami from nam, to cause to sink or soak 
(wajier) and sapya, relating to fertilization]. Thirdly, we find 
that Namuci can only be killed by foams of water and only 
in the morning between night and sunrise. Taking these 
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facts into consideration, wc take Namuci to })e a represc^ntation 
of ‘ the morning fog of winter in the valk^ys abutting on fast- 
flowing rivers We are particularly reminded of the condition 
towards the end of the winter when the ijeriod of bittt^r cold 
has passed and ice and snow have begun to melt. 3'his condition 
is j)erha])s referred to when we are told that Namuci was killeHl 
by the foams of waiter. The nrtdting of ice results in the swelling 
of the rivers with the formation of strong currents and formation 
of miu*h foam, as they How dowui the valleys. The whole night 
(sometimes the whole day as well) remains shrouded in su(;h 
fog, to be (deared uj) only in the morning before sunrise. Such 
fog, owing to a comi)aratively w-armer atmos])here, instead of 
giving rise to frosts or frozen water, sim]>ly settles as moisture* 
on the ground and im])roves the fertility of the soil. This 
(jondition, in my o])inion, is referred to when we are told that 
Indra ])rotected the idle Nnml swpya whom he j)rovided with 
an (‘lunmous amount of money and food. We understand that- 
the valleys, formc^rly lying barren without vegedation, now’ 
b(*conu^s fertile with moisture and ])ro(lu(^e ])lenty of (a’o])s. 

The association of the Asvins, whom 1 have already shown 
to be identical w ith the two twin stars of Asvim ( a and ^ Ariet.es 
{Indian Historicxxl Quarterly, Vol. VI, 1, 1030, ]>. 172), with 
Indra in tin* conflict with T^htmuci indicates that they used to 
rise* a}>ov(‘ tlu* horizon in the early morning at that time. This 
approximately corresponds to the time when the vernal equinox 
was ])assing through the end of the hharani (35 Arietes), i.e. 
about 1350 B.(^ 

d'he falcon se(‘ms to be the constellation Aqnila, which 
also used to ajqiearihigh up im the sky, the moon remaining 
near the eonstellatioli. We know that Sravand (Altair), the*, 
junction star of the asterism is ^daced in the neck of the con- 
stellation figure of Aquila. 

(IS) Pipru. This demon, designated both as an A sura 
and Ddsa, has been numtioned some eleven times. We are told 
that Indra killed Pi^tru (1, lOl. 2 ; 1. 103. S ; 11. 14. 5 ; etc.) 
or destroyed his strength (X. 138. 3) or brought him under 
control (V. 20. 11) for Kjisvan (IV. 10. 13: X. 13S. 3). We 
also find that Indra destroyinl or broke; dov\ n the dwelling plac(‘ 
of Pipru (1. 51. 5 ; VI. 20. 7) and thereby ])roteeted Ujisvan 
(1. 51. 1) and gave money (wealth) to him (VI. 20. 7). He also 
broke the cow-shed of Pipru (X. 90. 11) with his bolt. Lastly, 
we see that Indra killed ArmrSani, Ahlsuva, Pipru, and Srbinda 
by pouring down water (Vlll. 32. 2). 

The word pipru has been derived from pr or par (by re- 
duplication) meaning ‘ resister, antagonist ’ (see Macdonell’s 
Vedic Mythology, p. 161). Finding that Indra kills him for 
water, we may take Pipru to represent some form of cloud. 
Taking into account the significance of the name, I am inclined 
to take it to mean some persistent form of cloud which, after 
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causing much distress by oppressive heat, ultimately ends in 
rain. It may bo some form of nimbus (Enc, Brit., 11th ed., 
Vol. 6, p. 559). 

(19) Mrgaya. This is mentioned in three places, once with 
Pipru (IV. 16. 13) and once with Arhuda and Fr^m (VIII. 3, 
9). He has been called ‘swollen’ or ‘provided’ with growth 
(IV. 16. 13). We are told in one place (IV. 16. 13) that Indra 
killed him for Rji§vto and in another place (X. 49. 5) that he 
was placed under the control of Srutarvara. Lastly (VIII. 
3. 19), we are told that he killed the trickful Mrgaya and others 
with his big bow and drove the cows out of the mountains. 

Mrgaya has been taken by oriental scholars to qualify 
Pipru {Vedic Mythology, p. 161) ; but we are unable to do so 
in consideration of the three passages in which the name occurs. 
The word literally means a beast chased in sport. Taken 
figuratively, we are inclined to conclude that it represents a 
fast-moving fog which passes over the mountains, being chased 
by high winds and which spreads out to surrounding places. 
The ‘ cows ’ seems to indicate small masses of clouds (or fogs) 
on the sides or tops of the mountains. The bow is the rainbow. 

(20) Rudhikrd. In one passage (II. 14. 5) we arc told that 
Indra killed Namuci, Pipru, and Eudhilcrd. We can derive 
the word from riidhi, bank (of a stream) or slope (of a mountain) 
from rudh, to obstruct, to withhold, and Icrd, from kram, to 
cover, to extend over ; and we may thus infer something whicli 
covers the banks of rivers or the slopes of mountains. In 
such ♦ a case, considering that it is mentioned with Namiud, 
we may doubtfully take it to reprcvsent some form of mist or 
fog hanging over the bank of a, river or thq^slopc of a mountain. 

(21) Rauhina. This is mentioned oi^oe (II. 12. 12), where 
we are told that Indra destroyed with his bolt the Rauhina, 
rising up to the heaven. See Kalakanjas (p. 65). 

(22) Fard^a. The term occurs several times in tlie Rigveda. 
It has been used to mean a boar (VJTI. 77. 10), and figuratively 
to qualify Rudra (I. 114. 5) referring no doubt to its ferocity 
and ugly appearance, and Vii^varupa (X. 99. 6). We arc again 
told (1. 61. 7) that Indra cleaved vardha. It has also been used 
to qualify Vrtra (I. 121. 11).^ We are thus inclined to take it 
to represent ‘ cloud ’. 

(23) Fam. This is mentioned four times, always with 
Sambara, both of them being addressed as Ddsas (VI. 47. 21). 
Varci has also been called Asura (VII. 99. 5). We arc told 
(VI. 47. 21) that Varci and Sambara were killed by Indra in a 
place, so high as to be inaccessible (by climbing). Indra also 
killed a hundred thousand sons (IT. 14. 6) or warriors (VII. 
99. 5) or five hundred thousand attendants of Varci (IV. 30. 
15). 

The word varci is derived from varc, to shine, to be bright. 
Hence we can take it to be some bright object. Reference to 
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a place inaccessible by climbing {'iidvraja) leads us to the idea 
of the top of such mountains as are inaccessible. Further, 
the signifioancc of the name as ‘ bright one * makes us think of 
‘ sheets of ice ’ on the mountain tops appearing bright through 
reflection of the sun’s rays. 

(24) Vala, The term occurs about thirty times and has 
been used to mean ‘ strength, vigour, power ’ (some fifteen times) 
and to represent the demon killed by Tndra. We are told that 
Indra killed Vala (I. 52. 5; 111. 34. 10) and rescued the cows 
detained by Vala (II. 12. 3; 11. 14. 3; X. 67. 6). Indra cleft 
the (iave of Vala containing cows. Vala has been qualified as 
a mountain or mountain-like (adri) and a giver of benefit 
(phaliga) ; he was afraid of Indra’s roaring (I. 62. 4). If the 
word ' |)haliga ’ is meant for Vala (as we have taken here), then 
we are told (Vlll. 32. 25) that Indra cleft the benefit-giver 
(phaliga) for water and made the rivers flow downwards. In 
another place (VI. 39. 2) we are told that Indra, desiring cows, 
broke the summit of Vala on the top of the mountains and 
subdued the Panis by his roars. Again we find (II. 11, 20) 
that Indra, accompanied by the Angiras turned round the 
cakra, as the sun does, and killed Vala. We are also informed 
of the slaying of Arbuda in the same verse. In another place 
(III. 45. 2) Indra again has been called a cleaver of Vala. We 
also find Brhaspati credited with the same feats ; he killed Vala, 
the giver of benefit, with the aid of the good praising ones 
(IV. 50. 5) ; he caught hold of the cows of Vala ; the sun and 
moon rose (in the heaven) due to this feat of Brhaspati (X. 
68 . 10 ). 

Adri and Valapve synonynous with cloud according to 
Yaska (Nirukta 5. 2h 2). We find that Tndra killed Vala on 
the top of the mountain and delivered the cows. We are in- 
clined to take Vala to represent that type of cloud which instead 
of pouring down rain directly, gives rise to hailstorms, the 
hail subsequently melting into water. Such a type of cloud 
{Enc. Brit., 14th ed., Vol. 5, p. 852), known as cumulo-nimbus, 
assumes the form of mountains or towers or anvils, ‘from the 
base of which local showers of rain or of snow, occasionally of 
hail or soft hail, usually fall ’. We can easily explain the 
significance of sdnu (top, summit of a mountain) and adri, if 
we accept this view. The term phaliga is appropriately used 
for Vala, as the water ultimately formed is of great importance 
for the production of crops. The cows may be appropriately 
taken for the hail which gives rise to water by melting. 

(25) Vrtra. The word occurs many times. First, he has 
been called Ddnu (II. 11. 18) and his mother is also mentioned 
(I. 32. 9). Five times (I. 32. 5, 8, 11 ; I. 51. 4 ; I. 80. 10) he has 
been designated (or qualified) as ahi, a serpent. He has also 
been mentioned as Indra’s enemy. In 6atapatha Brahmana 
^I. 6. 4. 18) Ffim* was identified with the moon. Secondly, 
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we know something of his bodily features. Thus he is said 
to be without hands and legs (I, 32. 7) and again with these 
same members of the body (III. 30. 8). He has a head (I. 52. 
10), mouth (I. 52. 15), a pair of jaws (I. 52. 6 ; I. 80. 5 ; X. 152. 
3), joints of the body (I. 11, 12) and sixteen coils of the body 
(Taittiriya Samhita, II. 1. 4). Thirdly, we are informed of 
other characteristics. He is ca|)able of growing (III. 30. 8), 
is lustreless or dull (III. 32. 6), remains in a lying posture (III. 
30. 20 ; IV. 19. 3) in the sky (I. 52. 6), extends all round the 
sky without limit (I. 52. 6), extends both to the heaven and 
earth (I. 80. 4), binds the earth and heaven together (I. 52. 10), 
is surrounded by darkness (X. 113. 6), is not stationary, that is, 
is always moving (I. 32. 10) and is restless (I. 32. 10). Ho 
has a weapon (I. 80. 10). He is again the obstructor of water 
(I. 52. 6 ; X. 113. 6), coverer of water (IT. 14. 2 ; III. 32. 6 ; 
V. 30. 6), absorber of water (1. 31. 19) and obstructor of rivers 
(I. 52. 2). Wo are also informed of his trembling (I. 80. 12 ; 
VIII. 6. 6) and roaring (T. 30. 12 ; HI. 30. 8). Fourthly, we 
come to consider the conflict between Vrtra and several deities. 
We are told that Indra killed Vrtra (I. 103. 8 ; III. 32. 6 ; IV. 
28. 1 ; V. 29. 3 ; etc.) by cutting off his arm ; and vrtra fell down 
on the earth like the trunk of a tree cut off with an axe ((kuthara) 
(I. 32. 5) ; he struck at the mouth of Vftra (I. 52. 15) ; he struck 
at his shoulder (I. 32. 7), and Fr^m, who held the water during 
his lifetime, now lay at its feet (I. 32. 8) : he cut Vrtra into 
pieces at the joints (Vltl. 6. 13) ; he struck at the two jaws of 
Fr/m«(I. 52. 6 ; I. 80. 5), cut off his head (I. 52. 10), cleft his 
vital parts (I. 61. 6 ; VTII. 100. 7) and divided the joints by his 
bolt (1. 61. 12). Indra killed Vrtra with t^e help of the Maruts 
(III. 47. 3 ; VIII. 2, 36 ; VTII. 76. 2) ; he came to know the 
vital parts of Vrtra by being sent by the Maruts (III. 32. 4). 
Again we are told (VIII. 7. 23) that the powerful, kingless 
and rain-giving Maruts killed Vrtra, huge like a mountain, by 
cutting it into pieces at the joints. Again we are informed 
that Indra delivered water after killing Fr^m (I. 85. 9 ; V. 29. 2 ; 
etc.). We further see that Indra has been praised for having 
removed the cover of the waters, for having got hold of the 
wealth of the Ddnus on the mountain and for having made the 
sun ascend the sky and thus made him visible to us after killing 
Vrtra (I. 51. 4). We are further told (I. 80. 13) that, when 
Indra struck Vrtra and his weapon with his bolt and he was 
determined to kill him, his strength spread all round in the 
sky and he displayed his supremacy. The Dasa’s wives, pro- 
tected by AM, were confined ; the gate for (allowing) the flow 
of water remained closed. Indra opened the gate after having 
killed Vrtra (I. 32. 11). Again, we find that Trita, strengthened 
by food, killed Vftra by cutting into his joints (I. 187. 1). We 
also see that Soma killed Vftra (IX. 61. 20). Lastly, we are 
told (I. 32. 9) that Vftra\H mother remained looking downwards 
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and Indra struck at her lower portion ; then the mother remained 
above and the son, Ddnu, below, like a cow with her calf. 

We have reference to Vrtra in later Vedic literature. In 
Taittiriya Samhita (I. 2. 1) Soma has been called the pupil 
of Vrtra's eye ; we are also told that Indra killed Vrtra with the 
help of Soma and Agni (I. 6. 11). In Satapathia Brahmana 
(3. 1 . 3. 12) we are told that, when Indra killed Vrtra ^ his eyes 
made the mountain three-peaked. We find the same legend 
in the Atharvaveda (IV. 10. 1). 

In Nirukta, both AM and Vrtra are mentioned as synonyms 
of the cloud (2. 21. 2). AM is again a synonym of water 
(2. 42. 2) and VHra of wealth (3. 9. 9). 

AM and Vrtra have been taken as synonymous in five 
passages already referred to above and in Nirukta. But, 
in spite of the common traits assigned to them in a few other 
places, we find many differences in their physical features 
in passages devoted to them individually. Thus, both of them 
are roarers, obstructive to water, and remain in a lying posture ; 
Indra killed both of them and made the waters run. Again, 
AM lives in a cave, remains concealed, is incapable of being 
seen and is a terror of the sky and heaven ; whereas, Vrtra 
extends all round the sky, both to the heaven and earth without 
limit, is never stationary and is restless. AM causes the 
appearance of lightning and roaring of the cloud, but nothing 
is said of Fr^m. Indra drove Ahi from the earth, but nothing 
of this kind is known of Vrtra, Further, there is a difference 
of opinion regarding the physical characteristics of Fr^m ^itself ; 
at one place he is called limbless, but at another ])lace he is 
said to be possess*! of limbs$ which are cut off by Indra, 
Taking all these facw into serious consideration I am inclined 
to the idea that AM and Fr^m were originally different demons 
— representatives of different physical phenomena, but later 
wore used to represent the same, perhaps owing to confusion 
of the ideas of the later Vedic sages regarding their physical 
features. We are still capable of indicating their differences. 
Thus, AM was the serpent of the sky ; he was a terror of the 
sky and heaven, and he w%as killed by Trita. (Considering these 
and many other features that we have already discussed under 
AM, I conclude that it originally represented the constellation 
figure of Hydra. All the attributes of AM can be well explained 
if we take this constellation to rise above the horizon at the time 
of summer solstice, the period of rains. Plunket (Ancient 
Calenders and Constellations, pp. 117—9) has already shown 
that Fr^m represents the constellation, Hydra, and that the 
summer solstice was above its middle and that the equator 
was passing through the coiled body of the snake-like constella- 
tion at about 4000 B.C. I take AM to represent this constella- 
tion. Considering the principal physical features of Vftra 
(sometimes repeated several times), I agree with the idea of th^ 
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oriental scholars and take it represent the cloud. We can, 
more specifically, take it to represent that form of cloud which 
is known as Nimbus or raincloud {Enc. Brit., 14th ed., Vol. 
5*, p, 852). ‘ If there are any openings in the cloud an upper 

layer of cino-stratus or alto-stratus may almost invariably be 
seen through thorn. ’ We may take these latter to represent 
Vrtra\H mother (I. 32. 9). •• 

We may now interpret, so far «as it is possible, some of the 
passages in connection with Vrtra. Agru’s son, in the anthill 
(see under Ahi) seems to be the larva of the white ant coming 
out of the egg, with a segmente<l body. The tc^rm agru means 
single and we cannot definitely say whether the Vedic sages 
knew that the eggs are laid parthenogenetically by female 
white ants. The moon has been called the pupil of Vrtra’s eye. 
This probably refers to the rent formed in the cloud through 
which the moon could be seen. The making of a three-peaked 
mountain by the eye of the Vrtra probably also refers to a large 
ragged gap on the mountain top so as to make it appear as 
three-peaked. 

(26) Vrsasiyra, In one place (VII. 99. 4) w’c are told that 
Indra and Visnu destroyed the trick (maya) of Vrsa&iprn, The 
term can be derived from Vrsa, bull, ancl sipra, snout (Nirukta 
6. 17. 2), thus signifying one with a snout like that of a bull. 
If we take into account the black colour of the snout, we may 
extend the meaning to ‘ one black like the snout of a bull \ 
In such a case we may think that VrsaMpra represents a ‘ dark 
cloud 

(27) Sambara. The name occurs some twenty-two times. 
He has been called (Msa (IV. 39 14 ; VI. 26. 5 ; VI. 47. 21) and 
the son of Kulitara (IV. 39. 14). We arc told that Indra killed 
l^ambara (I. 51. 6 ; I. 54. 4 ; I. 101. 2 ; VI. 18. 8) for the benefit 
of Divodasa (I. 130. 7 ; V. 19. 6 ; VI. 21. 5 ; VI. 43. 1). Indra 
destroyed the dwelling-places of fiamhara (I. 103. 8) which 
were ninety-nine in number (II. 19. 6; IV. 26. 3 ; VI. 47. 2) 
or 100 in number (II. 14. 6) ; he did so with the help of Visnu 
(VII. 99. 5). The dwelling places of Sambara were difficult 
to destroy (VI. 31. 4). There are some peculiarities in the 
conflict between Indra and Sambara. Indra killed Sambara, 
in high* mountains (VI. 26. 5 ; VII. 18, 20) with the face directed 
downwards (IV. 30. 14) and in high altitudes (udvraja region — 
so high as to be inaccessible by climbing) (VI. 47. 21) and threw 
him down from the mountain (I. 130. 7). In one place (II. 12. 
11) we are told that Indra searched for Sambara, who was 
hiding in mountain, for forty years and at last got hold of him. 
We also find that Brhaspati killed Sambara, made the fixed 
(motionless) water flow and entered the mountain full of harvest 
(II. ,24. 2). We also find that Vaii^vanara Fire destroyed 
Sambara and made the water flow downwards (I. 59. 6). We 

further told that Sambara was killed by Indra for the benefit 
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of Bivodasa (I. 130. 7 ; II. 19. 6 ; VI. 21. 5 ; VI. 43. 1), who was 
rescued by Indra from being drowned in water (I. 112. 18). 
8oma also placed Sambara under Divodasa’s control in one 
day (IX. 61. 2). 

According to Naighantu, Sambara means a cloud (1. 10) 
and power, strength (2, 9). 

Comparing the conflicts of Indra with Yard and 
Sambara, we find that both of them were killed in a jfiace so 
high as U) be inaccessible by climbing and that a large number 
of their followers were killed by Indra. Whereas nothing further 
is said of Yard, Sambara is said to have been killed on high 
mountains with his head directed downwards and to have been 
thrown down from the mountain. As he was killed, fixed 
(motionless) water w^as made to flow. Agni is also said to have 
killed Sambara and to have made the waters flow downwards. 
Thus, having taken Yard to represent sheets of ice on the 
mountain top becoming bright through the reflection of the 
sun’s rays, we arc inclined to take Sambara to re])resent large 
masses of ice on mountains at a lower level. Whereas YarchYs 
destruction did not lead to any memorable event, Sambara's 
destruction led to some events described by the sages. Stripped 
of their allegoric coloration, they consisted principally of the 
melting of ice on the mountains by the sun’s heat of the summer 
and the flowing of water dowui the mountains, with sheets of 
i(je floating in it. The dwelling places of Sambara were thus 
the ice-clad top and sides of the mountains. Thus we find that 
Yard represents sheets of ice on the top of the higher moi|ntains 
above the snow line, slightly melted by the sun’s heat and that 
Sambara is the re^’esentativct of large sheets of ice below 
the snow^ line whicuP becomes melted in the summer and pro- 
duces large currents of water (with ice sheets floating in them) 
flowing down the sides of the mountains. The finding of 
Sambara after forty years’ search probably refers to a parti- 
cularly cold winter (with the formation of much ice on the 
mountain) and followed by an intensely hot summer (with 
melting of ice and production of large currents of water flowing 
down the mountains) — an event quite unusual and not known 
to have occurred during the previous forty years. That there 
was a great flood is also indicated when we are told that the 
king Divodasa (during whose reign this event took place) 
narrowly escaped death from drowning. 

(28) Susuu. The name occurs some thirty-eight times. 
First, we find a number of attributes of ^u^sna. He is defying 
(I. 54. 5), roarer (I. 54. 5), devouring (that is, devourer of 
moisture) (TI. 14. 5 ; II. 19. 6), destroyer (VIII. 6. 14), giver of 
unhappiness (IV. 16. 12), approacher of darkness (V. 32. 4), 
well-grown (V. 32. 4), preserver of cloud (V. 32. 4) and, pro- 
ducer of heat (?) (V. 32. 4). Ho is trickful (V. 32. 4), He is 
attended with followers (I. 54, 5) and is a dweller among men 
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{narsaM) (X. 61. 13). His dwelling place is moveable (VITl. 
1. 28). He is^ hot-tempered (V. 32. 4). Secondly, we^ find 
Iiidra killing Susrm. Indra has been invoked to kill Susiia 
(I. 175. 4 ; X. 22. 7). Indra killed Susna (III. 31. 8 ; IV. 16. 12 ; 
etc.) by his bolt (V. 32. 4 ; etc.). He cut the body of Susna 
(VI. 26. 3 ; VIII. 40. 10 ; etc.). He hurt ^usna by going round 
the earth (X. 20. 4). He dcstrbyed his dwelling ])lace (I. 51. 
11 ; IV. 30. 13 ; VIII. 1. 18) and his family (X. 22. 11), Indra 
removed the cap of Susna^s head (T. 54. 5) and destroyed his 
strength exhibited on the sky (I. 121. 10). Indra filled the 
wells with water (VIII. 51. 8) and made the water flow in streams 
(I. 51. 11)^ after he had killed Susna. Lastly, we are told that 
he killed &usna for the benefit of Kutsa (11. 19. 6 ; IV. 16. 12 ; 
VI. 20. 5). 

In Nirukta (3, 9. 7) the term Susna occurs as a synonym 
of strength. From the attributes of Susna, there is no doubt 
that it represents ‘drought’, as already shown by oriental 
scholars. 

Wo have another demon, Anarmni, which seems also to 
represent ‘drought’. (W])aring tlu^ir attributes, we may 
consider Anarsanl as ro])resenting a mild form of drought re- 
lieved by light showers and Susm^ as a severe and long-continued 
form ending in heavy showers of rain. 

Here we have reference of a long-continued severe drought 
during the time of Kutsa. 

(29) Sribinda. The term occurs once (Vlll. 32. 2) with 
Anariani, Pipru, and Ahlsuva. Vedic scholars consider it 
and several others as ‘ a historical reminiscence of prominent 
terrestrial foes ’ (MacdoncH’s Kedic Mythohgy, p. 162). 

We can, however, derive the word irom «n, to flow, to 
cause to flow, and binda, from bid^ to split up, thus signifying 
one which can be split up and made to flow. In such a case 
we may take it to represent a small rain cloud, clearing aw^ay 
after a local shower. 

(30) Svarbhdnu. The word occurs four times (V. 40. 5-9). 
He has been called an dsura. He covered the sun with dark- 
ness and Indra removed the trick (darkness) of Svarbhdnu. Ahi 
put back the sun’s eye (disk) on the sky (V. 40. 8). Ahi’s sons 
released the sun from the darkness of Svarbhdnu. We arc also 
informed in the Brahmanas (Oopatha, part 2, 3, 19; Tandya 
4. 5. 2 ; oatapatha 5. 3. 2. 2) that Svarbhdnu covered the sun 
with darkness. 

As is well-known, Svarbhdnu is the shadow caused by the 
moon’s disk in a solar eclipse. It corresponds to Rdhu of 
Pauranik literature. We have many references to solar eclipses 
in the Vedic and Brahmanic literature. Perhaps the above 
hymn refers to a total eclipse. 



INDEX. 


General. 


Aldebaran, 93, 

Asterisms, 22, 63. 

Auriga, 91. 

Autumn, 46. 

Autumnal equinox, 35. 

Canes venatici, 65, 

Canis Major, 63. 

Capella, 96 
Celestial equator, 30. 

Celestial hemispheres, 23. 

Celestial sphere, 23. 

Central nervons system, 13. 

Cloud, 104, 114; of the mountains, 
105. 

Cloud, dark, 118. 

Cumulo-nimbus, 111, 115. 

Deities with connected asterisms, 

21 . 

Drought, 104, 120. 

Earth, 5, 6, 10. 

Earth, axial rotation of, 11. 

Earth, revolution of, 11. 

Earth, sub-divisions ok 7. 

Earth and Heaven, 1^ 

Falcon, 113. 

Fir tree, 108. 

Firmament, 5, 13. 

Frog, 109, 114. 

Heaven, 6, 6, 7. 

Heaven, sub-divisions of, 7. 
Heavenly dogs, 61. 

Hydra, 29, 117. 

Ice, 116. 

Jupiter, 60. 


Mithras, 34. 

Morning fog, 105, 113. 

Nimbus, 114, 118. 

Obliquity of the ecliptic, 36. 
Orion, 101. 

Perihelion, 48. 

Pino tree, 108. 

Planets, 60. 

Procyon, 62. 

Rain-cloud, 118, 120. 

Rele, V. a , 13. 

Seasons, 43, 46. 

Sirius, 63. 

Sky, 6, 13. 

Sky, sub-divisions of. 7. 
Solar eclipse, 120. 

Spica, 00. 

Stars, 53, 

Strato-cumulus, 110. 
Summer, 46. 

Summer solstice, 40. 

Sun, three steps of, 42. 

Thundercloud, 111. 

Universe, creation of, 17. 

Venus, 52. 

Vernal equinox, 36, 

Wind, 103. 

Winter, 46. 

Winter solstice, 36. 

World, creation of, 6, 23. 

Yama’s dogs, 64. 
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Aja EkapSt, 53. 
Atka, 104. 

Aditi, 15. 
AnariSani, 104, 
Antarikaa, 5. 
Aparn Napftt, 66. 
Arbuda, 104. 
Arj^aman, 66. 
Asna, 105. 

Advini, 113. 

Ahi, 106. 
Ahirbudhna, 67. 
AhT4uva, 106 
AurnavSbha, 108. 


Apah, 67. 


Indra, 36. 

Ibha, 107. 

Ilivida, 107 

Uttaraphalguni, 67, 71 
Urana, 108, 


Qtu, 149. 
^bhavah» 43. 
Jbhu, 43. 


Ekata, 27. 
Eta<^a, 40. 


Ka, 93. 

Kalakanja, 65. 
Kuyava, 108 
Kuyavaca, 109. 
Krana, 109. 
Ke^in, 85. 


jlriama, 45. 


l^umuri, 110. 


Sanskrit Index. 

Tiaya, 51. 

Tugra, 107. 

Tutuji, 107. 

Trita, 25. * 

Tridiv, 5. 

Tvaatr, 59. 

Dadhioi, 41. 
Da4amaya, 107. 
Da4oni, 107. 

Dasa, 111. 

Diti, 15 
Div, 9. 

Dfbhika, 112. 

Dvita, 27. 

Dhaniatha, 86. 

Dhatr, 68. 

Dhuni, 110. 

Namisapya, 112. 
Namuci, 112. 

Nftka, 6, 9. 

Paramavyonia, 6. 
Pitarah, 71. 

Pipru, 1 13 
Purusa, 6, 11, 41. 
Purvaphalguni, 75. 
Pusan, 89. 

Prajapati, 92. 

Brhaspati, 60. 
Brahman, 93. 

Bhaga, 74. 

Magha, 65. 

Marut, 96. 

Mitra, 31. 

Mula, 66. 

Mrgaya, 114. 
Mfgavyadha, 64. 

Yama, 75, 78. 

YamF, 78. 


Rudra, 79. 

Rudrah, 79. 
Rudhikrg, 114. 
Rocana, 6, 6. 
Rodasi, 5. 

RohinT, 93. 
Rauhina, 114. 

Varci, 114. 

Varaha, 114. 
Varuna, 31. 

Varaa, 46. 

Vala, 115. 

Vasu, 86. 

VagdevI, 85. 

Vaja, 43. 

Vata, 102. 

V5yu, 102. 

Viertau, 64. 
Vidhatr, 71. 

Vibhu (Vibhva), 43. 
Vi4varupa, 28. 
Visnii, 41. 

I Vrtra, 115. 
j Vrsa4ipra, 118. 
Vfsakapi, 100. 

Vena, 62. 

Vetasu, 107. 

Sambara, 118 
&8lra, 46. 
Sunah4epa, 36. 
Su^na, 119. 

^van, 63. 

Sarapyu, 60. 
Sarama, 61. 
Sarameya, 63. 
Srbinda, 120. 
Smadita, 107. 
8varbhanu, 120. 

Hemanta , 45. 



Article No. 2. 


Note on a Mauryan Inscription from MahUsthan (the 
ancient Paundravardhana). 

By D. R. Bhandarkak. 

This fragmentary but most interesting stone inscription in 
Mauryan Brahmi was discovered on the 3()th of November, 1931 , 
by one Baru Faqir of the Mahasthangarh village in the Bogra 
District of J^erigal, not far from a mound which was being 
excavated by the Archaeological Department. 

The fragment, as it is, contains six lines of writing in 
Brahmi alphabet of the A4okan records. The language is the 
same as that of his Pillar Edicts, that is to say, it was the 
language of Madhyadesa influenced by Magadhi, or rather the 
Court language of Magadha. The purport of the inscription is 
briefly as follows : Some ruler of the Mauryan period, whoso 
name is lost, had issued an order to the Mahamatra, stationed 
at Pundranagara, with a view to relieve the distress caused 
apparently by a famine to a people called Samvamgiyas who 
were settled in and about the town. Two measures were 
adopted to meet this contingency. The first apparently con- 
sisted of the advance of a loan in gay.daka coins, and the second 
of the distribution of dhdnya or paddy from the district 
granary. A wish is expressed that the ^amvaingiyas will thus 
be able to tide ov^ the calafhity. With the restoration of 
plenty they were asked to return the coins to the Treasury and 
the corn to the granary. 

It will be seen that this epi graphic record is of great 
historical importance. In the first place, it establishes the 
identity of the present Mahasthan with the ancient Pundra- 
nagara. The last line of the inscription clearly shows that it 
was fixed into the structure of a granary which could not have 
been far from the place where the stone plaque was found. 
The granary was thus situated in the present area of Mahas- 
than. And as the granary originally belonged to Pundra- 
nagara, there can be no doubt as to Mahasthan being identical 
with Pundranagara. Cunningham, with his topographical 
instincts, had long ago identified the tw o on the evidence of the 
Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang. His identification had, how- 
ever, remained more or less uncertain for want of epigraphic 
evidence : but the find of our record now leaves no doubt 
on this point. 

The second point of historical interest that we ha^ to 
note is the manner in which the State in Ancient India endea- 
voured to combat the ravages of a famine. Mention is made 
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in this inscription of th3 distribution of dhdnya or unhusked 
rice. This paddy obviously must have been used as seed for 
sowing operations, and, als) when husked, must have served 
the purpose of food. It may, however, be asked : why money 
was at all distributed among the Samvamgiyas ? In this 
connection we have to remember that in East Bengal where 
nature is so plentiful, a famine can take place only through the 
inundation of a river. Mahasthan, that is, Pundranagara, is 
situated on a river, namely, the Karatoya. And when a town 
is sited on a river, the floods cause devastation not simply 
to the crops in the fields but also to the buildings and huts 
which are situated on its bank. To meet this contingency, a 
money grant has to be made to the people whose belongings 
have been washed away or seriously affected by the floods. 
This is perhaps the only explanation that can be given of the 
disbursement of garbdaka coins among the Samvamgiyas. 
What again we have to note here is that this disbursement of 
money and this distribution of unhusked nee were made to 
this people without any interest. If they had been charged 
with any, surely there would have been some reference to it in 
our record. 

Perhaps ours is not the first known inscription which 
relates to the putting up of a granary as a protection against 
scarcity of food. Of practically the same period is an inscribed 
copperplate found at Sohagaura, about 14 miles south-east 
from Gorakhpur. A cursory glance at its contents will 
convince anybody that it refers not to one but to two granaries, 
and that this jjlate is an order to some Mahamatra, stationed 
apparently at Sravasti, to opei^ the two granaries and distri- 
bute their contents when any dire contingency called for it. 
In fact, the idea of counteracting the ravages of a famine by 
the erection of granaries and store-houses is pretty ancient in 
India, and it is not therefore a matter of surprise if the Mahas- 
than inscription also adverts to the measures commonly 
employed by the vState to combat the devastation caused by a 
famine in Ancient Bengal. 

Let us now see what further light our record throws on the 
ancient history of Bengal. It is a pity that the first line of the 
inscription has not been preserved. The name of the ruler, if any 
was mentioned, is thus lost irretrievably. But as the alphabet 
and the language of our record are exactly like those of the 
Asokan edicts, it is not impossible that he was a prince of the 
Mauryan dynasty. We have already seen that the language 
of this epigraph is the language of Madhyade^a influenced by 
Magadhi. It was really the language of the Mauryan Court 
in Magadha, which, owing to its growing imperialism, had 
spread not only over the whole of Madhyade^ but also over 
parts conterminous to it. In fact, it had become the lingua 
franca of almost the whole of North India. We now see 
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definitely that this lingua franca had spread even to Bengal and 
was in vogue there as early as the Third Century b.c. as our 
inscription conclusively proves. It is true that Brahmanism 
took a very long time to spread over Bengal. The Aryan culture 
seems to have been first disseminated in Ancient Bengal by the 
Jainas. It is curious to note that while Behar and Kosala were 
taken by Buddha and his adherents, Bengal was selected by 
Mahavira and his followers for their proselytizing activities. 
It is true that few traces ot this original Jainism are now left in 
Bengal. But even as late as the middle of the seventh century 
A.D. the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang testifies to the Nir- 
grantha Jainas being numerous in Pundravardhana. Only 
the other day a copperplate charter was discovered during 
excavations at Paharpur, in Bengal, dated g.b. 159=478 a.d., 
which registers a grant for the worship of Arhats at a Vihara 
situated not far from this place and presided over by the 
disciples of the Nirgrantha preceptor Guhanandin. No reason- 
able doubt can thus be entertained as to Jainism, and especially 
Nirgranthism, having been prevalent in Bengal up till the Seventh 
Century a.d. This may explain the employment of the Brahmi 
alphabet in our inscription, but the use of the Court language of 
Pataliputrh is a clear indication of Bengal — at any rate North 
Bengal — being included in the Maury an dominions. 

The last point of historical interest that we have now to 
consider is : who were the Sainvamglyas — supposing that was 
the name really intended. Samvamgiyas in the first place 
remind us of Samvajjis. We know that to the account of Fu- 
li-chip ( = V"riji) by Yuan Chwai^ a note is added by the com- 
mentator, saying th%} ^ Fu-li~chi wsis in North India \ and the 
north people called it the ‘ Sam-fa-chih (or Samvajji) country 
On this point Beal makes the following pertinent comment : 

‘ The country of the Vrijjis or Samvrij jis, i.e. united Vrijjis, was 
that of the confederated eight tribes of the people called the 
Vrijjis or Vajjis, one of which, viz. that of the Lichchhavis, dwelt 
at Vaisali.* Just as the eight confederate clans, of whom the 
Vajjis were the most important, were called collectively the 
Samvajjis, or the united Vajjis, it is not at all unreasonable to 
conjecture thit there were similarly confederate clans in East 
Bengal who were similarly conglomerated under the collective 
term of Samvamgiyas. This shows that the most prominent of 
these at the beginning were the Vamgiyas, after whom the con- 
federation was styled the Samvamgiyas or the united Vam- 
giyas. The second point to be noted here is that the people of 
East Bengal are now called Vangas, and it may now be asked 
where was the necessity of coining from it a name which is an 
obvious derivative from it, namely, Vamglya. If we now turn 
to the Vayu and the Matsya Puranas and study the chapters 
dealing with Bhuvana-vinydsa^ we find that they mention the 
two allied clans, Pravangas and Vahgeyas. But be it note«l 
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that none of them has been called Vahga. Furthermore, the 
second of these names comes so close to the Vamgiya of our 
inscription that our inscription, being earlier than any one of 
these Puranas and being a genuine record of the time, Vangiya 
must doubtless be considered to be the original name and the 
reading Vahgeya of the Puranas thus becomes a corrupt form of 
it. Again, the fact that Pravahgas are coupled with Vahgiyas 
(wrongly called Vahgeyas) in these early Puranas shows that 
they were confederated clans and fell under the Samvamgiyas. 
And further, the reference to the Samvamgiyas in connection 
with Pundranagara goes to indicate that the Pundras also 
belonged to the Samvamgiya confederacy. And just as in the 
time of the Buddha the capital of the Samvajji confederacy 
was Ve^ali, which was the headquarters not of the Vajjis, 
but of the Lichchhavis who were then prominent, it seems that 
in the time of our inscription the capital of the Samvamgiyas 
was Pundranagara, which was the headquarters, not of the 
Vahgiyas, but of the Pundras after whom it wavS undoubtedly 
called Pundranagara. 

Note . — The text, with a facsimile of the inscription (which 
is now deposited in the Indian Museum, (Calcutta), will be 
discussed at greater length in a paper which will shortly appear 
in the Eplgraphia Indica. 



Abticlk No. 3. 


Three Kushan Goins from North Bengal. 

By N. G. Majumdak. 

1 have received three gold coins for examination from 
Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 
One of them comes from Maldah and the remaining two from 
Mahasthan in Bogra District. The Maldah coin (No. 2) 
belongs to the cabinet of Mr. Stapleton, one of the Mahasthan 
coins to that of the Rajshahi Museum (No. 1),^ and the third 
piece (No. 3) has been recently acquired for the Indian Museum 
under the Treasure Trove Act. As Kushan coins are extreme- 
ly rare in Bengal 1 welcome this opportunity, so kindly pro- 
vided by Mr. Stapleton, of bringing these coins to the notice 
of scholars. The late Mr. Rakhal Das Banerji mentions in his 
Bdngldr Itihds, Vol. 1, Second Edition, pp. 38-39, practically all 
such finds reported before its publication. One of them, a gold 
coin of Vasiideva, is said to have been discovered in the Bogra 
District ^ in 1909. This I think is identical with the coin (No. 1) 
in the Rajshahi Museum referred to above. The question 
has often been asked whether Bengal was included within the 
Kushan Empire ; but unfortunately nothing has been found so 
far that can definitely settle this problem. It seems rather 
strange that not a single inscription of the Kushan Kings should 
come to light east of Benares, and we should have to be satisfied 
with the evidence^f only a handful of coins collected from 
various parts of th ^Province. 

No. 1 (Plate 1), which is a coin of Vasudeva* (about 185 to 
220 A.n.), bears on the obverse the profile figure of King standing 
with a trident in left hand and making an offering with right hand 
on an altar near which another trident is posted. He wears a 
peaked cap or helmet, a coat of mail and trousers, and a sword 
hangs down from his waist. The halo which is represented only 
in part by an arch is a regular feature of the portraits of 
Kushan Kings later than Kanishka. A symbol which looks 
like a Nandipada occurs below the king’s left arm. The Greek 
legend along the edge of the coin reads — Shaonano-Shao Bazi^eo 
Koshano. The reverse bears the device of a two-armed Siva 
standing by the side of his bull. He holds a trident in his left 
hand and a noose in his out-stretched right hand. He has also 
the halo as a sign of his godhead. Above his right arm there 


^ Annual Report of the V R. Society, 1927-28 (No. 479). 

2 Chanda, Oaudarajamala, p. 4. • 

2 Cf. Whitehead, Cataloque of Coins in the Panjab Museum, Vol. 1, 
PI. XIX, 209. 
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is a four-pronged symbol. To the left of the figure occurs in 
Greek Oesho which is taken to be the transliteration of a 
Sanskrit word denoting ^iva. There is a series of dots along 
the border of the coin. No. 2 is also a coin of Vasudeva and 
of the same type as No. 1, but with this difference that the 
figure of the king as well as that of Siva is made somewhat 
grotesque. 

In the series of coins which bear the name of Vasudeva in 
Greek on the obverse, two types ^ can be distinguished, of which 
one is evidently earlier and the other later. The earlier pieces 
are undoubtedly those on which the figures, roj’^al and divine, 
are more or less carefully executed and the Greek legends are 
much less corrupt and still legible. Coming to the later group 
we find that the legends are written haphazardly, and in many 
oases quite corrupt and illegible; and the representations of 
kings and deities have become bizarre and grotesque. We 
should regard No. 1 of our coins as an example of the earlier 
type and No. 2 as approaching the later. It may be noted, 
however, that the debasement of technique on No. 2 has not 
yet reached that stage illustrated for instance by Gardner’s 
Catalogue of Coins, Plate XXIX, Figs. 12-13 which are classed 
there as ‘ barbarous imitations ’. The later issues of Vasudeva 
and their imitations are a sort of link between the Kushan coins 
on the one hand and the Sassanian coins of the third and fourth 
centuries a.d. on the other. 

Touching the imitations of Kushan coins, which seem to 
have been current in the period following the reign of Vasudeva, 
we should now consider No. 3 of our coins. On a first glance 
it would appear to be an issue^ of Kanishk'i T with a type of 
whose coins (e.g. Cunningham, Nutn, Chrm,, Series III, Vol. 
XII, PI. VII, Nos. 9-10) it bears undoubted resemblance. 
Witness, for instance, the profile standing figure of the king on 
the obverse ; he is bearded, wearing peaked cap, coat, trousers, 
and cloak, his left hand holding a spear and his right hand 
placed over an altar in the attitude of making offering. Witness 
also on the reverse: the profile figure of the goddess Nanaia 
standing, and in her front, the peculiar symbol which has 
four prongs with an arched curve below. All these details 
appear on the examples of the type of Kanishka’s coins under 
reference. It is, how^ever, in the Greek legends that we find 
the real difference. The legend on the obverse includes a 
number of letters which can be read, but they are so haphazard 
that nothing can be made out of them. At the back of the 
standing figure we can recognize an attempt to write Koshano, 
but it is impossible to read anything like Shaonanoshao 
KaneshJci which would complete the inscription, meaning 
* Kaqishka, the Kush§;n, King of Kings’. On the reverse of 


1 Cf. ibid., Vol. I, PI. XIX, 209 and 211. 
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such coins we usually get the legend Nanashao consisting of seven 
Greek letters. In this cai-e also the letters are no doubt seven 
and the legend occupies the same position as on the known 
issues of Kanishka of this type. But it can hardly be read as 
Nanashao, There is a demonstrable confusion between N and 
//, and the writer seems to have been labouring under an 
uncertainty about the form ©f t> (sha). In these circumstances 
there cannot be any doubt that the coin is a copy anciently 
made of a certain class of Kanishka’s coins. But it must have 
been issued when the Greek script was forgotten in India, or 
struck at a place where no artisan was available who knew 
the script and no attempt on his part to reproduce faithfully the 
original legend was thought necessary. As to when this coin 
might have been in circulation we cannot, of course, come to any 
definite conclusion. But judging from the fact that on coins 
such corrupt Greek legends came into vogue and were in 
profusion in the time of Vasudeva and later, I am inclined to 
refer the coin to about the Third Century a.d., and it is not 
impossible that it was issued from some part of Eastern India. 
There is no other example of this specimen in the cabinet of 
the Indian Museum. 
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Plate 1. 


Thkee Gold Kush an Coins 
FROM THE RAJSHlnl DIVISION, BeNGAL. 




No. 1, Coin of Vasudeva from Maiiasthan, Bogra. 



No. 2. Coin of Vasudeva from Maldah. 





Article No. 4. 


A ‘Line of Time’ for Northern Bengal. 


[From the period of Gupta domination under Chandragupta 
Mauryya (r, 300 B.C.) to the Muhammadan conquest of Bengal 
(r. 1200 A.D.).] • 


By H. E. Stapleton. 

While editing the late Khan Sahib Abid Ali Khan’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Gaur and Pandua I was greatly struck by the scarcity of 
definite information regarding historical events in Northern 
Bengal prior to the Muhammadan invasion under Ikbtiyaruddin 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalji that brought the reign of the 
Sena Kings in every portion of Bengal except the Eastern 
Division of Banga to a close. Against the clim background 
of repeated invasion from outside and the strife of local Kings 
and Chieftains, almost the only periods of comparative peace 
were those indicated by the Khalimpur (k>[)perplate Inscription 
of Dharmapala — issued from Pataliputra c. 800 A.D., by which 
land in the Province of Pundravardhana (the modern Rajshahi 
Division) was granted to Brahmins ; and by the Damodarpiir 
C/Opperplates of Kumaragupta, Budhagupta, and Bhanu (?) 
Gupta (443-543 A.D.), which show a settled administration of 
Northern Bengal under the Gupta Emperors of Magadha. 

Since the ' Memoirs ’ were edited, much further light has 
been thrown on thAhistory of Bengal by (a) the discovery of 
the Mauryya inscrijmon at Mal^asthan which is dealt with in 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s p^er as well as the Kushan and pseudo - 
Kushan coins that have been described in Mr. N. G. Majumdar’s 
paper. I accordingly again took up the question in consultation 
with Messrs. N. K. Bhattasali (Curator of the Dacca Museum) 
and Sarasi Kumar Saraswati ((Government Research Scholar, 
Rajshahi Museum), and now present the results of my enquiries 
in the annexed tentative ‘ Line of Time In this, as far as 
possible, all the archaeological material that has a bearing on 
the history of Northern Bengal is summarized in tabular form 
as a basis for future historical work on the subject. It will 
be seen from this table that, with the exception of a gap in the 
period of about 250 years from the period of the 8 ungas to that 
of the Kushan King Vasudeva, a reasonably complete picture 
of the history of Northern Bengal from 300 B.C. to 1200 A.D. 
is now available. 

January 2ndf 1933. 

Note. — ^The Line of Time was subsequently revised in the light of 
the discu.ssion at the Society's meeting as well as further 
enquiries. It was resubniittod for publication on March 
22nd, 1933. 
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LiNis OF Time ’ for North Bengal 
TO THE Muhammadan conquest 


Historical Facts. 


( 1 ) 

:ii:i B.c. 


Ac(*essioii of ( haiulnijjnpta Mauryya at 
Fatalipiitia. 


( 2 ) 

185-73 B.C, 

(:i) 

J20-H»() A.D. 

150- i 85 A.D. 
185 -220 A.D. 


Sunga dynasty of Man’adha. 


Kushan dynasty of Kanishka reigning from 
I*eiha\var. 

Hnvishka, Kanish»va’s son. 

Vasiuleva, the Hindinzcd Knshan succe8.sor 
of Huvi.shka. 


(4) 

310 320 A.D. 


(hipta era begins in Northern India with the 
I accession of Chandragupta 1 to the throne 
I of PatahiHitra. 
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FBOM THE ACCESSION OF ChANDRAGUPTA MaURYYA, 
OP BENC4AL (i.e., c. 300 B.C. to 1200 A.D.). 


Ill 

Archaeological Material discovered iii Northern Bengal and elsewhere 
which has a bearing on the history of Northern Bengal 
(with Bibliography). 


(1) (o) Fragmentary Mauryya Inscription found at Mahasthan ^ Bogra 

Dist.) in November, 1931, in which some ruler issued an order 
that, for the relief of distress caused apjiarently by famine to a 
people called Samvamgiyas, the Mahamatra (officer) stationed at 
Piindranagara should (i) make advances in money and (ii) (hstribub^ 
paddy from the district granary on which the inscription was 
placed. Dr. Bhandarkar in his paper (annexed) suggests that 
this is the first mention of the Bengalis as a confederation of 
tribes called Vatfagiyas (a name still current in Eastern Bengal 
under the form Vangas). The inscription also settles the identity 
of Mahasthan with the historical Bundravardhana. 

(6) I'hat Jainism was \ery prevalent in Piinth’avardhana in the 
Mauryya period may bo gleaned from a story in the Divyavaddna^ 
where it is said that on the report that in the city of Pundravar- 
dhana, the eflfigy of Biiildha is painted as falling at the feet of 
Nirgrantha by the Nirgrantha (Jama) worshippers, King A§oka 
ordered the slaughter of all Ajlvakas (Jains) there and that 1,800 
Ajivakas were slain in one day {wide iHvydvaddnay edited by Cowell 
and Neill, p. 427). t 

(2) Terra-cotta plaque of the Sunga period (2nd century B.C.) found at 

Mahasthan in ® 28-29 : now’’ in the Indian Museum. 2 

(3) (o) and (6) Two l^ld coins of the Kiishan King Vasudova, one 

from Mahasthaiim(now in the collection of the V.K. vSociety, 
Rajshuhi — V.R. S«iety, Ann. I^p., 1927-28), and one said to have 
been found at M£udah in 1888 (now in Mr. H. E. Stapleton’s 
cabinet). 

(c) A gold pseudo-Kushan coin (modelled on those of Kanishka) 
found at Mahasthan in May, 1932, and now in the cabinet of the 
Indian Museum. This is possibly a local coin struck between the 
end of Vasudeva’s reign and the accession to power of the Guptas, 
i.e.f in the 100 years botw*een 220 and 320 A.D. 

A reproduction of tliese 3 coins will be found in the Plate illustrating 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar’s paper (annexed). 

(4) The Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta (Fleet, Corpus 

I nscriptiommi Indicarum, Vol. Ill, No. 1) mentions Samatata, 
jpavaka, Kamarupa, and Nepala as frontier kingdoms of Sanmdra- 
gupta’s empire. 

Samatata, according to N. K. Bhattasali (‘ Some image inscriptions 
from East Bengal % Ep. Ind,, Vol. XVII, p. 353), is the area of 
plain including Tippera which was bounded on the North by the 
Garo and Khasia Hills, on the West by the old course of the 
Brahmaputra (through Mymensingh), and on the South by the 
Bay of Bengal. The next country on the list before Kamarupa 
(which was certainly Assam) is Pavaka and may be identified 
with the northern portion of the modern district of Jlacca, South- 
western Mymensingh, and possibly the modem district of Rangpur. 


1 Vide also Note (1) on p. 145. 


2 Vide also Note (2) on p. 145. 
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Dates. 

11 

Historical Facts. 

(’’>) 

c. 3S0 -415 A.D. 

Chandrapjiipta 11 (V'lkramaditya), son of 
SamiK 1 rapjiipta . 

(0) 

c. 415-455 A.D. 

Kumaragupta 1 (Mahendraditya), son of 
Chaiiclragux:>ta 11. 


C' 

(7) 

447-54:1 A.D. 

Gupta rule in North Bengal appears to have 
continued, but a gradual diminution of 
their authority may bo inferred from the 
Governors taking upon themselves the 
title of Maharajas. 

(8) 

543-<;. 590 A.D. 

The Maukhari prominence in North India 
who, in their career of expansion, came 
into conflict with the rising power of the 
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FROM THE ACCESSION OF ChANDRAOTJPTA MauRYYA, 
OF Bencjal {i.e.y c. 300 B.C. to 1200 A.D.). 


ITT 

Archa'olofiical Material discovered in Northern Berif^al and cLsoNvhero 
which has a bearing on the history of Northern Bengal 
(with Bibliography). 


Its j)robahIe boundaries were the Brahmaputra on the Ka,st and 
Karatoya on the West. Ncpala still retains the name it. bore 
nearly 1,000 years ago. Tn the light of tlie mention and location 
of these apparently still practically independent Kirigdonns in North- 
Kasti'rn India, it seems reasonablf^ to conclude tiiat the ancient 
province of Bundravardhana had alr(‘ady bei'ii incorporated in 
the Gupta empire. 

(5) (a) Three coins of Ghandraguptu II — ‘ Srivikrama ’ (x\rcher) type — 
found in Bf»gra. district and now in the collection of the V'areiidra 
Kescarch Society, liajshahi {V.R. tSociety, Ann. Rep.^ 1927-28). 

(/>) Another coin ol the same type found 5 or 6 years ago on a mound 
near Patisar (Rajshahi) district and now with Babu Jogendra 
Nath Mandal of village Paisa, 2 miles distant (information supplied 
by S. K. Saraswati). 

(c) The image of Budilha of the Gupta period from Bcharail (Rajshahi 
Dist.), now’^ in the collection of the V.li. Society, liajshahi. 

(0) (a) The Dhanaidaha (Rajshahi Dist.) Copperplate of Kumara- 
gupta of the year 113 G.E. (432-433 A.D.) registering a sale of 
land in Khiltajjiara visaya ^ — -situated presumably in the Punijra* 
vardhana bhui\ {Vide Ep. hid.. Vol. XVII, pp. 345 ff.) 

(6) The Damodj™ur (Dinajpur Dist.) Copperplates of Kumara- 
gupta of 124 Ad 128 G.E. (443-444 A.D. and 447-448 A.D. 
respectively) regl|tering sales of lands in the Kotivarsa visaya 
of the Pundravardl^na bhukti. (T^We Ep. Tnd., Vol. XV, pp. 113 If.) 

(c) The newly discovered Baigram (Hill, Bogra Dist.) Copperplate, 
dated 128 G.K. (447-448 A.D.)— about to be published in Ep. Jnd. 
by Dr. R. G. Basak. 

I^heso plates show that regular administrative machinery was then 
working in North Bengal under Governors (Uparikas) appointed 
by the Gupta Emperor. The Governors in their turn appointed 
District Oflicials {Vi.sayapatis) who were assisted in the local 
administration by a council of four members. 

(7) (a) The Paharpiir Copperplate grant of the Gupta year 159 —479 A.D., 

registering the purchase of fallow state land by a private individual 
for gift to the Jain Vihara at Vata-Gohali presided over by the 
Jain preceptor Guhanandin. (K. N. Dikshit, Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, 
pp. 59-64 and plate.) 

(6) The Darnodarpur Copperplates Nos. 3, 4, and 5 recording purchases 
of fallow state lands in the Pundravardhana bhukti, the last of 
which is dated in 224 G.E. =543 A.D. (R. G. Basak, Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XV, pp. 113 If.) 

(8) The Haraha Inscription of the reign of T^anavarmman {Vikranm 

Samvat 611=554 A.D. ; vide Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 110) says that 
Tfianavarmman compelled the Gauijas, strong on the sea, to renjain 
within their proper limits. The statement gives rise to two 
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‘ Line of Time ’ for North Bengal 
TO THE Muhammadan conquest 


1 

Dates. 

11 

Tlistorieal Facts. 


Gaudas, also following a similar coiirso, 
but. the latter were ultimately chocked 
by Ilanavarmman, tlio Maukhari King. 

(JO 

c. i\2() A.D. 

Sa4atjka of Kaniasuvarnna (Now Kaiisona, 
alias Rangamati, on (he western bank 
of the Bhagirathi, about 7 miles south- 
west of Berhampur) becomes si iprci no 
ruler m Bengal (c/. ‘ Gaiidadhipa the 
c[)itht‘t of ^a^ianka in the Harsacharita 
of Banabhatta). 

1 

I Campaign of Harsa against Sasjinka which 
does not se<*m to h ye been vx'ry suceess- 
hd (at least whik vSalanka was alive). 

! 

! 

c. A.D, 

! 

After the death ot Sa^iinka, the pow'or of 
Bengal was broken by a eond)ination of 
Harsa and his easti'rn ally Bhaskaravarm- 
man of Karnarupa, who is said to have had 
his camp of v^ietory y)itch<*d at Karna- 
suvarna. This, how^ever, seems to have 
been a temporary occupation, though 
it may have leil to the disruption of 
Sa4anka’s em]nre and the division of 
Bengal among sevi'ral smaller chieftains. 

(JO) 

037 A.D. 

Hiuen Tsang visits Bengal — then divided 
into six states. 
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FROM THK ACCESSION OF ChANORAGUPTA MaURYYA, 

OF Bengat. c. 300 B.C. to 1200 A.D ) 


111 

Archfpological Material discovered in Northern Bengal and elsovvhero 
which has a bearing on the history of Northern Bengal 
(with Bibkograjihy). 


yjresumptions — first that by 554 A.D. Gaiida was an indepen<lent 
power ; secondly, that the Gaudas ha<l not only become independent 
but were trying to overstep their natural frontiers. Three Kings 
of Bengal, who must be ascribed to this period on j’>dl.Tographieal 
grounds, are known, vtz. Dharinaditya, Gopachainlra, and Sania- 
chara. They are all styled Maharajailhirajas in their Faridjiur 
plates {hidian Antiquary^ 1910, p. 210, and Ep. Ind., Vol. XVlli, 
p. 74 tf.). Except for two coins of 8aniaehdra from the same 
neighbourhood, these Kings are only kno\m through the dis- 
covery of their Copperjilate grants. 


(9) (a) Manjii^rmudakalpa, 53rd ratatavistarn (New reference sujiplied 
by Prof. Katlliagobnidu Basak in his paper on ‘ JSaSanka, King of 
Bengal ’ ; I.U.Q., Vol. VII, pp. 1 il.). 


(b) In the camyD||ign, Harsa is said to have reached the town of 
Pundra where » caused great havoc, but from the waj' in udiitdi 
the author of t® Mahjusrinmlakaljja sums u}^ the results of the 
war {Ibid*, yi. lIMthi'y do not seem to have lieen very satisfactory 
for Barsa, EvuAitly only a temporary victory was obtained. 
The Ganjam Plai^ of Mahasaffianta Madhavavarman {Ej). Ind., 
Vol. VI, p. 143), inentiomng Sa^anka as his suzerain as late as 
019 A.D., supports this suggestion. 

(c) The Nidlianpur (J^ylhet) plate of Bhaskaravarman {Kdmnrupa 
Msaiidval'i by MM. Padmauath Bhattacharyya. pp. 1-43). 


(10) In his time Puti-na fa-tan-tm ( Pundra vardhana, i.e., North Bengal), 
which was more than 4000 /i (c. 800 miles) in circuit and its capital 
more than 30 li in circumferonce, had a flourishing population, 
and was well provided with tanka, hospices, and flowery groses. 
Jack-fruits were available in plenty. Besides the BiuUlhists 
following the Groat and Little \'ehicles, and the Brahmanas, 
there lived in North Bengal many Digamvara Nirgranthas (Jams). 
Belief in oracles was current. (Watters on Yiianchwang, Vol. JLl, 
p. 184.) 
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‘ Line of Time ’ fob North Bengal 
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I 

H 

Dates. 

Historical Facts. 


(H) 

c. (>50-750 A.L). Bengal under local kings who struck coins 

inodolleHl on those of the Guptas and of 
Sa^anka. Beginning of the period of 
confusion : but continuance of the revival 
of Jliiuluisiu. 


V 

c. 700 A.I). .. The King of Pimdra, who is described even 

by his enemies as skilful in destroying his 
eiieinica, w'as killed by a chief of the Saila 
I family who usurped the kingdom and 
I established his family there. 

( ) I 

c. 720 A.D. * • 1 Gaudu, which, in all probability, waa under 

I Kmgs of the Saila family and not under 
' Jivitagupta II as is generally held, was 
I invaded by Ya^ov^mman of Kanauj. 

c. 740 A.D. Lalitaditya Mukta«<^a, King of Kashmir, 

defeats and kill/ A^a^ovarminan and in 
his triumphal pro .ress tow ards the Eastern 
ocean most pr/ >ably conquered Gaud a. 
He invited the King of (^auda to Kashmir 
where he was murdered. The followers 
of the Gauda King travelled to Kashmir 
to avenge the murder. 

(15) 

c. 750 A.D. (iauda oecujned by Harsadeva of Kamarupa. 


(Hi) 

c. 750 A.D. . , The Kashmir King, Jay apida, visits Pundra- 

vardhana, marries KalyanadevI the 
daughter of Jayanta, the King of Gauda, 
and, after defeating five other chiefs of 
Gauda, made his father-indaw supreme 
in Bengal. 

, (17) 

c. 705 A.D Gopala, elected King of Bengal by the 

people themselves to end the prevalent 
anarchy. The dynasty he established, 
which was knowm as the Pala d 5 ma 8 ty, 
coiitmued to rule Bengal, though with 
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FROM THE ACCESSION OF ChANDRAOUPTA MaURYYA, 

OF Bengal ( 2 . 6 ., c. 300 B.C. to 1200 A.D.)» 


HI 

Archaeological Material discovered in Northern Bengal and elsewhere 
which has a bearing on the history of Northern Bengal 
(with Bibliography). 


(11) (a) 'Attribution of imitation Gupta coins’ (N. K. Bhattasali* 
1925, P. N. 1 ff.). 

(6) Paharpur reliefs of this period show many Hindu gods in which 
scones from tho life of Krishna (including a relief of GopI and 
Kfishna) predominate. 

(r) Vishnu image in the Rajshahi Museum ascribed by Dr. Kramrisch 
to 7th*8th century A.D. (Fig. 2, PI. II, Pala and Sena Sculpture, 
Rupam^ No. 40). 


(12) The Raghoh (Central Provinces) plates of Jayavarddhana {Ep. 
huh. Vol. IX, pp. 41 ff.). 


(13) (a) (ktudnvaho of N'^akpatiraja, Ed. by S. P. Pandit (Bombay 

Sanskrit Series, No. 34). 

(b) ' Kanauj and Ya^ovariuman ’, V. A. Smith (J,R,A,S.t 1908, 
pp. 705 ff.) 

(14) Kalhana’s (Stem’s translation, Vol. 1, pp. 132-3 and 

152-3), 


(15) Pa^upati Inscription of Jayadeva, King of Nepal, dated 153 H,E. 

(759 A.D., Ind, Ant,, Vol. IX, p. 178). Jayadeva married 
Rajyamati, daughter of Harsadeva of the Bhagadatta dynasty 
of Kamarupa, who is styled in the inscription as Lord of Gauda, 
Odra, Kalinga, and Kodala. 

(16) Kalhana’s RajataraAgini (Stein’s translation, Vol. I, pp. 160-3). 


(17) {a) Ind, Ant., Vol. iV, pp, 365-366. 

(b) Copperplate Inscription of the 32nd year of Dharmapala found 
at Khalimpur alias Kholi Alampur, 6 miles east of Gaur, verse 4 
{Ep, Ind., Vol. IV, p. 243). 
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1 

Dates. 

II 

Historical Facts. 



various vicissitudes of fortune, 
four centuries. Buddhism was 
gioii of the ruling family, but 
continued to progress. 

for about 
the reli- 
Hlnduism 


(18) 

C. 775-810 A.D. . . j Dliarinapala, son and successor of (lopala, 

had a triangular contest with the 
(liirjaras (V'atsaraja and Nagabhata) and 
I the Rashtrnkiitas (Dhriiva arul (Jovjnda 
£11) for the supremacy of Northern India, 

I in th(' end of which he appears to have 
I been successful, as in all tlie IMla records 
ho is uniformly described as the para- 
1 mount sovereign of Northern India. 


( 10 ) 

c. SlO-HoO A.D. 


( 20 ) 

c. 850-970 A.D. 


( 21 ) 

c. 970-980 A.D. 


I 

I 

I 

I Devapala, son ami su^'essor of Dharmapala, 
maintained his upreinc' position in 
Northern India, y 

;e 

Vigraliapala I (Surapala 1), Narayanapala, 
Rajyapala, (lopilla II, N'lgrahapala JI. 
(Iradual decline of the FVda power in 
Northern India, before the I'astward 
expansion of the Pratiharas under Hhoja 
and Mahendrapala . Indeed, the political 
power of the Bengal Palas sank so low 
that, about the fieginning of the 10th 
century A.D., they may for a time 
have been ousted jfrom their homeland, 
V^arendri, by Mahondrajiala. 

Occupation of North Bengal by Kambojas, 
who probably ousted Vigrahapala II. 


( 22 ) 

c. 985 A.D. 


Mahipala I, son of Vigrahapala II, recoveiB 
North Bengal. 
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PBOM THE ACCESSION OF ChANDRAOUPTA MauRYYA, 
OP Bengal e. 300 B.G. to 1200 A.D.). 


Ill 

Archseological Material disco verc^d m Northern Bengal and elsewhere 
which lias a bearing on the history of Northern Bengal 
(with Bibliography). 


(IS) ((f) The above-nientioiKMl Khalinipur Inscription of Dharmapala, 
issued from Pa^lipntra but granting villages in Pundravardhana 
bhul'tii 

(b) Sealvif the community of monks at the monastery of Somapui a 
fountliMl by DliarinaiMlla, disoovorod at Paharpur in 1026-27 
(A.iS.J., A.R., pp. 149 and 190). 

(c) Huroda grant of Karkaraja (ImJ. An/., Vol. XU, p 160). 

(d) W'ani grant -{Jud. AuL^ Vol. XI, p. 157). 

(e) (iwafior Inscription of Bhoja A.R., 1003-04, pp. 280-81). 

if) Unpublished Copperplate* of Amoghavarsa bv D. H. Bhandaikar 

(Kp. Tnd., Vol. IX, p. 26, note 4; J.B.R.A.S. Vol. XX 11, 

p. 118). 

(g) R. (/. Majumdar, * Pala Chronology ’ (J .P.A.S.B. 1921, pp. 1 ff.). 

(19) Consideration of tlie Nalanda Co)>perplate of Dev'apala (leva, year 

39 (Vide N. 1^. Majumdar, V.R.S, ManograpJis No. 1) necessitates 
tilt's jnishmg l|^ok of Dr. H. Majuradar’s chronology by a further 
five .years. 

(20) (rt) Badal (DinaJLiir) Pillar Inscription of Bhatta Curava Mi4ra, the 

Minister of Naifimnapala (A. li Maitra, (iuudahkhnmuld^ pp. 70- 85). 
(b) The T*aharpui' (Rajahahi) Pillar Inscription of the year 5 of 
Mahendrapala (c. 900 A.D. ; A.S.I.A 1925-26, p. 14i). 

(e) Miniature iiuscribetl image t)f .lambhala from i*aharpiir (non in 
the Indian Museum), 10th century A.D. 


(21) The Dinajpur Pillar inscription (J.A.SJi., Vol. Vll, p. 619), records 

the erection of a temple at Devikot by a King of Kamboja extrac- 
tion. Mr. li. P. Chanda takes the woril ‘ Kuhjaraghatavarsa ’ of the 
inscription as the date 888 Saka. Dr. K. C. Majumdar is inclined 
to take it as an epithet (viruda) of this Gaudapati of Kamboja 
extraction, and suggests that he may bo identified with Sahilladeva, 
King of Chamba, who acquired the epithet ‘Karivarsa' by destroy- 
ing herds of elephants of the enemy at Kurukhsetra. (Vahgavdnl 
of Chaitra, 1330 B.S., pp. 249 52.) 

(22) (a) The Bangarh (DinSjpur) Copperplate grant of Mahipala, year 9. 

(A. K. Maitreya, Gaudalekhamdld, pp. 91-100.) , 

(6) Mahipala dighi, 18 miles to the S.-W. of Dinajpur. 
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II 

Historical Facts. 


(23) 

c. 1026-1070 A.D. . . Nayapala ; Vigrahapala 111 ; Mahipala II. 


(24) 

c. 1070 A.D. . . Kaivartta revolt, and the ternporary eclipse 

of the Pala power in North ^Bengal. 


(^ 25 ) 

c. 1077 A.D. . . Ranmpala, yrningest hrothor >f MahTpala II, 

defeats and kills Bhirna. the Kaivartta 
King and rei'overs North Bengal. Founda- 
tion of RaniA\’atI, the now Pala capital, 
on the present site of (3aur. Assam 
eoncpi(‘re<l (or in\ ailed) by a feudatory of 
Rainapala 

(2G) 

c. 1120 A.D. .. Sueeession of Kumarvji JiAla, who r(‘C*onqiier(‘ii 

Assam. / 

(^27) 

c. 1125 A.D. .. (iloprda 111, son of,^ vumaraprda. 

(28) 

c. 1 130 A.D. .. Madaiiapala. youngest son of Hamapala, 

succeeds CJopala 111. 


(29) 

c. 1140 A.D. . . North Bengal passed into the hands of the 

Senas under Vijayasena, who had already 
wrested Radha and Mithila from the 
Palas, and who now drove away the King 
of Clauda (evidently Madanajiala). The 
latter took shelter in Magadha w’here he 
reigned for a few years more. 


(30) 

c. 1165—1178 A.D. . . Vallalasena, son of Vijayasena. 

(31) 

c. 1178-1208 A.D. . . Laksmanasena, son of Vallalasena. 
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FROM THE ACCESSION OF ChANDRAGUPTA MaURYYA, 
OF Bengal (i.e., c. 300 B.C. to 1200 A.D.). 


Ill 

Archffiological Material discovered in Northern Bengal and elsewhere 
which has a bearing on the history of Northern Bengal 
(with Bibliography). 


(23) The Amgachi (Dinajpur) Copperplate grant of Vigrahapala III 

(A. K. Maitreya, Gawlalekhamdld^ pp. 121-26), granting land in his 
13th year in the village BrahmanT, situated in the Kotivarsa 
visaya of the Pundravardbana bhukti. 

(24) The Dhivardighi pillar near Devlkot (Dinajpur), though uninscribed, 

is conn|eted by local tradition wdth the successful Kaivartta revolt 
under fehiina in Varendra, which forms the subject matter of 
Sandhjakara Nandi’s Rdmaeharitam (A. K. Maitreya, ‘The Stones 
of Varendra reprintc*d from the Modern Review, 1012, 
September, p. 0). 

(23) [a) Rdmacharitwn of Sandhyakara Nandi, Edited by MM. Hara- 
prasad Vastri {M.A.S.B., Vol. III). 

(h) The (\t(‘nsive emliankinent in the Bogra district, known as 
UMmer jdiujdl, most probably represents th(‘ defensive work sot 
up by Bhiina against the army of restoration under Knmapala. 

(2ti) The Kamauli Abies of Vaidyadeva (A. K. Maitreya, Gaudalekhamuld, 
pp. 127-1 40), ^aidyadeva was the Minister of Kiimarapala, and 
afterwards beetle King of Kamariipa. 

(27) The Ra|shahi (Makda) Stone Inscription (now in the Indian Museum) 

of Copilla TII (B^D. Banerji, Vol. V, p. 102). 

(28) The Manahali (near Devikot, Dinajpur) Copperplato grant of 

Mudanapala, year 8, granting the village Kasthagiri situated in 
Kotivarsa viaaya in Pundravardhana bhukti (A. K. Maitreya, 
Oaudalekhafndla, pp. 147-58). 

(29) The Kajshahi (Deopara) Inscription of Vijayasena (N. G. Majumdat, 

‘ Itmcriptions of Bengal ’, Vol. Ill, pp. 42-.'56). 


(30) Vallal-barT, the northern part of Gaur, probably was the twin palace 

and fortress of Vallalasena. 

(31) (a) The Tarpanadighi (Dinajpur) Copperplate grant of Laksma^a- 

sena, year 3 (N. G. Majumdar, op. cit.. Ill, pp. 92-106), granting 
the village Belahishti in VarendrI within the Pundravardljana 
bhukti. 
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Dates. 

Hi.storical Facta. 


(32) 

c. 1202 A.D. 


Invasion oi Jklitiyaiiuldiu Muhammad bin 
Bakhtiyur, who occupied North Bengal 
up to a line soine\vh(*re north of Devlkot. 
He iinsuceo.s.sfully invaded Assam in 1200 
A.l). and died shortly iV'terwards. 
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FKOM THE ACCESSION OF ChANDHAGUPTA MaURYYA, 
OF Benoal {i.e , r. 1300 B.C. to 1200 A.D.). 


HI 

Archicologieal Material discovered in Northern Bengal and elsewhere 
which has a hearing on the history of Northern Bengal 
(with BUihography). 


(6) The Madhainagar (Pahna) C*o]>perplate grant of Lakshina naserui 
(N. (}. Maionidar, op. at., pp. lOH 115), granting the village 
JlapanTyapntakd in N’arendri within the Puiidravardhana bhukti. 

(c) The lost Bhowal (Copperplate {Imiiau liidorical Quarterly, Vol. Ill, 
pp, 80 00) winch a]ipears to have been dated in the 27th year of 
Laksnianasi'na, closely M'seinbles the draft of th<‘ Madhainagar 
plate Vat<‘ lost) and not that of the Anulia. Tarpandighi, (lovinda- 
pur, al<l th(' JayiiHgar plates all dated in his early years. The 
Mdr/hmnuyur plate thus seems to have been dated in his later 
years.f 

(d) For date ot the acce.ssioti of Lakshnianasena, cf. (C.H. Chakravarty 

{f.H.Q., Vol 111. pp. 180 180). 

(32) (a) Tnlwf)(ll-i-.\(l.pr7. translated by lia\c‘rty (A’ol. I, p]). .750-573). 

(6) N. Bhattasali in his on the Deteimination of the Epoch 

of th(‘ Vanjumitt Era ‘ gives tS'dka 1124, i.e., 1202 A. I), from W'hich 
date the l^nyrnidti or the Valhlli Era bi'gins. as the date of the 
occupation of North Hcaigal by Muhammad bin Bal^tiyar {IiuJ. 
.Ua., Vol. Lll, 102.3, jip. 314 320) 

(c) Th(> Koc\ Jiisc? i]>lion at Kanaibarshi to the north of (lanhati 
(MC\1. FaclVanathn Hhattaeharyva, Kduuirupa iS'dsandvaltf 
lntrodnctioi«). 44). states that on th(‘ 13th Chfntra in the Sldka 
year 1 127 (21^ March, 1200 A.D.) the Tnruskab, who had come to 
Kaniani]ia, w^e uttorh destroyed. 


Notes to page 133. 

(1) For iconographic traces of Jainism in Northern 13engal. vide the* 
auiioxed paper by S. K. Saraswati dealing with his Third Tour. In this 
two images are mentioned (a) ont' of the Sixteenth 'Hi-thankara Santi- 
natha from Mandoil, Dist. Hajshahi : {b) one of Rishabhanatha- the first of 
the 24 Jain Tirthankaras— discovered at Surohor on the opposite side of 
the ChiramatT, Dist. Dinajpur, to the old site of Ekdala. In each case 
miniatures of the remaining 23 Tirthankaras surround the mam image. 
As these images date from the 11th- 12th century A.D., they indicate the 
survival of Jainism in Northern Bengal for 1,400 years after the time of 
Asoka. 

For other inentions of JaiiiLsni in this part of Bengal vide supra, 
para. 7(a ) — Gupta time.s; and para. 10 (in the 7th century A.D. after Ihe 
end of ^aSahka’s reign). 

(2) A plaque of probably the same period (2nd century B.C.), but 
representing a standing Yakshini, was discovered by Prof. Suniti K. 
C^atterji at Pokhai’na (the ancient Pushkaraoa) in the Bankura District 
in 1932, and exhibited at the A.S.B. mectmg of March 6th, 1933. 





Article No. 5. 


Note on a seated and inscribed image of Suryya from 
Qasbah (Ekdala), District Dinajpur* 

• 

By N. Chakra VART i and S. K. Saraswati. 

Next to tlie images of Vishnu, those of Suryya are the 
most numerous in Bengal. The form of the Sun-god, closely 
resembling that of Vishnu in general appearance, may be said 
to be almost stereotyped, the god usually standing erect on a 
lotus with tfe'o attendants, a male and a female, on either side. 
Seated imagls of Suryya are however very rare and, as such, a 
brief notico^f the present image, a seated sample collected 
from Qasbal near Bairhatta (Ekdala, Dinajpur) by Mr. H. K. 
Stapleton, Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, during a tour 
in 1930, an4 now presented by him to the Indian Museum, 
will not be siperfluous. 

The ima|b is in a good state of preservation, except for the 
hands being broken off, the nose mutilated, and the upper part 
of the body of a figure in front of the god lost. Out of the 
pancharatha pedtestal, and dividing it into two sections, emerge 
the seven horse^of Sfiryya’s car. Below^ the central horse 
there is a wheel iMlicating the one-wheelod chariot of Suryya, 
and to the extrenmright there are two human figures, a male 
and a female, pro Ably the donor and his wife. Above the 
central horse iLrwria,^e thighles^ charioteer of Suryya, sits on a 
makara clasping its Ihunk with the left hand while the right 
swings a whip. He is flanked on either side by Vsd^ and 
Pratyusd, shooting arrows to dispel darkness at the approach 
of the dawn. Behind Aruim sits in arddhaparyanka a figure, 
the upper part of which is unfortunately missing. The figure 
most probably represents the goddess Mahd^svetd who is enjoined 
to be placed just in front of the god.' 

The god sits in vajraparyanka on a lotus, booted as in 
other Suryya images, and wears a close-fitting garment fastened 
to the waist by an elaborate girdle from which hang on either 
side a sword and a dagger. He also wears a coat of mail — again 
a speciality with him^ — as also the other usual ornaments, such 
as the necklace, the ear-rings, the bracelets, the armlets and a 
tapering crown (Kintamukuta), He holds in his two hands 


1 Cf. Bhavisya-PurSna, 130, 62. 

PiA,galo=:dakaine pariSve vamato=iDandanayakah | 
5Vi Maha4vetdya^ sthdnarh pura(<is=ivam^U7nalmah H 

2 Cf. VishnudharmoUaram, III, 67. 

kavachen^idbhisamvftah | 

( 147 ) 
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(both broken away), two lotuses — his usual attributes — which 
rise a little above his shoulders. 

On his two sides aj^pear his four attendants, all booted and 
seated in arddhaparyahka. To the extreme right there is a stout 
bearded male figure with pen and inkstand in his two hands. 
He is known as Pihgala, Agni, or Dhdtd (i.e,, Brahma) as he is 
variously called.^ To tlie extreme left of the image there is 
another male figure with his right hand in abhayamudrd and the 
left resting on the thigh and holding a sword erect. He is 
uniformly styled as Dauda, Dandi or Dandandyaka. (meaning 
Skanda, the general of the heaven) by all the authorities 
excepting the Agnipurdna which wrongly calls him Pihgala? 
The two female attendants with chowries on either side of the 
deity represent his two wives Rajhi ^ Suren n o] Dyau^ the 
daughter of Visvakarmd ; and Chhdyd^ Nikshubh or Prithivl, 
the earthly double of the former.^ 

On both sides of the god there are represented' on the back 
slab eight small figures, one above the other and four on each 
side, repi'esenting eight out of the nine grahas of lindu astro- 
nomy, the sun being the ninth. Flames are also hown on the 
back slab, as also two symbols on each side, the exa,‘-t significance 
of which we are unable to understand. The one resembles an 
arrow, or a Sakti^ and the other a orescent with a hall on it sup- 
ported on a shaft. Abov^e, on either side, a lying gandharva 
v^ ith garland overhangs the pointed stela wh ch is topped by a 
Klrttimukha, 

The seated image of Suryya is a rarit . So far as we are 
aware only two other such specimens have leen found in North- 
Eastern India. One of them, < an octo-allc / miniature from the 
ruins of Deulbadi in the district of Tipperah (where it was 
discovered along with an inscribed image of Sarvtini of the 
7th-8th century a.T).^) has now been set up in the temple 
at Chandimuda close to the Lalmai station on the A.B. 
Railway. The Tipperah specimen, though much earlier in date, 
agrees in general with the present one from Dinajpur, the only 
difference being the absence of the two queens of Suryya in 
the Tipperah specimen. The diiffercnce however is not serious 
when we remember that in the earlier (8th century) images 


1 Cf. 1, and VishnvdharmoUaram, III, 67. 

Dakshine Pingalo^bhage karttavyaS^chatijnfigalali | 

also Bhavisha, Purana, 124, 19. 

Agnir=:dakshinaparSve tu pifigalatvdt sa Piihgalah | 
also Matsya Purana, 261, 6. 

Lehh^nlhritahaataficha pdrSve DJi^taram^avyaymn 1 

2 Cf. 51, 2. 

Vdme tu Pifigalo=Dvari Dandahhrit sa raver ^ganah | 

3 Cf. Agni Purdna, 51. 

• Vdla/vyajanadhdrinyau parSve Rdjfii cha Nishprabhd (Nikshuhhd) | 

^ 4 Bhattasali, N. K., Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmintcal sculp- 

tures in the Dacca Museum ^ p. 172, pi. LIX. 
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of Suryya ^ the two queens generally do not occur. The Museum 
of the Varendra Research Society also has a copper miniature 
of a seated Suryya, recovered from the neighbourhood of Mangal- 
bari in Dinajpur.^ It represents the four-armed deity seated 
at ease on the seven-horsed chariot which Aruy^a is driving 
from behind. This specimen — which has to be dated in the 
15th- Ibth century a.o. — presefllits however a wide divergence 
from the image under discussion. 

At the base of the sculpture there is an inscription in two 
lines. The first line is in two parts, the first part containing 
fourteen letters and the second two only. The second line 
is divided into three parts, the first containing eleven, the 
second foiir^ and the third one letler only. The two lines 
together forma regular Anmhtuhh verse. It opens with the sign 
for Om and ieems to record the name of the donor, who, after 
causing the fnage to be made, dedicated it. 

L. l.« Om. ^rimad=^vaktrasivdchdryalca(kd)rifo^bhU‘ 


L. 



(hhR)tika(kd)madah | 

Suryah samasfarogdndmJiarttd 
snkaJj 


vusvapraka(kny 






(The sign after ' b/it ' in the first line which looks like the sign 
for a, api)ears to be mly a masem’s mark as it goes above the 
line.) 

‘ (An image of) Suryya (the Sun-god), the bestower of 
welfare and desire (of the pcoxfie), the remover of all diseases 
and the irradiator of the Universe, has been caused to be made 
by the illustrious VaktrasivdcMrya' 

To the right of the above inscrij)tion there are two short 
lines each containing four letters, the first line of which opens 
with the symbol for Om. 

L. 1. Orh. Parhdarika 
L. 2. Vdrapdsa 

This inscription most probably gives the name of the 
artist, executing the image, as Farapa^sa, who is a Pundarika 
{Puro in common parlance) by birth. Puydarlka which seems 
to have come from Puundraka most probably represents the 
territorial name of the *original inhabitants of Pundra, i.e. North 
Bengal. ^ 


1 Cf. V.R.S. Ann. Rep., 1926-27, pi. I, fig. I, and Rupam, No. fig. 4.^ 

2 V.R.S. Ann. Rep., 1927-28, fig. 3. 
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Neither of the inscriptions contains a date, for which 
therefore, palseographical considerations are our only guidance. 
The characters are old Bengali with only a few exceptions, 
such as ChUy Na^ 8a t and Ha, but we do not get the 
Bengali form of these letters before the 15th century a.d. 
Most of the letters, viz. Cha, Da, Da, Pa, Ya, Ra, ^a, and 8a 
are similar to the eorrespondirtg letters of the Tarpandighi 
(Dinajpur) copperplate of the year 2 ^ (1180 a.d.) of Lakshmana 
Sena, and the Dacca image inscription of the year 3^ of the 
same King (1181 a.d.). But other letters such as Ka, Na, Ta, 
Ma, Va, and Ha show later forms, some resembling those of 
the Sahitya Parisat Copperplate of ViSvarupasena ^ (c. 1st 
quarter of the 13th century a.d.), one or two, eg. Ta, Va, 
exhibiting forms still later. It will not be unreasc lable there- 
fore to ascribe the epigraph on these grounds ^‘.o the first 
quarter of the 13th century or even a little later. 

If the dating of the inscription, and thus of tl'e sculpture, 
is correct it would appear that even after the .invasion of 
Muhammad-i-Batbtiyar in 1202 a.d.. the Hindus Vemained in 
possession of Bairhatta for sometime longer. The Confirmation 
by Mr. Stapleton, after a study in situ, of^ Mr. E, V. 
Westmacott’s theory that the site of Ekdala — the fortress from 
which both Ilyas Shah and his son Sikandar Shah of Bengal 
successfully beat off the attacks of the EmperSr Firuz Shah of 
Delhi in 1354-55 and 1358-59 a.d.— should identified with 
Bairhatta,^ shows however that the Hir .us had lost this 
important fortress by the middle of thr 14th century, i.e. 
within 100 years of the date assigned to th5 inscription. 

March 8th, 1933, ^ 

Note.— We have to thank Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Super- 
intendent, Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, for his 
courtesy in supplying a photograph and estampage from which 
the annexed plate has been prepared. 


1 Ep. Ind,, Vol. XIII, p. 8 and pi. 

2 Majumdar, N. G., Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, pp. 116«27 and pi. 
8 Ibid., pp. 140-48 and pi. 

* J.A,S,B„ 1874, part 1, pp. 244-45. 










Article No. G. 


Note on the Historical and Archaeological results of a 
Tour in the Districts of Maidah and Dinajpur, 

December 24th -31st, 1932. 

• 

By H, E. Stapleton. 

The objects of this tour were : (A) to verify the site of the 
battle between Sikandar Shah and his son Ghiyasuddin in which 
the former lost his life c. 1390 a.d. ; (B) to make further 
(uiquiries roj^ardiiig the old Hindu city of Ekdala before which 
two battles %ook place ])etween Eiruz Shah of Dehli and (a) 

S Shah of Bengal in the spring of 1353-4 
r Shah, Ilyas Shah's son, in the cold weather 
id (G) to enquire into the possibility of 
iza 15 miles to the W.S.W. of Dinajpur, being 
[ Raja (Janesh who (with his son Mahendra) 
for a short period aliout 1416-19 a.d. 

OF THE Battle in which Sikandar 
Shah was kh^led. 

nldtln (Abdu-s-Salam’s translation, p. 107) 
ivanced with a large army from Sonargaon, 
place called Sonargadhi. The actual fight 
took place at Goalpara. Various conjectures have been made 
where this (xoalpara was. Blochrnann (J 1873, p. 256) 
suggested that it wji^ the village three miles vS.W. of Pandua 
(i.e. within the ramparts of that town that have been discovered 
by examination of the recently -taken air photographs) while 
l)r. Wise (J 1874, p. 85 — ^following Taylor, Topography 
of Dacm^ p. 109) argued it was near JaTarganj, a place that 
formerly existed in the west of the Dacca District!, nearl\' 
opposite the present Goahmdo at the junction of the Ganges 
and Jamuna. On the other hand, as 1 pointed out in my 
Presidential Address to the Numismatic Society at Patna in 
December, 1930 (N umismatic Supplement, No. XLlIl, J.A.S.B., 
p. 5), neither of these suggestions are probably correct in view 
of the information contained in Buchanan Hamilton’s Historical 
Description of Dinajpur (published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal in 1833) which seems to have chiefly been drawn from 
a 16th century Persian MS. that this explorer obtained in 
Pandua in 1808 {op. cit., pp. 22, 25, and 69). In this work, it 
is stated (p. 23) that Sikandar ‘ fell in battle at a place called 
Satra near Goalpara (probably the Chattera river) which is 
situated between the Tanggon and Punabhoba [rivers] near^a 
favourite country residence of the King Elsewhere (op. 
cit.. p. 40) Buchanan Hamilton states that this residence was 

{ 151 ) 
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' on the banks of the Tanggon, about 8 or 9 miles south from 
Bamongola. The ruins are said to be very extensive and 
to contain many bricks and stones Apparently from the 
next paragraph (quoted in the footnote below) Buchanan 
Hamilton understood this place to be called Sekundura, but the 
only inanza of this name — written in the 1" = ! mik' Sakandra— 
that is known at ])resent is (> miles furtlu^r south in the bil on 
the other side of the Tangan, and about a mile from the river. 

It may be observed in this connection that as no Movsleni 
authority has ever expressed the sliglitest doubt about Sikaiidar 
Shah, the builder of the Adina Mos(pie, having been buried in 
the annexe to that Mosque, the identilication by Buelianan 
Hamilton of the site of the battle is far more* probable than 
Taylor’s story of the battle between Sikaudai* Hiah and he 
son having taken place far away from Pandiia a (Joalpara i 
the Dacca District, near tlie ])resent junction oil the westf . 
end of the Dhaleswari and the Jamuna. The alleged tond of 
Sikamlar Shah at this (Toal])ara had fallen into th river h^Jiore 
the close of the ISth century, and even Dr. \Vis(‘ tiay Ija^ * had 
some doubt of the truth of the local Daee.ii story^. as W notes, 
with regard to a Darrfdh of Sikandar Shah th/ t ('xistcal 
until just before he wrote in 1<S74 at (ioariah, .'''iiiiles to tlu‘ 
west of the Dacca (loalpara, that th(' then * o^-rest inhabitant 
was positiv(‘ that the f)argdh was that of a and not that 

of a King {o}) rit., notet). ' 

Owing to my not being abk* to find aj (>|)])oi‘t unity. ])rioi“ 
to the close of last \ear, of visiting tlu^ sit(‘ indicated hy 
Biudianan Hamilton, enquiries were started through the local 
liis]ieetorate, and two years ago 1 was inlj/ rnied hy M. Xajmu-1- 
Husain (Assistant Tnspector of Schools for Muhammadan 
Education, Bajshahi Division) that he had discovered at a 
])laee called Kaniganj on the Tangan about S miles south-west of 
Bainangola, a ruined bridgi*. with tortilied bridge-heads, and 
that a well-raised Bddshdhl roaiP ran from this bridge eastward. 


1 'Phis ojjul IS th<‘ one n‘h‘ir(Ml to m tlu* lollov\ 

nar}igraj)h on ]>. 40 of the H hstormd JJcM'rt pttuK o/ JJinfij/jnr wh(ire 

It directly follows the passagi* alreadv <juoted Ft i.s hardly jiossdilo 
iFuit the road was con.struct(‘d hy Eliisam Sh<di, though he may ha\(i 
repaired it. It is a pity tliat (like TIemiell) Ihiehaiiau Hamilt<ui was 
uot able peisoiuilly to visit iho Imdge-site, or \\t‘ miudit nov\ possess 
a full description of the place with its coniieeti'd roads that would throw 
fuller light on tFieir history. 

' Hos(»yn Shah formed a fine road through th(' country hetv\e(*n the 
Tanggon and Thinahhoba, and it is said to have extended to (Ihoraghat ; 
but J have not been able to traei' it. TFie widtli is said to Fiave 
been ,‘148 eubits, with a large ditch, and many line, trees on either side, 
and bridges constructed of bricks. The whole is overgrown and gone 
to ruin ; from these dimensions, it must rather have been a work of 
osfentation than utility, and probably was rather an apiiendage to the 
#T^ountry residence of the Kings at Sekundura, than a military w'ay to 
(^horaghat.k 
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At Bamangola — which is still a Thdnd Headquarters — the 
Tangan river runs ])ractically North to South, but it then 
begins to bend to tlic S.W. and after 4 miles or so turns almost 
(‘ompletely west, being flanked on the south bank for 2 or 3 
miles by the Bddshdhi road. Finally, at a ])laee called Kaniganj, 
th(‘ river takes a shar]) bend to the south and formerly vas 
spanned by tlie bridge already mentioned. At some tinu^ 
liowever the river broke through the road close to Kaniganj, 
and the main course of tlie riv('r now lies a little to the Fast, 
and only a narrow stream is now left along the original course 
which runs through v\hat was the southernmost arch of the 
bridge, though the actual arch has now disa])peared The 
betwt^en the piers seem to haAC been deli- 

I lt is diffi(;ult to be certain as to what 
ns]iection of the ruins of the liridge suggests 
ndition is due to the efforts of an invading 
. to force a passage across the river after the 
iroken down by adversaries who held the 
le broken archways seem to liave been 
eaus(‘way e\ce]>t for the soutli(*nimost on(‘, 
was ho])ed to bridge by timbers, or fonr a 
le water by ele])hants. The natural result 
[leam to such narrow limits was to cause 
ligher up stream along tlie liddshdlu road 
> road being breached and tlie bridge, with 
to the north, left as a sort of island. This 
would naturally cause the former river bed to become very 
shallow, and if a sulficimit force— as well as some elephants — 
i*eniained on this is^ind. it is fust coma'ivable that, in their 
desperate jiliglit, the> might have successfully fought their wav 
across, and then moved u]) stream to the western bank near 
Hamganj above the break, so as to facilitate the crossing of tin' 
rest of the invading force. 

Tlie village of Kaniganj (or rather grou]) of villages) is 
variously known as Kaniganj, Kanigarh, (h>al]iara,‘ ami 
Fuldangi, and stands on high land at a s])ot wlu're two ancient 
roads converged. One of these (to be nn'iitioned later) ran 
N.W. to the Eastern (kite of Pandua, while the other (which, 
u]) to now , no one seems to have observed— Jlennell, for instance, 
does not show' it in any of his maps) is the continuation of the 
main BddshdM road from tlu' East, and runs in an almost direct 
line to Old Maldah. The bit that is situated immediately to 
the south of the ruined bridge is still known as Oliatra^ Bit, 


1 Tho names Cioalpara and Chatra are eoinmon enos in the vicinity 
for, besides the (.ioalpara within the perimeter of i^andiia in its 8.W. 
corner, there is anotlier village of this name 3 miles east of Kaniganj 
on the Eastern Badshdhl road, w'hilo 4 miles south of tliis is a vilW^e 
called Chatra on another road, running roughly N.E. to S.W. along the 
slightly raised watershed between the Tangan and Purnabhava rivers* * 
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and possibly once extended much further to the south as 
another bil of the same name is found at the other end, and 
just to the east of the Bddshdhl road near Old Maldah. If so, 
it evidently marks a former bed of the Tangan. Buchanan 
Hamilton’s reference to the Chattera river (though only based 
on hearsay) rather suggests that in his time — 125 years ago — 
there was actually a small streaiYi in this neighbourhood called 
Chattera or (>hatra, which may have been a branch of the 
Tangan, flanking tlie Bddshdhl road to Old Maldah on the 
East. 

As regards the name Sonargatlhi given by the author of the 
Riydzu-s-Saldtln as the place where Ghiyasuddui encamped 
before the battle in which his father Sikandar Shah was killed, 
we have on the one hand the name Ranigarh, 4hile on the 
other the names of the mauzas immediately adjacen to Rtoigarl 
on the west are Sonabar and Sonapur, so ths ; the nan . 
mentioned by Ghulam Husain is readily understandable, cn 
view of all the facts now stated, it seems practi ally ceritiin 
that the battle between Sikandar and his rebelliuus son ^ cook 
place in the immediate vicinity of this vitally im, >ortan ’ river- 
crossing on the main Bddshdhl road from (Thor^that'*ko Gaur. 

Further enquiries at the time of my visi^'^^illbwed that 
a pucca brick-on-edge road ran to the Adir/e Mosque from 
Raniganj, and, on following this up, a fine ai(U well-cambered 
specimen of the roadway was found absol itely intact, just 
inside the Eastern Gate of Pandua wherr ^ the road passed 
through the eastern line of fortification. The road here measures 
as much as 51' in breadth, and this specimen of the old road 
should certainly be proclaime>d as a pro<'ected monument by 
the Archaeological Department, as nowhere else (so far as is 
known) has any similar stretch of road been found. If the 
identification of the site of the battle with Raniganj -Goalpara 
is correct, it was evidently along this road that the victorious 
Ghiyasuddin rode after the battle to slaughter his 17 elder 
brothers and to take possession of his father’s palace at 
8ataisghara — immediately to the west of the Adina Mosque — 
about 7 miles distant from Raniganj.^ It is worth noticing 
that while, near this Eastern gate, no details of the structure 
of the city wall of Pandua can be traced, on the other side of 

1 Sikandar 8hah, and his father Ilyas Shah, when they settled at 
Raniganj and Sataisghara, only reoccupied places that were previously 
used as residences by the Hindu Kings of Pandua. In the case of 
RanTgarh, its previous existence under Hindu rule, as far back probably 
as the 10th century a.d., is shown by the style of the capital described 
by Babu Sarasi Kumar 8araswati in the first of his annexed papers, 
while the antiquity of the citadel of Pandua in which Ilyas Shah built 
the Sataisghara Palace is indicated not only by its immediate proximity 
t^the large N x S tank (now silted up) known as the Sukan Dighi, but 
fiffso by the 0th century inscription found by Sarasi Babu on one of the 
pillars of the Adina mosque. 
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the city, two miles to the west of Adina, my wife and I were 
fortunate enough to find a section of the western embankment^ 
which showed that, when it was made, first a wall ft. thick 
was built and then earth was heaped up on both sides from an 
external and internal moat. 

(B) The Fort of EkdIlI, twice besieged by 
Fiiiuz Shah. 

The site of this place has also been much discussed. 
Bloehmami merely quoted the statement of Muhammadan 
historians that it was near Pandua. Westmacott was told in 
1874 by the Manager of the Chanchol estate in Maldah District 
that he ha^H come across a tract of high land which the local 
meople called Ekdalah, and, from a study of the Survey map, 
^ou])led with a quotation from Buchanan Hamilton, Westmacott 
ided thaj it lay between the Chiramati and Baliya rivers 
A 74 , pp. 244-5). The correctness of his conclusion 
waJ^owever disputed by Beveridge in his analysis of Jlahi 
Bakti^s Knurshld-i’JaMn Numd {J.A.S.B,, 1805, pp. 227-2211) 
and, f(%|^inY Taylor {op, cit., p. 115), Beveridge very rashly 
decided in%(f'j»ur of the Ekdala on the Lakhya river in the north 
of Dacca DisY^a|t». 

The only (^er suggestion for the identification of the site 
that has since Iwn published is the one contained in the late 
Khan Sahib ‘AbiM'AlI Khan’s Memoirs of Gaur and Pandua 
(pp. 17 and 23) that Ekdala was at Bisankot (or Kalapahar 
(larhi) at Murcha on the Kalindri river — a stronghold that 
was constructed abemt 1220 A 4 ). by Ghiyasuddiu Twaz, an 
early semi-independAt Governor of Bengal. As, however, 1 
pointed out in a note on ]). 23 of the Khan Sahib's book, the 
chief objections to this theory are {a) that there is no place called 
Ekdala in the vicinity of Murcha : and {b) that, if correct, it 
would imply that instead of retiring from Pandua on the 
ap])roach of Firuz Shah, both Ilyas Shah and Sikandar Shah 
threw themselves into a fort which lay on the road that Firuz 
Shah liad already traversed. Apart from the psychological 
improbability of any such strategical move on their part, this 
would only have resulted in their being immediately surrounded 
and besieged as — in addition to the roads from Upper India 
(either via Rajmahal or Purnea) leading ])ast Bisankot — there 
was easy access to Bisankot on the east from Old Maldah 
(Firuzpur) which Firuz Shah had already reached. I further 
noted that the Persian history, obtained by Buchanan Hamilton 

1 As is evident to anyone who rides over the country immediately 
to the west of Pandua, the original course of the Mahauanda must have 
been quite close to the entire western face of the city, and, in \»J[1 
probability, this constitutes the chief reason why Pandua is sited where 
it is. 
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at Pandua, stated that Ilyas Shah retired to Ghordghdt, and 
that if this is correct, the site of Ekdala must be looked for 
along the military road to Devikot that was constructed by 
Ghiyasuddln, and at least 7 kos (14 miles) from Pandua. 

I accordingly asked M. Tafazzul Hossain, Sub -Inspector of 
Schools, Dlnajpur (Sadar), in whose area Westmacott’s Ekdfila 
lies, to tour in this direction, and as his report included the 
mention of the existence of a moat round the entire area in 
which Ekdala, Bairhattii (Qasbah), and the three large adjacrent 
tanks are found, I took the earliest opportunity of visiting tlu^ 
place myself. What 1 then saw (1930) convinced me of the 
accuracy of Westmacott’s opinion, and the present tour was 
chiefly undertaken with the object of verifying my previous 
observations as well as of collecting further hist )rical data. 

The information supplied by the principal Muhammadan 
authorities (Ziya Barani, Shams-i-Siraj Afif, aid Ghiilar'*"' 
Husain — ^in the Biydzu-s-Saldtln) as to the toj ,)graphy 
Efvdala is somewhat scanty and may be summarized i i follows — 

(1) Ekdala was a mauza near Pandua, whic* i had ’^Ater 

on one side and jungle on the otht'r i Baran'y. 

(2) It was called the ‘ Islands of Ekdala ' ^nd »'as ])ro- 

vided with a moat 20 gaz (00 ft.^ .oad (Afif). 
Before it was a large deserted y' vin — tlie latter 
evidently cleared of villages t' ]>revent Firuz 
Hhah getting supx>hes. 

(3) It was beyond Paiulua to anyone a;^ Pandua 

from the Rajmahal or Gaur direction, i.e., via 
Old Maldah, w^hich, Ghulam Husain says, Eiriiz 
Shah used as hi. base. Zi' a Barani also notes 
that when Eiruz Shah, in his first exxiedition, 
retired from before Ekdala, Ilyas Shah ])ursued 
him, thinking that the (niomy W'^as retreating to 
the ‘ (^ity ’ (i.e., Pandua). Afif says Firuz Shah 
had decided to fall back 7 kos towards Delhi to 
tempt Ilyas Shah to come out of Ekdala. 

(4) Firuz Shah, on his feigned retreat, had reached the 

bank of a river ^ 7 kos from Ekdala, wdiere the 
eddies liad formed a ford, before he was over- 
taken by Ilyas Shah. The resulting battle ended 
ill the flight of Ilyas Shah back to Ekdala, and, 
after he had succeeded with difficulty in re-entering 
the Fort, Firuz Shah’s forces occupied the adjoin- 


1 Ziya Barani docs not mention whore tho battle took plat;o oxeojit 
that it was on a deserted plain. The name of tho rivor is not mentioned 
by Afif, who, like Ziya Barani, was a contemporary of the events he 
do'^ribes. It is only tho authors of the later Tankh-i ‘Mubarak Sfiah't 
(c. 1425 A.D.) and Tabaqdt‘i‘Akbari (c. 1592 a.d.) who say the river was 
the Granges, and Ghulam Husaki repeated this statement. 
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ing town. The bodies of the 180,000 soldiers 
who are said to have fallen in the battle were scat- 
tered over the 14 miles of plain between the river 
and Ekdala. Pandua was still further from Ekdala, 
as, according to Afif, whose father certainly 
accompanied Firuz Shah in his second invasion 
of Bengal and, possibly, served in the first cam- 
paign as well, it was a halting place on the way 
back to Delhi from the site of the battle. Ziya 
Baraiii’s statement that Ekdala was ‘ near to 
Pandua ’ is therefore only relatively correct as 
from one writing at a distance. 

(5) The reference (in Afif’s account of the second invasion 
of Bengal) to the repairs to an earthen bastion of 
the Fort of Sikandariya at Ekdala that had collaps- 
ed ( i into the moat) being supervised by Sikandar 
i from the * Eastern Roof ’ suggests that this 
f attack on Ekdala took place from the East. It 
^ is however also stated that the Islands of Ekdala 
were ‘ surrounded ’ on this occasion by Firuz 
'^JShah’s forces. 

Husain adds yet other piece of information, 
• — that, during the first siege of Ekdala, 
a ^aint called Shaikh Raja Biyabaiii, in whom 
Tlyl^ Shah had great faith, died and that the 
Kin|^ in the guise of a mendicant, not only 
attended the Shaikh's funeral but also, on his 
way back, rode alone to see Firuz Shah and, 
witliouk the latter^ recognising him, returned to 
Ekdala? As ' Abid ‘All Khan (op. cit., p. 23) 
was able to identify the site of the Saint's tomb 
as being at the village of Almaspur, outside tlie 
X.E. corner of the perimeter walls of Pandua, 
and about 4 miles east of the subsequently 
erecled Adina Mosque, this shows that Ekdala 
must have been within reasonably short riding 
distance of Almaspur and Pandua. 

(7) Afif says that Firuz Shah renamed Ekdala Azadpur, 

and Pandua Firuz^ibad. Little attention need be 
paid to tills as the Muhammadan name of Pandua 
had already been Firuzabad for probably 50 years 
(being named after Shamsuddin Firuz Shah, King 
of Bengal from 1301 to 1321 a.d.) ; while the 
name given to a place from a distance by an 
unsuccessful invader is hardly likely to have been 
adopted by the local people. 

(8) Finally, Ghulam Husain (on pp. 132 and 133 of 

Abdu-s-Salam’s translation of the Riydzu-s- 
Saldtin) says Husain Shah, King of Bengal from 
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1495 to 1520 A.D., removed his seat of Government 
to Ekdala. This shows that Ekdala must have 
been a big place : vide also the reference in Afif’s 
account of the first expedition to there having 
been then a town in connection with the Fort of 
Ekdala. Ghulam Husain adds that for the main- 
tenance of the rest-house of the 8aint Nur Qutbu-1- 
‘Alam (of Pandua), Husain Shah endowed several 
villages and every year he used to come to Pandua 
for pilgrimage to the shrine of that Saint. 

Let us now turn to the question of whether the Ekdala of 
Westmacott agrees with the indications afforded by Muhammadan 
historians. Westmacott has given a few^ extracts from tlie 
rc[)rint by Montgomery Martin of Buchanan Hamilton's account 
of the site but, as the latter contains the earliest information 
after a personal visit in 1808, it is desirable to quote his accoin 
in full (pp. 38 and 39 of the 1833 re])rint). It shoi^^d be no^ d 
that the Thdnd was not then situated where it no v is on die 
eastern bank of the Tangan, close to wLere the BddsMhi ‘^^bad 
reaches the river, but at Bansihari Hat (or Jor-dighia\ three 
miles to the N.N.E., near the twin tanks two mild^ tr-*^he t‘ast 
of Brajaballabh])ur and a mile away from the "^^Ss^tern bank 
of the Tangan. 

^ There arc several antiquities near the ^^i^hdml ; at about 
half a mile south from this place is a sm* d Hindu temjile, 
called a Mondir^ a work ajiparently of considerable antiquity. 
Its base is a quadrangular prism, about 20 feet high and 12 
wide. Its summit is a pyramid of aboyt the same height. 
This part of the building has been much ornamented witli 
carved bricks, especially a kind of a escutclieon on each face, 
that possesses some degree of good taste. The artists have been 
ignorant of the method of constructing an arch ; for the door 
is contracted above, to a point, by the horizontal row^s of bricks, 
gradually encroaching on its width ; not the smallest tradition 
remains concerning its founder, and the image has been 
removed.’ 

‘ At a little distance west from this Mondir begins a narrow 
elevated ridge of land, perhaps half a mile wide wdiich extends 
west to the Beliya about two miles, and seems to me entirely 
artificial. It is everywhere full of small tanks, inequalities, 
and heaps, many of which consist almost entirely of bricks. 
The largest of these hcas been lately opened, probably in part to 
look for hidden treasure, and in part to jirocure bricks for 
building an office (kuchery), for collecting the rents, and this 
latter view has not been in vain. The building has probably 
been a temple, in form of a polygon. The outer wall is about 
fctlir feet thick. At the western end of this elevated space 
are two tanks of considerable dimensions, which are almost 
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filled up, and entirely choked with weeds. The place is called 
Brojobollobhopur, and 1 have no doubt has been a considerable 
town : but no tradition remains.^ ’ 

‘ About 1| mile west from the Beliya, is a very large tank, 
called JVlelandighi,^ which is nearly choked with weeds. The 
only tradition concerning it is that it was dug by a princess 
(Rani), and that a miracle tvas necessary to procure water. 
About 1| mile further west is Gordighi,^ a tank, the water of 
which has extended about- t>(K) yards N. and S. and 400 yards 
E. and VV., and which of course is a Hindu work. A consider- 
a])le portion of it has now so far filled up that it is cultivated 
for rice. About 1,200 yards west from this tank is another, 
called Alta Dighi,- which extends nearly to the same dimensions, 
but is placed [like the Malyan Dighi] with its greatest length 
V*from east to vest, and therefore is a Muhammadan work, 
'"^"letween these two tanks are the ruins of Borohata, which are 
largt' ^hea]7s or mounds, that consist in great measure 
oA'bricks. "In many plac^es the foundations of walls may be 
traded, and even the dimensions of the chambers. All these 
cham'^^rs are of a small size owing to which they may have 
resisted^^Jie ^attacks of time better than more spacious apart- 
ments. are chiefly situated in the southern division 

of the town e'i^led Kutwari f? Kotwali, or Kotbari]. In this 
part are some^nall tanks that have evidently been entirely 
lined with bricl\ In the centre of the ruins are indubitable- 
traces of a small\quarc fort, which has been surrounded by a 
double wall of brick and an intermediate ditch. The ruin to 
the north of this fort is almost entirely vdthout the trace of 
regular form, but tlip quantity^of bricks which it contains is 
great. At its northern extremity is the monument of a 
Muhammadan Fir, Budul Dewan, which is built of brick; in 
its gate are two stones, but there is nothing about them to 
determine whether they have been brought by the founders, 
or taken from the ruins. There is no sort of tradition concerning 
the persons who either founded or destroyed these works.’ 

Apparently Buchanan Hamilton did not explore the even 
more interesting western area of the site along the Chiramati 
River : but, when describing the neighbouring Division of 

1 It was in the Kutchory at Brajaballabhpui* that we found an 

inscribed image of Naifiyaiia, dating, according to Babu Sarasi Kumar 
Saraswati, from the 12th century A.n. (vide Vol. XXVIll, 

1982, page 170). This may indicate the date of the temple referred 
to by Buchanan Hamilton. 

2 According to the Survey of India V= I mile mnuza map, the Garh 

Dighi (including its banks) measures 1,400 yards by 8o0 yards : the 
Malyan Dighi is only slightly smaller (1,400x250): while the Alta (or 
Sunka) Dighi measures 1,200 yards by 250 yards. ^ 

3 Fi(/c 8arasi Babu's annexed second paper describing his visits to 
Daharol, Kachra, Dehabandh, Patiraj, Adyakhanda, Mahatur, Jagdalla, 
Mahendra, and Surohor. It is curious that Rennell does not seem to 
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Kaliyagaiij which ran parallel to the Bongsihari Division on 
the west, he mentions (op, cit.y p. 37) that one of the only two 
brick houses in the whole of that Division, ' belonging to 
Guruprosad of Sorur [possibly Surohor is a place very much 
becoming the residence of a gentleman. It is situated in a 
large piece of ground finely wooded and has been surrounded 
with a ditch and rampart of earth, now consiflered as un- 
necessary, and allowed to go to ruin. The family of the present 
proprietor has enjoyed the estate for some time 

Deahng now’ in detail with the question as to how’ far 
the site agrees in topography with the data supplied by 
Muhammadan historians, the starting-off point in my further 
consideration of the problem — apart from the facts, first pointed 
out by Westmacott, that close to Bairhatta there is a large 
mauza named Ekdala after which the wiiole adjacent area 
might have been called, and the existence of a Fort (Qashal 
occupying the space betw^een the ends of the throe g|pat tanks 
w’as th(‘ report of M. Tafazzul Hossain tha^ the rjea 
is still surrounded by a ditch at least 15 miles in length, wtiich 
was evidently siipphed with water from the two a^ljacent 
Chiriimati and Baliya rivers be^tween whicdi most* ofy/ciic area 
stands. This is not all : for a further moat has h *Pi excavated 
round another large area two miles broad fromn’«orth to South 
and stretching at least one mile eastward o^- the Baliya, in 
which is included several niauzas : e.g., ^ jBrajaballabhpur, 

Bimanandapur (alias Bhaduria), Mangrail,* (/handipur, etc. 
By this ingenious linking u}) of the two rivers and extension 
from the Baliya, on the East, of another moat — possibly, 
in the beginning, a subsidiary ^stream of i^Tio Baliya — there has 
been produced an area of not less than 23 square miles of 
human settlement completely surrounded by a moat, ami 
divided by the Baliya in such a way that the whole area might 
very w’ell have been given the name ascribed by Afif to the 
place besieged by Firuz Shah, viz. : the * Islands of Ekdala ’. 

have heard of the Chiramati, but Buchanan Hamilton refers to it on p. 9 
of his Historical Description of Dinujpur and says that after its 
junction with tho Beliya, it falls into the Tangan. This is confirmed 
by the map of the then vSubdi visions of tho JJinajpur District, that 
faces p. o82 of Vol. II of Montgomery Martin’s K cistern JmUa, in which 
the Chiramati is shown bending south-east about flight miles south of 
Harirampur and, after joining the Beliya, the united stream falls into the 
Tangan about throe miles north of Jiamangola. Since Buchanan 
Hamilton’s time, the amount of ’water in the Chiramati seems to have 
decreased, with the result that, instead of joining the Beliya, it now runs 
south and south-west till it ends at a point just inside tho present Maldah 
District. 

1 This is the village (on the opposite side of the Chiramati to Mahendra) 
where Sarasi Babu obtained the unique Jain imago of Rishabhanatha, 
as^ell as one of Ananta. It is two miles east of Baigungaon, the BanT 
of which is said to have been the mother of Mahendra, and to have had 
residences in Surohor, Mahendra, and other villages in the vicinity. 
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The next point for consideration is the statement of Afif 
that for 14 miles to the south of Firiiz Shah's camp before 
Ekdala, there stretched a plain over which the defeated troops 
of Ilyas were chased, and mostly slain, after the battle. This 
is actually the case with the site we are considering for, south 
of Bairhatta, a practically level plain stretches as far as the 
Qasbahs (fortified posts) that are found on either side of 
Ghiyasiiddin ' Iwaz’s Devikot — Lakhnauti road at the spot 
where it crosses the southern boundary of the present District 
of Dinaj[)ur, and the distance — especially if measured from the 
old TMnd mentioned by Buchanan Hamilton, which may very 
reasonably be considered as the place from which the attack 
on Ekdala was directed — is not very much less than the 7 kos 
mentioned by Afif. A memory of the actual battle may even 
\bc preserved in the name of the village Ranthail (Battle 
'^''ield), which is situatexl about 1 1 mik^s to the south-west of 

spot vnere the Baliya leaves the southern moat, while 
])ofviible references to Ilyas Shah may be found in the name 
of tt*e mmiza Chak Alash {alias llyaspur), one mile to the south 
of Rawthail, as well as in those of two niauzas^ one called 
^Shamsp'^^\ (efter Ilyas' regnal title Shamsuddin) which is 
situated dii'<^ ^Jy to the south of the rt^mains of the stone bridge 
at Patharghati that formerly provided a crossing over tlie 
Baliya for the Mdskdht road, and which was protected on the 
north by two ower Qasbahs : and the other, called Sharnsia, 
immediately to tHe east of tw’o Qasbahs that are found to the 
north and south of the present Thatm at Kushmundi. 

As for the river which was being crossed by Firuz Shah’s 
baggage when he %as overtaffen by Ilyas Shah, this was 
probably the Chiramati w hich, as mentioned previously (Note 3, 
pp. 159 and 160), followed, until at least the beginning of the last 
century, a south-easterly course some distance south of Ekdala, 
and, after joining the Baliya to the east of the BddshdJu road, 
ultimately fell into the Tangan. In the absence of any mention 
of the Chiramati in Rennell's maps, there can be no absolute 
certainty of wdiere it crossed the road, but from my own 
observations, it appears probable that the crossing was between 
the first mentioned group of Qasbahs and the raised site of 
Deo tala, a mile or so further along the road to the south in 
Maldah District. The road here runs across low^ land and is 
with difficulty kept in use. Moreover, if a fairly deep stream 
formerly existed at this spot, it would ex])lain the existence 
of the Qasbahs, viz. : to prevent invaders from the south cross- 
ing to the northern bank. 

Just one other point may be mentioned in corroboration 
of the identity of the Ekdala of history with the Ekdala near 
Bairhatta, and that is the existence, 18 miles to the north\of 
Bairhatta, of a country residence of Hui^n Shah in a mauza 
called ‘ Chhota Fafua ', 3 or 4 miles N.E. from the present 
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Raiganj and a mile or so west of Hemtabad. Buchanan 
Hamilton makes the following notes on the place (op. cit., 
pp. 35 and 36). 

‘ About a mile and a half beyond this ruin [i.e., Mohes 
Raja’s palace, close to which is the mosque erected in 907 a.h. 
by Husain Shah’s General, Rukn Khan, vide plate opposite 
p. 636 of the second volume of Montgomery Martin’s Eastern 
India] is another, which has been surrounded by a brick wall, 
and is usually called the Tukht or throne of Hoseyn (Padshah) 
the King. The tukht consists of a quadrangular truncated 
})yramid, of about 20 feet in perpendicular height, and is com- 
posed of bricks heaped confusedly together. Intermixed with 
these are some large carved stones, evidently of the same 
style as those of Mohes Raja’s house : but whether they have 
been brought from thence, or whether they are the ruins of a 
temple, that formerly may have been on the spot, 1 canno 
say. On the summit of this pyramid is a consklchable scpi^^iL./ 
area, in the centre of wdiich a terrace has been raised abfUt 
three feet higli ; and this has been regularly built wdth cei;ient, 
and its sides have been ornamented with mouldings q^pvered 
with plaster. It w^as here, it is said, that Hoseyn jjjkiah sat, 
and beheld s])orts which were exhibiti^l at the aals of his 
daughter. South from the ])vramid are the r;«,ns of a brick 
building, the roof of wdiieh lias falhui in. bi t ttie walls are 
standing, and have been emuaistcHi with ca^Red bricks. Tlu‘ 
building is nearly square, with arched doors And wdndow^s, and 
is elevated on a brick terrace about five feet high. Tliis is vsaid 
to have been the house that was erected for the aceomniodation 
of the jirincess during the c^iremony, a;^t.er whicli the wdiole 
seems to have been given to religious nuui. TIk^ tombs of two 
saints (WeJeat and Bahador Shahs) now^ occupy the throiK' 
of the King and many tombs of saints and fakirs surround 
the pyramid. There is a small endowment of land for supporting 
the fakir, who supplies the lamps burned at the tombs of the 
most distinguished of these personages. Between the two 
ruins many bricks arc scattered on the fields, and a very wide 
road, with a ditch on each side, may be traced most of the 
way.’ 

The story current in the locality at the present time is 
rather different, viz. : that Husain 8hah conquered Mohes 
Raja, and then himself married the Raja’s daughter at the 
TaJeht. As is well-known, Husain Shah’s chief preoccupation, 
during the earlier years of his reign — or even earlier — was the 
extension of the boundaries of Bengal towards the north 
(Kamatapur, the present Kuch Bihar, which he captured from 
the last of the Khyen Kings, Nilambar Raja), and towards the 
no^th-east (Assam, w^hich he claims to have conquered even on 
corns struck in the first year of his reign — 899 a.h. or 1493 a.d.). 
Under these circumstances, it would be quite natural for him 
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to remove the seat of Government further north than Gaur 
(or even Pandua), and the existence of this ‘ Little Pandua ’ 
still further to the north not only supplies corroborative 
evidence in support of Ghulam Husain’s story of Husain Shah’s 
affection for Pandua, but also lends additional support to the 
identification of Husain Shah’s capital with the Ekdala at 
Bairliatta. • 

Before passing on to the next section of the pa])er, a 
summary may be given of what has actually been observed of 
topographical and archaeological interest T\ithin the area which 
may now be called Ekdala. As may be seen from the annexed 
plan (PI. 4), the enquiries of M. Tafazzul Hossain have show^n 
that the entire area (measuring at its greatest — East to West — 
; length miles with varying breadths from North to South of 3, 

’ to as much as 6J miles) is surrounded by a moat upwards of 
\S miles in length, llie northern moat, whudi is shown turning 
s*»g;ith-west from th(‘ long bit that forms the boundary of the 
7m^:jLza of Namair on the south, may even formerly have been 
])roi+'nged still further to the N.W. as T am informed by the 
MauK-)i that there are traces of a depression, joining the N.W. 
corner the hd to a small semi-circular bd at the north of 
tnau7M L)e' ’']nitida, though beyond this no trac*c remains of 
any junction . ,\the last-named bd with the Lhiifunati If this 
is correct, Debf^anda, Kachra (where Sarasi Babu found an 
image of the BuVlhist goddes^s Vagiswari. dating back to the 
lOth-llth centurv^A.n.), and Adyakhanda (from which came a 
9th (‘cntiiry image of Vishnu Trivikrama, now in the Kajshahi 
Museum), must have been included within the original 
boundaries of Ekdala, as indee^, is suggested in tlie case of 
Adyakhanda by its irame, meaning the ‘ Original Settlement ’. 
If these mauzas are included, the total area surrounded by the 
moat is 29 square miles whereas without them the area is 
23 square miles, so that, in either case, the site is 
comparable in size with the cities of Pandua, and CTaur at its 
greatest (both about 25 square miles in area). A])art from the 
central citaded (Qasbah) referred to by Buclianan Hamilton, 
traces of another line of fortification — running east and Most 
and pierced by an Adidwdr (Main Gate) have been found about 
a mile to the north of Qasbah, but the moat that presumably 
must once have existed to the north of this rampart has 
disappeared. Through this gate, and crossing at Qasbah 
another road intersecting the city from East to West, ran the 
main North and South road that branched off from the 
Lakhnauti- Devikot road on the south at the group of Qasbahs, 
near which I have suggested Firuz Shah, in his strategic 
retreat from Ekdala, halted in order to meet the onslaught of 
Ilyas Shah’s arm3^ 

The name Ekdala, w^hich may only have been used in Moslem 
times to indicate the entire site — the pre-Moslem name being 
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probably Bairhatta — appears, as already noted, to have been 
derived from the large mauza of that name, close to the north- 
western end of Alta Dighi. Between it and Alta Dighi lies the 
much smaller mauza of Kaka Dighi where two of the oldest images 
in the whole site have been found (a Vishnu of the 8th century 
and the small head of what was apparently a Yogin, dating 
from the 9th century a.d.)* Th^se (as well as the 8th century 
Dantura found by Sarasi Babu at Katashan, in wdiat appears 
to be a suburb of Kkdala just outside the moat to the N.E. of 
Brajaballabhpur, and his 9th century Vishnu found at Daharol, 
but probably brought to that ])lace from Bairhatta) clearly 
indkiate Hindu or Buddhist rule over the town from the 
beginning of Bala times and possibly much earlier.^ The image 
of latest date is the s(‘atcd l.*lth century Suryya from Qashah' 
described by M(^ssrs. N. (hakravarti and S. K. Sarasw^ati in 
their ])receding paper. It is curious that no Muhammadp 
invscript ions have, up to now. been cliscovered, but two coi;-s^. 
obtained by M. Tafazzul Hossain at BairhMta, WTrc found' to 
be, res])('ctively, {a) a s])ecimcn of Muhammiid bin Tugh^kiq's 
forced currency — probably struck at Lakhnauti in 730 a.ii. 
and {b) a coin of Husain Shah of Jauiqnir, dated Stkr'A.n. If, 
as s('cms possible from the oc(*urr(‘n(;e of 13th ( ^niury images 
at Qasbah, Karanji (?vV/c next section), and ^kvewhere in th(‘ 
neighbourhood, this area (though it is so ckysc to the main 
Bddshclhl road to Dovikot) remained under/^ Hindu rule sub- 
sequent to the time of Muhammad -i-Bakmiyar Khilji, the 
occurrence of the former coin sugg(*sts that Bairhiitta was 
probably incorporated in Jqlhu Lakhnauti either at> the time 
of the Dehli Km])eror Ghi>^cisuddhi T^\ghluq’s invasion of 
Bengal in 724 A.n. to punish Ghiyasuddin Bahadur, or, at the 
latest, after Ghiyasuddin Bahadur’s subsequent abortive re- 
bellion, and death, iu 72S a.ii. wdicn Qadar Khan was Governor 
of Lakhnauti under Muluimniad Tughluq of Dehli (from 725 
to 739 A.n. = 1324-1 33s a d.). Xo images of later date than the 
end of the 13th centur\ A.n. have been found in, or near, the 
area uiifler consid(‘ration. 

(G) Kakanji, the reputed Native Village of 
Baja Ganesh. 

Th(^ story of Baja Ganesh’s successful ousting of the 
family of Ilyas Shah from the throne of Bengal at the beginning 


1 The lofal people* say Bairhatta was the count.ry residence of Virat 
Kaja wlioso capital was Paiuhia and who kept his horses at Clhoraghnt 
on the Karatoya river. Buchanan Hamilton mentions several traditions 
about this Kaja, in whose time Varondra was called Matsya J)e.4a (Kish 
(khintrv) and who was a c;onteinporary of Bhagadatta Kaja of Kainruji. 
in order to safeguard his ironticr from aggression from the Virat 

Raja kejit a considerable part of his army near Ohoraghat and higher 
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of the 15th century a.d. is one of the most remarkable episodes 
in the history of North-Eastern India. I have dealt at some 
length with this remarkable man and his descendants who ruled 
over the whole of Bengal between (practically) 1410 and 1442 
(when the Ilyas Shah dynasty was restored in the ])erso7i of 
Nasiruddin Mahmiid) in the 1930 Presidential Address to the 
Numismatic Society of India already referred to, but, to enable 
the reader to understand the exact relation of Raja Ganesh to 
the Kings of the Ilyas Shah dynasty who ])r(‘ceded him, 1 will 
((note the chief j)aragraph of the acc^ount given in Buchanan 
Hamilton’s Pandua MS. {op. cit., pp. 23-24). 

' (Thyasuddin .... governed 16 years, and was succeeded by 
his son Syafuddin, who governed three years, and was succetnled 
\bv his slave Sahabuddin, w'ho also governed three years, 
triien (Jonesh, a Hindu and Hakim of Dvnwaj | Buchanan 
'Hamilton adds ‘ perhajis a petty Hindu chief of i)inajpur’| 
s€*s»'ied the ( lovermneuit . Enraged at Shekh Bodor Islam, and 
his"^».son Fyez Islam, who refused to give him the comyiliment 
due^o the rank he had assumed, he put them to death. The 
saint Kotub Shah |Nur Qutbu-l-‘Alam of Pandua : died 1410 
A.D.j, wi'iV was still alive, disgusted at this action, wrote to a 

Sultan Ibrat^^u [of daunpur. 1400-1440 a.d.J wdio. in 

compliance wdtr.^ithe request, came from Ra jmohal with an aimy, 
and encam])('d ^ Satra * liie Raja of Dynwaj was then 
terrified, and apj«ed, in great yienitence, to Kotub Shah, and 
obtained his forgifem^ss by making his son Goduson Jadu 
SenaJ, a Muhammadan. This convert assumed the governmeiP 
under the name of Jalaluddin, having lieen reconciled to the 
saint, and attacked ll|f'ahim Shalf, grandfather of Hoseyn Shah, 
and having ymt him to death [*'1, seized on his government. 
The old man Gonesh then confined his son, and seized on the 
whole kingdom. After having been four years in confinement, 
Jalaluddin recovered the government and compelk'd the Hindus 
to become Muhammedans ; but many of them fled to Kamru}), 
that IS to say the country beyond the Korotoya, and which was 
then probably indeynuidcnt. He governed seven years, and w as 
succeeded by his son Ahmed Shah, who reigned three years. 
He was destroyed by two of his nobles, Sadi Khan and Nazar 
Khan, the latter of whom was made King [under the title 


u]) th(‘ Kuratoya. Two forts, said to have ])elonge(l to this Uaja, wen* 
traced hy Hnchanaii Haiiidton. arul also two others hcloiijiio^, respect- 
ively, to his brother- in -laiv, Kichak, and C-'oiiimander-in-Chu'f, Madan 
{op. vit.. pp. 19, :}3, 4S, and 59- (U). 

^ (jrhniarn Husain {tranti. cit.^ p. 1 15) says Ibrahim Shah ciK'aniped 
at Firiizfnn*. 1 have already noted that there is still a Chat ra bil close 
to Old Maldah (to the east of the Bddshdhl road to Kuiilf^ani) and that 
this is possibly the southern I’emnant of a much larger bil that, as late as 
Hennoll’s time, spread much further northw’ard to join the other Chatra 
bil close to the ruined bridge over the Tangan at Ranlganj. 
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Nasinuldin Mahmud Shah], and erected many buildings at 
Gaur, to which he seems to have transferred the royal residence/ 

Raja Ganesh struck coins from Fandunagara, Chatgaon 
((Uiittagong), and probably Sunargaon, under the name of Danuja 
Marddana, ‘ Destroyer of the Demons in 1416, 1417, and 1418, 
and was succeeded in 1418 by one Mahondra, who may ha\e 
been a \ounger son. Very soon afterwards, however, the latter 
vas ousted by (Jadu) Jalaluddin, who continued on the throne 
of Bengal from 1419 to 1431 a.d. 

Nothing is known for certain as to the exact ])lace froi!) 
which Ra ja Ganesh came. (Trhulam Husain calls him Rajil of 
Bhaturia, by which perhaps is meant the area to the south-east 
of the Rajshahi Division comprising the present distrieds of 
Pabna, Rajsliahi, and the east(‘rn portion of MaJdah : but if, 
the name is a (;orru])tion of Bhaduria, it may refer to any placf 
(tailed by tliis name, such' as the Bhaduria which is an altern ' 
tive name for the mauza of Bimanand])ur, lying within tf.ie 
moat of Ekdala, on the op])osite (western) shie of the Ba^^iya 
to Brajaballabhpur. As for Buchanan Hamilton’s suggestion 
that, by the Dynuaj of his MS., Dinajpur is referred to, it is 
certainly supported by a statement in the Vaishi>»5v"a work 
BdhjallJd Siilra (dealing with the pedigree and hv^yliood of the 
Vaishnava saint Adv<iita, who was born in ,;.1434 a.d.) that 
Advaita's grandfather, Nrisinha Narial, w./.s invited from 
Sylhet by Raja (Janesh to Dina^j})ur and thlt it was through 
Nrisinha’s advice as Minister to the Raja that the latter 
became King of (hiur in 1497 a.d. As, however, the BdlyaUld 
Sutra (which ])ur ports to have been written by Krishna Das — 
formerly Raja Dibya Sinha fei Laur in ^Sylhet— in 1487 a.d.) 
has only recently been published from a correcteil copy of a 
defective oMS., its statements cannot bt‘ unhesitatingly aceex^ted, 
and, personally, I was rather inclined to regard Djpiwaj as a 
corrux>tion of the first portion of the regnal title of Raja ( ianesh — 
viz. : Danuja Marddana. Moreovei*, as Buchanan Hamilton 
himself points out (op. r/^., p. 27) it is difficult to understand 
how Dinajpur (which, as he says, signifies ‘ the Abode of Beggars 
and was in liis time a very ^loor x>b^ce, only owing any 
importance it then possessed, first to the residence of the lo(;al 
Rajas, a very recent event, and secondly to the presence^ of the 
offi(*ers of Government) was the jdace from which Raja Ganesh 
(^ame. Finally, there is Col. Dalton’s suggestion — now s])ecially 
noteworthy in view of what was discovered during the tour 
under report — that the name Ganesh (spelt Kans by Firishta 
and Ghulam Husain, and Kansi in the Ain4-Akbari) might 
be the same as Konch or Kons — the nasalised pronunciation 
of the word Koch that one vStill hears in Dinajjiur District. 

1 had already, 3 or 4 years back, dis^iroved, by personal 
enquiries, the story in some Bengali paper that the seat of 
Ra ja Ganesh was near Hemtabad — the story being due to a 
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coTifuaioii between the names of Raja (Tanesh and the Raja 
Molies previously mentioned ; and it was therefore with some 
scepticism that i heard from M. Tafazzul Hosaiii that a tradition 
prevailed at the village of Karanji, 5 miles south of the Katihar- 
Dinajpur-Parbatipur Railway Line, and 9 miles N.E. of Braja- 
ballabhpur, that this was the home of Raja (lanesh. As, how- 
ever, there seemed to be somtf corroborative evidenc;e, 1 took 
the o])[X)rtunity of being in the vicinity last (.-hristmas to i)ay 
the place a visit. 

left our catn]) at Bansihari Thdnd by car early in the 
morning and, on reaching th(‘ northern end of the great i\lahl])al 
Dighi,^ 10 miles from Bansihari and about 18 miles S.W. from 
Dinaj[)iir, we changed to the elephants that were waiting, and 
after going N.W. over a level plain for 4 or 5 miles, \Ae began 
p rcacli the broken area of ground (typical of an ancient^ 
dtlement) that constitutes the large nmvza of Karanji. The 
first objects of interest met with were two mounds — one called 
Bhemhdd phi pi and the other Ilatkhohi (or Deuldm) Dhipi. A 
quarter of a mile or less from the latter is a spot called 
(hineshpara which is one mass of large bricks, and, immediately 
to the west of this, is a half -ruined temple called Sachikd Devi 
Than or Kans Ed jar Piijdr Than. A meld is held at Hatkhola 
at the Full-Mo’-^iU of Magh (February), and the Hindus who 
attend — chiefly I'oliyas — ^go on to worship at this shrine. The 
priest is a Malak^, and he is assisted by (1) a Bari lea r (w^ater 
supplier), who wa.^ies the deities, and whose caste is TInti- 
(tANESh ; (2) a Drum-bccater ; and (3) two Bhalctas — all of w hom 
have 2 or 3 bighas of rent-free land from the Churamon 
Zemindar as paymei:^for their sr.rvices in the teinjile, and, in 
w hose families, the ofnees are hereditary. We did not see either 
the Drum- beater or the two Bhaktas, but the Tanti-(Tanesh 
was a person of strongly Mongoloid features and his water is 
not taken by the neighbouring Poliyas and Deshis, w ho, by their 
appearance, should be of the same stock. 

Inside the temple were three or four images, Die most in- 
teresting being a Trivikrama, with a late 13th century inscription 
which was read by Balm Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, the Govern- 
ment Research Assistant, attached to the Rajshahi Museum, who 
accompanied me, as meaning ‘ The God of the Poliyas The 
Puja that is performed in the temple is called Kahser Brata, 
and consists in repeating the Mantra quoted below five times, 
after which offerings of flowers, water, plantains, rice, curd, and 
ghi are made. The Puja is done once every w^eek on Tuesdays 
at noon, without marking the images with vermihon. Marking 
with vermilion is only done at a special ceremony held at the 
end of each year. 


1 This Tank measures 1,320 yards by about 400 yards, and is therefore 
larger by 7 or 8 per cent, than the Garh Dighi of Bairhatta. 
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Mantra, 

^ 

'srW^ I 

‘ The wife of 6iva with veils 
(on her head), Bade Thakurani. 

Go Bade and come Bade. She takes 
flowers and water from my hand.’ 

From the mantra, it may he inferred that the true name of 
the temple should be Satikd Devi Thdn,^Si^ evidently the goddess 
addressed is the wife of Siva and not Sacln, the wife of Tndra. 

Three miles to the west is a large bil called Kanchan Bit,' 
and this is said to be the site of Raja M ar(landbha\s capital 
which sunk under the water owing to his being cursed by his 
illegitimate graiidson Satya Pir — the story being that Satya 
Pir was conceived from the Raja’s daughter, Sandhyabati, 
having smelt a flower, and that, in consequence, she was driven 
away from home when she was found to be with child. Houses 
and paved roads are seen in the bil when it dries up in the 
summer. There was some diflterence of opinion among the 
local people as to the caste of the Raja, but t^y all agreed in 
his having been a great persecutor of MuMmmadans. The 
whole story is given in a pufhl called Saiyapr. 

At Srirampur, (jlose to Kanchan bil oir the south, Sarasi 
Babu found a Kalyanasundara image of the 10th century A.D., 
while just to the north, in Krishnapur, east of the bil, there are 
two Vishnu images of about th<<d2th centiqp^. In Marail, a village 
2 1 miles N.W. of Kiaranji, which has a N. X S. tank measuring 
175 X 100 yards, Sarasi Babu came acrovss a fine specimen of an 
image of Manasa, with a very interesting inscription showing 
that it was dedicated by a Rani of the 10th or 11th century : 
while, on his return journey, he found at Nahot (Niat of tlie 
Mama map) 2 miles south of Karanji, another Vishnu with a 
short inscription dating from the 12th century. It is therefore 
certain that this area was in the possession of people professing 
the Hindu religion from the 10th to at least the end of the 
13th century a.d., and it may also be inferred, from the Ganesh- 
para temple inscription (as Sarasi Babu has pointed out in his 
first paper), that at least at the end of this period, there was — as 
is still the case — a strong Koch element in the local population. 
At present Karanji contains no high caste Hindus, and is in- 
habited by Musalmans, Deshis, Poliyas, Bhuimalis, Vaishnavas, 
and Napits, as well as a few families of Tanti-Ganeshs and 
Bhaktas, 

From the point of view of clearing up the history of Raja 
Oanesh, the facts are not complete enough for us to be absolutely 
certain as to their interpretation, but at all events they enable 
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probable theory to be advanced regarding him. These facts 
may be briefly summarized as follows : — 

1. The existence of a tradition among the local people 
at Karanji, that Ganeshpara (which is certainly an ancient 
site) was once the residence of a Raja, whose name was either 
Gaiiesh, or Mardanabha (or both). 

2. The existence in the immediate vicinity of Ganeshpara 
of the temple called Kans Rdjdr Than. 

3. The existence in this temple of an image of Trivikrama 
Vishnu with a late 13th century inscrii)tion showing that it was 
the ^ God of the Poliyas ’ : with the inference already mentioned 
that then (as now) there was a strong Koch element in the local 
population. 

4. The employment as washer of the images in this teni])le 
of a man of strongly Mongoloid features — belonging to the 
previously almost unknown caste of Tanii-rjanesli. 

5. The use in the worship at this temjde of a mantra 
called Kanser Brata. 

6. The local story of the connection of Raja IVlardaiiabha 
with the city of Kanchan, now sunk under the water of the 
hil of that name. 

One criticism made by a friend when reading the first 
draft of this jiaper was that the names Ganes and Ka hs 
could never be 'onfused by any Bengali. The reply to this 
is {a) that appaiWitly here at Karan ji they have been so 
confused, and (6)\hat among at least Bengali Muhammadan 
historians. Ganesh has actually become either Kans or Kansi. 
The explanation that 1 suggest is that the confusion has arisen 
owing to tlie Raja (\diose real imme may quite possibly have 
been Ganes) having^ been also, as (bl. Dalton suggested, a 
Koch^ a word which then (as now) was jironounced Kons. If 
the Raja was a Koch, this would also readily explain the com- 
])Iete failure, up to now, to link him u]) with any family of Varen- 
dra Brahmins (in spite of Babu Durga Chandra vSanvars charming 
fairy-tale, making him out to be the chief Bhaduri of Satgara, — 
now^ a ruin 6 miles east of where the North Bengal Railway 
crosses the Atrai river), and the almost similar result in the 
case of the attempt to make the Raja a Kayastha. 

I will conclude this paper by putting forward my omii 
reading of the story of Raja Ganesh, not as something ])roved, 
but merely as a possible theory that may lead to further fruitful 
discussion of the problem. 

Ganesh was a Hindu Raja of Koch descent whose original 
zamindari was at Karanji. Possibly he had enrolled the local 
Kochs round his zamindari as paiks and trained them into a 
sufficiently useful militia to enable him to establish himself as a 
more than ordinarily powerful nobleman under Ghiyasuddin 
"Azam Shah : or he may have established his authority over the 
Kochs by offering them — for a consideration — nominal admis- 
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sion into tlie Hindu caste system. As his influence at Court 
increased, he extended his zamindari southward to include the 
moated city of Ekdala-Bairhatta, where he placed his son 
Maheiidra as Covernor, to gather in more Koch recruits 
from the north and draft them on, when trained, to increase 
his fatlier’s command at Pandiia. By the beginning of the 
15th century, Baja (hinesh was playing the leading ])art in 
Bengali politics and has even been accused in the Riydzu-s- 
Saldtln of having treacherously killed Ghiyasuddin ‘Azam, 
who died in 1410 a.d. (lrhiy«asiiddin was succeeded by his son 
Saifuddin Hamza Shah ; but when the latter died after a reign 
of only two years and an adopted son of Saifuddin, named 
Shihilbuddin Bayazid, vv^as placed on the throne, Ganesh broke 
into o]jeu insurrection, and after slaying Shihabuddin, began 
himself to rule over Bengal. The existence of coins of Alauddin 
Firuz, son of Shihabuddin, indicates some degree of op])osition 
to the Baja, but, by the middle of 1414 a.d., Alauddin had 
disappeared, leaving Baja Ganesh de facto King of Bengal, 
though apparently he did not then strike any coins. Conflict 
however with Nfir Qutbu-l-'Alam, regarding the Baja’s op])ression 
of Moslems and slaying of Moslem saints, led to the invasion of 
Bengal by Sultan Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur, and the replace- 
ment of Bajfi (ianesh by his converted son ^adu, under the 
Moslem regnal name of fJalaluddin. This occurred, as may be 
gathered from the date of tJalaluddin’s first cc. nage, in 1415 a.d. 
Owing to Nur Qutbu-l-‘Alam having died al the beginning of 
141(3 (7th Dhi-l-Qa'dah SIS a.h. : cf. Beveridge, J.A.S.B., 
1892, p. 124). Raja Ganesh attempted to reconvert his son to 
Hinduism, but, failing in this,^he himself seized the throne and 
struck coins in both 1416 and 1417 under the title of Danuja 
Marddana. Jalaluddin however, though in prison, had not 
forgotten that he had been crowned King of Bengal by Nur 
Qutbu-l-‘Alam, and, taking advantage of his father's increasing 
unpopularity, owing to the Raja’s fanatical oppression of Mos- 
lems, he successfully arranged with his friends outside for Raja 
Ganesh’s assassination. This probably took place towards the 
end of the year 1417. The Hindus were still strong enough in 
Bengal to appoint Jalaluddin’s brother Mahendra as successor 
to his father, — Mahendra’s mother, the Rani of Baigungaon, 
possibly taking some part in the way of supplying the necessary 
funds — and coins of both Jalaluddin and Mahendra, struck in 
1418, are known. After the end of this year, however, the 
coinage of Mahendra comes to an end, and henceforward 
(until his death in 1431) Jalaluddin was evidently undisputed 
Lord of Bengal. 

If this be the true story, what practically amounts to a 
Koch invasion of Bengal from the North (repeating the invasion 
of the Kambojas in the lOth century) could not have been 
looked upon with any favour by either Muhammadans or 
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Hindus, and if, as is probable, Jalaluddin was content to rely 
on Bengal troops, lie is not likely to have had much difficulty 
in persuading his subjects that he was determined to keep 
Bengal for the Bengalis, and in combining all classes in crushing 
his Wther and driving the Koch levies back north into the 
territory of the Khyen Kings of Kamatapur. Memories of the 
struggle may even have supplied Husain Shah at the end of 
the 15th century with a valid pretext for invading the Khyen 
dominions, and, after the capture of Kamatapur by a ruse and 
the incorporation of Nilambar's kingdom in Bengal, establishing 
Kkdala as his seat of government, in })referencc to Pandua, 
with its sad memories to a Moslem of the ruthless murder of 
saints and the desecration of the Adina Mosque by its conversion, 
at Raja Gauesh’s order, into a zamindari office. 

Note. — The references in Section B. of this paper to Ziya 
Barani’s account of the first invasion of Bengal by Firuz Shah 
are to a translation of the relevant passages in the Tarl^-i- 
Firuz ^dhl by Dr. Shahidullah, published as Appendix II to 
N. K. Bhattasali’s Coins and Chronology of the Early Independ- 
ent Sultans of Bengal (Heffer, 1922). 

For Shams-i-Siraj Afif\s account of both invasions vide 
Elliot and Dowson’s History of India as told by its own Histo- 
rians^ Vol. Ill, pp. 293-29H and 305-312. 




Article No. 7. 


Notes on Two Tours in the Districts of Maldah and 
Dinajpur. 

By S, K. Saraswati. 

Tn the course of the last three months (December, 1932, 
and January and February, 1933) T have hafl the privilege of 
undertaking two tours through some ancient sites in the 
districts of Maldah and Dinajpur — one during the C'hristmas 
holidays in the company of Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, and the other at his instance during 
the following month. These tours, though necessarily hurried, 
furnished me with opportunities of visiting places of archaeo- 
logical and historical interest and of examining rare and unique 
materials for the study of the antiquities of this part of 
Varendra. 

These tours covered the north-eastern part of Maldah and 
the south-western of Dinajpur, roughly the stretch of land 
between the rivers Mahananda and Punarbhava (Apunarbhavd 
of Sanskrit texts), comprising the ^vestern half of ancient 
Vareadrl, whose ^rfiditioiial boundaries are the Mahananda on 
the west and Ka\itoya on the east. l"hey covered a distance 
of some oO miles from Pandua to Dinajpur along the Maldah- 
Dinajpur road, which closely follows the alignment of the old 
embanked road of Dhiyasuddii^ from thiur to Devikot up to 
Banshihari, whence %he old road turns eastward for Devikot. 
The country that was traversed contains the remains of many 
ancient settlements with innumerable old tanks and ruins of 
forts, temples, and palaces, signifying the importance of the area 
in days gone by. 

Pandua, 

The monuments that still survive, and the long line of 
mounds, strewn with bricks along both sides of the road 
throughout the whole length of the city, testify to the past 
glory of this old capital of Bengal, with its 20 miles of forti- 
fication around it. The principal remains lying, with a few' 
exceptions, by the side of the Maldah-Dinajpur road, may be 
divided into those of Pandua and Adina, the tlistance between 
the two places Jjeing about two miles. Those at Pandua 
consist of the Astdnahs or Dargdhs of the Baishazari and 
Hhashhazari endowments (known respectively as Bari Dargdh and 
Chhoti Dargdh)^ the Qutb Shahi, or Golden, Mosque, and the 
Eklakhi Mausoleum. At Adina are the great Adina mosque 
and, at a distance of a mile to the east, the ruins of the palace 
at Sataisghara. So many writers have, again and again, dwelt 

( 173 ) 
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on these monuments that anything more than this mere 
enumeration may be thought superfluous. 

What I want to lay special stress on is that Pandua, before 
the Muhammadans established their capital there, was a 
flourishing Hindu City, its earlier name, Pdndunagara, being 
preserved in the coins of the Hindu kings, Danujamarddana- 
deva (Raja Kahs) and Mahendra,‘ issued in 1417 and 1418 a.d. 
Over 120 years ago, a local story was given to Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton that Pandua owed its foundation and name to a Raja 
belonging to the Pandava family of Delhi, who came to, and 
remained in, Bengal for sufficient time to found a new city there. ^ 
This tradition of Pandava connection also extended to some 
ruins of the city, and we have the local stories of Sataisghara 
dighi being excavated by Arjuna, the third Pandava, and the 
building immediately to the south-east of the tank, being called 
Pdndap Rdjd DdldnJ' Popular tradition in this country foists 
well-known names of mythology on different places of antiquity, 
thus endowing everything of old with a veil of mystic sanctity. 
Whatever the significance of these legendary tales, there is no 
doubt that they generally point to a remote antiquity of the 
places to which they are attached. 

The excavation of ^ Tanks as deep as the bottom of the sea " 
and the erection of * Temples as high as mountain peaks ' are 
the greatest merits of a Hindu aspiring to fame and renown in 
this world, and Paradise in the next ; hence ly man, who could 
afford it, was slow to acquire such merit by the excavation of 
tanks and the erection of temples. As such, they may be regarded 
as undying testimonies of a prosperous Hindu settlement where 
they occur. There is no dearth of tanks if and around Pandua. 
Practically the whole region is studded over with tanks, large 
and small, nearly all of which, with their greatest length from 
north to south, point to their Hindu origin. The existence of 
lofty temples may be incontestably proved by the numerous 
Hindu remains, both architectural and sculptural, which still 
exist at Pandua, — some lying loose, and others built into the 
Adina Masjid, the Eklakhi tomb, the buildings around the 
shrines of Nur Qutb Alam and Shah Jalal, and even into the 
arches of the old bridge on the road to the south of Pandua. 
Indeed, every structure of this royal city discloses Hindu 
materials in its construction, thus indicating that no earlier 
monument was spared. An examination of the stones used in 

1 Buchanan* Hamilton, Dinajpur, published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1833, p. 48. 

2 Abid Ali Khan and Stapleton, Memoirs of Qaur and Pandua, p. 143. 

3 C£. Toyti4ayair=ijjaladhimulagabhlragarhhair:=z 

DdevalayaU=tcha kulabhUdharatulyakaksaih 1 

VikhyataJbUrttirszabhavat 

V. 7 Bangarh grant of Mahipftla, 

Maitreya A. K., Qau^aUkhamdla, p. 94. 
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the construction of the Adina mosque (one of them bearing a 
Sanskrit inscription recording merely a name, Jndrandtha, in 
characters of the 9th century a.j).), and those lying about in 
heaps all around, reveals the fact, which no careful observer 
can deny, that most of them came from temples that once 
stood in the vicinity. 

In many cases these Hindu materials were possibly not 
taken from distant edifices, but are still in situ. The plinth 
mouldings of the mosque have striking similarities with those 
of the jaiujhd of a Hindu temple. Their regular consti uction, 
each in its exact place, such as we find in Sikandar’s chamber 
and in the base of the wall to the north of it, inclines the writer 
to endorse the opinion of Saiyad llahi Bakhsh, the author of 
the ‘ Khurshld-i-Jahdn Numd\ that on this very spot stood a 
Hindu temple ^ (left unfinished perhaps on the approach of the 
Muslims), which Sikandar Shah decided to convert into a 
mosque with the materials lying ready to his hand. The bigger 
plan of Sikandar necessitated, however, an extension of the 
I)linth towards the south where some irregularities in construc- 
tion occur, due probably to the ignorance of Sikandar’s masons 
of Hindu architectural details. 

A study of every Muslim settlement of some antiquity 
reveals the story how they all sprang up on and around earlier 
sites from whicli convenient materials were available to build 
and decorate stActures of another age and of another faith. 
The ancient city of Devikot (Kotlvarsha of the Sanskrit 
inscriptions) was levelled to the ground in the early days of the 
Muslim rule to build up the Diw-kot or Dib-kot of the Muham- 
madan historian, SmcIi was alst) the story of (iaur, of Mahii- 
sthan, and practically of every Muhammadan establishment 
which we so frequently find perched on ancient mounds. 
Panflua was no exception to this general rule, and what little 
evidence we still have of this Hindu city calls up a vision of 
its ancient magnificence, with temples thronged with worship- 
pers and tanks smiling with lotuses. 

RaI-^4N HiGHI and mounds in the NElGHBOUlvFtOOD. 

Some 5 miles due north-west of Pandua there is a large 
north and south tank, one of the largest in the region, named 
Mai Khan Dighi, A little to its west are two mounds, of which 
one is purely a heap of earth. The other, composed of bricks, 
has a moat all around, with only one way of approach and 
that in the direction of the earthen mound. These mounds 
were discovered in the course of the Air Survey of Maldah, and 
the annexed drawing (PI. 5) is made from an air photograph by 
kind permission of Capt. Raynham. Local tradition connects 


1 Saiyad llahi Bakhah, 1895, p. 211. 
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the mounds with Dhana and Mana, two robber brothers, who 
used these eminences to watch for their victims. Two similar 
mounds, with a similar story, known as Ldtu Pdtur bhitd also 
are said to be found on the other side of the river Mahananda 
just beyond the Pirgunj bridge. It seems that these mounds 
represent a fortified post guarding the Pirgunj ferry and the 
military road running to the south-west. 


RANI(}ARH. 

At Kanigarh or Ranigunj, some 7 or 8 miles due east of 
Pandua, at a sharp southward bend of the river Tangan [vide 
PI. 3 in this volume), there exists a ruined masonry bridge over a 
former course of the river, connecting two sec^tions of a ruined 
Badshahi road, one of which came from the east w^hile the other 
ran southwards. Mr. Stapleton identifies this spot with the site 
of the battle between Sikandar and his rebellious son, (Biiya- 
suddin, in wliich the former lost his life. A parra l)rick-on-edge 
road runs west-nortli-w^est from Ranigunj and, passing through 
the mauzds of Barabari, Pathimari, dihaighati, Parahar, and 
Homadiglii, reaches, most probably in the end, the pala(*e at 
Sataisghara. This road enters Pandua through a gate in the 
eastern wall at a place called Bilaikandar m mauza Parahar. 
Just inside, the road is in excellent preservatioji with a breadtli 
of as much as 51 ft., and is well worth coiY nervation by the 
Archaeological Department. ‘ 

Traces of Hindu remains too arc not wanting at Ranigunj. 
In the market place may be seen several fragments, of which 
tw^o deserve notice. The first represent; the fragment of a 
pillar capital with ‘ amalaka and foliage’ design. It evidently 
belonged to some pre- Muhammadan structure that stood near 
by. From its .similarity with the ca])ital of the Bangarh ])illar, 
now in the Dinajpur Raj garden, in de.sign and execution, it 
can be tentatively dated in the lOth century a.d. The othei, 
a sadly mutilated deity in tw^o fragments, shows the eight- 
handed goddess Durgil slaying the Buffalo Demon, issuing out 
of the body of the animal. The execution is vigorous and 
the actual fight — completed with the help of her two main 
hands— one seizing the demoa })y his hair and the other 
thru.sting the trident through his breast -is very finely 
portrayed. These and other similar stones re])orted from the 
vicinity, point to a Hindu past of considerable antiquity for 
Ranigunj. 

Deotala. 

At Deotala, 15 miles to the north of Pandua on the high 
road to Dinajpur, stands another shrine {chilldkhdnn) 
connected with the sacred name of the famous saint Shah 
Jalal Tabriz!, on account of which the place was also known as 
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Qasbah Tabrizabad, as can }>e gathered from the inscriptions 
found in situ^. Deotala (from the Sanskrit Devasthala — the 
abode of god) evidenth^ irnjdics an ancient Hindu settlement, a 
fact (jorroborated by the tanks scattered through the jungles and 
the Hindu remains found at the shrine, (kmningham found a 
fine image of Vishnu at the site- and several Hindu pillars 
are still to be seen within thu enclosure. A door-frame to the 
east of the Chillakhana shows a trident (the emblem of 8iva) 
in the centre of its lintel. Another lintel, with the figure of a 
(^anesa on it, is jiartly embedded in a mound to the east of the 
road. Indeed, the whole site consists of undulating elevations, 
full of brickbats and potsherds, which, when excavated, may 
disclose interesting materials for the history of this ‘abode of 
god’ . 

Pathahohata. 

Aboiit^ S miles to the north of f)eotala, Patharghata on 
tlie river Baliya, with huge blocks of stones scjattered about 
on both the banks, and massive pillar foundations in the bed 
of the river, shows that here a stone bridge was thrown across 
the river to eonne(‘t the tw o se(‘tions of the old i*oad. 

BAKSiriHABl. 

Pouj‘ or five miles further on towards the north-east, we 
reach the right \ba.iik of the Tarigan where, si^attered over a 
considerable distance, are found many large bloi^ks of stone -- 
most of which show sculptured ti cures and decorations 
Possibly they were (tarried down from Kkdida (ride next 
section) to throw liiother luidge over the Tangan, but the 
})roject remained unrealized for some causes not known On 
the other side of the river is the Thdnd of Banshihari in the 
(;ompoun(i of which we noticed some interesting scmlptures 
collectefl from the vicinity, llic most interesting is an image 
of ‘ Lakshmi-^Jarayana so rare that Mr. N. K. Bhattasali 
('laims a Dacca 8])ccimen as the only one of its kind found in 
Bengal.^ In the present tour we were fortunate to find two 
su(;h images, the sec*ond one being worship])ed in a village 
shrine at Marail. The com])osition closely resembles th(‘ 
‘ Uma-Mahesvara ’ grou]i, so fn^qucntly found in Bengal. The 
lord ‘ Narayana ’ is seated in lalitdsnna (with his right leg 
pendant) on a lotus seat, with his consort seated on his left 
knee. His four liands hold, cloc^kwise, savkha, padma, gadd, 
and chakra, the last hand also encircling the body of ‘ Laksliml ’ 

1 For an account of Deotala and its inscriptions reference should he 
made to Abid Ali Khan and Stapleton, op. at., pp. 107 171. 

2 A.S.K., Vol. XV, p. 95 and pi. XXVIJ. 

2 Bhattasali, N. K., Iconography of niiddhi.st and lirahmimcal 
’Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, p. 88 and pi. XXXIV. 
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whose right hand is placed round the neck of her lord, the left 
holding a lotus by the stalk. 

Another image, that of ‘ Padmapani Avalokitesvara ’ 
discovered from a tank at Pimdri, some nine mdes south-west 
of BanshiharT, was ])resented to Mrs. H. K. Stapleton by the 
BanshiharJ M.E. School (bmmittee and has now been 
presented by her to the Museuln of the Varendra Besear(‘h 
Society. Rajshahi. The statue, which is in an excellent state 
of preservation, shows the god seated in lariidsana, the right 
hand in the varadaniadrd and the left resting on the thigh, holding 
a lotus by the stalk (sandlapadma). ‘ Amitabha,’ his s])iritual 
father, is seated in meditation just in front of his matted tiara 
(jatdmnknfa). The base is quite plain but for the inscribed 
Mahayana creed, and this is also the case with the back slab, 
except for two pnrlUt motifs on the throne back, and aminiatuie 
stupa on either side of the oval halo. The paucity of 
ornaments on the back slab, Ihe rounded stela, Iho incised 
folds of the cloth, and the easy an<l graceful pose combined 
with a not-too-slender form enable us to ascribe the sculpture 
to the ninth (*entury a.d., a date also substantiated by the 
characters of the inscription. 

An image of ‘ Manasa the popidar Snake godd(\ss of 
Bengal, shows the goddess seated in llldsnna, \vith a hood of 
seven cobras ovei* her head. The left hand holds a snake while 
the right shows Varada, The breast band and the third eye on 
forehead are peculiarities worth noticing. The date seems to be 
circa 13th (jentury a.d. (Plate b. Fig. 3). 

Ekdala. / 

Mr. vSta])letou’s study in siin has confirmed the theory of Mr. 
E. V. Westmacott^ that the site of the city of Ekdfda, before 
which Ilyas Shah and Sikandar Shah, in the middle of the 14th 
century a.d., successfully beat off the attacks of the Emperor 
Firuz Shah of Delhi, and which, 150 years later, was the favourite 
residence of Husain Shah, should be identified with Bairhaf ta, 
between the rivers (Ihiramati and Baliya and enclosed on north 
and south by east and west canals joining the two rivers {vide 
PI. 4 in this volume) . The Hindu antiquity of the place is certain 
from the images, as well as the N x S tanks still to be found within 
this enclosure. The earliest image, so far known from the site, 
was found at the south-east corner of Kdka dighi, a north and 
south tank, where can be seen the plinth of a temple with a ‘Lihga’ 
still in situ and numerous other fragments scattered about (PI. 
6, Fig. 1). The image in question, that of ‘ Vishnu ’ (PI. 7, Fig. 1) 
stands on a low plinth with four hands, all hanging down, the 
normal two hands with attributes, and the additional ones placed 


1 J . A . S.B , 1874, p. 244-45. 
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on the heads of two attendants standing on either side. In style 
and execution it closely resembles the image of Vishnu on the 
Bodhgaya stone dedicated in the 2()th year of Dharmapala,^ on 
which account the present specimen may be dated c. 800 a.d. 
A small head (PL 6, Fig. 2), probably a little later in date, 
picked ujj from among the fragments on the site, is remarkable 
for the peaceful as])ect of the 5yes and face which indicates the 
head as that of a ‘ YoginL a theory also substantiated by the 
jatdruuhda. The fragments range in date from the loth to the 
12th centuries a.d., and a seated image ot ‘ Survya ’ (dating 
from the IStli century — I'ide previous pa.f)er) was collected by 
Mr. Stapleton two years back from Qasbah whicli is close by. 
All these point to J^airhatta as having been a flourishing Hiiulu 
settlement from the 8th to the 13th centuries a.d. 

At Brajaballabhpur, a little to the east, there are ])reserved 
in the Kutchery of the local zamindar several images which are 
worth noticing. One represents the lord ‘ Naray’ana ' (saiikha, 
padma, gadn, and chakra, clockwise, in his four hands) with his 
usual attendants. The pedestal bears an inscription of two 
lines — 

L. 1. Lakshrnl - Saras vati ndlhali y 
L . 2 , Pa md a fha - d evasya tn a hi a ye \ i 

The first line refers to the deity as the lord of ‘ Lakshmi ' ajid 
‘ Sarasvatl L Th€|Second gives the name of the donor — Panidu- 
thadeva — for whosi salvation the image w^as dedicat (^d. The 
(diaracters of the inscription, as w^ell as the style of execution 
and decoration of the image, suggest a date in the 12th c entury 
A.D. A fragment of about the sf^ne date - representing a very 
spirited ‘ daja-fiiniha ’*(2' 6^ in height), wiikdi served as a side 
dcc^oration of an image — gives us an idea of the colossal size 
of the image to wdiich it originally belonged. 

MahIpal Dighi. 

This enormous tank, about a mile in length, by the side of 
the Maldah road about 18 miles soiith-w^est of Dinajpur, calls 
up a memory of Mahipala, the popular Pala king, who recovered 
Varendra from the hands of usurpers about the end of the 10th 
century a.d. Nearby, we were told, is tlie village of Pdlsahar 
(the city of the Palas). On the eastern side of the dighi there 
are several images now^ used as stepping stones in the huts of 
non-Hindu inhabitants. 

Karan Ji. 

About four or five miles to the North-west of Mahlpdl 
dighi is the large mauzd of Karanji. The manuscript of a 


1 A,SJ„ A.E„ 1908-09, p. 148, fig. 3. 
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poetical work, named ‘ Haricharita ’ by Chaturbhuja found in 
the Durbar Library, Nepal, states in the c^olophon that Karanja, 
the foremost village in Vare.ndrl, inhabited by Brahmins, well- 
versed in the Sastras, was granted to ‘ Svarvxirel'ha ' the best 
Brahmin, by King Dharmapala.^ The similarity of names is 
tempting, but there is grave doubt regarding the identitieation 
of Dharraapala’s K(tr(nija with this Karanji. So far as our 
present knowledge goes (/.e., pending the exeavation of two 
mounds in the village called Bhendnld Dhipi and Jlatkhold 
JJhipi the lattcu* knowm also as Deuldnl), there* are no remains 
which can lead us back so far as the time of l)harma])ala. 
At present Karanji contains no high c-aste Hindus, Ixung 
now inhabited by Loliyas, Deshis, Mussalmans, etc*, and this 
seems to have been the (‘ase in earlier times too. A strong 
Poliya and Deshi t‘lement as far back as the 1‘Uh century imiy 
})C inferred from an image of Trivikrama. which, according to 
the inscription on tlie ])edestal, was (h'dicated by (or for) the 
Poliyas. Unfamiliar names in earlier inscriptions from near 
al)out also jioint to tins element still earlicu*. 

A (juarter of a mile or less from the Hafk/fold is a sj)ot 
called Oam .sfdrd, to the w^est of wLich is a half ruined teiii])le, 
known as Sarhikd lu vl Than or KaiiM Rdjd' Pnjdr Than (])la(*e 
of worshi|) of Raja Kahs. i.e. (ranes). (rfjtu^^pdrd and Kah'^ 
Rdjdr Pnjdr Than lend sn])j)ort to the local tradition in the 
District of Dinajpur that Karanji was the naMvc* village of Paja 
(hincs. Inside this temyile, among other images and fragnu'nts 
of images, is an image of VUhnu (Trivikrama) with his usual 
attendants. The* pedestal bears an inscription : 

P(i I Ira ya m Th a kk n rah i 

which, if corrected to ‘ Palerayaih Thakknrah \ mi*ans the* ‘ (Jod 
of the Palis’ (Poliyas), meaning th(‘r(‘l)y that tiie image was 
dedicated by (or for) the Poliyas. Paheographical reasons ascribe 




the sculpture to the latter part of the 13th century A.o. 
(PI. 7, Fig. 2). 


^ Catalogue of palm deaf and selected paper Mss. in the Durbar Library^ 
Nepal, MM. H. V. Sastri, p. 134. 
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The pedestal of an image of Vishnu from the village of 
Nahet close by bears an inscrij)tion which most probably 
reads : 

Ddnapati adet. 

It seems that the correct form of * adet ’ is ‘ adaddt ’ i.e. the 
donor gave it, or more likely ^adat' meaning the donor (him- 
self) carved (it). The writing aj[)pcars to date from the 12th 
century a.d. 

M A RAIL. 

At Marail, about 2i miles further to the north-west, there 
are several sculptures preserved and worshipped in the village 
shrine. The one, a ' Lakshmi Naravana' (mutilated), we have 
noticed previously. The other image of note, a ‘Manasa’, 
is an excellent example of the representation of the snake 
goddess in Ihuigal. 'The details eorres[)ond to those of the 
BanshiharT specimen, but the exeimtion is much earlier -probab- 
ly loth -11 til century a.d. -a date which seems also to be 
corroborated by the inscription on the pedestal • 

Bhai[inl(fil) MaUavd j 

w hi(‘h evidently gives the name of the donor. ‘ Bliattinl accord- 
ing to A means an unanointed wdfe of a King 
(akrilabhishekd rdj^painl). Maffnvd, who dedicated the image, 
was thus a queeiiT though not the chief one, of an unnamod 
King. 

An iniaire of Vishnu (Trivikrama) collected from tJhana- 
syampur near XekmaLcldan by tl^‘ Pandit of a school at Marail 
and, later on, presentea by Maulvi Tafaz/Ail llossain (Sub- Inspec- 
tor of S(*hools, Sadar, Dinajpur) to the X’arendra llesearch 
Society, has an inscription at the base. It seems to read : 

\’asnthav(f } 

wduch most probably stands for Vasudeva, a iiann' of Vishnu 


ShTrx Merit. 

, Among the many scult>tures lying at the village shrine of 
Srlrampur, a mile or so to the west of Karanji, that of ‘ Kalyana- 
suiidara ’ or the image depi(;ting the marriage of ‘ Siva ’ and 
‘ Parvati' is worth more than a passing notice (Tl. 7, Fig. 3). 
Here the god ‘Siva’, with tiger skin and jatfhnukuta, is seen 
actually taking the right hand (the pdnigrahana observance of 
the marriage) of the goddess ‘ Farvati standing to his right. 
His other three hands hold a trident, a cup, and a rosary. 
Parvati’s left hand hangs by her side. I’he urddhaJimja , 
symbolising the celibate ‘yogi’, should also be noted ’The 
figure with three visible heads on the pedestal, just behind the 
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fire, represent ‘ Brahma ’ performing the nuptial homa, diva’s 
bull and the donor couple also appear on the pedestal. From 
stylistic data the image may be dated in the 10th century a.d. 
An almost similar representation of the scene was found at Hili 
(Bogra) and is now preserved in the Dacca Sahitya Parisat 
collection,^ A big bust of 8uryya and a miniature image, 
representing a bearded figure With both hands held to the 
breast and hair tied in a peculiar knot over the head, are also 
worth mentioning. 

Krishnapur. 

The adjacent village of Krishnapur, on the eastern side of 
the Kanchan bil, represents an ancient settlement with brick- 
bats and potsherds strewn all over its surface, l^arge bricks 
(about 8" square) may be seen scattered about in and around 
the village and ])eople say that they can be had in plenty by a 
little digging very near the surface. The village shrine, known 
as Kdlir Than (the place of the goddess Kali), is a mound, with 
brick walls and staircase lined with stones still traceable in the 
south. The bricks here generally measure 8" sejuare. A 
^ FAnga^ with ‘ YonipUhaA can still be seen at the top of the 
mound. Among other stones at the place may be mentioned 
two biaok-basalt images of ‘ Vishnu ’ (c. twelfth century a.d.) — 
one of ^Xarayana * and the other of ‘ Trivikrama \ 

ft 

Dinajpur. 

Every antiquarian who visits Dinajpur dwells at length on 
the magnificent architecturaKpieccs removed from Bangarh to 
the palace at Dinajpur by Maharaja J^aninath. T will therefore 
refrain from any account of these, for which 1 refer to earlier 
writers and will only complete the description of the Raj 
collection by mentioning an image lying uncared for under a 
mango tree to the south-west of the garden, ft represents a 
rare iconographic specimen — ‘ Dantura ’ a form of ‘ Chamunda ’ 
— the only other known image of this kind, from Attliasa 
(Burdw^anj, being preserved in the Museum of the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parisat. Unfortunately 1 was unable to get the 
necessary permission to photograph this marvellously executed 
piece of sculpture. The emaciated goddess sits almost in 
three-quarter profile with her left knee nearly touching the 
ground and the right raised up. She has both of her hands 
placed on their corresponding knees, a peculiarity enjoined by 
the Sastras.^ The back slab shows flames, and the pedestal, 

1 Bhattasali, N. K. Op. cit , p. 123, and pi. XLVIll. 

2 .4.5'./., A.K, 1921 22, p, 84, and 192.5-26, pp. 113-114, and also 
V.E.S. Monographs^ No. 4, pp. 29-30 and pis. 

Cf. ^ DanturBkahemakarl syad^bhurnaii jZinukard Mthita\ Agni 
Purdna, 50, 27. 
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besides a horse and the image of the donor, an inscription of 
about the 11th century, partially legible : 

Sri Chandra Ka . . . . 

The rest is broken away. 

Near the palace, in the house of Babu Krishna Kinkar 
Bhattacharyya, among other images fixed to the walls of his 
family shrine, is found a magnificent image of a dancing ‘ Ganesa ’ 
(PI. 7, Fig. 4). The image, which is a pleasing specimen of 
the art of the 12th century a.d., shows the eight-handed god 
dancing on the back of his vehicle, the rat, who also heartily 
enjoys the dance with upraised head and tail. Of special 
artistic importance is the rhythmic disposition of the normal 
two hands, the left outstretched pointing to the upraised leg, 
and the right held in abhaya. 

The temple of Mahishamarddini at Dinajpur, according to 
an inscri]jtion fixed on its wall, was built by the queen of Kaja 
Ramanath in the Saka year, 1668. In the courtyard are two 
huge sandstone images of ‘ Varuna’ and ‘ Yama’, each on his 
vehicle and with his respective attributes, said to have been 
removed from Bangarh. The figures, though much worn, seem, 
from the point of view of style, to be of a fairly early date, and 
apparently once adorned some temple in the famous city of 
Bangarh as Dikpdlas. Inside the temple there is an image of 
the Buddhist godc\pss ‘ VagiSvari’, with six of the eight hands 
showing various weapons, the normal right held in Abhaya and 
the corresponding left engaged in drawing out, with a pair of 
tongs, the tongue of the demon, shown in agony on the pedestal. 
A lion also appears on%he pedestal as the vehicle of the goddess, 
and, most probably on this account, the image is being worship- 
ped as ‘ Bhadrakali' — a form of Durga, who has also the lion 
as her vehicle. This shows how^ Buddhist images, when their 
real significance had been lost, were later on taken into Hindu 
shrines. 


March 9th, 193S, 










Fig. KalyHna Sundara — 

Srirampur. 



Fig. 4. Dancing CJane^a 
Dinajpur. 






Article No. 8. 


Notes on a Third Tour in the District of Dinajpur — 
chiefly along the Chiramati River. 

• 

By S. K. Saraswati. 

In March, 1933, 1 was deputed by the Director of i^ublic 
Instruction, Bengal, to undertake a further tri}> doMii the 
little stream, Chiramati, which, after rising from a marsh, a 
little to the north of Kaliyaganj, runs sluggishly through th(^ 
south-western part of Dinajpur to just inside the Maldali District. 
The trip, though only a very sliort one, proved eminently success- 
ful, as it revealed a further rich field for antiquarian and 
arclueological studies that will be well vorth fuller and mort^ 
exhaustive exploration by exx^erts. Besides pro\ing that the 
present little stream was, in older days, an imx)ortant one, 
fringed on both sides by flourishing settlements, the tour has 
brought to light, as we shall j>rescntly see, several rare images, 
of which a few are apparently unique. 

DaHAROL (DaHARAN of the 1" TO 1 MILE MM'ZJ MAT). 

1 will begin|vith the small village of Daharol, which 
lies some 12 miles south of Kaliyaganj Railway Station and is 
just outside what w^as probably the N.-W. (Cdiiramati) end of 
the former Northern moat of the city of Ekdala {vide PI. 4 in 
this volume). One offjbhe several ^interesting fragments, that are 
said to have been recovered wiiile clearing a small half- silted- up 
tank in the village, is the lower portion of a sandstone door jamb, 
at the bottom of which is to be seen a dvdrapdia (gate-keeper), 
who stands in a slightly tribhanga attitude w ith his weight resting 
on his left leg, the right being a little })ent at the knee. His 
right hand, which is held to his breast, holds most ])robably an 
akshamdld (rosary), and the left, in katihasia attitude (hand 
supported at the waist), a danda (staff). 

Another fragment, the lower portion of an image, most 
probably belonged to an image of (.^hamunda dancing uj)on 
Mahakala. The fragment only show^s a corpulent male figure 
lying on his back on the pedestal, with a jaUhrmknfa (matted 
tiara), and irinetra (third eye), and wdth the foot of another 
figure pressed on his breast. The slab at the back, as much at 
least as is preserved, show^s traces of flames encircling the 
main deity. Five female figures, two on tlie pedestal and three 
below, most probably represent five other mdtfikds or mothers 
of the ^akta pantheon. The right one on the pedestal, seated 
in lalitdsaTui on a lotus seat, with the right hand holding kapdla 
(cup) to her breast and the left having a trisula (trident), may 

( 1B5 ) 
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be identified with Mahesvari, the female energy of 6iva. The 
left one shows an emaciated goddess in the arddha'paryahka 
(one knee drawn up) posture, her right hand holding a kapdla 
and her left holding a trident, passing between the fore-arm 
and the upper arm, and touching the chin. She is most pro- 
bably Krisodari (‘ She of the Emaciated Stomach ’) who is 
distinguished from (hamunda ‘m the Matsya Purdna} The 
three lower figures represent the three other mothers, the 
remaining two — most probably represented on the back slab — 
being lost. The extreme right one with knydla and sakti 
(spear), may be identified with Kaumari. The central figure, a 
corpulent female, is most probably Varahi, an inference supported 
by the boar-like ai)X)earance of her mutilated face. To the 
extrem(‘ left again a])pears Vaishiiavi, with a lotus in one of 
her hands. 

Ill the house of Mr. Jogendra (yliandra Chiha of Daharol 
there are also several fragments, said to liave been collected 
from Bairhatta, which is quite (dose by, being only four or 
five miles to the south-east. An image of Vishnu ( 3 f the 
Trivikrama type shows the deity standing on a lotus on a plain 
Xiedcstal with a female figure holding a flywhisk on eitlu^r 
side. From the plainness of the ]>e(lcstal and of the back 
slab, the fiat modelling, and the flat-topped UrUa ((jrown), 
the image can be dated from the earlier days of Pala rule (9th 
century a.d.). Two Makara heads of grq ^ sandstone, now 
placed by the owner on either side of the image, show the 
vigour which the gifted artist has been able to impart to this 
material. A bust of Chamunda, and a small fragment exhibiting 
a spirited Gajashhha (Lion *011 Klepha^^t), exhibit masterful 
execution. Among other fragments there is a slab re])rescnting 
the Nine Planets, with a figure of the pot-bellied Ganesa 
standing to the extreme right. 

Kachra. 

Of the numerous fragments of sculptures lying in the 
village of Kachra — which is miles S.S.W. of Daharol, and 
just within the former N.-W. boundary moat of Ekdala — one 
specimen (most x^robably the fragment of a panel), which I 
acquired for the Museum of the Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi, merits more than a passing notice. It shows a four- 
armed goddess modestly bejewelled, seated in lalitdsana on a 
lotus throne, borne on a triratha pedestal with figures of a lion 
and a demon, whose tongue she extracts with a pair of pincers, 
held in her lower left hand. The last feature identifies the 
image as that of the goddess Vagisvari, representations of which 
are rather rare in North Bengal. The lower right hand is in 


1 Matsya Purana, Chap. 261, vorsos 34-36. 
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varada niudrd (granting boons), while the upper right and left 
hands grasp ana^.9^ (sword) and khetaJca (shield). The head is muti- 
lated. On either side there is a female attendant with a flyAvhisk, 
and the slab behind the three figures shows the back of a throne 
with a prahhdmandala (halo) Ixdiind the head of each figure. 
From stylistic evidence it may be dated in the latter ])art 
of the tenth cciutury a.d., or the l)eginiiiug of the 11th. 


Fshnail. 


Somt‘ r> miles to the east of Oaharol is the village of Eshnail 
\\her(\ iu llie village shrine ((jmnhhlrdiald), are ])rt‘serv(Hl 
miuKM'ous sculptures both in and outside^ the small hut known 
as the llidn, i e. the place, meaning no doubt the pla(;(‘ of tlu^ 
god. Tlu' sculptures mostly re])resent the usual deities— Vishnu, 
Sfirvya, Xai'asiuiha, Vma-^lalu'svara, etc. TJi(‘ coating of 
milk, oil, and \ermiIion, A\hich have accumulated through 
pF-oba))l\ liundi‘('ds of y(*ars, ])r(‘vent('d an\ inscriptions — if there 
i)(‘ an} — from being found. It \vas from lu^re that 1 C()lle(^ted 
a rare ieoiiogi*a]>hic specimen — LakshmI-JSiarayana (PI. 8, km. [) 
— of wliich 1 liav(i uotici'd two otJuT s])ccimens in my report 
on the last two tours. The jiresent image, of which the top of 
tlu' slab at tlie back has disa])])(‘ared, e\acti\’ (x)ri'(\sponds, 
in geiK‘ral com[K>sition and distribution of attributes, to tJiose 
noted in the hist lre])()rt. (For a dhijdna, which I have since 
come across, ri'ference mav be made to Hemadii’s ^Waial'handa , 
Vol. 1, ]). 1 13.) 

Amin i* UK. 

Some three miles further south-east, on the old N x8 road 
running jiast the east gate of Fkdala, the village of Amm])ur 
jireseuts the appearance of a dead city of by-gone ages, with 
its mounds and undulating areas, its half-silted-uj) tanks, and 
numerous fragments — both architectural and sculjitural — lying 
about here and there throughout the village. The whole area 
is strewn over- with brickbats and potsherds, and people say 
that a little digging yields bricks in enormous quantities. C)f 
the numerous images to be found in this village, the two lying 
outside the cutchery compound are worthy of special men- 
tion. One is Chaturmukha Lihga — a Lihga wdth busts of Siva 
carved on its four sides — ^which is very rarely met with ; and 
the other is an image of Uma-Mahe^vara, whieh shows a little 
difference from the numerous specimens of these images so 
frequently found in Bengal. Siva, with jafumukuta, is seen 
seated in lalitdsana on a lotus seat on the pedestal, below wdiich 
{ire to be seen the respective vehicles of the god and the 
goddess with a worshipper in between. The god has two 
hands, as contrasted with foiu* in the specimens usually met 
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with, a feature not imcanonical, as the Matsya Purdna'^ enjoins 
both four and two hands for the god in the Uma-Mahe6vara 
images. The right hand is in the vydhhydna mudrd (exx)ounding 
X)ose), while the left is placed on the shoulders of his consort, 
who sits, with her face towards her lord, on a separate seat to 
tlie left, and not on the thigh of the god as she is usually 
represented. Her right hand rests on the left knee of J^iva, 
w Idle the left, with the elbow on her left knee, holds soinetlung 
indistinct. On the back slab, in between the consorts, is seen 
Siva’s weapon, the trident, while two Vidyddharas a])])ear above 
the rounded stela. The images are. not in amorous posture as 
apx)oars to be the case with images where we find the lord 
touching the chin and breast of the goddess who is seated on 
his left thigh, it seems that the idea of the present image is to 
symbolise the dialogue found in the Tantras in which Siva 
exi)ounds various matters to the godiless, who listens to her lord 
w ith rapt attention. 

Kata SHAN. 

Quite close to Arninpur on thi‘ south is the village of 
Katashan which also shows traces of aneieni seilhnneni It 
seems that the two villages of the jiresent day fornu'd in aiuaent 
times a single large and ]>ros])erous town (])erhaj)s a suburb of 
Ekdrda). Of tlie numerotis relics none calls for special imaition 
exee])t a sandstone image of Dantuifi (PI. 8*>. Fig. 2), ])erhaj)s 
dating from as early as the eighth century A.t).. which, as it was 
lying uneared for, I took away for ])resentation to the Museum of 
the Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. The importance' of 
this goddess 1 have already dwelt on in my last re])ort in con- 
nection with another sxiecimen, now lying uncarecl foi* in tlie 
Dinajpur Raj garden. The special im])ortance of the ])resent 
image consists in its being by far the earliest of the three s})eci- 
mens that have up to now boim found. The emaciated goddess, 
in accordance with the Agni Pnrdna, sits with her left knee 
pressed to the ground and the right raised. Her right hand is 
placed on the right knee, while the left hand is placed on the 
ground. The erect hair and bloodshot eyes add to the fierceness 
of her mien. In spite of the worn apjiearance of the stone, 
the specimen is a marvellously w^ell -executed piece of sculpture. 

Dehabandh. 

Returning again to the Chiramati, I next visited the village 
of Dehabandh, which lies a mile to the south-west of Kachra. 
The village shrine is known as the Saraswatltald, and here I 
found a sandstone Lihgam of very rare iconographic character. It 
is encircled by four effigies of the Devi. These have jatdmukuta 


1 Chap. 260, verse 12. 
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(matted hair) and are seated cross-logged in padmdsana attitude, 
with clasped hands held uj) in adoration (ahjaJi mudrd). The 
collection of the Varondra Research Society also i)ossesses 
four similar specimens, but as the ap[)ro})riate dhjfdna is not yet 
forthcoming, we have tentatively described such specimens as 
Lihg.ims wit!) four Saktis, the female figures around Siva’s 
symbol evidently standing •for his female^ energies. The local 
cutchery also possesses two colossal itnages of Vishnu of exqui- 
sitely decorative workrnanshi]), which date from the 12th 
century a.d., and also a huge pedestal of an image buried 
under the floor of the cutchery bungalow. The Xaib was kind 
enough to dig it up for my inspection and an inscription was 
then revealed 0 !i one side. It reads Ardha ndrli<ara (Arddha- 
narisvara), signifying tliat th(^ ])edestal belonged to an image 
of Arddhanarlsvara, a i^ither rare i('on()gra])ln(^ specimeji, 
showing vSiva and his consort merged into one body. 

PatirVi. 

dust on the op])osite bank of th(‘ Vhiramati to Dehabandh 
is Patiraj, now a big village containing several mounds which 
tradition eoniun'.ts with Kiohak Raja. In some of the mounds 
walls can still be tiMced, and lieaps of bricdvs ai e found throughout 
tlu^ villagi*. Several fragments of images and architectural 
stones arv' still to be tound in the village, and numerous others 
are reported to|be lying about * in heaps ’ in tln^ neighbouring 
jungles. A pedestal of an image of Vishnu (the upper portion 
lost) contains an inscription in charactcj's of the 12th centiuy 
A.D., reading Ddnnp [u] // Hfi Vdsudtvn, i.c. Vasudeva the donor. 
Some of the fragrlients look ‘'quite unlike anything hitherto 
found, but their almost hopeless mutilation renders any satisfac- 
tory identification impossible. 

Adyakuaxda. 

Two miles south of Dehabandh on the eastern bank of the 
river and quite close to the road to Harirampur, is Adyakhanda 
or Raj Khanda, which has the appearance of a big ruined city, 
wdth mounds full of bricks, interspersed here and there wdth 
half-silted-up tanks. Some of these tanks seem to have been 
originally provided with pucca bathing ghats, remnants of which 
can still be traced. Raised areas full of bricks on the embank- 
ments of some of the tanks imply the former existence of temples 
on their banks. Architectural fragments of stone are also not 
wanting in the locality. Quite close to the road, and on the 
bank of a tank, was seen a pedestal of black stone of which, 
alas, the main image above the feet is gone. The breadth of 
the pedestal, about 4 feet, gives us an idea of the size of the 
image to which it belonged. The antiquity of the place (which 
Mes immediately to the N.-W. of the large rmuzd of Ekdala 
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after which the city of Kkdalii was named, and which probaljly 
formed a suburb of the city) may be inferred from ^he fact that 
a miniature Vishnu (Trivikrama), hailing from Adyaklianda 
and now in the Museum of the Varendra itesearch Society, 
Rajsiiahi, may be dated approximately in the 9th century a.d. 
From the appearance of tlu' ruins and from the relics still lying 
above the surface, it is practically ‘certain that the site would 
well repay systematic excavation. Kaka dighi in Rkdalii, from 
which a still older image of the eighth century came [vide. 
previous ])a])er), is only two miles distant. It can even be 
suggested that xVdyakhanda (the original place) most ])robably 
rei)rcsented the earlu\st settlermait on the Cliiramati whicli 
gradually extended to form the bigger city of Ekdfda. 

iMillATlTR. 

Mahritur, the lU'xt village to the south, «nlso represents an 
ancient site, with brick-strc'wn mounds and stone fragments in all 
directions. Quite close by, the ])res(‘ntN xS road shows traces 
of ancient brick-oii-edge ])aving like that found at Pandua. Two 
magnificent images — one of twcdve-handed (hamunda daiKung 
upon Mahakrda, and t he other of a- four-handed Karttlkey a riding 
a MayuTM. — in the collection of the Varendra Research Society 
hail from this place. Both belong to the I2tli (‘entury. 

JaodaltA. 

At tJagdalla, a mile to the south of Milhatur, there arc 
further evidences of ancient settlement. Just close to the 
road is a N X S tank, called Baghd ^Mnzrd Dighi, which has trac(‘s 
of a ])uc(‘a bathing ghat on each of its fon/r sid(‘S. Uie high 
mnbankmeiits are strewn with bricks, and there ari^ three small 
mounds to the east of the tank known to the people as Deni 
(temple). Bri(;ks may be had in abundance in the mounds, 
and in oik' mound can be seen several huge anihitectural stones, 
most probably still in their respi'ctive places. A sandstoiK^ 
image of (hamunda dancing upon Alahakala is now' being used 
as a washerman's stone at one of the ghats. The image presemts 
sev^eral interesting features which we sliall note later on in 
connection with a similar image in the B(d-na Kdlibdrl, 

Mahendra. 

Next, to the south, conies the large manzd of Mahendra, 
which, hke Mahatur and ffagdalla, is still included within the 
moated perimeter of the ciiy of Ekdala. Tlie numerous mounds 
and tanks, and innumerable bricks and stones that are to be 
seen all around, signify the former existence of a big and flourish- 
ing settlement, and a walk round the village will convince even 
a layman that the site was once part of a prosperous city, 
systematically planned with streets bifurcated by lanes, and 
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houses on either side. There are several mounds of which the 
most important is the gigantic Godd Dh um, which towers a}>ove all 
the rest. Close by the road is a fairly big square tank known as 
Yam Pii/chiir (Yama’s tank) wliicli has high embankments full of 
stones and bruiks on all of its four sides. Near the south -w^estern 
corner of the tank there is^ a (colossal image buried under the 
gi'oimd up to its chest. The portion above ground — to the top of 
tlie l)ack slab — measures 3 feet approximately and this will give', 
an idea of the gigantic size of the image. The tradition of Yama 
Itaja is widely current, and the Godd Dhum, accoj'ding to some, 
K'presents Yama Raja’s j)alace. TJie most prevalent tradition, 
however, is that all theneighbouring ruins — those at Adyakhanda, 
Jagdalla, ATahcndra, and Snrohor (mentioned later) — re])resent 
some of the hundred r(‘sidences of the Rani of Baigungaon, a 
place now full of jungle-clad ruins, so the re])ort goes, on the 
0])positc bank of th(‘ rivcT. Mahendra is s.iid to be one of her 
sons who had Ins residen(*-e here. 

Of the images and fragments of images scattered about 
tl)roughout the village and those in the village shrine, one, 
colle(dod for the Museum of the Varendra Rt^seareh Society, 
Rajshahi, re]iresents a previously (piite unknown iconographie 
S])eeimen. Tlu‘ general composition of the image (Bl. cS, Fig. 3) 
is compatible with the image of Siiryya, so frequent in 
Bengal. TJiert' an' the sc'.ven horses and th(‘ wheel of the chariot 
on the pedestal, l^ibovc which are seen all his usual attendants — 
Dandl, Rihgala, his two Queens with Uslul and Pratyusha on 
either side, and Mahasvxda and the (^harioteer Aruna just in front 
All the figures arc booted, as is usual with an imag(' of Suryya. 
What makes the ii^age so interesting is his six hands, of whicli 
th(* two jnain ones h(»ld two lotus(\s by the stalks, just as is 
prescribed for an image of Suryya. The other hands show' 
resj)6‘etively tlie varada mudrd (granting boons) and an akshamdhi 
(rosary) to tlu^ riglit, and abhat/a mudrd (granting security) and 
himandalu (a pot) to the left. That the image is one connected 
wuth the solar jiantheon, tliere can be no doubt. Tn most, of thc^ 
dhjfdnas Suryya is assigned two hands, each holding a lotus, and 
such representations are met Avith in abundanct' in Bengal. A 
few dhydnas howcAor ascribe four 1 lands to him, the additional 
hands showing tlie imrada and abhaj/a mudrds. But, nowhere 
do A\'e find mentioned an image of Suryya with six hands, nor 
with the ahshamdld and the kamat^dalu as his attribute^. Tlie 
Vimniharmd Sdstra gives a de.scription of the twelve Adityas, 
Suryya himself being one of them (half way down the list). 'Fhe 
present imago seems to correspond to Dhatri, the first Adilya, 
who is thus described in the Visvakarmd Sdstra : 

Dakshine paushkarl maid kare vdme kamandaluh | 

Padmdbhydni iobhita hard sd Dhdtrl prathamd smritd |l ^ 


1 Krto, Elements of Hmdii Iconography, Vol. T, pt, 2, Appendix p. 88. 
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‘ An image of Dhatri should have four hands of which the 
main two should hold lotuses (exactly as in the images of 8uryya) 
the other right should have a paushkarl mala and that on the 
left a kamandahi.' Mr. Rao translates ‘ paushkarl rndld ’ as a 
lotus garland. It may also mean a garland of lotus seeds. 
Lotus seed being a well known sastric material in the composition 
of a rosary, it is not unreasonable to assume that ‘ 2 )aushkarl 
mold ’ here means such a garland, i.e. akshamdld. So far our 
image exactly corresponds to the above description. The only 
discrepancy, viz. the two hands in addition to the prescribed 
foil]', need not seriously handicap us as the vara and the abhaya 
mudrds, which these two hands exhibit, are the general attri- 
butes of every deity. Our acquisition, thcrehue, in sjhte of its 
six hands, lirobablv rc])resents Dhatri, the first of the twelve 
Adityas, and is perhaps the first ieonographie treatment of such 
a deity, yet discovered. 

SUROHOK. 

Just on the opposite (western) bank of the C-hiramati 
is the village of Surohor. traditionally connected, as 1 have 
already said, with tlie Rani of Baigungaon, which, again, is 
two miles west of Surohor. The village shrine at Surohor 
contains numerous images and fragments. I will, hovever, 
take note only of two which i)rovc to be the most interesting of 
all those found at th(‘ site, atul wdiich, I am to say, we 
have been able to acquire for the V.R.S. Museum.^ The first in 
importance is an image of Kishabhanatha (PI. 8, Fig. 4), the 
first of the twenty-four Jain Tirthaiikaras. Wc have evidence of 
the existence of a flourishing centre of Jainis^n in North Bengal, 
though Jain relics are rather rar(\ the only avowedly Jain image 
previously found being one of the sixteenth Tirthaiikara, 
Santinatha, hailing from Maiidoil in the district of Rajshahi. 
and now pres(Tved in the V.R.S. Museum, Rajshahi. The 
image under review^ shows a marvellously wedl executed piece 
of sculpture in magnificent preservation. The Jiiia (Tirthaiikara, 
or Arhat) is seated ciposs-legged (vajrajiaryahka) on a simhdsana, 
carried on a pancJiaratha pedestal, which is divided into two 
sections, the up])or oc(;u])ied by a wheel flanked by tw^o lions, 
while the low^er has a bull (the distinctive Idfichhana, or identi- 
fying mark, of this Jina) and a kneeling worshipper. The two 
hands of the Jina are ])laced on the soles of his feet in dhydma 
rnudra. He is completely nude. IJrntd (mole covered with hair, 
between the eye-brows), usIiTjdsha (knob of matted hair), and 
the wheel marks on his palms and the soles of his feet, are among 
the auspicious marks {mahdpnrusha laksharba). Behind the 


1 'I’he Society’s thanks are due to Messrs. Goporidra Prasad Sukul 
and Tara Prasad Sukul, Zamindars, for collecting and presenting the 
specimens to the Society's Museum. 
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head is the prabhdrriav^dala borne on the top of the back of the 
throne. On either side is seen a male attendant, with a flywhisk, 
in slight iribhahga. Above, on each side, is seen a vidyddhara 
cou])le in the clouds carrying garlands. An umbrella covers 
the head of the Jina, on both sides of which are to be seen 
pairs of hands, sounding cymbals and showering flowers on his 
head. What make the image peculiarly interesting are the 
figures of the twenty-three other Jinas arranged in rows of niches, 
the uppermost ones ending in an dmalaka and finials, exactly 
as in the Hkharas of the Ndgara (North Indian) temples. Each 
of these figures shows the hands in dhydna pose and has the 
head canopied by an umbrella. Each has his distinctive 
Idnchhana marked on the pedestal. These symbols tally closely 
with the list given by Hemachandra in his Abhidhdn/i Chintdmani ^ 
except in the following cases. The fifth Jina, Sumatinatha, 
shows an animal instead of a heron (krauncha), the seventh, 
Huparsvanatha, a lotus instead of a svasfika, and the fourteenth, 
Anantanatha, a boar instead of a falcon. These arc but minor 
discrepancies ; and taken as a whole, the image, as supplying 
us vith the whole Jain iconography in a synthesis of stone, 
must be reckoned as an extremely valuable addition to our 
icoiiographic knowledge . 

Tlie other image shows us a unique type of Vishnu 
(PI. 9, Fig. 1) — in striking contrast to the two or three 
hackneyed typet|of Vishnu that we are accustomed to in Bengal. 
l'h(' pedestal bears a twelfth century inscription r(‘(*.ording the 
name of the donor, as well as those of his father and mother 
The sculpt \ire presents a ^loitv, wearing a long garland reaching 
to tlie knees, four hands bearing respectively luidmn, 

gadd (lield horizontally on a Iot\is), chakra (held vertically on a 
lotus), and sahkha. He can therefore be no other god than 
Vishnu. In the manner of holding the attributes on lotuses 
this image corres])onds to one other imago in tlie V.H.S. Museum 
vhk^h hails from Kalandarpiu* in tlu* district of Bogra. The 
specniKm also resembles the Kalandariiur one in having no 
female attendants and in having a two-arrned male figure seated 
ill meditation above the head of Vishnu, as well as a six-armed 
dancing male figure below the god’s lotus seat. From these 
features it is evident, as has been shown by Mr. N. Cl. Majumdar 
in the case of the Kahindarpur image, that the present specimen 
represents a conception of the Hindu Trinity, the seated 


^ V risho=gajo:==^vah plavagah krauncho^bjarh svastikah sasi, 
Makarah Srlvatsah khadgl mahishah sukaras —tatha | 
Syeno=:vajram nirigaj =chhago=:nandyavarUo=:gh(it'0 = pi^ c/ire, 

Kurmmo=nilotpalath Sankhah phanl simho—rhatutn dhvajah ,1 

Ahhidhdna Chmtamam\ Devadhidem Kaufu, ^'ers(^'5 47-48. 
2 N. G. Majumdar, A new type oj from Xorth BenyaU 1 

monographs f No. 3, pp. 1/5-17 and pis. 
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figure at tlie top representing the god Brahma and the dancing 
figure at the bottom the god Siva. What however adds con- 
siderably to the interest of tlie present sculpture is the seven - 
hooded snake canox)y over the head of Vishnu, which ])robably 
shows that Vishnu is conceived here as Ananta, or the Eternal, 
the hoods of the snake Aiiaiita being utilized to impart to the 
god an idea of eternity. 

HatitrImpitr. 

Three or four miles further south, and two milc‘s east of 
the (Jhiramati river, lies the big village of Hariram])ur. Several 
images are scattered about the village, but the most im])ortant 
collection appears in a shrine (Kdfihdrl) in the (easternmost 
part of the villag(\ b(‘aring a se])arate name, that of Betna. 
The shrine is a dilapidated brick tem])le with no jjret elisions 
to antkpiity. The roof has tumbled dovn, and among the 
debris are sc(ui sc^veral images which are stdl \\orshi])]Knl. A 
sandstone image of (^lamuiula (PI. 9, Eig. 3), ])artlv buried in 
the debris, ami most probably in sifn, shows iuhTc^sting leutures. 
The emaciated goddess sits in lalitdsana on what is evidently a 
corj)se. She has ten hands, of wdiich eight- exhibit the usual 
weapons, and attributes, such as kapdla, corpse, damaru (rattle), 
asi, khetal'a, sula. fing(‘rs touching the h])s, ghantd (bidl), etc. But 
what makes the image so interesting is a sever(‘d human bust 
seen in the background, held b\ its two h/iids in the two 
u])permost hands of the goddc'ss I'xactly iii the manner of 
the ga;)achanmna (ele])hant'k skin), that wn find so frecpicntly in 
such images. This feature' was also noticed in anothei* image 
now being used as a washerman’s stone mi tlu' Bdghd M nzrd 
Dighi at dagdalla. A miniature scid])ture, again, shows the 
Xarttesvara Siva, so ran' in North Bengal, dancing on the 
bull, witb tc'ii hands- the main two lu'ld in rhvtJim with 
the dance, and the others grasping his ditTerc'nt attiibutes. 

The most intc'resting sculjdun' at Betna is liowever the 
image (jf a female figure in prat ydlid Ini ]>os(‘ (PI. 9, Fig. 2), 
fighting with a host of pot-bellicil Asuras, and with a prancing 
lion betwec'ii luu’ feet. Evidently the whole theme is an aspect 
of Ohandika fighting with the demons. The theme, quite differ- 
ent from the commonly-found rejiresentations of Mahishdsura 
vadha (slaying of the Buffalo Demon), is wonderfully vigorous 
and dramatic. 3die goddess is fighting with the demons 
with the various wT-apons held in some of her thirty-two 
hands. The main pair hold a sanJeha (conch), the blowing of 
which gives the signal for the fight. A second pair thrusts a 
trisnla (trident) into the belly of a demon, while another pair 
above the goddess’ head hurls something, perhaps a mushala 
(pestle). The other hands exhibit various othe'r weapons and 
attributes, such as varada mudrd, sarpa (snake), damaru, dakii, 
karttri (dagger), tarjani (pointing finger), dhanush (bow), 
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vdm (arrow), asi, Ichdaka, chakra, sula, pdsa (noose), utpaJa 
(Jotus), danda, parasu (axe), qadd, ghanid, abliaya, vajra (thunder- 
bolt), darpana (mirror), etc. in spite of the rather large number 
of additional arms the imag(' is wonderfully organic, a point which 
signifies concentrated energy, before wliieh the demons are 
already seen to be retreating. A female figure on the proper 
right holds an umbrella ovef the head of the goddess, while 
oil the top are shown rejireseiitations of various other gods, 
such as Brahma, Vishnu, Siva. Suryva, (hinesa, eti^. Of the 
fighting attendants of the goddess two are seen in the present 
sculpture, one at the top and tlie other on the pedestal, wdiich 
also shows, besides lotus rosettes, the donor and his wife, as 
well as the representation of a bearded and emaciated male 
figure seated in dhydna jiosture. 

The execution of the seuljitun' is masterful in the extreme. 
The artist has put remarkable life and r(‘ality into tlie wliole 
theme. The piamang lion, tin' prafydlulha (figliting) pose, 
the various weapons — hold not mei-eJy as (jualifying attriliutes 
but being actually used as wi^apons of war — , beautifully portray 
an actual fight going on Ixdween the goddess and the (lemons, 
who, unable^ to b('ar the eombined and eoncx^nt rated energy of 
the goddess, slowdy !‘(dr(‘at liefore her onslaught. 

In this bried acjeount of tlie trij), wliieh 1 liad the jirivilege 
of undertaking und(‘r the kind diiHxdion of Mr. Sta])leton, 
I hope I have ^let'ii abl(‘ to slioAV the importance of tlie 
locality visited, from the antiquarian as w(*ll as the archaeological 
point of view. 1 will eonsidiu* my labours fully repaid if this 
preliminary account induces scholars, lietter gifted and better 
ecpnpped than invsey|, to take iqi the study of this important 
centre of an aneient civilization, Avhkdi. hitherto, has bcmi almost 
buried in oblivion. 

Note . — For the villages mentioned in this paper, as well as 
those referred to in the paper dealing with tlie previous tours, 
reference may be made to the Maji giviui in Air. H. E. IStapleton’s 
paper on ‘Note on the Historical and Arelueological results of 
a Tour in the Districts of Maldali and Dinajjmr, December 24 tli- 
31st, 1932,’ published in Vol. NXVllI, 1932, Plato 
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Fig. 3. Chamiin^a in Betna KalTban. 




Article No. 9. 


Mud -fishing in Lower Bengal. 

By Sukder*Lal Hora. 

(Published with permission of the Director ^ Zoolofjical Survey of India) 


Introduction. 

Wliile carrying out investigations on the brackish watei\s 
in the neighbourliood of Calcutta and other places in Lower 
Bengal, a few interesting methods of fishing in semi-liquid 
mud have come under my observation. They show the great 
mgtaiuity that is displayed by the local j)eoi)le in catching 
fish, and, from a biological j>oint of view, their study is very 
instructive as it reveals the great adaptability of several of the 
commoner species to highly adverse conditions of existence. 

In studying these fisheries it has to be borne in mind that 
in Bengal, as well as in several other parts of India, there is a 
long rainy season extending from dune to Sejitember (south- 
vest monsoons) which alternates with a much longer dry season. 
Between October ai|l May there are occasional showers, but they 
do not seem to be of much significance from the fisheries point 
of view. Another factor that deserves special notice is the 
])resence of a large number of tidal creeks and estuaries that 
are to be found in Lowei^Bengal. These, as well as several canals, 
are embanked, and in this vay vast tracts of land have beiTi 
reclaimed for cultivation, Jn making these embankments 
earth is taken from the adjoining lands, thus a belt of loAV- 
lying land with a series of pools and ])uddles usually runs on 
<dther side of an embankment. The vater in these pools is 
usually brackish, and the paddy that grows in these ])arts is 
of the sptxdal variety known as Nana Dhati or tlu^ brackish - 
water rice. The straw of this ])addy is said to be brackish in 
taste, and is not relished by cattle that are not used to eating it. 

During the rainy season the entire country is inundated, 
and the low-lying parts revert to the original swamj^y condition, 
but with this difference that the water is now^ almost entirely 
fresh, With the commencement of the dry season in October- 
November, when the water begins to fall, the salinity increases 
gradually. But there can be no doubt that with the successive 
inundations more and more of the salts are being washed out 
of the soil and carried away by floods. At the same time good 
earth is brought to these parts in suspension from the neighbour- 
ing high lands and deposited as silt. The evidence of such a 
process is clearly afforded by the fact that in the Salt Lakes of 
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Calcutta the water is now only slightly brackish and that they 
are no longer under the infiiience of tides. 

It is seen from the above that there are two important 
ecological factors which an animal association living in pools 
and puddles in Lower Bengal has to contend with, namely, 
the variation in the salinity of water due to flootls and evaj^ora- 
tion ; and secondly the rapidly decreasing cpiantity and final 
disappearance of water during the dry season, and the con- 
sequent lack of facilities for aquatic respiration. When the 
water begins to dry u]), the animals eongrc^gat-e into deeper and 
deeper portions of the fields and [lools, and ultimatc'ly buirow 
in the soft mud to considerable depths and there jestivati^ till 
the return of more favourable conditions. On the return of the 
rainy season, tliese pits are tin*, first to bi^ filled with watiu*. and 
the animals lying deep below^ their surface are awakened fiom 
their forced siumber. The mtdhods of fisheries, as well as the 
peculiar behaviour of tln‘ fauna, art' the din'ct outeonu' of the 
physical conditions referred to above. In the following pages 
I propose to describe soim^ of the fishing mi'thods. and to give 
lists of species obtainiHl by these methods. Biological notes 
on the animals constituting the catch will be* ])ublished later 
in the Records of the Iiidian Masearn. 

M ijn-FTsmNi i . 

‘ An extremely common method of destruction of fish 
practised in cv(*ry part of the country is by draining the fishery 
dry and then catching every fish in it by hand. This method 
is seen working in all small fisheries, raihvay cuttings, roadside 
drains, and small depressions of the grouiul. When the water 
cannot be drained it is laboriously bailed out.' ^ During rains 
when the country is flooded, a large number of fish leave rivers, 
lakes, and tanks and wander over paddy fiedds and other low- 
lying parts of the ciountry. Most of the (jarps come out to 
breed in these shallow waters. When the watir begins to fall, 
only a few’ are abk' to get back t<o <iceper channels while the 
majority of these fish are stranded in small fisheries. Branches 
of trees arc stuck in the pools to attract fish which r(‘sort to this 
improvised shelter for safety. The following methods of catching 
fish have been observed : — 

On the 2nd of January, 1933, a boy was observed catching 
fish (plate 10, fig. 1) at Uttarbhag in the low-lying part of a 
paddy field. The greater part of the field w’as dry and hard, 
but an area of about 38 feet by 21 feet contained soft mud 
with small pools of water. The boy had been moving about 
in this slushy area, and in consequence the water w’^as thick 
with mud and could almost be described as semi-liquid ; it was 


^ Do, Hep. Fisheries Eastern Bengal and Assam ^ p. 58 (1910). 
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very foul and was smelling strongly of sulphurated hydrogen. 
In eatching the fish the hoy fii'st felt about with his hands in 
the mud. Sometimes the movement of the fish, especially when 
it came up to the surface to take a mouthful of air, disclosed 
its j)resence at a ])artieular s])ot whem^e it was scooped. In 
those areas where the mud was tjrmiewhat firm and undisturbed 
the presence of certain species was beti’ayed by their burrows, 
from which they uere very cleverly taken out by the boy. In 
the case of small specues swimming in water, both hands were* 
used to scoox) them out from umierneath. On my taking an 
interest in the boy’s catch, which vas kept in a small eai'then 
pot, three other hoys joined him (plate 10, fig. 2) and in about 
lialf-an-hruir's tifiK' they brought to me a r(‘])resentativ(‘. collec - 
tion of animals from this x)uddle containing 353 specimens. 
The collection contained the followuig 15 species of fish, 4 
species of pravns, and one sx)ecies of crab — 

Fish, 

1. Aona gnllo (Ham. Bucdi.). 

2. Barbus (Pumtius) ticlo (Ham. Buch.). 

3. Barbus {Puntms) sophorc (Ham. Buch.). 

4. Ksomus danricus (Ham. Buch.). 

5. Xenentodon cancUa (Ham. Buch.). 

6. Fanchax pancha.r (Ham. Buch.). 

7. Aploch\lus melastigma McClelland. 

8. Maslaconibelns pancalus (Ham. Buch.). 

9. Ophiccphalus slriafm Bloch. 

10. Ophicephalus punciatus Bloch. 

11. A nnbas fesf^dineus Bl. and Schn. 

12. Nandus vandus (Ham. Buch.). 

13. Ctenogobins alcocki (Annandale). 

14. Glossogobius giuris (Ham. Buch.). 

15. Pseudapocryptes lanceolatvs (Bl. and Schn,). 

Pravms, 

16. Metapeneus inonoceros (Fabr.). 

17. Metapeneus brevicornis (M.-Edw.). 

18. Caridina propinqua de Man. 

19. Palaemon (Eupakiemon) lamerrei M.-Edw. 

Grab, 

20. Varuna litcrata (Fabr.). 

Of these species, the crab was the most abundant, and 
among the fish Panchax was the commonest. When the boys 
had finished catching fish and the water had been allowed to 
settle for some time, a larger number of small Panchax and 
Barbus were found swimming about in pools. Some of the 
species of fish, such as Aoria gulio, Ophicephalus striatuSy 
O, punciatus^ Anabas testudineus, Pseudapocryptes lanceolatus^ 
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etc., are known to breathe air, but there is no doubt that the 
other species mentioned in the Hst must also be capable of 
making use of atmospheric air for respiration. The salinity of 
t he water was 4*38 per mille, but unfortunately I did not take the 
temperature. The temperature of water in the shallow pools 
about 2 i*M. in the afternoon must be coiisidcra})le. The fauna 
is thus adaj)ted to live in very adverse conditions. 

We were informed that three or four days after our visit 
this portion of the paddy field dried up altogether. When we 
visited the place again on the 8th of February the upper layer 
had become cracked and the surface was covered with a thin 
layer of salts, presumably derived either from the salts originally 
dissolved in th(‘ water or by a process of effloT‘(‘.scence from the 
soil. A few lioles were observed at the surface and the place 
was dug up to a depth of about 4 feet. A couple of sestivating 
(u*abs wi^re taken, but no fish was obtained. Probably fishes 
hurrow to a much greater depth. 

The most common and v(‘ry successful method is by 
draining the fishery area dry. As one approac;hes Uttarbhag 
from Baruipur in January- Pebru ary, a regular belt of small 
fislieries ^ (plate 11, fig. 1) is seen on the left-hand side in front 
of the houses along the road. J'he road runs on an embankment 
and in making it earth seems to have been dug out from tin* 



Text-Fig. 1. — Diagrammatic representation of a small fishery area at 
Uttarbhag as it was being drained dry for fishing. 


1 A water sample taken from the channel on the 16th March, 1933, 
showed a salinity of 17*61 per mille. I believe at exceptionally high tides 
the water of the Piali Nadi flows into this channel. These waters are 
distinctly alkaline, the pH being from 8*2 to 8*4. 
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sides thus forming belts of low-lying lands which are now used 
for fishery purposes. In March the embankment was being 
repaired with the earth dug from the sides, thus rows of fairly 
deej) pits had been formed. Each household seemed to have 
enclosed (i portion of the channel by means of a fairly high band 
as soon as the water began to fall. Branches of trees, etc., 
can bo seen stuck in the mid{lle of each enclosed area in order 
to prevent the fishery from being fished by means of a cast- 
net and to x>i*evide shelter for fishes. When the water falls 
sufficiently low, a small portion of the fishery is enclosed by a 
secondary bmd (])late 11, fig. 2) in the middle of which a fish- 



Tkxt-Fig. 2. — The fish-trap u.simlly used in iniid-fishing. 

trap is placed. A deep pit is dug in the small enclosed area and 
leading to it is a small chamiel from the main area. The water 
is then bailed out from the small pit with an enamelled s<3up- 
plate, and as this is done the water in the main area flows 
through the trap carrying the fish with it. A piece of old cloth 
is stretched, like a sail, over the secondary bund so as to prevent 
any fish from jumping over this obstruction. By this elaborate 
device all chances of fish getting into the pit are eliminated, 
so that the bailing of water can be done without running the 
risk of accidentally throwing out any fish in the process. 
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When the fishery is drained dry numerous small children 
work over the area (plate 11, fig. 3), collecting the fish and 
crabs that remain in the mud. They carry about an earthen 
pot with them to which they go on transferring their catch. 
In this process branches of trees are removed. In spite of all 
this, it seems that quite a number of fish escape attention. 
After fishing for the day, water is let in the fishery and a few 
days after the process of fishing is repeated. I was informed 
that in an area of about 25 feet square 4 to 5 lbs. of fish are 
collected. It may seem a poor return for the labour expended, 
but in such calculations it has to be borne in mind that after the 
paddy harvest these iieople have no work to do, and whatever 
little they can get out of the fishery is very helpful. 

The majority ot the fish caught were of a small size, not 
exceeding three inches in length. From a sample of the catch 
obtained on the 8th of February, the following species of fisli 
and Crustacea have been identified : — 


Fish. 

1. Aoria giilio (Kdbm. 

2. Barhtis {Fantius) sophore (Ham. Buch.). 

3 . Eso7n iis daymens ( Ham . Buch . ) . 

4. A2docheilus malnstigma McClelland. 

5. OjMce^ihalus striatus Bloch. 

f). Ctenogoblm alcockl (Aunandale). 

7 Olossogobius gluris (Ham. Buch.).' 

8. Amhassis ranga (Ham. Buch.). 

Prawns. 

9. Meta pencils hrevicornls (M.-Fdw.). 

10. Palarjnon {Fujmlaemon) lamerrei M.-Ediv. 

Crab. 

11. Vanina lilerala (Fabr.). 

The greater jiart of the catch consisted of Barbus {Puntim) 
sophore, and from among prawns the most abundant species 
was Palaemon {Enpalnemon) Janierre/t. 

When deeper and larger fisheries are to be drained, dugouts 
made from trunks of ])alm-trees are used for bailing out water 
(plate 10, fig. 3). The fishery is usually cut up into sections 
and each section is drained dry (plate 11, fig. 4) and the helpless 
fish are picked uj) from the mud. Early in March, this method 
of fishing was observed on both sides of the Diamond Harbour 
Road 3 to 4 miles beyond Behala. When an area is to be parti- 
tioned off by a bund, first of all a bamboo screen considerably 
higher than the level of the water is put up so as to prevent 
fish from jumping over to the main area. This precaution 
seems to bo absolutely essential for I have seen Barbus sophore, 
a small fish of about 2 to 3 inches in size, jumping out of water 
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Text-Fig. 3.- -The bamboo screen (modified, after Do). 

as high as 2 to 3 feet.^ A usual feature of these fisheries is 
the presence of a Jarge number of Brahmani kites, which feast 
on the leaping fis* or on those that are left struggling on the 
drained fishery- bed. 


^ Tiio leaping habitj#of Jiarbu-s {PuiUn(s) sophore have be'corrie pro- 
\erbial in the Bengali Uinguago. When a man of small means struts 
about 111 mutation of rieii })eople, he is said to behave like a sophori. 
Similarly a tail-talker is eharactenzed as a aophon. Jii Bengal a Sanskrit 
(piotation is current, as follows : — 

Sapharl pliarpharayate. This is only the last quarter of a Saiiskiit 
^loka attributed to V’‘nraruci. 

“ SI ^ I 

JtM 5 si-«I^I%nt gTfifY II ” 

'■* The Rohita fish which romaine in fathomless water does not become 
presumptuous but the small Saphari madly jumps about already in 
tingcr-deep water.” 

In Bengal there is a similar veriiaculaf expiession with reference to 
the Kai fish. 

1 

“ The Kai fish will jump in little water.” 

Further the leaping habits of larger carps such as CatlUf Mrigal, and 
Koha^ when they arc fished with large nets, are well known. Barbas 
sophora^ though very poor in substance on account of its small size, is 
presumed to imitate larger carps in leaping about to great heights. 
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On enquiry it was found that Barbus sophore is the fish 
extensively collected by this method, though air-breathing 
fishes, such as Ophicephalus, Anahas, Clarias, Saccohranclius, etc., 
are also obtained in fair quantities. A number of other small 
species are also collected. 

S(3metimes the small, shallow fisheries are not drained 
but the fish are caught with the hands while resting on the 
bottom mud. In January several parties of women and girls 
were seen catching fish in pools and ponds along the short branch 
road to the Sonarpur Railw'ay Station. By stooping in knee- 
deep water (})late 11, fig. 4), the fish are searched foi- in small 
holes and pits at the bottom with the hands, and wlien caiight 
they are put in an earthen pot that is ke])t floating close by 
I was informed that certain fish are stupid enough not to move 
away from their retrc^ats when touched with the hands. Crabs 
are also taken out from holes at the bottom. We examined tln^ 
entire catch of a party of three persons and found i»i it r*e])resenta- 
tives of three sj)ecies of fish, viz. Barbus {P anti us) sojJiorc (H.B.), 
Namlus tmndus (H.B.), and Glossogobius giuris (H.B.), and one 
species of crab, Potamoa sp. The s])ecimens of fish obtaiiK'd 
were of a somewhat larger size than tJiose obtained by tin* 
processes of mud -fishing described above. 

The above method of fishing is resorted to in (4ear water, 
f)ut when the surface is covered wdth vegetation, as is the case 
with the ponds along the Diamond Harbour ]'oad, small sievc*- 
like baskets or nets are used for dragging out fish from mud and 
veg(itation. The mesh of these baskets is so fine that even th(' 
smallest fish cannot escape through it. 


t 

EXPLANATIONS OF PLATES. 

Fuatk 10. 

Mud-ftshincj in Low'ek Benoal. 

Fig. 1. A boy catching fish at Uttarbhag in the low -lying part, 
of a paddy field. The small earthen pot by the side of the boy is used 
as a receptacle for the catch. Notice the muddy nature and tlu' 
shallow'ness of the water and tlie stooping posture of tlie boy when 
feeling about with liis hands in the mud fur fish. 

Fig. 2. — Four boys collecting fish in the same place as abov(\ They 
obtained 353 specimens in about half-an-hour’s time. Notice the shallow - 
ness of the water and its distribution into small pools separated by lumps 
of mud. 

Fig. 3.— In draining larger fisheries, dugouts made from trunks 
of palm-trees are used for bailing out water. Notice the four men 
operating two dugouts. The two men near the bamboo -screen had just 
finished partitioning off a small area of the fishery. A portion of the 
extensive fishery area behind the bamboo -screen may also be noticed. 

Fig. 4. — Water in a large fishery has to bo bailed out from several 
sides, and in each attempt a small partitioned area is drained dry. Notice 
the dry area between the two bunds which are holding back water at a 
much higher level. Having finished bailing of water from the position 
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shown in Fig. 3, the dngouts are now to be removed from there and 
fixeci in the position of tlie man on the extreme left of the picture. The 
tall bamboo-screem behind the fixed bailing mechanism may also be 
noticed. 

Plate 11. 

Mud-fishing in JjOw^kh Bengal. 

Fig. 1. -A small enclosed fishery by the side of the road at Uttarbhag. 
Notice the branches of trees stuck in the middle of the fishery and a 
small area enclosed on its left-hainl side for bailing out vv^ater. 

Fig. 2. -The Icft-liaiid portion of the above fisiiery on a somewhat 
larger s(*.al(‘ showing the nature of the secondary bund. Notie.o a piece 
of cloth stretched, like a sail, over the secondary bund. The woman 
IS mi^nding the bund and the man is resting for a while after bailing thr 
water with the (‘naniolled plate lying on tlie shore. 

Fig, 3.- -When a fisher\ is ilrained dry mimeroiis small children 
work over the area, eolleciting tish and crabs that remain in the mud. 
Noticf^ tlie earthen pot which the children carry about with them to put. 
in their catch. The man on thi^ other sid(‘ of the bamboo-bridge bails 
t)ut tln^ water from a pit in which ho is standing. 

Fig. 4 — A party of one woman and two girls catching fish in a large 
pool ii(‘ar Kuriagaciii (about a mile and a half from Sonarpur Railway 
Station) by stooping in water and searching for tish m small holes and pits 
at tb<‘ bottom with the hands. Notiee the large earthen pot that is ke})t 
lloatmg clos(' by for kei'ping tlie catch. (The woman in purdah is a Hindu 
widow and the t-w’o gnls are her daughters). 
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The House of Gotarzes : a chapter of Parthian 
History in the Shahnameh. 

By Sir J. C. Coyajee. 

In his great epic when touching all too briefly on the 
Parthian age, Firdausi tells us with a noble ingenuousness that 
he knew nothing of the history of the Parthians except a few 
royal names : 

(1 have heard but their names ; and have not read of them 
in the book of ‘ Kings ’). Nevertheless eminent historians an', 
of opinion that a good deal of Parthian history can be traced 
in the Shahnameh mixed up with the annals of the Kaiyanian 
dynasty. It was impossible indeed to keep out the glorious 
deeds of five centuries of Parthian history from the national 
annals in spite of the great reluctance of the 8assanide editors 
and collectors of the country’s traditions to chronicle the 
greatness of their hated predecessors. I’he result has been that 
we find Parthiaif kings and princes like Cludarz (Gotarzes), 
(Jew and Karen introduced into the national epic as Knights 
of the round table of King Kaikhusrau and his predecessors, 
and that we get occasional glimpses of Parthian history and 
descriptions of individual Parthian exploits in the midst of 
what is the general history of quite other ages and dynasties. 
I^lminent Iranian scjholars like Marquardt, Noldeke and Herzfeld 
have hinted that it is possible to trace some Parthian history 
in the great epic of Firdausi, and have gone further so far as 
to say that Gudarz (one of the heroes of the Shahnameh) 
represents the Parthian King Gotarzes I (cf. Herzfeld, Am 
Tor Von AsieUy pp. 4(3-47). 

Nevertheless there has been no detailed study of the topic, 
nor has it been noticed that there is one ‘ chapter ’ of the 
Shahnameh, in which we find a continuous narration of some 
decades of Parthian history. That is the portion of the epic 
beginning with the murder of prince Farud and ending with the 
great fights of Iranians at Ladan and Hamawan and with 
Kamus the Kushanian, and others. It will be shown by a 
comparison of that part of the Shahnameh with narrations of 
Parthian history by classical writers, like Justin and Tacitus, 
that here at least Firdausi is following steadily and con- 
tinuously the lines of actual Parthian history in the proper 
chronological sequence and order. Fortunately the incidents 
which stand out in Firdausi’s narrative are some of the same 
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that are described by Tacitus in this connection and needless 
to say it is of supreme literary interest to compare the treatment 
of the same epic event by such masters as Tacitus and Firdausi. 
But apart from such striking comparisons I rest my case on 
tile chronological parallelism between the events narrated in 
the epic and the facts of Parthian history. 

The central theme of this portion of the Shahnameh. 

I invite attention to the fact that a single thread of 
narration runs through the whole portion of the Shahnameh 
which we are considering — and that central thenu' is the 
success and glorification of the house of Gudarz (Gotarzes, 
the Parthian king). Indeed I venture to suggest that this 
whole portion of the Persian epic is l)ased upon tiie number 
of ballads celebrating the exploits of Gudarz (Gotarzes) and 
his family. The narration opens with the murder of the young 
and gifted prince Farud ; and the consequences of that tragedy 
are found to be immediately favourable to the hero (hidarz 
(Gotarzes) who is raised to the chief command in the army, 
as a consequence. 

j 15^^ 3 h 

j — ^ 

(Quickly send back Tusa ; the illustrious Gudarz should be thy 
guide in all oxierations.) 

We might note further that while Gudarz thus gains largely 
by the murder of Farud, an attem^it is made in the account 
to attribute the chief guilt of the murder to other noble men. 
Ihcn follows the struggle between the son and grandson of 
Gudarz (Gotarzes) with Palashan and here again the liouse of 
(iudarz triumphs. The third phase is the figlit with Tazhav ; 
and there also the whole credit is given to Bezan (a relation of 
Gudarz), who not only puts Tazhav to fliglit but d(*privcs him 
of his beautiful wife Ispanoe : The bias on the side of (rudarz 
can be traced much further. For indeed all other Iranian 
heroes like Tusa and Fariburz are made to do nothing but 
commit blunders from the consequences of which they are saved 
by the intervention either of Gudarz or of some relation of his. 
Thus when Fariburz, the commander-in-chief, is running away 
from the battle, it is Gudarz and his party who save the 
situation as well as the national standard. 
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(Fariburz fled from the centre, and so did the Persians who 
left .the field to the enemy. But when Gudarz saw this his 
heart was fired with rage ; and the old man told Bezan to ride 
towards Fariburz and to bring away from him the standard 
of Gaweh.l 

Nor is it enough that commanders like Tusa and Fariburz 
arc made to run away while Gotarzes and his offspring are 
left to redeem the day. The hero Gustaham is rescued from 
certain death by one of the house of (Jotarzes more than once. 
Then again in the formation of the line of battle it is the house 
of Gotarzes to which the right wing is assigned. 

On these grounds it is submitted in this present j)aper 
that this portion of the Shahnameh — or rather of its predecessor 
the Bastannameh- -was based upon ballads recounting the 
deeds of the hoiuse of Gotarzes (Gudarz) which must have been 
very popiilar in Northern Persia and especially in Hyrcania. 
Indeed as late as the time of Firdausi we find such ballads 
relating to the house of (h)<arzes still popularly sung and waiting 
to be taken up ftito histories. For the poets tell us that his 
account of the loves of Bezan (a grandson of (Jotarzes) and 
Manizheh was based on a ballad sung to him by a lady of his 
own family. In earlier times such ballads narrating the exploits 
of the heroes of the iine of Gotarzes must naturally have been 
much mon^ common. For the topic of the house of Gotarzes 
was indeed one well-suited for the objects of the bard and the 
minstrels. The career of Gotarzes himself was such as to 
appeal to the* minstrel and to the poet of Fortune’s vicissitud<‘s 
he had the most am])le share- -now ruling over all Iran and 
playing the ])art of a champion of Iranian patriotism against 
X^etenders supported by Rome : at other times flying to remote 
Hyrcjania and execrated as a tyrant. As a warrior he was great 
and Tacitus does justice at once to his ‘ terrible courage ’ 
(A7inals, Book XII, 14) and to the skill with which he turned 
tables on his all but victorious foe C'arenes by attacking him 
in the rear. He w^as obviously proud of his martial character, 
for on his coins he describes himself not only as King of Kings 
of the Arians but as ‘ Kalymenos ’ (champion and military 
factotum) of Artabanos. At least twice in his career he showed 
himself capable of highly chivalrous conduct — first when lie 
divulged to his rival Vardanes 1, a plot against the latter’s 
life and again when he spared the life of his defeated rival 
Meherdates. He is also one of the few Parthian kings whose 
attachment and practice of the national religion has been 
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placed on record by history. Thus Tacitus speaks of the 
‘ special worship of Hercules * by Gotarzes. By this deity 
is no doubt intended the angel Verethraghna who was often 
described in Greek records as Hercules Artagnes (cf. Tacitus, 
Annals, Book XII, 13). 

It might be suggested further that these ballads can still 
be traced in their outlines in the epic of Firdausi. There is, 
to start with, the one relating to the tragedy of Kalat (i.e. 
the murder of Vardanes of Farud). That is followed by — 
though in noway connected with — the ballad about the fight 
between Bezan and Palashan which, as we shall attempt to 
show later, refers to the struggle between the successors of 
Gotarzes with Vologeses I and which very likely led to the 
separation of Hyrcania from Parthia. Then follows another 
poem integral in itself in which celebrates Bezan’s exploits against 
Tazhav culminating in the capture of the latter’s beautiful 
wife. 8o far there have been only descriptions of successful 
wars. But tragedy — almost unrelieved tragedy, one might 
say, supervenes. There, for example, is the pretty ballad 
about the death of the very young boy Bahram (of the family 
Gotarzes) who ]:)erforms great exploits but who loses his life 
ultimately in attempting to gratify a boyish whim, when he 
returned to look for a favomite whip on the field of battle. 
Lastly the ballads turn to the disappearance of the house of 
Gotarzes when the heroes fell with their faces lo the foe on the 
well-stricken fields of Posh an, Ladan, and Hamawan. In some 
of the most beautifully tragic and pathetic verses of the great 
epic we seem to hear the echoes of the wild accents of grief of 
the ballads which must have stirred the essentially nomadic 
and warlike heart of Parthia for centuries. There is room here 
only to mention a few instances of these accents of yjassionate 
grief. Thus, 

— xxi y b — ^ 

(Such are the streams of blood of the descendants of 
Gotarzes descending the sides of the mountains, that they are 
like girdles tied to the mountain-side.) 

Jj ^ ^ 

(The gate of Gudarz stands emptied of its heroes and warriors. 
Even the stars shed tears on them while in the gardens the 
roses refuse to bloom.) 

The proofs of the hero worship with which Gotarzes and 
his family were regarded by the Parthians are not confined 
to the portion of the Shahnameh under our notice. (I say 
advisedly ‘ by the Parthians ’ — ^since the Sassanides were most 
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unlikely to go out of their way to do such honour to a Parthian 
prince.) For later in course of the epic we find that the 
exploits which, according to the Awesta, were performed by the 
warrior Tusa, are transferred to Gotarzes (Gudarz). Thus in 
verse 53 of the Aban Yasht we find the glory of vanquishing the 
swift sons of Vaisaka (i.e. warriors Piran and Homan) 
ascribed to the warrior Tusa. But that honour is given in 
the Shahnameh to Gudarz (Gotarzes) and his son Gew. This 
sort of transfer in the face even of religious scriptures shows 
how strong the current of the national sentiment of Parthian ran 
in favoiu* of the house of Gotarzes. One wonders whether 
this attributing of the exploit of Tusa to Gotarzes was due to 
a confusion between the Turanian name Vaisaka with the 
very similar name Vasaccs which was borne by the commander 
of cavalry in the army of Vologeses 1 ? This Vasaces is 
mentioned in Tacitus, Annals, Book XV, S. 14 ; and of course 
there was every probability of an encounter between him and 
Gotarzes. 

Gudarz (Gotarzes). 

Since our hypothesis is that the portion of the Shahnameh 
which we are about to study embodies a series of ballads 
glorifying (Jotarzes and his dynasty, we shall begin by comparing 
the main features of the career of Gudarz as described by the 
Shahnameh witfcl what we know of the history of Gotarzes. 
We shall find that in spite of the mingling up of the Gotarzes 
ballads with the saga of the round table of Kaikhusrau, the 
great epic fairly reproduces the leading features of the life of 
the historical hero. tThus in the epic Gudarz is one of the 
leading heroes at the court of King Khusraii who had been 
brought back to ascend the throne from the wilds of I'uran 
(Scythia). Similarly in history Gotarzes figures as the 
‘Kalymenos’ (^t^jt^) or chief warrior of King Artabanus HI. 
It is well known that this Artabanus III had been compelled 
to retire to the wilds of Hyrcania : but later with the help of 
an army of the Dahae and Sakae he came back and reascended 
the throne of Iran. So in the epic, Kaikhusrau is brought 
to Iran by Gew, the son of Gudarz. In history it is ' Gotarzes 
Geopothros ’ who is the right hand man of Artabanus III. 
Further, as we shall see, in the epic it is Gudarz who is raised 
to the command of the Iranian army on the mmder of Farud ; 
while as a historical fact Gotarzes was raised to throne on the 
murder of Vardanes. We do not know whether Gotarzes 
had any hand in the formation of the conspiracy which led to 
the murder of Vardanes ; but such a thing was not improbable ; 
and the Shahnameh might be voicing the contemporary belief 
or suspicion when it records that while quite a number of nobles 
assailed the young King Farud (Vardanes), it was Bizan and 
Baham (both related to Gudarz) who actually killed him. 
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History tells us indeed that Gotarzes had at the time of this 
murder retired to Hyrcania but that would not prevent some 
of his partisans and relations from taking a hand in the tragedy 
at Kalat, especially as Gotarzes was sure to benefit by it. 

Farud and'Vardanes. 

With this introduction we enter on somewhat detailed 
study of the narratives of the Shahnameh with which we are 
directly concerned and first we must take up the episode of 
Farud. The epic makes Farud a half-brother of King 
Kaikhusrau. When the latter sent an army against Turan, 
he had given express orders that the army should avoid the 
famous fortress Kalat in the north-west of Persia, which was 
occupied by Farud. But the general of the army, in a 
rebellious spirit, approaches the fortress. This leads to a 
struggle with Farud who is killed by the grandson of Gudarz 
but only after his arrows have accounted for a number of 
Iranian heroes. When Kaikhusrau heard of this tragedy of 
Kalat he supersedes the general and ultimately ai)points Gudarz 
in his place (Warner III, S3). The one person who benefits 
by the murder of Farud is Gudarz : Thus we road in the 
Shahnameh : 

j b 

cj) J — j — ^ 

(King Kaikhusrau ’s orders were to send back the general Tusa 
in disgrace : at the same time Gudarz is to be made the chief 
adviser in all operations, while his son Gew is to lead the van 
of the army.) 

A comparison of the Farud of the epic and Vardanes of 
history shows (dose striking ])arallel. Both arc young and 
warlike princes murdered in the prime of life. lii character 
they were alike, for Vardanes aroused his nobles to conspiracy 
by his autocratic behaviemr (Gutschmidt), while Farud too is 
represented as hot tempered and possesses a biting tongue. 
It is particularly interesting to note that the place where the 
tragedy was enacted was the same both according to the epic 
and the history. Farud is killed at Kalat in North-Western 
Persia : while Vardanes, when we last hear of him before his 
assassination, is conquering the Dahae and other ‘ intermediate 
tribes ’ in the north-west of Persia right up to the river Sind 
which Gutschmidt conjectures to be the Tejend (G. 120 
Tacitus, Annals, XI, 10). Now we know from other sources 
that in these regions the most important movement of the 
day w^as the advance of the Tokharians in their victorious 
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career (Giitschmidt, op. cit., p. 133). It is a very significant 
detail that while according to history Vardanes was advancing 
in the lands of races like the Daliae and Tokhariaiis, Firdausi 
expressly calls the auxiliary of Farud, by the name of Tokhar. 
When we remember that Tokhar is not a man’s name but only 
the name of a tribe, we (‘aji* see that this is a detail very 
important for the identification of the prince, which tradition 
has luckily preserved for us. From the narrative in the 
yiiahnameh we infer that when Vardanes (Karud) w^as 
assassinated, it was his Tokharian auxiliaries alone who stood 
by him — presumably the Persian nobles being all in the 
conspiracy against the prince (Tacitus, Annals, Book XI, 10) ; 
for while the epic supplies us with numerous names of the 
assailants of the prince, the only person who assisted him is 
called Tokhar. Both princes again were assassinated by dis- 
obedient Iranian nobles. It might also be added that while 
Farud was the half-brother of King Kaikhusrau, the Vardanes 
of history was the half-brother of King Gotarzes. For as 
(Uitschmidt observes, while Vardanes was the son of Artabanus 
in, Gotarzes was in a sense an adopted son of the latter. 
Surely so many coincidences could not be fortuitous ; and 
hence we can have no hesitation in identifying Farud with 
Vardanes. At any rate it cannot be seriously argued that there 
existed two Persian princes with very similar names indeed, who 
were both assassAated in their early youth by rebellious nobles ; 
that both were killed in very nearly the same locality, both 
being supported by Tokharian auxiliaries against their Iranian 
assailants. 

The murder of sifch a prince as Vardanes must have created 
a profound and indelible impression in Iran and it is no matter 
for surprise that the fact was registered alike by history, tradition, 
and poetry. The young ])rince of great promise who had 
won great victories alike in the West over Seleucia, and over 
Gotarzes and wlio had carried Parthian power to its greatest 
pitch in the North and West (Gutsehmiclt 124) was suddenly 
removed. The event must have attracted great attention in 
the countries of the West as well : for when the philosopher 
Philostrat-us was in want of a hero for his new^ (Vropaedia, 
a century and a half later he selected Phraotes or Vardanes 
to play that illustrious part. The analogy of the name 
Phraotes to the epic name of Farud is so great as to amount to 
an identification. It is an interesting speculation to account 
for the fact that Philostratus mentions and describes our hero 
Farud under two closely related and similar names — as 
Vardanes and again as Phraotes. In fact Philostratus (who 
knew Parthia and its history very well) actually makes Vardanes 
and Phraotes (which is obviously the same name as Farud) 
contemporary rulers — the former of Parthia and the latter 
of what we might call Parthian India. I might be allowed 
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to suggest that the explanation of this procedure was the old 
hatred of the Roman for his age-long rival — the Parthian ; and 
I emphasize the fact that the Emperor Caracalla, in whose time 
Philostratus was writing his historical romance, was particularly 
hostile to the Parthians and indeed deemed it perfectly legitimate 
to employ the most ‘ detestable ^treachery ’ (Sykes I, 386) in 
order to gain an advantage over them. Consequently though 
a courtly philosopher like Philostratus would have liked to write 
a new Cyropaedia for the benefit of Caracalla, yet it would have 
naturally seemed to him most impolitic to select a well-known 
King of Parthia to play the part of the new Cyrus. Very 
discreetly and prudently then this part was assigned to a 
fictitious ‘ double ’ of the Parthian king who was supposed 
to be a King of India. Nor was there anything violent in 
this supposition ; for aboTit this period we witness the restora- 
t ion of the Persian hegemony over nearer Asia and as far as the 
valley of the Indus (Huart 109). Indeed to this restoration 
of the Parthian hegemony the victories of Vardanes in Central 
Asia, which Tacitus refers to, must have contributed materially. 
For we learn from the great Roman historian that Vardanes 
(Farud) won tribute from peoples from whom no Arsasid had 
won it before and that he subdued the intermediate tribes as 
far as the river Hindes. 

PaLASHAN and VoLOUESES I ANJJ II. 

Classical historians do not supply us with the names of 
the sons or other dese.endants of Ciotarzes. But the authority 
of the Shahnameh which assigns to him ‘ ( ightv splendid sons ’ 
is reinforced by other indications of a decisive character. Thus 
the historian Tabari mentions one who corresponds to Gew 
(Persian) and Wew (in Pahlavi). A grandson Bezan (Pehlevi 
Wezan) is mentioned by Firdausi, Tabari and many other Eastern 
historians. If I might be permitted a conjecture, the word 
Bezan was in its origin the name of a dynasty or family, since 
it only signifies ‘ the son of Gew (or Wew) ’. Indeed, it is 
only a Pahlavi translation of the name by which Gotarzes 
in his inscription describes himself — ‘ Geopothros (=the 
son of Gew) 

As mentioned above, in classical history there is no express 
mention of the exploits of these descendants of Gotarzes. 
But it is significant that all through the reign of Vologeses I 
(who came to the throne soon after the death of Gotarzes), 
Hyrcania was trying to break away and to form an independent 
state and that it succeeded at last in achieving its object with 
the result that after a decade’s struggle Vologeses I had to 
acknowledge its independence by a treaty. We then call to 
mind that Hyrcania was in a sense identified with Gotarzes 
and his family, since both he and his grandfather used it as 
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a place of refuge whenever they were defeated and lost their 
hold over the rest of Iran. Indeed R-awlinson infers that by 
a treaty between Gotarzes and Vardanes I, Hyrcania has been 
assigned to the former and that it was on that condition that 
the former agreed to relinquish his claims to the Parthian 
crown in favour of the latter. Putting these facts together 
one can safely infer that the*rebellion in Hyrcania represented 
a civil war between the family of Gotarzes (which had always 
represented Hyrcania) on the one hand and the house of 
Vologeses I on the other. This inference is corroborated by 
the narrative in the 8hahnameh which records the struggle 
between Bezan and Palashan. As we have seen Bezan (in 
Pehlavi Wezan) was, at least to begin with, a generic name 
for the family of Gotarzes. The name Palashan, on the other 
hand, is the Persian form of the Parthian name Walagash 
(Vologeses) (cf. Justi’s Iranisches Nammhuch, pp. 240 and 344). 
The plural form Palashan is significant, because several sovereigns 
of the same name and family followed each other. Thus we 
find that the 8hahnameh and classical history corroborate each 
other and shed supplementary light on events. In the main 
the Shahnameh is found to be correct, though it symbolizovs a 
len years’ civil war between the houses of Gotarzes and 
Vologeses [ by a single combat in the desert and ends it equally 
summarily })y the death of Palashan. For according to most 
authorities ^\)lo(|eses I had a long career and died a natui’al 
death. But there are other authorities who believe that the 
long reign astudbed generally to Vologeses 1 covers two shorter 
royal careers — one of which might easily have tt^iininated 
fatally in Uh‘ course^ of the long and bitter civil war. 

ISPAKOE AN1> ZeNOBIA. 

The%ext Parthian episode in the 8hahnameh is tlie defeat 
of Tazhav by Bezan. The latter pursues his opjionent Tazhav 
who made a noble effort to take awav and save his wife Ispanoe 
with him on his horse. After a gallant effort, how^ever, he was 
compelled by circumstances to leave his wife to her fate. I 
beg leave to quote the episode of the flight of Tazhav as 
translated from the Shahnameh by the Warners : 

He urged his steed toward the castle-gate, 

Pursued thus by Bizhan at lightning speed, 

And, when he heard the castle, Ispanwd 
Came wailing with her face suffused with tears, 

And cried out loudly to him : ‘ 0 Tazhav ! 

Where are thy host, thy mettle, and thy might 
That thou shouldst turn thy back upon me thus, 

And leave me in this castle shamefully ? 

Give me a seat behind thee ; let me not 
Be left inside the castle for the foe.’ 
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The heart of proud Tazhav was sot on fire, 

And his cheeks flamed. She mounted swift as wind 
Behind him on his steed and clasped his waist. 

He rushed along like dust with Ispanwi ; 

They made toward Turan. The charger sped 
Awhile till man and beast were both fordone, 

And then Tazhav addressed his handmaid, saying : — 

‘ O my fair mate ! here is a grievous case ! 

My charger is exhausted with this work, 

Foes are behind, in front is a ravine, 

And though we race Bizhan some distance yet 
Still they will have their will of us at last ; 

So as they are not enemies to thee 
Remain behind while 1 urge on my horse.’ 

Then Ispanwi alighted from the steed : 

Tazhav’s face was all tears at losing her. 

Yet sped he on to reach Afrasiyab. 

This is a beautiful piece of poetic description from the 
great epic. But the poetic incident finds such a wonderfully 
close j)arallel in an actufU event from (iontemporary Parthian 
history recorded by Tacitus that identity of the two ci)ivSod(‘s 
becomes most probable. Let us remember, again, that in- 
ferentially from Firdausi’s account the incident occurred during 
the reign of Vologeses I, since its hero is agai?^ the same Bezan 
who was the foe of Palashan (Vologeses). According to Tacitus 
also {Annals, Book XII, 51), the event happened in the time 
of Vologeses 1. The names of the husbands are indeed diftcrent ; 
Firdausi calls him by the name of Tazht^v, while he is called 
Rhadamistus in Tacitus. On the other hand, the names of 
the heroines are not very different — being Zenobia in the Annals 
of Tacitus, and Ispanoe in the Shahnameh. It is difficult at 
least to believe that in the reign of the same prince Vologeses 
I, two incidents of so singular a character and remarkable in 
their resemblance to each other took place as are recorded in 
the two great authors. It is such a rare treat to compare the 
treatment of the same incident by masters lilte Firdausi and 
Tacitus that I quoted the translation of the relevant paragraph 
from Tacitus by Church and Brodribb : 

‘ Rhadamistus had no means of escape but in the swiftness 
of the horse which bore him and his wife away. Pregnant as 
she was, she endured, somehow or other, out of fear of the 
enemy and love of her husband, the first part of the flight, 
but after a while, when she felt herself shaken by its continuous 
speed, she implored to be rescued by an honourable death from 
the shame of captivity. He at first embraced, cheered, and 
encouraged her, now admiring her heroism, now filled with a 
sickening apprehension at the idea of her being left to any man’s 
mercy. Finally, urged by the intensity of his love and familiarity 
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with dreadful deeds, he unsheathed his scymitar, and having 
stabbed her, dragged her to the bank of the Araxes and com- 
mitted her to the stream, so that her very body might be swei)t 
away. Then in headlong flight he hurried to Iberia, his ancestral 
kingdom. Zenobia meanwhile (this was her name), as she yet 
breathed and showed signs o& life on the calm water at the 
river’s edge, was perceived by some shepherds, who inferring 
from her noble appearance that she was no base-born woman, 
bound up her wound and ap])lied to it their rustic remedies. 
As soon as they knew her name and her adventure, they 
conveyed her to the city of Artaxata, whence she was conducted 
at the public charge to Tiridates, who received her kindly and 
treated her as a royal person.’ 

The ballad of Bezan and Menizeh. 

A critic might well raise the objection that according to 
'I’acitus the heroine Zenobia as well as her husband Jlhadamistus 
belonged to Armenia ; that the incident of the flight of the* 
two occurred in Armenia, and finally that we have so far given 
no proof that the house of Ootarzes was in any way connected 
with that country. To these queries the reply might be made 
that abundant proof can be furnished from the Shahnameh 
and other sources of the part taken by Bezan (descendants of 
(Jew, the house |f Gotarzes) in the affairs of Armenia. In the 
first place reference might be made to the ballad of Bezan and 
Menizeh incorporated in the Shahnaineh. Following the usual 
convention in that epic (in which Afrasyab is made the general, 
and sole, adversary ^f all Knights of the round table) Menizeh 
is represented as the daughter of that Turanian king. As a 
matter of fact, as Justi has shown, Menizeh is the feminine 
form of the Parthian name Manec. Now a Parthian of that 
name held command for the Parthian king in Armenia and 
defeated the famous Roman general (.Virbulo (cf. Tacitus, 
Annals, Book XV, 2-4). What is again most important for 
our purpose and for the history of the house of Gotarzes is 
that this noble man Manec lived in the time of King Vologeses I 
and it w^as this king who carried on (what Tacitus calls) * the 
old feud ’ with the house of Gotarzes. Here is a reference 
which might be said to give something like a date to the 
happenings which have been poetized in the ballad of 
Bezan and Menizeh. The presence of a noble of the name 
of Manec in Armenia, and the existence of constant civil 
wars among Parthian nobles sets just the scene required for 
such occurrences as are sung in the ballad. There is nothing 
improbable in the son of a Parthian Montague (Bezan) falling 
in love with the daughter of a Capulet of the same race (Manec, 
the father of the fair Menizeh) and of being taught in his hours 
of imprisonment that ‘ love is too rough, too rude, too 
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boisterous There is also the ancient tradition which lingered 
in Armenia that Bezan (of the house of Grotarzes) was imprisoned 
for his love of Menizeh in a cave at the place called Phyatkaran 
in that country — a tradition of which we learn from Mosers 
Geography. Nor does even this exhaust the proof of the 
activity of Bezan in Armenia* The Shahnameh begins the 
episode by observing that King Kaikhusrau had deputed 
Bezan to relieve the people of Arman (Armenians) from the 
inroads of wild boars. Moreover, the companion of Bezan's 
adventures in the ballad bears the name of Gurgin (Warkaina 
in Pehlevi). Now a reference to this name in J usti's Naraenbuch 
will show how often it was borne by princes and nobles of old 
Iberia and Armenia. Indeed it is very remarkable how names 
of the house of Gotarzes — particularly those of Gew, Gurazeh, 
and Bezan have lingered among the noble houses of Georgia 
and Iberia almost up to our own days. 

These very names were used, even in South Russia for 
some centuries. I emphasize this in order to show the general 
and long continued popularity of the legends of the house of 
Gotarzes in Northern Iran and adjacent countries like Armenia, 
since it is popular legends which are often the sources of current 
names. 


Decline of the house of Gotarzes. 

That national tradition and minstrelsy which extolled 
so well the exploits of the house of Gotarzes did not fail to 
gild its abrupt decline, even though classical history has failed 
to give us any direct description of it. Nevertheless, we get 
some hints even from Roman historian^'s of great nomadic 
movements which were bound to prove very prejudicial to the 
house of Gotarzes which ruled over Hyrcania. It is very 
significant that the house of Gotarzes suddenly disappears from 
view in Parthian history as left to us by classical historians, nor 
are we left quite without any clue as to the cause of this 
catastrophe. In the reign of Vologeses I, Parthia, Media, and 
Armenia as well as the Near East were overrun by nomads 
like the Alani from the East coast of the Caspian and by the 
Kushans who were driving the Tokharians before them 
(Gutschmidt, pp. 183-37, Rawlinson Parthia, pp. 294-6, Sykes, 
Vol. I, p. 379). As regards the Alani it has been supposed 
that their intervention was invited by the Hyrcanians them- 
selves. But the Kushan and other nomadic invasions were of 
a different character, and it seems most probable that the 
house of Gotarzes suffered severely in the struggle which must 
have taken place. Hyrcania, it is true, continued an independent 
existence for decades, since it sent an embassy to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius about the year 155 A.D. (Gutschmidt, p. 134). 
But we hear no more of the house of Gotarzes. 
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What we can thus merely conjecture from our knowledge 
of classical history and of Kushan invasions is amply described 
in the Shahnameh. There we have poetic descriptions of the 
heavy losses sustained by the family of Gotarzes in the course 
of wars with Kamus, the Kushan chief and other Turanian 
chiefs. Of course in the Shahnameh all invasions from Central 
Asia are attributed to the instigation of King Afrasyab. But 
the descriptions in the Shahnameh leave us in no doubt about 
the vast and mixed nomad army of Kushans and other races 
which rushed down on the North and West of Parthia. The 
passage from Firdausi dealing with description of the allied 
and mixed nomads has been so well-translated by the Warners 
that I beg leave to quote from their version : 

^ ^ 

jfd ^ 3 

-> J ■> -> J -> 

y 3 y Xijf J |J Lf’^J 

‘ The mighty Rustam climbed the heights to view 
The KhAi and army of Turan ; he saw 
A host so mighty that the sea of Rum 
Sex^ined but a lump of wax compared to them I 
The troops were from Kashan and Shakn and Wahr, 
With divers fjoats of mail and divers helms, 

Troops from Chaghan and Chin, Saklab and Hind, 
Gahan and Rum, Sind and the Indus-banks. 

In every quarter there were alien tongues, 

Strange flags and meats 1 ’ 

A great compliment is paid in the Persian epic to the 
leader of the Kushans. 

tj I/O J 

^jyo j ^ ^ 

yjjf (. 5 ^^ J 

‘ About Kamus himself we cannot speak, 

For we have had no means of seeing him. 

He is a Tree whose Fruits are mace and sword. 

And, though the clouds rained stones upon his head, 

He would not flee from elephants of war : 

His head is full of wreak, his heart of strife.' 
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Nor is the actual course which the Kushan's invasion 
followed historically in various directions left obscure in the 
topic. For, as their leader says : 


^ ^ ^ 

cji 3 ly'^y j 

iJs) ji ^ 


LTi i^h ^ 

^ULJjl^ jj 

J J cV 
^Uu jJU j jJ 


‘ Then will I part our army into three, 

And darken the Iranian monarch’s day. 

I will dispatch one army unto Balkh, 

And make day bitter to the Iranians, 

Another to Kabulistan and bring 
Kabul the ashes of Zabulistan, 

And lead the third compact of mighty Turkmans 
And Lions gainst Iran. I will spare none, 

Not women, little children, young or old, 

But overthrow Iran, both field and fell. 

May not a hand or foot be left to them ! * 


It was in such struggle with the nomadic invasion that the 
great catastrophe of the house of Gotarzts happened : 

^ U ^ ^ AJ 


‘ The portal of the palace of Gudarz, 

Son of Eashwad, is void of men of war 
And chiefs. The very stars are wailing them, 

The rose no longer groweth in the garden, 

The world through them is filled with dust and blood.’ 


jlij I 


Chronological Parallelism. 

Finally we might proceed to give a brief and convenient 
summary of the chronological parallelism between the narrative 
in the Shahnameh and the sequence of events in Parthian 
History. 
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Parthian history. 

Vardanes assassinated (45 A.D.). 

Reign of Gotarzes (51 A.D.). 

Reign of Vologeses I and civil 
wars in Parthia (A.D. 51-75). ^ 

(The flight of Rhadamistns 
and the capture of his wife 
Zenobia A.D. 51 ?) 

Invasion of Paxthia by the 
Alani and the Kushans. 


Narrative of Shahnameh. 

Death of Farud. 

Gudarz made commander. 

Bezan's combats with Pala- 
shan. 

(Tazhav is pursued and de- 
prived not his wife Ispanoe.) 

The battles of Ladan and 
Hamawan ; the war of 
Kamus the Kushani. 


Obviously the parallelism of history and epic is very close 
chronologically and such substantial parallelism strongly con- 
firms our identification of particular heroes and incidents of 
the epic with those of history. 


Akoument from the Methods of Warfare. 


Another corroborative argument for our view (that in 
the episodes in question we are, dealing with Parthian history) 
is to be found in the method of warfare employed. The 
accounts of fighting are highly realistic and give excellent 
examples of archery and cavalry engagements — aspects of war 
in which the Parthians excelled. The conventions and fictions 
of fighting which'^Pirdausi observes in other parts of the epic 
are dropped here. Elsewhere the whole course of war is made 
to depend upon a single combat in which the Iranian hero— 
be it Rustam or Kershasp infallibly kills his opponent with a 
stroke of sword or m«ce and the victory is won ; not so in the 
episodes with which we are concerned. There, to take but one 
example, one Iranian hero after another is unhorsed or disabled 
by the well-directed arrows of Farud (Vardanes). Just so we 
can imagine that the historical Vardanes must have faced the 
attack of the nobles who had conspired against him and must 
have brought down several of them by his skilful archery before 
he was overpowered. Let us glance next at the combat between 
Bezan and Palashan. Here again we seem to have before us a 
typical case of a cavalry raid and a sudden encounter and clash 
between two mounted bodies. The spirited passage in the 
Shahnameh is well-translated by the Warners : ^ 


^ 

jijl— u 






yjx 


4 /^ 

j 


— jJb 
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‘ Now Palashan, who had brought down a deer, 

Was roasting some kabab upon a fire, 

And eating with his bow upon his arm, 

The while his horse was ranging free to graze 
It saw afar the charger of Bizhan, 

Neighesd loudly, and ran in ; so Palashan 
Knew that a horseman came prepared for fight. 

And shouted to Bizhan.’ 

Finally, we come to the great struggles at Ladan and 
Harnawan with th(‘ allied nomads from Tartary and (Vntral 
Asia. Here, again, the accounts of warfare in the Shahnameh 
are highly realistic and there is a very and exact pointing of 
the might of the allied nomads advancing on Persia and the 
manoeuvres and shifts to which the Iranian army facing them 
had to resort. Thus we find Fariburz, the Iranian general, 
resorting to a truce in order to gain time. Not succe(‘ding in 
this the Iranians retire and fortify themselves on Mount 
Harnawan and thence attempt night attacks on the foe. In a 
word, in the episodes with which we are dealing, the usual jioetH* 
conventions are laid aside and the Iranians (Parthians in this 
case) on the one hand and tin* nomads on the other an' 
unmistakably n'alistie and life like 

Causes of the UNunALLEi) poitlakitv of the house of 

(JoTAKZES IN PaKTHFA. 

The last prolilern which we .shall discuss in the present 
pa])er is this : fiow can we account for the unrivalled populant\ 
of the house of Cotarzes in the vhole range of Parthian heroes 
and princes Parthia produced many pruices far more eminent 
than Gotarzes. There is, for example, Mithradates 11 who .savtsl 
Parthia and expanded it by the (Tushing defeats which he 
inflkded on the Sakae. There was Orodes I in whose time 
Cra.ssus was dcfeati'd and slain. There was ])rinee Pacorus 
who conquered Syria and Phra.tes U”" wdio withstood and drove' 
back Mark Antony. Yet none of them are remem hered in 
the national epi(^ While they are utterly forgotten, to 
Gotarzes. and his family are devoted hundreds of page.s in the 
Shahnameli . and yet, in tlu* opinion of an able historian like 
Rawlinson, tlie civil wars waged by Gotarzes and his succe.ssors 
wore a main factor in the decline of Parthia. 

We have seen already how many episodes in the Shahnameh 
are devoted to the house of (Gotarzes. Let us now^ contrast 
wdth the slight mention made' of some other Parthian heroes in 
the great epic. It might be mentioned that the only sequential 
narration of exploits among the Parthian notabilities is rc^served 
for the house of Gotarzes — the others being given, so to say, 
only an occasional look in. Thus the claims of the great hou.se 
of Karen which not only upheld Parthian monarchy but pro- 
duced some of the finest heroes of the Sassanian age could not 
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be entirely overlooked in the Shahnameh. But, as we hav(? 
said, the mention is brief and occasional. A Karen is mentioned 
in the age of Minochihr and his successors and others in the 
ages of 8hapor II, Yezdegerd 1, Bahram Gor. The virtues of 
a 8okhra or Sufrai are mentioned under kings Peroz and Kobad. 
And if the house of Karen hart to be content with occasional 
mention, other families coulA not expect more. The famous 
house of Mihran comes into view only now and then in the 
persons of Milad and of Gurgin ; even of such prominenc e it 
owed a great proportion to its feud with the house of (Jotarzes. 
As for the other great Parthian house of 8uren, which counted 
in its genealogy, several king makers as well as the great genera] 
wlio (lefeated CVassus, it is lumepresented in the Shalinameh, 
(‘xce})t by the traitor Maiioi Suri wlio betrayed the last 
Sassanian monan^h. 

But wdnJe the house of Gotarzes hac] the good fortune 
to secure the lion’s sliarc of poetic fame in the national epic, 
it received something like a})otheosis in religious works like the* 
l)adistan-i-I)inik. , There its ancestor Gew- is mentioned as one 
of the heroes whet will assist in the work of inaugurating the 
millennium (West, Fehkvi Texts^ II, 78). 

Kow^ then c^an we account for the pre-eminence accorded 
to the house of Gotarzes both in the national epic as wdl as in 
n‘ligious tradition i A conj(‘ctural reply is alone possible 
under the circinlstances, but a comprehensive study of the 
history of (iJotarzes and his family does suggest some (‘onsidera- 
tions very relevant to the matter. One great title of Gotarzes 
and his descendants to great national gratitude and historical 
reputation was its siiceesvsful assertion of the independence of 
the Hyrcanian nation against I^arthia after a long period of 
dependence. They not only secured its independence but 
obtained for it an international recognition as we learn from 
tlie embassies sent by it to Borne. 

A still greater and indeed indisputable title of the house of 
Gotarzes to epic renown wais the gallant resistance which 
it offered to the flood of Kushan and other nomadic invaders. 
As the Shahnameh repeatedly asserts, the house of (h)tarzes 
lost most of its members in fighting for Iran against these 
nomads. Obviously its great sacrifices sav^ed the situation, 
for both Parthia and Hyrcania escaped the fate which the 
nomads dealt out to other countries of the Kear East For 
about 40 A.l)., Kudschala-Kara-Kadphises I had consolidated 
the Kushan states ; while under his son Wiina-Kadphises TI, the 
Kushan power stretched from Central Asia to Benares and Gujrat 
on the South. The Western Satrapies and South-West Seistan 
were overwhelmed ((iroetz, Epochender Indischen Kultur, p. 144). 

Such was the danger against which the house of (Jotarzes 
had to strive — in some sort of collaboration, of course with 
the main Parthian Kingdom. 
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An additional factor must be taken into account which 
contributed to the glorification of the house of Gotarzes. As 
Dr. Gray (of Columbia University) has pointed out it was in 
the East and North of Iran that the religious tradition of 
Zoroastrians was formed. As a result, Median and Parthian 
kings, provided they struck the popular imagination sufficiently, 
had a chance of receiving apotheosis ; but not one of the 
Achaemenid or Sassanide kings from the West could aspire to 
it. I have attempted to show in my paper on ‘ Azi Dahaka 
in History and Legend * ^ that it was King Huwakhshatara 
(Cyaxares) of Media who was apotheosized as Hushedar, one 
of the leading heroes of the Iranian millennium. He owed 
this greatness to his conquest of Nineveh and his success in 
meeting the great Scythian incursion of his day. It might be 
conjectured that the apotheosis of the hero G^w (of the family 
of Gotarzes) was to some extent due to the brave opposition 
which he and his family offered to the Kushan and other nomadic 
invasions of their time. 

It is necessary to add a word regarding the artistic effect 
upon the Iranian epos of the grafting of the history of the Parthian 
house of Gotarzes upon the much older legend of Kai 
Khusrau which goes back to the age of the Awesta. To put 
the matter quite briefly, from the historical point of view, the 
result was hopeless entanglement and confusion of accounts 
belonging to widely different period. But ifrom the artistic 
point of view the result has been unexpectedly brilliant — thanks 
to the consummate skill both of Firdausi and of the earlier 
ballad-mongers on whose compositions he drew. In the first 
place, flesh and blood was added to the irieagre outlines of the 
wars of Kai Khusrau with which the Awesta had supplied 
posterity. The void left by the Awesta was filled up with stirring 
events from Parthian history. The bards and admirers of the 
Parthian dynasties and families wore also gratified by the fact 
that the glory and exploits of these houses were clothed in the 
halo and prestige of an indefinitely remote past. We, too, have 
reason to be gratified as lovers of poetry ; for the piling up 
of the tragedy of the house of Gotarzes on that of Siyawash 
and his great son has called out the full genius and powers of 
Firdausi and his nameless predecessors and has given them a 
task of immense poetic possibilities. The national poetic genius 
was beautifully adapted to the treatment and tracing of vendettas 
and tragedies; and the mixing up of knightly exploits, tragic 
events and stem vendettas of the houses of Kai Khusrau and 
Gotarzes furnished the bards with a milieu in which they could 
revel and an atmosphere in which the brightest as well as the 
most sombre colours could be employed alternately to the 
greatest artistic advantage. 

» J.P.A.SB., Vol. XXVI, 1930, page 467. 
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The Sraosha Yasht : its place in the History of 
Mysticism. 

By Sm J. C. Coyajeb. 

In some earlier papers which I read before this Society I 
have attempted to trace the interrelations and parallelisms 
of the legends and cults of old Iran and China. In the present 
paper I shall endeavour to show how closely intertwined are the 
roots of the venerable mystic systems of the two countries. 
Inter alia it will appear how little ground there is for the belief 
that the development of Sufism was not influenced by mystic 
tradition of old Persia. Indeed even in an earlier paper of 
mine reference was made to one of the eternal symbols of eastern 
mysticism and there was shown the connection between the 
Sin-Mereg of the Bahram Yasht, the ‘ Sien-Ho ' of the Taoist 
symbolism and the ^anqd of Sufism. The Bahram Yasht and 
other Yasht contains much plant and bird symbolism which is 
of great significance in the evolution of Mysticism, e.g. the 
raven, the phoenix, and ‘ the tree of all remedies But the 
Sraosha Yasht, I submit, stands highest in the old Iranian 
presentation of Inysticism, inasmuch as it deals exclusively 
and pretty fully with problem of problems of mysticism — ^the 
natme and aspects of perfect saintship. An attempt will be 
made here to discuss the interrelations of the mystical aspect 
of the Sraosha Yashi with the Taoist system on the one hand 
and with Sufi doctrines on the other. The analogies of the old 
Zoroastrian mysticism (as represented in the Sraosha Yasht) 
to the Taoist teaching will be found to be of great interest ; 
and so wiU also be. the anticipations of Sufism to be met with 
in that Yasht. 

Regarding the exact position occupied by Sraosha in the 
heavenly host there has been and there is room for much 
speculation. He is not one of the Archangels, though he is 
admitted to participation in the Council of the Archangels 
(cf. Jackson, The Iranian Religion^ p. 46). Nor is he an angel 
in the sense of being assigned the guardianship of any of the 
various elements in the world (76., 47). Yet according to the 
Pahlavi texts he is ‘ the Salar-i-daman-i-Hormazd ’ ‘ the 
leader of the creation of God ’. In the Gathas he is put even 
side by side with Kshathra, or the Dominion of God. Spiegel 
has regarded him as a god of light ; and Tiele considered him 
to be the personified abstraction of obedience. Dr. Jackson 
felicitously reconciles the main points of view by calling Sraosha 
* a sort of priest-god, an eml^iment of the divine service ’ 
(76., p. 59). With all deference I propose to follow this idea of 

( 225 ) 
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Dr. Jackson a little further and to designate Sraosha as ‘ the 
saint-god ’ or ‘as the spirit or genius of saintship At 
any rate we shall adopt this idea as a working hypothesis for 
our study and see how it will fit in with the descriptions of 
Sraosha to be found in the Yasht called after his name. But 
first let us paraphrase a little the title ‘ saint-god ’ which we 
have just adopted. In the history of theology, the priest- 
god or saint-god has always had a double aspect. He is some- 
times the god merging into the man and the saint. On other 
occasions he is the saint (priest) merging into god head, and 
that is surely the objective of all systems of mysticism, for no 
system of mysticism can separate the perfect saintship from 
god head. The perfect saint is in a sense also admitted to tlie 
counsel of Archangels ; he is a ‘ priest-god ’ ; he is also the 
‘ leader of the Divine creation ’ ; and it is the spirit of saintship 
which in its eternal vigils ‘ guards the sleeping world ' ; and 
the Sraosha Yasht emphasizes all these aspects. 

Abode and Locality assigned to Sraosha. 

We shall begin by examining the locality assigned by 
Zoroastrian mysticism to this ‘ priest-god ’ or ‘ genius of 
saintship and compare this locality with the situation 
assigned to the highest mystic power or entity in other systems 
of Mysticism. We get our answer from Yasna^^l where Sraosha 
is assigned a victorious house on the highest mountain top — 
that of the Haraiti Bareza — a house ‘ which is self -lighted from 
within and decked with stars on the outside \ The Rashna 
Yasht identifies the mountain as the one itound which the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars revolve (7^, 12. 25). Fortunately, through the 
version of Nairyosang, the traditional view^ of the position of 
the Haraiti Bareza is known to us. Nairyosang confidently 
identifies that mountain with Mount Meni and thus the Avesta 
and traditions place the location of Sraosha by the Polar axis. 
The identification of the Haraiti Bareza and Meru was most 
probably based upon the belief in the Yashts that the sun and 
stars revolve round the former and the similar belief held about 
Mt. Meru in the Indian epics (cf. Hopkyns, Epic Mythology, 
p. 10). It might be added that in the Indian epics Mt. Meru 
is self-luminous just as the house of Sraosha on the Haraiti 
Bereza is said to be self-luminous. Again, while in the Awesta 
the spirit of saintship in the person of Sraosha is located by 
the polar axis (round which the sun and stars revolve) in the 
Indian epic the seven Devarshis headed by Vasishtha ‘ have 
their rising and setting as stars on Meru in the North ’ (Hopkyns, 
op, cit., pp. 181-182). We see thus already a confirmation 
from comparative Mythology of the hypothesis with which 
we started that of identifying Sraosha with the genius of 
saintship. 
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It is here too that we get our first parallel from Taoist 
conceptions of the genius of saintship ; for the Taoists also 
make the region of the Pole-star the location of such saintly 
genius. Thus we read in the Taoist tract called the ‘ Thai- 
shang ’ that ‘ there are also the spirit-rulers in the three pairs 
of the Thai stars of the NortjiA*n Bushel ’ (i.e. the Great Bear) 
(cf. Vol. 40» p. 236). The idea of the mountain as 

found in the Haraiti Bereza is also found among the Taoists 
for the Thai stars are called a mountain (S.B.E., Vol. 39, 
p. 167). Indeed the reaching of the summit of saintship by 
any one is described as having attained the North Pole. Thus 
Chwang-tse observes that Yu-Ghiang got the Tao and ‘ by 
it was set on the North Pole ' {S.B.E., Vol. 39, p. 245). Again 
as regards the well-known ‘ Classic of the Pivot of the Jade 
it is observed that its object is to teach men to discipline and 
refine their spirit and the name of the classic has been illustrated 
by referring to the North 8tar which is called ‘ the Pivot of the 
sky revolving in its place and carrying round with it all other 
htvavenly bodies ' (cf. S.B.E., Vol. 40, p. 265). Here we have the 
parallel to the Awesta idea of ‘ Sun, Moon, and Stars going round 
the Haraiti Bereza ’. 

Here also we come upon the first traces of the influence 
of old Persian mysticism upon the Sufi doctrines. For the 
idea of the connection of the genius of saintship with the North 
Pole which we lAve traced in Sraosha Yasht and in the Taoist 
texts is also strongly emphasized in the Sufi system. There 
the great saint of any iiarticular age is called the Quih (the 
Pole). This (*onception runs through the whole literature of 
Sufism. As the Sufi system developed mainly in Iraq and 
Khorasan which are provinces of Persia it is far more probable 
that it was influenced by Iranian concepts about the nature of 
saintship though of course the influence of Taoism cannot be 
neglected. In this connection it is to be noted that the Sufi 
doctrine of saintship was perfected by Hakim Tirmidhi (cf. 
Nicholson’s Translation of the Kashf al-Mahjub, p. 210) and that 
Tirrnidh was situated in CVntral Asia — the common focus of 
Iranian and Taoist mysticism. 

The above consideration and some others which we shall 
presently adduce make it almost certain that the Sufi doctrine 
of Saintship ( ) was formed to a considerable extent 

under Iranian and Taoist influences. Let us take another 
important instance of this form what might be called the 
numerology of the Sufi doctrine of saintship. Thus we are told 
in the Kashf al-Mahjub (Nicholson’s Translation, pp. 213-214) 
that in any age there is a certain number and hierarchy of 
saints. ‘ ()f those who have power to loose and to bind there 
are 300 called Akhyar, and forty called Abdal, and seven 
called Abrar, and three called Nuquaba and one called Qvtb ’ 
(or Pole-star). With this let us compare the numerical 
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configuration of the ancient mystical Chinese hall of Ming-tang 
which formed the Chinese conception of mystical hierarchy. 
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We shall see that the numerology here corresponds exactly 
in every detail to that of the Sufi doctrine of saints. We note 
in the plan of the Ming-tang that the head or chief pontiff of 
mysticism represented by the number ‘ one ’ is placed in 
the due north and that number represents the Qutb (or North 
Pole of the Sufis). The numbers 3 and 7 are ranged on the 
right and the left of this chief figure. We remember that in 
the Sufi doctrine of saints these numbers represent the Nuqaba 
and the Abrar respectively. If we add up the numbers on 
the periphery of the figure we get (4-h3 + 8-fl-h6-l-7-l-24' 9)=40 
which is the number of the Abdal. If we t-nultiply inter se 
the numbers on each side of the square and add them we get 
the number of the Akhyar. Thus (4 x 9 X 2) -h (2 X 7 x 6) *f 
(6 X 1 X 8) 4* (4 X 3 X 8) =300. There remain the number of 
Awtads, viz. 4 which is got by taking thy? number of the five 
polar mounts and deducting one for the North Pole which 
has been counted already. For a good discussion of the palace 
of Ming-tang I would refer the reader to Marcel Granet’s 
‘ Danses et Legendes de la Chine Ancienne, pp, 116-118’. 

Having now envisaged the self-illuminated and star- 
spangled ‘ house of Sraosha ’ as well as the Chinese mystical 
‘ palace of Ming-tang ’ (as places in which the genius of saintship 
is enthroned in the North) we have to find a parallel in the 
Sufi system. This parallel is interesting enough, as we have 
here an Arabian contribution in the shape of a tent. The 
Qwfi) (or Pole) is there in the centre to support the tent while 
on four sides are the four Awtad (literally pegs of the tent). 

Sraosha as worshipper of the two producers and 

PRESERVERS. 

From the locality of this genius of saintship we turn to 
its functions. And the very first function ascribes to Sraosha 
in his Yasht renders certain the intermingling of the Iranian 
and Taoist conceptions of saintship. In Yasna, 67, I, 2 we 
read of Sraosha being the first to worship the not only Ahura 
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Mazda and the Amesha Spentas but also ‘ the tiao protectors 
and creators who created all crealion \ That passage has baffled 
commentators and can only make sense if we accept the help 
of the Taoist doctrine of the Yin and the Yang as the two 
creators ; for obviously we cannot imagine Sraosha as worship- 
ping Ahura Mazda and Ahriman. According to the Taoists 
all things are produced by *the Yin and the Yang reflecting 
light on each other, covering each other and regulating each 
other (8.B.E,, Vol. 40, p. 128), and so the Yin and Yang con- 
stitute ‘ the two producers The Yin and Yang are in fact 
the two-fold states of the primary ether (S.B.E,, Vol. 40, p. 47), 
and the duty and delight of the perfect man is in contemplating 
the play of the Yin and Yang. It is in this sense only that 
we have to interpret the particular passage in the Sraosha 
Yasht for, as the ‘ priest-god ’ or ‘ genius of saintship ’ it 
is the task of Sraosha to watch the interplay of controlling 
forces like the Yin and Yang. The place given to the ‘ two 
producers and protectors ’ in the particular section of the 
Sraosha Yasht deserves to be studied in order to get any exact 
idea of their nature. The ‘ two producers ’ are placed not only 
after Ahura Mazda but after the Amesha Spentas and so they 
can only be regulative forces of nature parallel and similar 
to the Yin and Yang, It is interesting also to note the 
parallelism of the order of worship mentioned in the Sraosha 
Yasht and thatlwhich according to Ssema Tsien was observed 
by the ancient Emperors of (^hina. The Yasht puts Ahui’a 
Mazda first, then introduces the Amesha Spentas and finally 
brings in the two controlling forces. In the same way the 
old Emperors of Cl^na worshipped first the Lord of Heaven, 
then the Lords of Earth and War, and after then the lords 
of the Yang and Yin operations (see 8.B.E,, Vol. 39, p. 41, 
note 1). In this connection it is interesting to note that 
according to Taoist traditions the Great Bear controls Yin 
and Yang and we have already noted the connection of Sraosha 
with the regions of the Polar Star and Great Bear. 

On account of the very strict monotheism prevalent in 
Islam no direct emphasis could be laid by the Sufis upon 
regulating forces like Yin and Yang. But it was not possible 
to shut out such speculation entirely, for dualism might almost 
be said to form a category of religious psychology. The Sufi 
writers have many doctrines which assume the Yin and Yang 
theory. Thus Jalaluddin Rumi observes (290) : 
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[The sky keeps wandering (revolving) about the earth, just 
as men go about their occupations for the sake of their wives. 
Now this earth acts like a wife and exerts itself to bear children 
and to nurse them. Consequently, Oh wise man, you must 
consider the sky and the earth as intelligent beings. If these 
two lovers (the sky and the earth) do not enjoy each other, 
why do they stick to each other like man and wife ?] 

This is almost a rendering of the view of the Taoist 
philosophers who regarded heaven and earth as the principles 
of Yin and Yang. Thus ("hang Heng states : ‘ Heaven has 
its substance in Yang, therefore it is round and thereby moves. 
Earth has its substance in Yin, therefore it is flat and thereby 
motionless. The moved pours out and fecundates, the unmoved 
contracts and breeds ' (A. Forke, W orld-vonceyhoti of the 
Chinese, ])p. 176-177). In fact heaven and Earth symbolized 
Yin and Yang in all Taoist and Confucian literature. 

SrAOSHA as RELiniOUS TTSACHER. 

The Sraosha Vasht puts a great emphasis upon the 
capacity of the priest -god as a tc^acher of religion and as a 
repository of sound theological doctrine. is the first reciter 
and student of the five (iathas ( Yasna, 57, HI, 8). Ho wields 
as his weapon the prayer Ahuna-Vairya and the Yasna 
Haptanghaiti and the Fsuso Manthra. But besiides this religious 
equipment as the Hraosha Yasht tells us the (Veator and the 
Archangels come forward to bear witness to the corr(‘(ttness 
of the doctrine taught by Sraosha. Obviously if Sraosha was 
only conceived as an angel it would be irr^^devaiit to em])hasiz(' 
soundness of doctrine. No one ever suspected an angel of 
heretical leanings or of unsound doctrine. It is only since 
Sraosha is also a re])resentative of the saint that the Yasht 
calls on Ahuramazda and the archangels to guarantee the 
soundness of his teaching ( Yasna, 57, X, 24). For as 
representing sainthood Sraosha is a god-man. In fact this 
special divine testimony claimed for the correctness of tht* 
doctrine of Sraosha implies the existence of an esoteric doctrine 
taught by the representatives of the Sraosha cult which might 
easily have been questioned by the orthodox clergy of the day 
and which required for its acceptance by the orthodox public 
special and emphatic guarantees. 

His ‘ BARSOM.’ 

Sraosha was not only the first of Ahura Mazda’s creation 
is to offer prayer and to chant the Gathas but to use and spread 
the barsom {^ay, p. 106). The nature of the barsom used by 
him deserves attention. It was not the fairly short and ordinary 
barsom but ‘ three-stemmed, five-stemmed, seven-stemmed, 
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and nine-stemmed. It was as tall as the knees of a man or 
even higher’ (Ys., 57. 6). This is reminiscent of Chinese 
beliefs regarding branches of trees which possess out of the 
way shapes or sizes. Students of the fourth volume of De Groot’s 
admirable work on ‘ the Religious systems of China ’ will 
remember a full description of beliefs about trees and 
branches which attain special height or shape. Similarly 
while the ‘ barsom used ordinarily is about nine inches long 
only, Sraosha is made to use barsom which is much taller — as 
high as a man’s knee and even bigger. Then we turn to the 
fact of the large number of branches possessed by the barsom 
used by the holy Sraosha. Obviously, plants possessing so 
many branches and branches of which the number correspojids 
to tlie standard mystical numbers (3, 5, 7, 9) were believe^l 
to possess special efficacy ; or, as the Chinese would put it, 
such vegetation would be possessed of much ' soul substance ’ 
and ‘ vital power ’ (cf. i)e Groot, The Beligions system of 
China, Vol. 1, X)p. 295-’300). That would at least follow^ from 
th(‘ notions ente‘rtained by the Chinese about the mystic 
influences leading to extraordinary shapes and sizes in vegeta- 
tion. It need hardly be pointed out that the numbers ascribed 
to tlu‘ brancdies of the barsom mentioned in the ^"asna arc^ 
specially important in (Unnese mysticism. For one thing the 
numbers s\ mbolize progi’ess in mysticism and the se\'eral 
degrees of mystli'nl attainment, llnis we read in the sixth 
book of Chwangtse (iiara 8) that the initiate was able after 
three days’ study to banish all worldly matters fioiu his mind, 
after studying s(^veti days to banish from his mind all thoughts 
of men and things ; ^ind after nine days he was able to count 
his own life as foreign to his true self. In fact the numbers 
mentioned m the Yasna regarding the harsoyn-hmnehoi^ emiiloyed 
by Sraosha are symbolical of the gradations in the growdh of 
mysticism 39, 216), It might be added that the 

Olid numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 also represented the heavens (as 
opposed to the Earth) in Chinese mystic* systcuu (cf. Forke, 
Geschichtc der alten Chimsischen Philosophies p. 179). 

The chariot of Sraosha and his daily peregrinations. 

We might now suitably bring in a study of the peregrina- 
tions of Sraosha over the world and of the corresponding points 
in Taoist and Sufi doctrine. As Sraosha is connected with the 
region of the Pole-star and the constellation Great Bear, and 
as this constellation goes round the star in twenty-four hours 
we can see how the idea of the daily peregrination of Sraosha 
over the Earth arose. The Taoists have a similar idea of the 
great Imperial ruler of heaven being in the Pole-star, and the 
seven rulers in the constellation Great Bear going around it 
daily. ‘ Revolving around the pole it descends to rub the four 
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* quarters of the sphere and to separate the Yin and the Yang ; 
by so doing it fixes the four seasons, upholds the equilibrium 
between the five elements ; moves forward the subdivisions 
of the sphere, and establishes all order in the Universe ’ (De 
Groot, The Religious system of China, Book I, p. 317). We might 
also refer to the idea expressed-in the book ‘ Shang Kan Ying 
Pien ’ to the effect that the spirit lords of the Pole-star review 
the happenings on the Earth and report to heaven all the 
transgressions of mankind. 

But while the idea of the daily peregrinations of Sraosha 
has such interesting parallels in Taoism it is best carried forward 
in the Sufi tradition. We note that in the Yasht Sraosha goes 
over the Earth in car drawn by four swift steeds. Similarly 
the Kashf al-Mahjub says : ‘ It is well known among Sufis 

that every night the Awt.ad must go round the whole universe, 
and if there should be any place on which their eyes have not 
fallen next day some imperfection will appear in that place ; 
and they must then inform the Qutb, in order that he may 
fix his attention on the weak spot, and that by his blessing 
the imperfection may be removed ’ (Nicholson’s translation, 
p. 228). In the Sraosha Yasht four fleet steeds carry Sraosha 
over the universe, while the Sufi tradition gives him four sub- 
ordinates for surveying the world. But it is not only vicariously 
that the Qutb (Pole-star) surveys the world ; for there are many 
anecdotes of Sufis having encountered the ^Qutb during his 
peregrinations on the Earth. 

The origin and character of the chariot of Sraosha is also 
made clearer by a reference to Chinese analogues. For the 
whole conception of a chariot going ro\uid the world arose 
from the shape of the constellation Great Bear which can be 
conceived as that of a car ; and in fact in Chinese tradition 
the Great Bear does form the chariot of the Emperor of Heaven, 
There is a passage in Yasna, 57, XI, 29 of which the meaning 
is much disputed and on which some light might be thrown 
by a reference to the Chinese parallels. In the passage in question 
the movement of Sraosha from India in the East tow'ards the 
West is described. Here the real reference might be to the 
succession of the seasons which are governed by the Yin and 
the Yang. ‘ When the tail or handle of the Great Bear points 
to the East (at nightfall) it is spring to all the world and when 
it points to the west it is autumn,’ Prof. Adolf Forke has given 
us a pretty full description of the alternation of the Yin and 
Yang during the seasons and according to the points of the 
compass. ‘ At the winter solstice, the ‘‘ Bushel ” points direct 
north, the Yin fluid has reached its climax, and the Yang fluid 
begins to grow. ... At the summer solstice the “ Bushel ” points 
direct south ’ (Forke, The> World-conception^ of the Chinese, 
pp. 177-183). Thus the reference is probably to the causation 
of the seasons by the forces of Yin and Yang or of ‘ the two 
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producers and preservers ’ — to quote the language of Yasna 
57. 

So far we have been dealing with the movements of the 
car of Sraosha as described in the Yasht and their Chinese 
parallels. But it is even more apt and interesting to find that 
in ancient China as in old Iran •the main function of individual 
saints as well as of the genius of saintship was to peregrinate 
the world with the aim of regulating it and of guarding it 
against harm. It is obvious that the peregrinations of Sraosha 
from far off India in the east to the west, as described in the 
Yasht, were for regulating the world’s affairs in his capacity 
of the commander and guardian of the universe (‘ Salar-i- 
daman-i-Hormazd ’). On the Taoist side we have copious 
analogues of this ; and, indeed, apart from other Taoist writings 
Book XI, Part 2, Section 4 of Chwang-tse by itself supplies 
numerous examples. Thus the great sage Kwang Chang-tse 
who lived at the highest points of the Great Bear is made to say 
when asked about the methods of regulation of the universe, 
‘ I will proceed with you to the summit of the Grand Brilliance, 
where we come to the source of the bright and expanding 
element. I will enter with you the gate of the Deepest Obscurity, 
where we come to the source of the dark and repressing. There 
heaven and earth have their controllers ; there the Yin and 
Yang have their Repositories : {S.B.E.y Vol. 39, pp. 297-99). 
In the same work of Chwang-tse we encounter a very eminent 
sage significantly called ‘ the man whose name is not known ’. 
He is questioned about the way in which he manages to govern 
the world and replies thus : ‘ I would simply play the part of 
the Maker of all things. When wearied, I would mount on the 
bird of the light and empty air, proceed beyond the six cardinal 
points and wander in the region of non-entity.’ {Ih., p. 261.) 
Very similar too to the regulation of the universe by Sraosha 
as its ‘government by the intelligent kings’ {Ih., p. 262). 
These ‘ intelligent kings ’ were no doubt the great Taoist 
saints. The same work speaks of Lich-tse, a master of the 
Too as ‘ one who mounts on the ether of heaven and earth in 
its normal operation and driving along the six elemental 
energies of the changing seasons, thus enjoying himself in the 
illimitable ’ {Ib., p. 169). These Taoist parallels might usefully 
suggest to us that the four steeds of Sraosha were meant also 
to represent the energies of the four seasons. 

Seaosha as the pboteotor of saints. 

Let us now turn to another important function of Sraosha. 
In Yasrm^ 57, IV, 10 Sraosha is described as constituting a 
strong house for the ‘ Drighaoshoha Drivyaoscha ’ — translated 
often as poor men and poor women. But lookmg to the venera- 
tion with which the word (Darwish) has been looked 
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upon in Persia and Central Asia for countless ages we might 
translate it as ‘ Saints, male and female And here there is 
no lack of parallel Taoist texts for the verse which we are 
examining and which emphasizes the fact that Sraosha builds 
a mighty house for the saints especially after sunset. Thus we 
read in Chwang-sze that ' the perfect men of old trod the path 
of benevolence as a path which they borrowed for the occasion, 
and dwelt in Righteousness as in a lodging which they used for a 
night ’ (S.B,E., Vol. 39, p. 356) and this old but poetical idea 
was ever present with the great Sufis. Thus Sultan Abu Said 
Abul-Khair, the eminent Sufi, observes : 

(Awake at night for the saints study secrets of mysticism at 
that time and fly about the gates and roof of their Friend. At 
night every other gate is closed except that of the Almighty 
Friend which is then opened.) 

So the concepts of the Sufis are not so far from those of 
the Taoists and of Sraosha Yasht after all and yet I sometimes 
suspect that the fourth ‘ Karda ’ of Yasna, 57, can be made 
to bear a more realistic meaning and refer to the wandering 
‘ dervishes ’ who have for untold ages traversed Central Asia 
and required strong ( JSlaJla. ) for shelter at iiight. When we 
remember how many centuries the Buddhist monks and nuns, 
the Taoist monks as well as the Fakirs whom the (iJhinese called 
‘ hill-sages ’ and ‘ western men ’ have gone about CVntral 
Asia it requires no great stretch of inifJigination to recall a 
set of Iranian Der wishes treading the same paths many of them 
belonging to the cult of Sraosha. 

The yoctthfulness ok Sraosha. 

Among the attributes of Sraosha an important place is 
given in the Yasht to his youthfuliiess. Yasna, 57, VI, 13 
has a magnificent and poetical description of the youtliful 
nature of Sraosha. There is no such emphasis laid in any other 
Yasht about the youth of angels. Here again we see the 
eminently mystical and human character of the Sraosha Yasht, 
for it is one important aim of mystical practices to maintain 
perennial youth. Whether he is a Taoist or Yogi or Sufi or 
Rosier ucian, the mystic is always aiming at and obtaining the 
secret of youth. Perhaps, however, no system worked so 
persistently for this object as Taoism. As Dr. Legge observes 
‘ Lao insists on the Tao as conducive to long life, and in 
Chwang-tse we have references to it as a discipline of longevity. 
My own opinion is that the methods of the Tao were first 
cultivated for the sake of longevity ’ In the paragraph 
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that follows there appears a Nu Yu, who is addressed by another 
Taoist in these words, ‘ You are old, Sir, while your complexion 
is that of a child ; how is it so, and the reply is, ' I became 
acquainted with the Tao ’ (S.B.E., Vol. 39, p. 24). 

As the heir of the old Iranian and, to some extent, of 
Taoist traditions Sufism also, claimed powers and methods of 
Jii venation. And the great mystic Jalaluddin Rumi has 
expressed this clearly and forcibly : 

J ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 

l>c y ^ df ^ j JLo U> 

JHxj ^ J J h ^ >^lx) 

(We, i.e. the Saints, are always fresh and young, sweet 
and smiling. To us a hundred years are no more than an 
hour since ‘ long ’ and ‘ short ’ are ideas quite remote from us. 
Since then with us there are no night and day or months and 
years how can we become tired, old or worn out ?) 

Traces of esoteric doctrine in the Yasht. 

We have seen earlier that the Yasht claims sj)ccial divine 
sanction and guarantee for the correctness of the doctrines of 
the Sraosha cultA-a coiHse for which there is no parallel in 
any of the other Yashtas ( Ymna, 57, X, 24). It was also noted 
that the history of mysticism showed numerous instances of 
such claims. Thus, while some eminent Sufis avowed and 
gloried in their heterodoxy ( ) others made energetic efforts 

to force their Sufi doctrine within the framework of orthodoxy 
( ). Similar efforts we note were made in Europe 

b>' mystics like Swedenborg. We now proceed to inquire 
v^ iiether the Sraosha Yasht exhibits any doctrines which might 
arouse doubts among the orthodox and which would only be 
accepted under special divine sanction ; and there seems to be 
a fair number of such views. Eor one thing the very text 
w hich begins Yama 57 must have become a controversial 
matter — for there Sraosha is shown as worshipping Ahura 
Mazda, the Amesha Spentas and the * two producers and 
])reservers ’ (corresponding to the Taoist Yin and Yang). This 
implied a special teaching about cosmogony miknown to other 
cults of Iran. In fact here we have the beginnings of that 
give-and-take between old Iran and China which eminent 
scholars have been studying recently. Nor was this all. The 
^loctrines of the Sraosha Yasht show^ a certain tendency — worthy 
again of a lofty mysticism — of confining worship to Ahura 
Mazda. His attributes (the Amesha Spentas) and the ‘ two 
liroducers and protectors ’ and of neglecting by implication 
all angelology and mythology. We note also that the texts 
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which Sraosha recites and employs are confined to the Gathas, 
the Ahuna-Vairya and the Yasna Haptanghaiti : none of the 
litanies to the minor angels are mentioned. Through the 
Sraosha Yasht again no other angel is even mentioned except 
Haoma and Arshlat and this angel enters only to pay homage 
to Sraosha. In fact we have here a reversion to the (ilathic 
type of mysticism on the one hand, and we have great parallelism 
with the Taoist mysticism on the other. As one of the oldest 
works on Taoism put it. ‘ The saint forms a trinity along 
with the heavens and the earth ; he stands on an equal footing 
with the great spirits and with their help regulates the administra- 
tion of the world (Forke, op. cif., p. 178). So Sraosha — the 
spirit of saintship — is the equal of archangels and he is the 
guardian angel of the world. Lastly, attention has been drawn 
to the fact that the Sraosha Yasht has a system of mystic numbers 
allied to the old Chinese system. 


Sraosha akd Wek-tchong. 

In the above discussion we have noticed the close analogy 
between the different attributes and functions of Sraosha and 
those of the loftiest saintship of Taoism and Sufism. We 
can now go a little further and investigate a curiosity of com- 
parative mythology by studying and comparing the functions 
of Sraosha and the Taoist deity Wen-tchong (otherwise called 
Lei-tson). The reader will find a good summary of tlie functions 
and character of Wen-tchong in Father Lore's ‘ 8u%terstifio7is 
i'ji Chine \ Part II, Vol. 10, pp. G82-685',* or he might turn up 
Grube’s translation of Feng-8heii-Yen-l for a similar account. 
We note first that Wen-tchong is like Sraosha ‘ the great 
preceptor \ He is also identified with the Great Bear and we 
have seen the close connection of Sraosha (with his seat on 
Haraiti Bereza) with the region of the Pole-star. 8raosha, as 
we know carries ‘ the club uplifted ’ as his weapon {Yt., 11, 12). 
Correspondingly, Wen-tchong has a white hatchet which he bears 
erect when marching to spiritual combats. Further, it is added 
that Wen-tchong keeps traversing the world seated on an 
animal which can go thousands of miles in the twinkling of an 
eye. This agrees very well with Sraosha's peregrinations of 
the earth on his four quick coursers. Finally, Sraosha is the 
protector of the houses of the faithful {YL, 1 1 , 20) . That reminds 
us that the name of Wen-tchong (viz. Lei-tson) is written in 
most Chinese houses on the lintels of doors as a pressing talisman. 
I believe, I am right in saying that the similarity of Sraosha 
to Wen-tchong forms a curiosity of comparative mythology, 
and I have pleasure in bringing it to the notice of Iranists 
and Sinologs respectfully and in requesting them to devote 
further study to it. 
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The spirit and atmosphere of the Yasht. 

We have seen that the Yasht embodies the ideals and 
aspirations of the mystics of old Iran, and its general atmosphere 
of the Yasht corresponds to this suggestion. True, the angel 
Sraosha is described as a warrior but he smites great demons 
in order to protect a few humble saints and travellers. The 
angelic pomp and circumstance, the personifications, of nature’s 
might in which other Yashts are so rich is eminently wanting 
in this Yasht. The entire human personnel of this Yasht 
consists of a few saints and travellers whom Sraosha protects, 
besides the inmates of the houses where he has been honoured 
and his faithful disciples have been well -received. Of royal or 
heroic power and glory we hear nothing. For the angel of 
saintship can suitably liold communion, on the one hand, with the 
archangels, and on the other hand with meek and lowly saints 
and those who receive them in their houses ; but he has little 
enough to do with earthly kings or warriors. The personnel 
and atmosphere of the Yasht thus correspond with what we 
would expect if Sraosha was, as w^e have suggested, the genius 
of saintship. 

Tt is also notew’orthy that it is in this particular Yasht 
that we meet with the closest analogies and parallelisms with 
the ideas and imagery of the (Tospels. When we read [Yf,, 
1 1 , 20) of ‘ the tiouses protected by Sraosha, w^here the holy 
Sraosha is dear and friendly treated and satisfied as well as 
the faithful man ’ (or the saint), we are irresistibly reminded 
of Matthew. X, ^0-4^1 and 13: He that receiveth you receiveth 
me, and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me'. 
‘And if the house be worthy let your peace come u]>on it 
Again, corresponding to the claim of Jesus to be ‘ the good 
shepherd ’ we have in the Hraosha Yasht an apothesis of the 
shepherd’s dog (Yt., 11, 7) wdiere the dog is compared with the 
angel. ' And therefore we take roimd us the holy-natured 
Sraosha, the holy, the friend-smiter, as one does wdth shepherd’s 
dogs.’ 1 claim that in no piece of literature whether sacred 
or profane has man’s faithful canine friend received such an 
apotheosis or even justice as in this Yasht. For after all even 
the good shepherd can do little to save his flock from the wolf 
without the powerful assistance of his dog. When again we 
hear Sraosha described as ‘the incarnate Word’ {Yt,, 11, 18), 
we come across another striking analogy with the * saint- 
god ’ described in the Gospels. But, to conclude, do not 
these striking parallels foimd in the Yasht with the spirit and 
even the phraseology of the Gospels show that the subject of 
both compositions is the ideal of saintship on Earth — the 
‘ Saint-god ’ in fact ? 




Abticle No. 12. 


Persian painters, illuminators, and calligraphists, etc. 
in the 16th, century, A.D. 

By M. Mahfuz-ul Haq. 

‘ Persian book illustrations — which represent almost all 
that is best in this delicate art — are so intimately connected 
with Persian literature/ writes Sir Denison Ross, ‘ that most 
of the spade work in regard to its appreciation and interpretation 
lias perforce to be done by scholars who have devoted their 
lives to Islamic literature, notably the historical and poetic 
jiroducts of Persian writers. For we are dealing with a history 
whi(5h still remains to be written for the Europeans, and with 
a literature which exists for the most part only in rare manuscript 
copies. Before the art critic can set about his work of technical 
analysis, the Orientalist must explain the political conditions 
under which the Persian artists worked.’ ’ To this, I should 
like to add that even for the biography of these Persian painters 
the Orientalist has to come to the rescue of the art critic. The 
books which contain the biographies of the Persian painters 
are mostly in nianus(;ript and unless their contents are made 
known to the art critic the history of painting in Persia will 
remain incomplete and untrustworthy. 

Among the manuscripts which contain a valuable account 
of Persian painters, illuminators, and calligraphists, is the very 
interesting Tuhfa4-f^dml, a biography of the contemporary 
poets, of Prince Sara Mirza, a son of Shah Isma'il, the founder 
of the Safavid dynasty of Persia. Sam Mirza was a scholar, 
poet, and a patron of letters. Born in 923/1517, he passed 
two years of his early life (928-930, a.h.) at Herat, the city of 
light and learning. There, he held the post of a titular governor 
under Shah lsma‘il, his father. But on the accession of Shall 
Tahmasp, his elder brother, he was apparently relegated to a 
])osition of inferiority. In 969/1561-2 he rebelled against Shah 
Tahmasp and was soon cast into prison. He remained in prison 
till 984/1576-7, when he was put to death on the accession of 
Shah Ismail 11. 

Sam Mirza wrote the Tuhfa in 957/1550-1, dividing it 
into ‘ seven ’ SaTylfaSy or sections. The Tuhfa contains bio- 
graphies of the contemporary poets and, in view’ of the unique 
position of its author and also in view of the fact that he came 
in personal contact with quite a good number of poets whom 


1 Introduction to M. Blochot’s Afwultmn Paintbuh (London, 1929), 
p. vii. 
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he has mentioned in the book, the value of his account can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

Among the persons noticed in the TuJ),fa are a number of 
painters, penmen, and illuminators whose life-history is of 
particular interest to us. In the list of ‘ Painters ’ we get the 
notices of such distinguished artists as Mirak, Malik Qasim, 
Mani Shirazi, and Shah Q.uli, whose biographical sketches though 
brief are nevertheless valuable. An instance or two will prove 
my point. It is usually asserted that Mirak died during the 
reign of Muhammad lOian, the Shaybani ruler of Bukhara, 
(d. 1510, A.D.), but the fact is that he survived him by forty 
years at least, for he was alive at the time of the composition 
of the Tn^fa (i.e. in 1550, a.d.) and was in fact ‘ the leader 
and guide of the artists of the Court of Shah Tahmasp ' 
Similarly, w^e learn for the first time (from the Tnhfa), that an 
introduction to an Album of Bihzad’s paintings was written by 
Amir Sultan Ibrahim,^ a scholar and a chronicler of the age. 
Was this album difteront from the one w^hose introduction was 
written by Khwancbnir. the author of the Hahih-us-Siyar ? 
Probably it was. but the matter requires further investigation. 

The account of the calligraphists also is extremely important 
as it contains the life-sketches of such celebrated penmen as 
‘All al-Katib, ‘Abdullah Marwarid, Shah Mahmud, Sult-an 
‘Ali, and others. It is usually asserted about the first named 
calligraphist (i.e. ‘Ali al-Katib) that he died ^ in 924, a.h., but 
Sam JVfirza tells us definitely that he w^as aUve in 957, a.h., 
which fact is further proved by the extant specimens of ‘Ali\s 
calligraphy.^ 

The ‘ extracts ’ which have been given in the following 
pages contain the notices of : (i) Painters, (ii) Gikhu’s and 
Illuminators, (iii) Book-sellers, Book-binders, Paper Merchants 
and Dealers in Chinese pottery, (iv) Inscribers on stones, and 
(v) Calligraphists. 

In preparing these notes I have made use* of the following 
three manuscripts of Tuljjfa-i-Sdml : 

(i) MS. No. 682 in the Oriental Public Library, Patna, 

w4iich was copied in 968, a.h., or 16 years before 
the death of the author. 

(ii) MS. No. 683, in the same library, which was copied 

on the 17th JumMa II, 97i, A.H., or 11 years 
before the author’s death. 

(iii) MS. in the Government collection of the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal. The MS. does not bear the 


^ TuhJa-i-Sa/tm, (A.S.B. MS.), fol. 46b. 

2 im,, fol. 31a. 

2 See my Specimens of Muslim Calligraphy in the Ghosh Collection^ 
(Calcutta, 1927), pp. 6-8. 
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date of transcription but appears to have been 
copied by a contemporary. 

Here follow the * extracts ’ from the TuJffa : 


A. PllNTBRS. 

1. Prince Bahram MIrza. He was famous in the realm 
of cAlIigraphy, more particularly in Nasta'Uq. He was peerless 
in the art of Tarh (i.e. designing of arabesques), poetry, riddles, 
and music. ^ He died in 956, a.h. 

2. Shaybak Khan.^ In spite of his Turkish origin and 
mean traits, he was highJy sldlled in various arts. He used to 
retouch, with the brush of correction, the paintings of a ‘ master ’ 
like Bihzad — a painter whose peer has not been drawn by the 
Painter of Creation, since (the day) He drew the first picture 
of human beings on the T'ablet of Existence. He also drew, 
with the point of his ancestral pen, the line of annulment on 
the handwriting of Mawlana Sultan 'Aii of Mashhad — a calli- 
graphist whose equal has not been inscribed on the pages of 
existence by the pen of Kiraman Katibin. He used to ask the 
former (i.e. Bihzad), ‘ Draw in this manner and instruct the 
latter (i.e. Sultan ‘All), ‘ Write in this way 

3. MIrza Shah Husain, sou of Shah Beg, was the 
Wall of Sind. Ht is said that he had some proficiency in 
painting. 

4. Saiyyii) ‘Abdus Samad, of Kashan. He wrote undei* 

the pen-name of ‘Ata’i. He w^as a master of drawing, painting. ** 
and gilding. t 

5. ^Aqa MIrak, the painter. He is descended from the 
Saiyyids of Isfahan. He is unrivalied in painting and outiine- 
drawing (tarrdjpi). At the present moment (i.e. 957, a.h.), 
he is the leader and the guide of the artists of the Court of 
Hadrat Sahib Qiran (i.e. Shah Tahmasp). 

6. Malik Qasim, the painter. He comes from Shiraz, 
The only defect that one could notice in him was that he 
claimed descent from Shah Shuja‘ of Kirman. He was a good 
painter and wrote a beautiful hand in all the Qalams, He 
was a master of the art of letter- wTiting and possessed extra- 
ordinary proficiency in Riddles and Prosody. His memory was 
so good that if thirty verses were read out to him, even once, 
he could reproduce them from memory. But he was very 
unlucky and was unable to draw' any advantage from his (extra - 


1 1 have omitted uunecesKary details siiid quotations of verses. 

* Shaybak (or, Shaybani) Khan was killed in a battle against Shah 
Isina'il (the father of the author) at Tahirabad, in a.d. 1510. 

3 In the A.S.B. MS. ‘ painting ' i« omitted. 
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ordinary) talent. He died in his youth in 947/1540-41. He 
complains against the world in the following llubd i : 

^ 

<LaAA.a> j\ AX j 

7. Man! of Shiraz. At first he passed his days as a 

goldsmith but later, when he had acquired fame as a poet and 
a man of refined taste, he entered the circle of soldiers — a circle 
from which no one has come out in perfect safety. He rose to a 
high position in the early days of the Sahib Qiran, but, as tlie 
proverb runs : ‘ Diamond cuts diamoiul \ the arrow of his 

Fortune was, when it had just reached the bow-house of 
Prosperity, struck with the arrow’ of (Royal) wrath. This 
happened at the instigation of Amir Najm, the goldsmith. He 

wTote the following Ghazal at the time of his departure His 

grave is in the cemetery of Surkhab, in Tabriz. As he \yas 
unrivalled in painting (Musawwiri) and peerless in dra^ving 
{Naqgdshl), his verses also arc not void of fineness. 

8. Amir D(TstI, the painter. He is one of the jesters 
and libertines of Yazd. He is also the leader of the men of 
ardour and love. He was gifted with a fine intellect and 
possessed good manners. 

9. QadImI, the painter. He belongs to (lilan. He is 
good in painting, but in poetry also he does noi^,. consider himself 
inferior to others. 

10. UsTAD 8 iiah QitlT, the painter. He comes from tlie 

town of Qum. He knows painting and geomancy. He considers 
himself unrivalled as a poet, and writes under the pen-name of 
Alwrinl. ' 

11. DIwana, the painter. He comes from the town of 
Tabriz. It is said that he was a companion of Sultan Ya'qfib. 

12. NabatI of Tabriz. He passes his days in painting 
and lapis lazuli work. 

13. ShaikhI of Kirman. He was unrivalled as a painter 
and was also perfect as a Mulla. 

B. Gilders, Illumimators, etc. 

1. Mir ShukrI. He w^as a Saiyyid of Shiraz, He knows 
book-binding and lapis lazuli colour work. It is said that he 
can play the musical instruments also. 

2. Hafiz MajlisI. He comes from the city of Tabriz. 
He knows the Qur’an by heart and is not bad in playing the 
Qanun and Shiturghu. He also knows naqqdrl and calligraphy. 
Besides these, he claims jiroficiency in twenty other arts as well. 

3. NigahI.' His original home was Chaghta. He was 


I In the A.S.B. MS. the name appears as 
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a, young and importunate lover. He was highly skilled in such 
arts and crafts as inlaid work and ornamentation (naqqdsfil), 

C. Book-sellers, Book-binders, Paper-merchants, 

AND China-ware Dealers. 

• 

1. Mawlana Qa’imI of* Tabriz.^ He passed his days in 
copying manuscripts. He was also a book-seller. 

2. Mawlana ZInatI. He was a paper-merchant. 

3. Mawlana ‘Abdal of Kashan. He is a paper-merchant. 

4. Mawlana FcnunI of Isfahan. He knows something of 
book-binding, but he is a libertine and a vain babbler. 

5. ‘ IsHRATl Qalandar. His birth-place is not known. 
He has some knowledge of book-binding. 

6. FikrI of Astarabad. He earns his livelihood as a 
book-binder. 

7. ZatI of l.ar. He is engaged in the profession of book- 
binding at Tabriz. 

8. Mawlana Mujallid. He belongs to Khurasan and 
passes his time in book-binding and love-making. 

9. Mawlana Ramadan. He adopted the pen-name of 
Fdni, He is one of the poets of Astarabad and works as a book- 
binder. 

10. Qardadmish. He sells China at Tabriz. His face wins 
more beautiful tl|an the jietals of rose and the freshness of his 
cheeks was an object of envy even for the sun and the moon. 

1). Jnscribers on Stones. 

1. TshqI of Tabriz. He is good in Kiddles. He is 
also skilled in inscription work. 

2. Mawlana Ni/am. He is a Hafiz at Imamzada ‘Abdul 
‘Azim. He knows the art of inscribing on stones. 

3. FardI of Tabriz. He is good in Kiddles and also in 
inscription work on stones. 


E . ( -ALLKl RAPHISTS . 

1. Emperor HumayCn (of India). His handvvTitiiig was 
perfect. 

2. Amir 8adr-itd-Din Muhammad. He comes from 
Ashkur, a village in the suburbs of Tabriz. He is a Mawlawi 
and writes good Naskh and Ta'llq. 

3. 8aiyvid Muzaffar, Tabih. He belongs to Kashan. He 
is a trader and is well known as a bow'-maker and a calligraphist. 


^ The O.P.L. MS. has Khatinii and omits; ‘He passed his days in 
copying niannscripts.’ 
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4. Saiyvid Hasan Wa He is a Saiyyid of Shirwan. 
He is good in hishd and his calligraphy is attractive. He 
VTitos under the pen-name of Faidt. 

5. Amir Ibrahim, the Qanun-player. He is proficient in 
various arts and writes a beautiful hand. He plays the Qanun 
in the style of Khwaja ‘Abdullah. His notes are very melodious. 

(>. Mir Than!. He is one of the exalted Saiyyids of 
NishapOr and is well-known on account of his good nature 
and fine intellect. He is a mastei* of Prosody and his calli- 
graphy, more ])articularly the NastaTiq, is very good. 

7. Mawlana Kamal-ud-DIn Husain. He is the son of 
Mawlilna Sadr-ud-Din *Ali, the ])hysician. He Avas a great 
physician — a Messiah in the science of Hihmtt. He had raised 
the standarfl of superiority in various arts and sciences. His 
handwriting drew the line of ann!ilm(*nt on the Ta'llq writings 
of the masters (of calligraphy). He died in 1153. a.h. 

8. ‘AlI al-Katib. He is a Saiyyid of Herat but he 
was lu’ought up in the holy city of Mashhad. H(‘ practis(‘d 
the art of calligraphy under Mawlana Sultan ‘Ali and, in fact, 
surpassed him. No one has exc(4Ied him in JVaMa'Iiq calligraphy. 
Owing to the disturbed condition of Khurasan, he went away to 
Transoxiana in 935. a.h. It is reported that at- present his 
eyesight has become w^eak and, in consequence, his calligraphy 
also has deteriorated. 

9. Khwaja Muhammad Mit'min. He is the son of Khwaja 
‘Abdullah Marwarid. He is the Ya‘qut and tne Sairafi (of his 
age) and a 7idsik'h (i.o. the aim idler) of the writings of the 
ancient and the modern masters (of calligraphy). He is a master 
of Thidth and Naskh styles of writing. 

Qit(d : 

Kvery attractive hue which is acceptiMl as tlu* model of 
beauty. 

Has been inscribed on his illuminat(‘d pages. 

Every letter written by him is a pearl from the treasure- 
liouse of meaning. 

Where is Sairafi i Let him come and ajipraise the value 
of his (i.e. .Mu' min's) pearls. 

If 1 narrate only a fraction of his many excellences, it 
would cover a whole volume. 1 have taken lessons from him 
and the little that I know is through his kindness. He was in 
my comjiany at Herat and Shiraz and held the office of Sadr. 
Subsequently, he began to live wdth Hadrat Sahib Qiran (i.e. 
Shah Tahmasp), but. later on, wont away to India where he 
died in 94S, a.h. 


1 Ju the A.S.B. copy .\itjir *A.jahI is styled as a calligraphist while 
the name of Saivyid Hasan Wa’iz is omitted. 
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10. Khwaja Shihab-ud-DIn ‘Abdullah, Baydnl, who is 
known as Marwarid, or ‘the Pearl’. He is a pearl from the 
shell of Khwaja Muhammad Kirmani, his father. A Timurid 
ruler sent him as an ambassador to Qutaif and Bahrain, from 
where he brought, on his return, some very fine pearls for 
])resentation to the King — it was for this reason that he was 
given the title of Marwarid ..*.... His fingers have drawn a line 
of annulment on the Riga' and the TawqV writings of the gold — 
j)eniied masters (of calligraphy) : 

‘ Xo one has written Thulih like him, except Ya‘qut.’ 

He was an expert in playing on tlie Midrnb.... In his 
youth, he entered the service of Hultaii Husain Mirza and 
gradually rose to the position of an Amir of the (/ourt. On 
the death of the 8ultan, he retired from the court and engaged 
himself in copying the Qur’to. When the late 8ahib Qiran 
(i.<^ Shah Isma'il) visited Khurasan, he came out of his seclusion, 
but soon retired from service on account of an attack of abilU' 
i-firang, or Morbus galliens. The ‘ Afshan ' powder was invented 
by him. He died in 922, a.h. 

11. MawiAis'A Ashkaf. He belongs to Ilarzabil in Iraq. 
He writes a good hand and possesses certain excellences. 

12. ManvlIna FaqIh. He was a good-natured and 
l)arwlvsh-lik(‘ })erson, and was a great admirer of Jarnl. Most of 
<h(' books of till po(‘t (Jam!) are in the handwTiting of the 
aforesaid Mawlana. 

13. Mawlana Sultan *AlI. He is so famous for his 
Nasladlq ealligra])hy that it is unnecessary to write anything 
in his praise. . , . Although liis age has exceeded sixty, yet he 
could write a very attractive hand. He has himself composed 
these two Mafhnawl verses in which he says : 

‘ My age is sixty-three years, more or less. 

But my musk -coloured pen is still young. 

1 can still write in Khafl (minute) and 

Jail (bold) characters : 

That I am the slave (of (irod) Sultan Ali.' 

14. Hafiz ‘Alt. He belonged to the (Ihur! family of 
Herat. He was famous for his good disposition and fine in- 
tellect. He WTote a beautiful hand in several styles. 

15. MIkza Qasim, called Madhkur. He is acknowledged as 

a master of calligraphy He was killed by the Turks at 

Herat in 932, a.h. 

Ifi. Mawlana Shams-ud-Din Muhammad of Kashan. He 
is a young man.* Besides being skilled in various arts, he is 
Tiarticularly proficient in Calligraphy, Rhyming, and Riddk*. 
He has adopted the pen-name of Naunl, While he was pix)- 
ceeding to India, he wrote the following Qifa' : 
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‘ I must proceed to India, as there 

The affairs of the artists prosper. 

(Tenerosity and munificence have departed from the 
people of the world 

And gone to the Dark Land (of India).' 

17. MawlIna Muhammad.' He was the son of Mawlilna 
tSultan Muhammad of Astarabad. He was a very intelligent 
and capable youngman. He wrote a beautiful hand. He had 
been a student for sometime and wrote under the pen-name 
of Mashrahl. He died in the prime of his youth. 

18. Mawlana FadlI.' His birth-place is Qazvin. He is 
one of the Mullazadas of the place. His handwriting is beautiful. 
He is a popular figure in society. 

19. Mawlak.a Shah Mahmud of Nisha])ur. His magie- 
like Qita's give light to the eyes of the houris. He is a pupil 
of Mawlana ‘Abdi, but he has surpassed him in calligraphy. 
In spite of his great skill, he lives like a darwish and a facpr 
He adopted the pen-name of MakJilis. 

20. Mawlana *AbdI. He is the maternal uncle of Mawlana 
f^hah Mahmud and a pupil of Mawlana Sultan All of Mashhad. 
In spite of his old age he wrote an excellent hand .... For a 
long time he enjoyed the honour of the service of Hadrat Sahib 
Oiran, and two years ago (i.e. in a.ii. 955) he departed to the 
eternal home. 

21. Mawlana AnIsI. His original home is Khwarazni. 
He used to live with Sultan Ya‘qrib. He wrote such beautiful 
Nasta'llq that people considered him to be a rival of Mavlana 
Sultan ’All of Mashhad. In fact he has carried this (i.e. Xastn - 
llq) calligraphy to the boundary of magic. 

22. Mawlana ‘Abdul KarIm Padshah. He is the brother 

of Mawlana Anisi. He got the name of ‘ I^adshah ’ as, owing to 
mental derangement, he styled himself as Padshah, or the King, 
and gave strange orders to the people. However, he was a 
faqir and did not do harm to anybody. He wrote beautiful 
Nasta'llq in the style of his brother. In the end, he bc^gan 
to write on his Qita\s : ‘ Written by Khuda, or (h>d or 

‘ Written by Razzaq, or the Sustainer ’ (i.e. God), but usually 
he wrote, ‘ Written by Padshah, or the King \ 

23. Hafiz Baba Jan. He belongs to Turbat, in Khurasan. 
He wTote a beautiful Nasta'llq hand and was highly skilled in 
engraving and gilding on bones.^ Among the musical in- 
struments, he played so well on the ‘Ud and the Shiturghu 
that no one has, in my opinion, surpassed him. He w^as very 
polite and darwish-natured. He had a fine taste for Prosody 
and Kiddles. He died at Tabriz in a.h. 944, 


1 His account is omitted in the A.S.B. MS. 

2 In the A.S.B. MS. * engraving and gilding on bones ’ omitted. 
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24. Mawlana Malik. He conies from Tabriz, but some 
say that he belongs to Qazvin. He wrote a beautiful hand in 
several styles. He has a perfect knowledge of music and poetry 
and is not bad in riddles as well. 

25. Mawlana IbrahIm. He comes from Astarabad. He 
writes a vtTv good hand in several styles and is particularly 
proficient in Ta'llq} It was for this reason he held the post 
of the Munshi of the shrine of Imam Rida, at Mashhad. May 
])eaee and benedictions be on the dwellers of that city. 

2t). Mawxana dost Muhammao of Kushwan. Kiishwan 
is a village in the vicinity of Herat. The Mawlana is young, 
amiable, and jovial. He writes beautiful Nasta'llq. He also 
])ossesses proficiency in Poetry, Prosody, and Riddles. At times 
he engages himself in Salihdft (book*binding) also. His pen- 
narne is Kdhl. 

27. Mx^hibb ‘AlI, the flute-player. He comes from Herat. 
H(‘ plays the flute nicely and writes good Nasta^liq. He has 
lived in my com})any for a long time. 

2S. Mawlana MajnOn, the ('hap-wf\t^T. He is one of 
the witty people of Herat and is without a rival in the world 
in ( 'hap calligra})hy. He had invented a new' style of calligraphy 
and named it KhaiUi-Tatvdmdn. The style of this Khat was 
such that he made two figures with his pen and these two 

verses could be read in them He wrote a versified Bisdla 

in my name in tlfe metre of lMild-wa~3!lajnun, He had dis- 
cussed therein the rules of calligraphy, the quality of the pen 
that should be used, the process of colouring the paper, and 
other allied subjects. 1 remember the following verse (from 
the RisdJa) regarding t,Jxe colouring of paper : 

The colour Avhich makes the letters shine, 

Is the water of Hina and Saffron. 

29. Mawlana Bana’I (or, Banna'i). His birth-place in 
Herat. He adopted this pen-name as he was the son of a 
mason. He was well-knowm for his Tasaiirwaf, fine penmanship, 
jovial temperament, and good recitation. He has composed a 
number of Risdlas on music and Adwdr, a branch of Mathematics. 

30. Shaw qI of Yazd. He is one of the descendants of 
Khw'fija Rashid. He is an agreeable companion and very 
human. He writes a beautiful NastaBq hand. He is perfect in 
Jnshd and held the post of Inshd nauns under me. 

31. Mawlana Ahmad TabasI, known as Mawlana Ahmad 
Tuni. He was the tutor of Hadrat Sahib Qiran (i.e. Shah 
Tahmasp), but having proved disloyal to him, left that exalted 
threshold and went away to some other place. Some malcon- 
tents told Amir Khan, the then ruler of Herat, that the 
Mawlana had satirized him. The Amir and the people of 


X In A.S.B. MS. ‘ NastaTiq \ 
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Herat bore some grudge against the Mawlaiia on account of 
the following verse which he had written as a Shahr Ashub : 

Ahmad A tun is sometimes a ShVa and sometimes a 
Sunni, 

Like the Ghiliwazi which is a male for six months and a 
female for (the next) six months. 

Amir Khan summoned him to his court and, when the 
charge had been proved against him, had his hands and tongue 
cut. On that occasion he recited the following verse : — 

After that he began to speak. He also practised writing 
with his left hand and it is said that he could write a more 
beautiful hand than before. . . . The people who had seen the 
Mawlana before his tongue was cut state that formerly he 
used to stammer but, since the incident, he had become quite 
normal. He survived the ordeal for four years and died at 
Herat in a.h. 932. 

32. Mawlana FaidI. He ivas the brother of Hafiz Baba 
Jan and wrote a beautiful hand. 

33. GulshanI of Kashan At present he lives at 

Shushtar. He writes a good NastaTiq hand.^ 

34. HayatI. . . . His father had a desire to train liim for 
the post of a Qadi but ho had no taste for that. He became a 
calligraphist and a Munshi. 

35. ‘Abdullah ShihabI (or, 8hahani). He is one of the 
Mamldks of Qazvin. He was a talented^ person and acquired 
proficiency in various branches, as for instance in calligraphy, 
Inshd, and Poetry. 

36. ’AyatI of Isfahan. He was in charge of a Maktab 
and wrote beautiful Nasta'llq. 

37. NazukT of Tabriz. He earns his livelihood by sewing 
caps. He writes very fine NasWUq. 

38. Mawlana Ruswl’I of Hamadan. Ho is the brother 
of Mawlana Adwar. For a long time he earned his livelihood 
as a calligraphist but, later, he turned a Qalandar. 

39. Wafa’ 1 of Simnan. He is one of the Wazirzadas of 
Simnan, but is very careless. He writes Ta'llq very well. He 
is also proficient in Arithmetic. 

40. KalImI ^ of Gilan. He is always engaged in improving 
his handwriting. He is good in Inshd and is also versed in 
certain branches of Philosophy. 


1 In the A.B.B. MS. we read ; 

‘ Writes in several styles. Nowadays he is employed as a tutor.* 

2 In the A.S.B. MS. : ‘ GulshanI *. 
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41. Mull! Jan of Kashaii. He was a calligraphist and 
had invented a new Khat, called 8hikasta-basta> It was like 
this : two thin leaves, a portion of each of which was black, 
were placed on each other, and then the writing became visible. 
He was a wonderful composer too — he could compose one 
thousand verses in one night U 

42. Mawlana MAHMtJn SabitrI.^ He works as a calli- 
graphist at Tehran. 

43. Mawlana Wafa‘1 of Tun. He was a scholar, a wit, 
and a penman. 

44. Mawlana NigahI.^ He was born at Herat. He 
works as a calligraphist and takes opium four times a day. 

45. MxjhI of Shiraz. He wrote a beautiful hand. He 
was also a preacher and an eloquent speaker. 

46-. Mawlana ‘AinI. He is one of the calligraphists of 
Sluraz. Few can write so swiftly as he does. 

47. Rida’I, the dumb. He comes from Iraq. He was 
very swift as a calligraphist and could transcribe one 
thousand verses in one day. He was a good judge of poetry. 
He went away to Asia Minor and, since then, nothing has been 
heard of him. 

48. MIr Dust TarajviI. He is one of the Khadims of 
the tomb of Imam Rida. He belongs to the Mirzas of Chaghta 
and held a high post under the Emperor Babur .... He earns 
his livelihood as% caUigraphist. ... He VTites a beautiful hand. 

49. Yusuf Beg TiTshmal. He belongs to the Ayyubaghli 
tribe — a section of the Chaghta’is. Formerly, he was a messengei 
under the late Sahib Qiran (i.e. Shah Isma‘il), but, at present, 
he holds the post of la Tushmal under the reigning Sahib Qiran 
(i.e. Shah Tahmasp), He leads a pure and pious life. He has 
a w^onderful capacity for study and can read several scripts, 
such as K fifl, Khatax, and Nasdri (Latin). In spite of his onerous 
duties he does not remain idle for a single moment, and is 
always engaged in the transcription of books on Fiqh, Hadlth, 
and Tafm, 

i In the A.S.B. MfcJ. : ‘ ^abiri \ 

* See another Nigahi in the list of ‘ Gilders and Tllumiudtorb \ 




Article No. 13. 


Collation of the editions of the Sanskrit text of the 
Nyayabindu and the Nyayabindutika, published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica and»tke Bibliotheca Buddhica. 


By Dorgacharan Chatterji. 

The discovery and publication of the Sanskrit text of the 
Nyayabindu together with the Nyayabindutika by Professor 
Peterson some forty years ago have made his name immortal 
in the history of Indological studies. The Nyayabindu with 
the NyAyabindutika is one of the very few complete texts of 
Buddhist logic, which have survived in their original Sa.nskrit 
form. In this connection we may note that the Nyayabindu 
and its Tika find place in the list of books presented to a 
Buddhist community in Burma, as mentioned in a Pagan 
inscription of 1442 A.D., which “ commemorates the bestowal 
of various gifts on the Order by the Governor of Taungdwin 
and his wife ” {vide. The Pali Literature of Burma by 
Dr. Mabel Bode, London, 1909, pp. 101 ff.), Students of Bud- 
dhism, particularly in its later phase, can therefore never be 
too thankful to Prof. Peterson for the discovery and* publica- 
tion for the first time of these texts. Peterson’s editio princepe 
has been succeeded by two others, one in 1918 by Prof. Stcher- 
batsky of Leningrad and another (Kasi Sanskrit Series) in 
1924 by Pandit Chandrasekhara Sastri KavyasAhityacharya, 
Professor, Benares HVidu University. The latter with its Hindi 
translation and introduction is no doubt welcome as the 
edition of a Buddhist logical treatise made accessible to readers 
of an Indian vernacular, but the editor has seemingly not 
consulted Stcherbatsky’s edition and in spite of every attempt 
on his part to sift the variants given by Peterson, his readings 
and emendations are not always acceptable. A few instances 
are noted below. 


Peterson's edition 
Page 9, line 1. 

In his Note Peterson 

corrects it to as Stclier- 
batsky also has it. The 
Kasi edition does not follow 
the emendation. 

10. 4. 

In the Note it is correct- 
ed to jftw. 


KaSi edition 
(p. 12, 1. 9). 


iftww (13. 17). 


( 251 ) 
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Peterson's edition 

16. 4. 

Corrected to 
as in S. 

32. 5. 

tt should be as 

in S. 

94. 9. €^m^: 

rt should be 
as in S. (90. 5). 

118 8. 

It should be 

which clearlv 

^ • 

follows from the ttka. 


KdSl edition 

(22. 7). 

K only copies P, thiis vio- 
lating the sense, and over- 
* ^ looks the Note of P. 

(44. 4). 

K copies P without con- 
sidering the sense. 

(125. 12). 

Vho sense here does not 
permit 

K copies P. 


Of Stcherbatsky's edition of the Sanskrit t(‘\t of the 
Nyayabindu with the Nyayabindiitlka (published fourteen 
years after his edition of the Tibetan translation of the work) 
we may say that though there are a few misprints, it is a 
definite improvement upon the edition of Peterson and proves 
the importance of Tibetan for the student of later Buddhist 
philosophy and also the necessity of a’' collation with the^ 
Tibetan translation of Buddhist Sanskrit texts whenever such 
translation is available. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal has now reprinted Peterson's 
edition. The reasons for doing so have been explained in the 
foreword to this re-issue. The reprint can, however, be justified 
on another ground besides those which have been set forth in the 
preface. Various treatises on Indian logic and philosophy, e.g., 
History of Indian Logic by Vidyabhushana, Indian Logic 
and Atomism and Buddhist Philosophy by Keith, A History of 
Indian Philosophy by Dasgupta, and Indian Philosophy by 
Kadhakrishnan, refer to the original Bibliotheca Indica edi- 
tion. Tn his Central Goncyeption of Buddhism arid the Meaning 
of the Word Dhamma, Prof. Stcherbatsky has himself referred 
to the Bibliotheca Indica edition long after his own edition w^as 
published. Therefore, from the point of view of reference, the 
importance of the Bibliotheca Indica edition of the Nyayabindu 
and the Nynyabindutlka is indisputable. 

[t would, however, be unfair to ignore or to disguise the 
fact that Peterson^s edition contains a number of mistakes 
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which, unlcBS corrected, are likely to perplex students who read 
it from beginning to end. I have therefore thought it desirable 
to make a collation of the texts edited by Peterson and Stcher- 
batsky with due regard to their Tibetan translation as presented 
in the latter’s edition in the Bibliotheca Biiddhica series. 

The following notes may be regarded as an appendix to the 
re-issue of the Bibliotheca Indlca edition. 1 have also attempted 
to notice all departures from the first edition, some for the 
better and some for the worse, which have slipped into the 
reprint, notwithstanding the attempt to make it an exact copy 
of the first edition. J have discussed only a few variants and 
it appears that in most cases of difference Stcherbatsky’s 
readings are to be preferred to those of Peterson . 

When this paper was in the press, Professor Stcherbatsky’s 
Buddhist Logic, Vol. II (Bihl. B^dhica, XXVI, 1930) reached 
me. This volume contains an appendix, No. VI (pp. 433-436), 
giving corrections to the texts of the Nyayabindu and its 
tika as printed in the Bibliotheca Buddhica edition (Vol. VI J, 
1918). Though some of these corrections had already been 
noticed by me independently, I have thought it desirable, for 
the sake of completeness, to insert in my own paper references 
to all these corrections by Professor Stcherbatsky. These 
references have been inserted according to their appropriate 
places in the Bibliotheca Indmi edition and have all been 
marked with ast|risk. 

The numeral references to vStcherbatsky\s Sanskrit text 
after the passage corresponding to page 103 of the Bibliotheca 
hidica edition, are to the numbers of Pariccheda and Sutra, 
and not to the page numbers, as before that passage. 

The following a!)breviations have been used in the present 
])aper. 

Pi — Peterson's edition of the Sanskrit text of the Nyaya- 
bindu and the Nyayabindutika in the Bibliotheca 
Indica series, 1889. 

P — Pe})rint of the above, 1929. 

8 — Bibliotheca Buddhica edition, Sanskrit text, by Prof. 
Stcherbatsky, 1918. 

T— The Tibetan Translation of the text, as edited by Prof. 
Stcherbatsky in the Bibliotheca, Buddhica series, 1904. 

A and B — The two manuscripts referred to by Peterson. 

N — Critical Note appended to Pj and P, 

C — Corrections to the text of Nyayabindu and tika in 
Appendix VI of Buddhist Logic. Vol. II, by Prof. 
Stcherbatsky. 

1 am grateful to Mr. Johan van Manen for his suggestion 
to me to undertake the work and for his advice and encourage- 
ment whilst executing this somewhat monotonous task. 
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Tntboductiok. 

The Roliu, Labeo rohita (Ham. Buch.), is studied as a type of 
Bony Fishes in almost all the Universities of India, but as there 
is no adequate and suitable description available of this fish, 
1 am working out its anatomy Mth a view to publish a memoir 
on this type. In this paper, I am giving a reasonably complete 
account of the endoskeletoii of Rohu and hope to publish an 
account of the soft parts before long. T hope that this work 
will prove useful to students working on tliis typc‘ and that it 
will stimulate further work. 

The work was carried out during my tenure of the Research 
Fellowshix) awarded to me bv the Univ(‘rsity of Lucknow fV)r 
[930-1933. 

1 take this opportunity of (‘xpresvsing my de(‘p sense of 
indebtedness to my Professor, \)r. K. N. Bahl, at whose sugges- 
tion I took up this work and who lias guidefi tlu‘ work at 
t^very step of the way and helped me with his criticism and 
advice. He has also foiuid time to read through and i*orrect 
the manuscript. Without his help this work would not liavc^ 
[)een pt)ssible. 1 also wish to express mv gratfdul tlianks io 
Mr. M. L. Bhatia for the pains took in seeing the plates 
take their final form. 


TiJ H E N I )<>s K E L i-rr< > n . 

Tlie endoskeleton of tlie adult tish Rohu is more or less 
completely ossified and is made up of both nqdaeing and 
investing bones. It consists of : (1) an clvlal portion, including 
[a) the vertebral colnnm and the associatisi ribs and the skeleton 
of the UKidian fins, and {b) the skull : and (2) an app( udicular 
portion, including the skehdc»u ot tlie jmired tins and their 
girdles. 

I. The Axial Skeleton. 

(A) The Vertehrftf (UAtuiia. 

The vertebral column (figs. 1-8) is completely ossified and 
consists of 37 to 38 amphicoelous vertebrse. It is divisible into 
(1) an anterior trunk region in which the vertebra3 bear movabh' 
ribs, and (2) a posterior caudal region, the vertebrse of whicli 
do not bear ribs but are providerl with inferior haemal arclies. 

( 1 ) The Trunk Vertebr/^:. 

These are always twenty-one in number, Tlu^ structure of 
a trunk vertebra is best studied by examining any one of the 
seventeen vertebrae from the fifth to the twenty-first 
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Fig. 1, Twelfth, thirhjenth, and hmi tecntli trunk vcrtehrfccjueii from 
the left side. ( x m l^). c., cent rum ; f.sjm., foramen for the spinal nerve ; 
n.a.f neural arch ; /t.6., neural spun' : pleural rib ; pp., parapophysos ; 

pr,z., pre-zygapophyses ; pt.z.^ post-zygapophyses. 

A typical trunk vi'.rtchra, e.g. the (iflcetiih (fig. 2), consists 
of a short deeply biconcave cthtrn.ru, 
the two conca\ities communicating 
m the young by a, narrow' canal, the 
notoehordu! c<tn(il which perforate.-^ 
the body of tlie centrum : in the 
adult, however, tliis notochordal 
canal becoJues closed. The edges of 
the adjoining centra are united with 
one another b,>' connective tissue 
ligaments and the biconvex spaci^ 
thus enclosed betwi^en them is filled 
with the remains of the notochord. 

The centrum is w atc^h-glass shaped 
both on its anterior and posterior 
surfaces like the centra of other 
Elasmobranchii and is therefore des> 
cribed as amphkmloufi } On the 
dorsal sxu'face of the body of the 
vertebra, there is a large median 



Fig. 2. Posterior view of 
a trunk vertebra. ( x ca 1), c.. 
centrum ; n.a., neural arch ; 
n.c., neural canal ; n.s., neural 
spine ; pp., pai*apophy.se,s ; 
pt.z,, post-zygapophyses. 


1 The characti'.r of the surfaces by which the vertebral centra 
articulate with one another varies iii difforent fishes. When both the 
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depression, the deepest point of which reaches almost the centre 
of the vertebra. A similar median depression lies 6n the ventral 
surface, 'while on the sides there are tw^o depressions, a dorso-lateral 
and a ventro-lateral. From the antero-lateral borders of the median 
dorsal depression arise a pair of processes directed obliquely back- 
vards, which enclose the spinal t cord and unite above to form 
the neural arch. The neural arch is produced dorsally into a 
long backwardly directed neural spine. The base of the neural 
arch is thickened and broadened and gives rise anteriorly to a 
pair of small blunt processes, projecting upwards and forwards 
called the pre-zygapophijses. These articulate with a correspond- 
ing pair of processes — the post-zygapophyses — projecting from 
the postero-lateral edges of the vertebra in front. The post- 
zygapoj)hyses are directed u})wards and backwards. The pre- 
zygapophyses and post-zygapophyses of two contiguous vertebrse 
enclose between them a pair of small foramma, one on each side, 
through which the spinal nerves pass out during life. 



Fkw 3. Longitudinal .sootion of threo trunk vertebra'. (xc« 2|). c,, 
centrum; n.«., neural arch; n.-v., neural spine ; pjo., parapophyses : pr.z., 
pre-zygapophyses ; pt.z.. post-zygapophyses. 

From the ventro-lateral surfaces of the centrum arise a 
pair of short processes — the parapophyses — to each of w’^hich a 
rib is attached by ligaments. The parapophyses of the anterior 
tliirteon or fourteen vertebrae — except the first four vertebras — 
are distinct and separate and fit into the ventro-lateral depres- 
sions. In the last 3 or 4 trunk vertebrae, however, the para- 


antenor and poaterior surfaces present deep concavities and look very 
much like a watch-glass, the vertebra is described as amphicodous^ e.g. 
in Amin, Polypterus and the Teleostei. When the centrum is convex in 
front and concave behind, the vertebra is said to be opisthoccnlous, e.g. 
in Lepidosteus ; while a vertebra with a concave anterior surface and a 
con\’ev posterior surface is designated procodoufi : such a centrum is not 
found ill Fishes but the centra of the frog Rnna afford a good example. 
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pophyses are firmly fused with the anterior edges of the ventro- 
lateral depressions and pass outwards and downwards and 
shghtly backwards. These posterior vertebrae also bear ventrally 
at their postero-lateral ends small spine-like processes directed 
backwards and downwards called the postero-ventral 'processes. 
The first four trunk vertejbjae (figs. 4 and 5) are highly modi- 
fied since they serve to connect the air-bladder with the ear of the 
fish, and also afford surfaces for attachment of the highly 
developed constrictor muscles in connection with the inferior 
pharyngeal bones. Besides, the fourth vertebra forms a basal 
support for the septum tramversum separating the pericardial 
from the peritoneal cavity. These four trunk vertebrae also differ 



Fia. 4. First seven trunk vertebrae seen from the left side. ( x ca 1 J). 
c., centrum ; ci., claustrum ; J.spn., foramen for the spinal nerve ; inch, 
intercalarimn ; lig., ligament ; l.p., lateral process arising from the centrum 
of the fourth vertebra ; n,a, 1-4, neural arches of the first, second, third, 
and fourth vertebrse ; n.s. neural spines of the first, second, third, and 
fourth vertebne ; pl.r,, pleural rib; pp,, parapophyses ; pr.z., pre- 
zygapophyses ; pt,z., post-zygapophyses ; sc,, scaphium ; tr,, tripus ; 
transverse processes of first and second vertebrje. 
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from the rest in the absence of ventro- lateral processes or 
j)arax)ophyses. 

The first vertebra is connected with the skull and articulates 
with the outer edge of a deep conical depression at the posterior 
end of the basi-occipital bone. It has a very short cylindrical 
<;eiitrum, the anterior face of whjch is flat, but the posterior is 
(joncave. A pair of well-defined transverse i)rocesses xjrojec^t/ 
horizontally outw^ards. The neural arch is formed by two 
small bony pieces on each side — ^the clamtrum and the scaphiiun — 
capped on the top by a median bony piece which forms a key- 
stone completing the arch above and giving off a short flattened 
neural sjune. The claustrum and the scaj^hium form the two 
anteriormost elements of the chain of ‘ woberian ossicles ’ — 
a series of small bones which connect the air-bladder of the 
fish with its internal ear. The centra of the second and third 
vertcbric become fused together and are rej)res(^nted by a single 
large centrum — in fact the largest centrum in the entire vc^rttibral 
<*olumn. Both its anterior and posterior surfaces are deex^ly 
conciave. The anterior half of the cemtrum, representing the 
centrum of the second vertebra, l)ears a ])air of transverse 
Xiro(;(*sses which are longer and stouter than tliose of the firsts 
vertebra and are situated immediately behind the latter. The* 
posterior half of th('. centrum which jepresents the (?(aitrum ot 
the third vertebra carries on each side a flattened triangular 
bon(‘ — the tnpus — which forms the fourth and < the most ])osterior 
<*lem(Uit of the weberian ax)X)aratus and possibly re])r(^sents tht^ 
transverse ])rocess of the third V(u*t(‘bra. Stretching between tlu' 
sca])hium in front and the anterior end of tlu' tripus behind, th(n t‘ 
is a stout ligament on eacli side in whiej/ is (‘inbedded a veny 
small bony iioduJ(* with a short inwardly dir(‘ct(*d sfune-like 
[u’oeess — the Iritv.rmlarlum — wdiich forms the thii’d of tlu' series 
of weberian ossicles — thus com])leting the chain in the following 
order : the claustrum, the scuphltim, the hitercularhnn, and th(‘ 
tri])iis} Of these, the trijms ])resses against th(‘ anterior wall 


1 The Hojuoloqy of the WeJjerian 

Various attempts have been made to trace out the oxaet homolo^x 
of these ossicles. 

The claustrum and the scaphium as alrea<ly noted comjilete the neural 
andi of th(' first v"(»rtebra. The scaphium has always l>ecn hoinolop:izc(l 
with the neural arch of the first vertebra by various writers (IMuIIit, I So:), 
Nusbauni, 18S1 ; \i. Wright, 1H8,5; J 5 ridge and Haddon, 1SJ)‘1), but the 
claustrum has been regarded either as a neural spine of the first vertelira 
or as a part of the skull. IFora (1922) rc'gards the elaustrum as an addi- 
tional piece of the* neural arch of the first verti'bra. 

The intercalarinm has usually been regarded as a modified neural 
arch ot the se(!ond vertebra (Muller, 1852) but Sageinehl (1885) was oi 
opinion that it repr(3scntcd the rib of the second vi^rtobra. According fo 
Wright (1885) the neural ari'h of tin* first post-oc(M])it}d region ((foudrich. 
Studies on the Structure and Ifovelopment of Vertebrati’S, p. 592) forin.^ 
the intercalarinm. According to Bridge and Haddon (1892), this os.sicl< 
IS a compound bon(3 consisting of two elements - the neural arch of tlu 
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of the air-bladder while the scaphium fits on the membrane 
covering the 'posterior paired openings of the atrium — a median 
posterior extension of the perilymph cavity of the ear which 
lodges the median sinus endolymphatic us, and is itself contained 
in the ex-occipital bones of the skull. The neural arches of the 
second and third vertebra fused together like their centra, 
the combined neural arch consisting of three distinct j)ieces — 
two ventro-lateral and a dorsal. Each ventro-lateral piece is a 
large bony ])late which articulates ventrally with the body of 
the centrum and dorsally with the dorsal piece. The dorsal 



Kk;. o. Front view of the first and part of the second trunk vorto- 
hnc ; showing th(‘ reUitivc position of the woborian ossicles. ( xtv/ 2|). c., 
(•(‘utrutn ; cl,, claustruni ; incl.„ mtiTcalariuni ; Ug., ligament ; neural 

ai’ch ; /nr., neural cfinal ; n.s., neural spun' ; .vc., seaphiuni ; Iransverso 

process <»r lh(* first vertebra ; /-./>.% transverse' jiroccss of the second 
vertelira ; (r., trijais. 

pieeii is a large fiattened bone forming tlie dorsal portion of the 
neural arch with wl.lch are fused the flattened neural s])ines of 
the two verUdira*. These fuvsed nexiral spines form a large and 
flattened keel-like structure which extends forwards and back- 
wards, and articulates with the su])ra -occipital bone in front and 
with the neural spine of the fourth vertebra behind. The 
inwardly directed spine-like process of the intercalarium fits 
into the notch present along the anterior margin of each ventro- 
lateral piece of the two nenral arches. 

The fourth vertebra is very well-dcvelo])ed. Its centrum is 
amphiccelous. Anteriorly its neural arch and spine abut against 
the fused neural arches and sjnnes of the second and third 
vertcbra\ On each side of the centrum arise a pair of stout 


socoiul vorf-obra and its transverse process. According to Horn, the inter- 
ealariiiin represents a part or whole of th(i neural arch of the second 
Vertebra. 

The tripus has been homologizeil with either th(' transverse proc(\sscs 
of the third vertdira or its rilis (Muller, 1S5J1). Wright holds that the 
hieinal arch (probably including the rib of tlu‘ first post-oeeipital seg- 
ment) forms the tripus. According to Horn, the tripus is a (;ompoiuid bone 
lormed by the coalescence of three distinct eleimaits, tlio transverse pro- 
<'oss and rib of third verti'bra and the rib of the fourth vertebra. 
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processes — the lateral and the ventro-mesial — which are flattened 
at their distal ends. Of these, the lateral are stouter than the 
ventro-mesial processes. These processes approximate ventrally 
towards the middle line and together form a sort of vertical 
wall immediately behind the basi-occipital bone. The anterior 
end of the air-bladder rests fi^rmly against this vertical wall. 
These processes forming the vertical wall probably represent 
the transverse processes and the of the fourth vertebra. 


(2) The Caudal Vbrtebb^. 


The caudal region comprises sixteen or seventeen vertebrae. 
A typical caudal vertebra (fig. 6), like that of a trunk vertebra. 



Fig. 6. Posterior view of a 
caudal vertebra, (xcg 2|). c., 
centrum ; /t.a., heBinal arch ; ^.c., 
hsemal canal ; /t.#., haemal spine ; 
n.a., neural arch ; n,c., neural 
oan^ ; n.a., neural spine ; pUz., 
post-zygapophyses ; p.v.p., pos- 
tero -ventral process. 


n 


n.s. 



Fig. 7. Anterior view of the 
first caudal vertebra. ( x ca 
2J). c., contnim ; h.a,, hspmal 
arch ; h.c., haBmal canal ; n.a., 
neural arch ; n.a,, neural spine ; 
pr,z., pre-zygapophyses. 
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consists of a, short deeply biconcave centrum with a median 
dorsal depression, a median ventral depression and two lateral 
depressions on each side. The neural arch arises from the 
antero-lateral borders of the median dorsal depression and is 
produced above into a long backwardly directed ne/ural spine. 
Articulating processes — the %pre- and post-zygapophyses — are 
present in the same position as in a typical trunk vertebra. 
From the antero-lateral borcj^jjl of the median ventral depression 
arise a pair of processes dIHited obliquely backwards ; these, 
unlike the parapophyses of th^ trunk vertebrae, pass downwards 
and meet in the mid-ventral line, enclosing a space through which 
run the caudal artery and vein. These processes are called 
hoimal arches. Each haemal arch is produced into a backwardly 
directed hcerml spine. The bases of the haemal arches are 
thickened and broadened ; from their anterior borders arise a 
pair of small blunt processes directed forwards and downwards — 
the antero-ventral processes ; similar processes arise ventro- 
laterally from posterior end of the centrum ; these are directed 
backwards and downwards and are known as postero-ventral 
processes and correspond to the similar processes present in the 
trunk vertebras. 

The last three caudal vertebras (fig. 12) are specially 
modified for the support of the caudal fin. The last caudal 



Fig. 8. The last pre-caudal and the first four caudal vertebra? seen 
from the left. ( x ca 1 J). a.v.p.,^antero-ventral process ; c., centrum ; h.a.^ 
heemal arch ; h.s.^ haemal spine ; n.a., neural arch ; n.^., neural spine ; pp,, 
parapophyses ; pr.z., pre-zygapophyses ; pt.z,, post-zygapophyses ; p.v.p., 
postero-ventral process. 
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vertebra is ])rocluced behind into an upturned rod-Jike process — 
the iirostyle — which probably represents several fused centra of 
this posterior region. The urostyle is a solid structure with a 
groove on its ventral surface wherein fit the proximal ends of 
four flat bony rods — the hypurals. There is no trace of the 
notochord in the urostyle of the adult fish. There is good 
reason to believe that a hypural is typically formed by the 
fusion of a fin-radial with the ^iiie of a haemal arch (vide 
infra, p. 310 and footnote). If tms be true, the anteriorniost 
hypural would belong to the last caudal centrum with which it 
articulates directly, while the remaining six would re])resent the 
haemal spines of the centra fused to form the urostyle. On the 
evidence of the hypurals, therefore, the uroslyle would re])resent 
six fused centra. While the haemal sf)ines are fused with the 
fin-radials to form the hy])urals, the neural s])ine o-f the last caudal 
vertebra is free and there is a separate radial lying next to it 
adjoining tlie urostyk* on its dorsal side. 

The penultimate caudal vertebra and the ont‘ jne(H‘ding it 
are modified only to the extent that their neural and haunal 
spines are fused with the corresponding fin-radials to form the 
(pitrah and hypurals respectively. 1'hus there are altog('ther 
nine hypurals — six belonging to the urostyle and one each to 
the last tlu'ee caudal vertebrae — and iu'o c^purals, one belonging 
to the penultimate V(‘rt(‘bra and the otluT to tlu' verU‘bra 
preceding it. 

(Ji) The Skeleton of the Median Fins. 

The skeleton of the median fins co^f^sists of two sets of 
structures: (I) a series of j)arallel bony rods (talk'd the vndo- 
skeletal radial s or somactidia, and (2) tlu' dermal Jin-ratfs or 
dermoirirhia. Th(' eiukjskeletal radials lie imbedded w itliin t h(‘ 
muscles of the body and are develo])ed in th(‘ median eoniu'ctive 
tissue s('ptum which divides the Ixxly into right and left halvt's. 
Each tv])ical radial consists of threes s(‘gments : a proximal, a 
ynesial and a distal segment. The dermotriciiia su])]X 3 rt the free 
outstanding fold of the fin and are disposed on both of its sides, 
giving attachment to the radial musek's. Both the radials and 
the dermotrichia ^ are of mesoblastie origin. 

^ Th(" (lerniofrirhia of lishc.s aro of four diflVroni kinds. l?i iho 
KlMsniobraiichii and the Holocx'phali, and ])rol)nl)ly also in th(‘ Aoanlhodii 
and the lehthyotonn, these rays are unjoirded, oeeasionally branched 
and composed of a fibrous substance> of horny consisbmcy without })one- 
eclls. Such fin-rays are kiiown as ccmtotrichia. Similar rays found in 
larv^al hn-ins and at the edges of the adult fin of th(' l\'l(X)stornes are 
known as arti not rich ia. 

BesKle.s actinotrichia, the Ttileostomes an* provided with lointod, 
branched fjony dermal rays which are develo^ied outside tlu^ actinotrichia 
and are krx^wri as I e pit hi rich la. 

In the Jlipnoi are found ]ointed, branched dertnal rays of bony 
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In Labeo, the dermotrichia are jointed and branciied and 
have a bony texture, being in fact lepidotrichia. Besides lliese, 
a second set of delicate horny rays, the aciinotrichia, persist 
at the free margins of the fins. These actinotrichia are homo- 
logous with the ceratotrichia of the Klasmobranchii and the 
Holocephali. . « 

( 1 ) The Dorsal Bin. 

The dorsal fin (figs. 9 and.JO) is supported by fifteen to sixteen 



Kin. Side vu'w ol thtMlorsuI fin with (ho trunk vert('l>ra‘. ( xcc/ J). c., 
ot'nlruin ; </.?., distal piooe of radial; /./', lin-ray ;/..s7///., foranu'u for th(‘ 
.s])inal nf'rvo ; ///,/•., niosial jiavo of radial ; /?.//., neural aroh ; //..n., neural 
s]>ine ; ]il('ural rih ; 7///-, para]a)j>h\ ses ; //./*., ])roxnnal jiioee (^t 

T’adial ; prc'-zA ojq/ophyso.s ; pl.z., posi-zywapophy8(‘s ; p.v.p., po.stero- 

v'ontral process. 

lepidotrichia seated on fourteen radials. Of the three ])iee(\s of 
each radial, the proximal segment is large and more or less 
dagger-shaped in appearance and is sometimes called tin' 
niierspino'as bone or the axonost ; the mesial segment is short, 


consistency known as camptotneJua. The camptfitnclua an* alv\ays 
provided with a proximal unsegmeuted region, deeply nnheddi'd in the 
kody and covered over by the body scales. Such scak's also c'xtc'ud over 
the whole or tho greater part of the fins, overlying the dermal rays. 
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while the distal piece is still further reduced in size, being 
represented only by a double bony nodule. The fourteenth or the 
last radial is reduced and is repre^sented by the proximal segment 
only. The first interspinous bone lies between the neural spines 
of the ninth and tenth vertebrae and the last or the fourteenth 
lies between the neural spines of- the twentieth and twenty-first 
vertebne. The proximal end of each interspinous bone is narrow, 
more or less pointed and lies between two neural spines — hence 
the name interspinous bone ; the distal portion is broad and 
thickened and is really made up of four longitudinal ridges, an 
anterior and a posteTior and two laterals — which meet along the 




Fig, 10. (A) Two radials of the dorsal fin, seen from the left. (B) 
Hadial and dermal ray from in front. ( x ca IJ). d.r., distal piece of radial ; 

lepidotrich ; m.r.f mesial piece of radial ; p.r., proximal piece of 
radial. 
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axis of the bone. The distal end of each axonost is provided 
anteriorly with three facets, a median and two lateral, and 
])Osteriorly with a fourth median facet. Against the two latera 1 
facets articulate the proximal ends of the paired lcy)idotrichia, 
the mesial segment of each radial articulates with the median 
])osterior facet, while the dist^ihsegnumt of each radial articulates 
^\ith the antero-median facet. 

The mesial segment of each radial lies obliquely between 
its proximal segment and the hqudotrichia belonging to the* 
succeeding radial. At its distal end, the mesial segment carries 
the distal double bojiy nodule whieli thus comes to lie in 
connection not with its own fin-ray but with the succ(‘(^ding 
liri-ray (fig. lOA). 

The distal segment of a radial thus comes to lie between 
the proximal ends of the two opposing lepidotrichia of a fin -ray 
which really belongs to the siic(^eeding radial of the fin. The 
three segmenis of each radial are thus disposed in an obliquely 
backward direction, the mesial and distal segments lying behind 
the proximal segment at its up})er end. 

Of the sixteen fin-rays, the first three are unbranched 
and are s])ine-like in appearance, increasing in size 
from in front backwards while the remaining are branched 
and are thick and rounded proximally but thin and flattened 
distally. Except the first two, all the rays are jointed 
and the jointifig is more conspicuous towards the distal 
end than at the base of the fin, where the divisions become 
obliterated. The branching is due to a repeated subdivision of 
the growing distal ends of the lepidotrichia. The lepidotrichia 
are present on bot’t sides of the fin, but as they lie closely 
apposed together, they form apparently a single ray, which can, 
however, be easily split into two longitudinally. At their 
proximal extremity the two lepidotrichia slightly diverge and 
enclose between them the distal segment of the preceding radial 
to which they are firmly attached by ligaments. At their distal 
ends, the paired lepidotrichia enclose between them slender, 
^mjointed structures of horny consistency, the acMnotrichia, The 
actinotrichia are very short and rarely extend along more 
than one or two joints of the enclosing lepidotrichia. 

The first three fin-rays are carried by the laterally expanded 
distal end of the proximal segment of the first radial, the third 
fin-ray which is the largest of the three, being the fin-ray proper 
of the first radial element. The last or the sixteenth ray is 
supported by the fourteenth radial. All the remaining fin-rays 
are supported by the proximal segments of their corresponding 
radials. 


(2) The Anal Fin. 

The anal fin (fig. 1 1 ) consists of a series of eight fin-rays, 
supported by seven radials. Of the seven radials, the first 
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Ficj. II. Anal fm with its corresponding vertohroe. ( x ca If), a.v.p,, 
aiitoro-v'cntral process ; r., oontrum ; r/.r., distal pir(x* of radial ; /.r., fin 
ray ; h.a,, hsamal arcli ; h.s., hicmal spine ; m.r.. mesial jiiece oi radial ; 
a. a., neural arch; h.6\, neural spine; p.r., proximal piece of rndial : 
pr.z.y pre-zygapophysi's ; pLz., post-zygapophyses ; p.v.p., postero- 

ventral process. 

six are well-developed, while the seventh is small. The 
structure of the radials and the fin-rays and their articulations 
are very similar to those of the dorsal tin. The first inter- 
spinous bone lies in between the luemal 8pinei=^ of the twenty- 
fifth and twenty-sixth vertebra*, while the sixth lies between 
the hamal s])inea of the twenty-eighth and twenty- ninth vertebra. 
The first three fin -rays are iinbranched while the rest are 
branched. They are transversely jointed flexible structures 
with more or less flattened distal ends. The ])osterior rays 
decrease in size when followed backwards. 

(3) The Cacpal Fin. 

The caudal fin (fig. 12) is a large vertically expanded 
structure, su])i)ortcd by a number of flattened bony rods which 
lie on both the dorsal and ventral sides of the nrostyle. Three 
bony rods — ^two ejmrals and a free radial — lie on the dorsal 
side of the nrostyle while nine rods — the hypurals — lie on the 
ventral side of the nrostyle. The cpurals and the hypurals 
vary in size but together with the nrostyle form a symmetrical 
vertical structure to wliich the fin-rays are attached in two 
symmetrical halves. According to Goodrich,' the epurals 
represent neural spines which have fused with the radials, while 
the hypurals represent haemal spines fused with the radials. 
It may be noted that behind the two epural bones, one separate 


1 Goodrich, E, S. — SUidks on the Structure and Development of T^cr- 
tehrates, pp. 101 and 109 (London : 1930). 
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radial persists and lies immediately on the dorsal side of the 
iirostyle adjoining the free neural spine of the last caudal 
vertebra. The two epurals and the separate radial support the 
original epichordal lobe of the tail fin which is very much reduced 
but persists dorsally at the base of the fin. It contains only 
nine small fin-rays which do<itU reach the extremity of the fin. 
These rays are all unbranched but the last four are jointed. 
Of the nine fin-rays, four are carried by the first epural, three 
by the second epural while the remaining two are carried by the 
free radial. 



Fm. J2. FauSal fin and the caudal vertebne. ( x m Nat. size), cr.v.ji., 
antero-viaitral process ; c., centrum ; e./., epichordal lobe ; cp., epural ; f.r., 
fin-ray ; /no., fncmal arch ; /n/., hy|X)chor<lal lobe ; hannal spine 
hy., hyjniral : /i.o., neural arch ; n.s., neural .spmc ; pr. z., prc-zygapophys(»s : 
pf.z.^ post-zygapophyscs ; postero-vxnitral process; m., radial; 

/imv., urosfylo. % 

By far the greater part of the adult tail fin is really the 
original hyiuichordal lobe which is suyiported by the urostyle 
and the hyjiurals. This hvpochordal lobe becomes secondaril\ 
divided into a dorsal and a ventral portion, the dorsal con- 
taining fell jointed fin-rays and the ventral nine. Besides 
these nine rays, the ventral portion carries another seven fin- 
rays whh^h, like those of the epichordal lobe, are unbrancdied 
and do not reach the extremity of the fin. They lie at the base 
of the fin at its junction with the body on the ventral side. 

The dorsal lobe is supported by the urostyle and fon?' 
hypurals which lie next to the urostyle on its ventral side. Th(‘ 
dorsalmost hypiiral is the smallest while the ventralmost is the 
largest. Of the ten fin-rays in the dorsal lobe, the urostyle 
carries only one, the first three hypurals carry two rays each 
while the last hypural carries three rays. The first fin-ray is 
unbranched while the remaining nine are branched. 

The ventral lobe is supported by five hypurals, the first 
or the most posterior of which lying next to the dorsal hypurals 
is fused with the base of the nrostvk* on its v’^entral side ; the 
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second hypural lies free and is only connected with the posterior 
end of the last centrum by means of connective tissue : the third 
hypural articulates directly with the ventral side of the last 
centrum, the fourth articulates with the centrum of the penult- 
imate caudal vertebra, wdiile the fifth hypural fuses with the 
centrum of the vertebra preceding the last two. Of the nine 
fin-rays which form by far the greater jjart of the ventral lobe, 
the first hypural carries two, the second and thii’d hypurals 
carry three rays each w^hile the fourth hypural carries only one 
ray. The first eight are branched while the last or the ninth 
ray is unbranched. Of the seven small fin-rays, which do not 
reach the extremity of the fin, tw^o are carried by the fourth 
hy2)ural while remaining five are carried by the fifth or the 
ventralmost hypural. The fin-rays of the caudal fin, like those 
of the dorsal and anal fins, are jiaired structures, capable of 
being split into two longitudinally. The two lepidotrichia of a 
ray diverge at their 2)r()ximal ends and enclose between them ihe 
distal ends of the epurals, the urostyle, and the hyf)urals. 
Distally the two lepidotrichia enclose between them a 2)air of 
short actinotri cilia. Each ray is thick and rounded proximally 
but thin and flattened distally. 

In Bohu the posterior end of the notochordal axis (the 
urostyle) is bent U2)wards and therefore the e])ichordaI lobe is 
very much reduced and includes very few (only nine) fin-rays ; it 
is the hypochordal lobe (carrying twenty -sir ‘fin-rays) w^hich 
forms the major portion of the caudal fin and is divided 
secondarily into a so-called dorsal and a ventral lobe. Externally 
the two lobes are equal in size and are symmetrically jilaced, but, 
as pointed above, the greater part of the skeleton of the caudal 
fin lies ventral to the vertebral axis and is really asymmetrically 
])laced. Such an outwardly symmetrical tail fin is called 
homocerculJ 

1 In sorae^ fishes the vertebral axis is continued straiuiht into the 
caudal fin, thus dividing the latter into two equal and continuous lobes — 
a dorsal or fhc epichordal lobe and a ventral or the hypochordal lobe. 
Such a caudal fiTi, symmetrical both externally and internally, is called 
protocercal (diphycercal). This condition is generally regarded as the 
most primitive and occurs in the Holocephali, Dipnoi, Polypterus, and a 
few Selachii and Teleostei. 

In some other fishes the posterior end of the notochord along with 
the vertebral axis is bent dorsalwards and the fin -rays are distributed 
asymmetrically on the two sides of the vertebral column, the ventral 
hypochordal lobe of the fin being much Tnore developed than the 
epichordal. Such a caudal fin, asymmetrical both externally and 
internally, is called heterocercal. Such tails are found in nearly all the 
Ela.smo))ranchii together with the Chondrostei, Lepidosteus^ and Aniia, 

In a great majority of Teleostean fishes, the vertebral axis is bent 
upwards and is shortened giving rise to a very much reduced epichordal 
lobe and a much enlarged hypochordal lobe. The hypochordal lobe 
further becomes secondarily divided into two symmetrical dorsal and 
ventral lobes. Such an externally symmetrical but internally asym- 
metrical tail-fin is called homocercal. 
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(C) The JRlhs. 

The ribs (figs. 1, 4 and 9) are a series of paired segmcntally 
arranged bony rods, attached to the distal ends of the parapo- 
physes of the trunk vertebrae. These are known as pleural ribs, 
of which there are seventeen^ psLirn, the first pair being always 
attached to the fifth trunk vertebra. These ribs are long and 
slender and curve downwards and backwards between the 
muscles and the peritoneum, thus encircling the abdominal 
cavity. The proximal end of each rib is dilated, while the distal 
end is slender and more or less pointed. The anterior ribs are 
thicker and more curved than the posterior ones. 

Associated with tiiese pleural ribs are a second series of 
rib-like bones, the inter ^muscular bone^. These are slender 
curved bones, Y-shaped in appearance, the two limbs of the Y 
being directed proximally and the shank distally. They arise 
from the ni'ural arch of each vertebra both in the trunk and 
caudal regions, curve outwards and upwards and slightly back- 
wards. Their distal ends may be unifid, bifid or multifid. 
They serve to support the connective tissue septa between the 
myomeres. 

The vertebrae, myotonies, and the inter- muscular bones show 
a typical segmental arrangement. 

(/>) The Skull. 

The chondrorraniam^ of Teleostei, like that of most 
Gnathostomes, consists essentially of a posterior basal plate to 
which the auditory capsules become attached and an anterior 
trabecular region connected with the nasal capsules. The 
])rimitive side-walP is very incomplete and is derived from an 
orbital cmiilage w’hich joins the auditory capsule behind and the 
nasal capsule in front. The visceral palato-quadrate arch arti- 
culates with the auditory caiisule behind by an otic process and 
with the trabecular region in front by a basal process, 

* The skull of an adult specimen of Labeo rohita is an extremely 
complex structure ; it is fully ossified and is composed of a 
large number of both replacing and investing bones. It consists 


Lastly, many Teloost-<nuis show eases of disguised or modified 
homocerey. Jn Angu ill i formes, Notopteridoe, (Tymnarchida?, Macruridte, 
ZoaroidfP, etc., the hy[>oohordal fin is redue(Ml in size while the dorsal 
and anal fins elongate until a continuous fin-folrl is re-establish<Ki. Such 
tails are called isocercal. Again, in Fierasfer and Orthofjorhrufi, the 
caudal fin completely disappears and the axis becomes trun(*atf‘d, 
resulting in what is called a (fephgrocercal tail. 

^ Goodrich -Studies on the Structure and Development of Vertebrates, 
p. 232 (London : 1930). 

2 Goodrich — ‘ The pila antotioa of other groups fails to develop 
in Teleostomes, possibly on account of the formation of a posterior cye- 
musclo canal ibid,, p. 245. 
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Fic;. l.’i. Dorsal view of the skull, 6.0., hasi-oeeipital ; (Ut.ch.^ 

channel lodging the dorsal aorta; e.eth,, eoto-ethinoid ; eo., ex -occipital ; 
ep.ot.^ epiotic ; fenestra ; fr.^ frontal ; fnud.^ hyonmndibular ; fr/.o., 
iiifra-orbital ; /ac., lacryinal ; nmx.^ maxilla; ntxth.^ inesethinoid ; n., 
nostril; mi., nasal; o., orbit; op., opercular; ox., occipital spine; par., 
parietal ; pmx., pre-niaxilla ; p.ob., post-orbital ; por.p., par-(»ccipital 
process; 710./., post-frontaJ ; pr.ob., pre-orbital; pr.op.^ pre-opereular : 
pt.ot.f pterotic ; pt.p., pterotic process ; r., rostral ; s.oc.y spiira-oecipital . 
s.orb., supra-orbital ; ,s.temp., snpra-temporal ; snpra-tompora’ 

f2;roove, 

of : (1) the cranium, enclosing and protecting the brain, (2) tlu‘ 
sense-capsules (the olfactory and the auditory) which protect 
the olfactory and auditory organs, and (3) the visceral arches. 
which form the two jaws, the suspetisorium for the jaws, ant 
the hyobranchial skeleton to support the gills. Of these, th( 
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cranium and the sense capsules are immovably united together 
and form ofie compact structure — the skull proper^ while the 
visceral skeleton is only loosely attached to the cranium and 
the sense caj)sules in a dried skull. 

We shall first describe the skull proper and then the visceral 
skeleton. ^ • 

(1) The Skull Proper. 

The skull proper (figs. 13-18) forms an elongated wedge- 
shaped structure, the anterior being the thin end and the 
posterior the thicik end of the wedge. The skull is about one 
and a half times as long as it is broad and at its broadest nearly 
twice as broad as it is deep at the posterior c^rid. The dorsal 
surface of the skull is completely covered with bones ; it is flat 
in the mid-dorsal line but slopes gradually towards the sides 
thus forming a more or less convex dorsal surface. The extreme 
])osterior portion of the dorsal surface of the skull is slightly 
depressed forming a shallow groove — the supra-iemporal groove — 
which extends from the postero- lateral margins inwards to the 
median occipital spine. The posterior surface of the skull forms 
a more or less straight vertical plate perforated by the median 
foramen imtgniim and two large oval fenestra^ one on either side 
of the median line. Ventrally the skull is incomplete : there are 
two large and deep depressions in the posterior region one on 
either side of the* middle line which are surrounded by the otic 
bones and are filled during life with strong dorsal muscles of 
the inferior pharyngeal bones. Similarly, there are two more or 
less trifingular cavities — the orbits — in the anterior region for 
lodging the eye-ball.^ Along the mid-ventral line, however, the 
skull is completely covered with bone. At the j)osterior end, 
the mid- ventral region of the skull is prolonged behind into a 
large vertebra- like process ])earing a flat ventral plate — the so- 
called masticator 1 / procem. 

The skull proper can bo distinguished into : (1) a posterior 
occipital region, connected with the vertebral column ; (2) the 
otic regions, comprising the bones of the auditory capsules ; (3) 
an orhito-temporal region ; and (4) an anterior nasal or ethmoidal 
region . 

(a) The Occipital Region. — The occipital region forms the 
posterior part of the skull in the median line, being marked by the* 
]>resence of a small median o])ening, the foramen magnum, 
through which the spinal cord is continued into the brain. The 
occipital region is formed of a supra-occipiial, a hasi -occipital, and 
the paired e.r-occipital bones. 

The supra -occipital forms the median posterior ]K*rtion of 
the dorsal surface of the skull roofing the cranial cavity behind. 
It is more or less convex on its outer surface but concave on its 
inner. Two distinct portions can be distinguished in the supra - 
occipital bone, i.e. (1) a dorsal portion and (2) a postero- inferior 
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portion. The dorsal portion is wider at its anterior than at its 
posterior end and is overlapped by the parietals in front while 
laterally it adjoins the epiotic bones. From its dorsal surface 
arises a median vertical crest — the occipital spine or keel — which 
is flanked by two prominent but low crests ; these converge 
below to form a median wedge-skj\ped process inserted between 
the dorsal ends of the two ex-occipitals. This median wedge- 
shaped process together with the converging portions of the low 
lateral crests constitute the postero-inferior portion of the 
supra-occipital. The supra-occipital in Labeo does not form the 
dorsal boundary of the foramen magnum but, on the other 
hand, is completely shut off from it. 

The ex-occipitals are large and extensive bones, each con- 
sisting of (1) a basal plate forming ]mrt of the floor of the cranial 
cavity, (2) a large wing-like lateral par-orci pital process which 
not only forms the side-vv'all of the cranial cavity but also forms 
the posterior boundary of the auditory capsule, and (3) a small 
dorsal process enclosing the foramen magnum. The basal plate 
of each ex-occipital is a flat j)iece of bone which me(;ts the 
corresponding plate of the other side in the mid-vtuitral line and 
forms the hinder portion of the floor of the cranial cavity, the 
two basal plates together completely covering the anterior half 
of the basi-oceipital bone. The }>ost(irior end of each basal ])late 
])resf‘uts an obliquely flattened surface by which it articulates 
behind with tlie basi-oecipifal ; th(‘ inner sunraccs of the two 
basal ])lates by wliich they articulate^ with each other ai*e 
grooved and the two grooves oji articulation enclose a narrow 
canal in which lies the median sinas endolym phaticm'<} Laterally 
each ex-occipital is expanded into a laige^n ing-lik(‘ process, the 
two parts of which lie almost at right angles to each other. The* 
outer larger part forms the main ]K)rtion of the ]>ost(Tior vertie^al 
wall of the skull while' the smaller inner part of each wing 
forms the side -wall of the cranial cavity and part of the imier 
posterior wall f)f the ventral cup-like hollow of the auditory 
region. Each wing-like process is suturally connected dorsally 
both wdth the pterotic and the epiotic. 17ie inner surface of 
each wing bears a w^ell-markeel ridge which is continuous with a 
similar ridge on the pterotic on the one hand and the pro-oti(^ 
on the other and encloses a y)art of the horizontal semi-circular 
canal of the internal ear. Besides, this wing-like portion also 
encloses a part of the posterior scuni-circular canal. Posteriorly, 
on each side of the middle line, each ex-occipital gives off a small 
dorsal process which meets the corresponding process of the other 


1 In Cypriniformos, the right and left membranous labyrinths of the 
internal ear join across below the medulla by a transverse canal ; fronJ 
this canal are given off postcTiorly a pair of lateral ontgrow^ths, the saccuh 
and a median outgrowth, the sinm endolymph aliens. (Goodrich - 
Studies on the Structure and Development of Vertebrates, p. 591 (London : 
1930). 
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internally lies a large oval fenestra. This fenestra pierces the 
ex-o(ieij)ital of each side and forms a characteristic feature of 
the skull of Cyprinoid fishes. It is covered over by a thick 
tough membrane in the living condition. 

The hast -occipital is a large drain-] )i])e sha|)ed boiu' thickest 
in the middle. It is about twk^© as Jong as it is wide. The 
posterior half of tlu' bone presents tlu' a])])(‘arance of an o]jen 
drain, while in the anterior half, the ‘ drain ' is roofed over by 
a vertebra-like bony piece — the occipital condyle. The postcTior 
surface of the occipital condyle beais a dticp conical de])ression 
like tliat of a ccMitrum, to which the vertc'bral column is atta('h(‘d 
by ligaments without a distinct articulation. The edges of the 
pOvSterior ‘ open drain-lik(‘ ’ part su])])ort the first three v(‘rte])ra% 
while th(i drain-channel itself serves to lodge' the dorsal aorta. 
On its ventral surface, th(‘ basi-occi])ital bc^ars a large oval 
masticatory process^ wliich is covered over during life by a 
horny ])ad : behind the masticatory [)rocess, the bone' is j>rodueed 
into a prominent mid-ventral ridge'. 

In front of the' occipital condyle, the I )asi -occipital is 
compressed dorso-ventrally and presents two longitudinal shallow 
grooves oji its dorsal surfac<', each of w hich forms a closi'd eajial 
in conjunction with a corresponding groove on th(‘ vt'ntial 
surface of each ex-o(}(a‘])ital. Tlu'se lateral c.anals lodge' th(‘ two 
sacculi^ of the internal car. In a complete skull, the dorsal 
surface of this antc'rior ()art of the basi-oc^ij)ital is entii’ely 
covered over by the basal plates of the tw^o ex-occi]>itals. 
Anteriorly the basi-oc(;i])ital is suturally coniu'ctc'd with tlu' hind 
end of the parasx)henoid. 

All the bones of tlu' occi])ital regain are x)r('ced('d by 
cartilage and are therefore replacing bonevs. 

(b) The Otic Region . — The auditory capsule in the skull of all 
craniates lies morj)hologically between the facial and the glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves. In the Teleostei, each auditory capsule 
develops from an indexiendent otic cartilage wliich becomes connec- 
ted below with the parachordals ; the otic cartilage grows round 
the membranous labyrinth of the ear and in the adult is ty^ncally 
ossified into a grouj^ of five bones — the prootic^ the epiotic, the 
sjihenotic, the pterotic, and the opisthotic. In Rohu, the opistholic 
is absent ® and the remaining four otic bones form a compact 
structure having the apiiearaiice of an inverted cup, one on each 

1 According to Nnsbaum’s recent account, three vertebral segments 
in Cyprinus combine with the skull beViind the vagus foramen to form 
the basi -occipital region ; and the hsomal arches of the second and third 
fuse to form the large ventral masticatory process enclosing the aorta 
while their neural spines contribute to the supra-occipital. (Goodrich — 
Stitdies on the Structure and Development of Vertebrates^ p. 592 (London : 
1930). 

* cf. Footnote, p. 314. 

8 It is possible that it fuses early with the ex-occipital forming the 
par-occipital process. 
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side of the hinder part of the cranial cavity. In a cleaned skull, 
tiie hollow of each auditory capsule is eTn})ty but in the living 
fish the hollow is filled ii]) by the dorsal muscles of the inferior 
pbaryng(*al bones. 

The proof Ic is a lai'ge irregular bojie which forms the antero- 
ruesial wall of the auditory qipsule and lodges a portion of the 
ant(Ti()r vertical and horizontal semi-circular canals. We can 
r(iughlv distinguisli two ])oi‘tioiis in this bone — (1) a large thick 
V( Hfro-hilernl portion and (2) a small /ufm// porCm//, the t-wo form- 
ing au angle of about 120*^ with (‘ach other and separated by a 
ridge whicl) is v(U‘y well-marked anteriorly. Dorsally, the poste- 
rior jwt of the VTmt ro- lateral portion of the ])rootic is produced 
into a process which meets tlu‘ corr(\s ponding process of the 
(>])p()site sid(j in tlu' middle line, leaving an anterior V-shaped 



Fj<j. to. Latia-al viow of the skull. ( x C(i{), ang., angular; art., articular ; 
b.o., basi -occipital : c., centruxTi ; cL, dentary ; d.p., dorsal process of 
ex-or;cipital : c.eth,, ccio-cthiuoid ; ai.pt., endo-ptcrygoid ; eo., ex-occipital : 
cp.vt., (‘])iot.ic ; fonoatra ; Jr., frontal ; hwd., hyoinandibular ; inf.o., 
mfra-orbital ; int.op., inter-opcrcnlar ; lac., lacrymal ; maxiUa, 

m.Hh., mesothinoid ; m.p., masticating process of basi-occipital ; mt.pt., 
niet a -pterygoid ; n., nostril ; mi., nasal ; o., orbit ; o.c., occipital condyle ; 
op., opiTcalar ; or.n.c., anterior opening of the orbito-nasal canal ; o.s,, 
occipital spine ; par., parietal ; prtix., pre-maxilla ; p.ob., post-orbital ; 
po.j., post-frontal ; pr.ob., x^re-orbital ; Xmvoi)ercular ; ptg., ecto- 

})tcrygoid ; pt.ot., pterotic ; pt.p., })terotic process ; q., quadrate ; r.. 
rostral ; s.oc., supra-occijiital ; s.op., sub-opercular ; a.orb., supra- 
orbital ; s.temp., supra-tomporal ; sgm., symplectic ; t.p.^, transverse 
process of lirst vertebra. 

notch for the pituitary fossa ; ventrally, the vontro-lateral 
portions of the two prootics do not meet in the middle line but 
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articulate raesially with the paraspheiiokl. 'rh(‘ prootic has a 
large seTui-eireular anterior border which articulates below^ with 
the ali-sphenoid, laterally with tlie s])henotic^ and dorsally with 
the pt erotic. The postcu’ior border is more or h'ss straight and 
vertical and articulates with the anterior edge of the ex-oeeipital. 
Embedded in its inner wall wdiieh 'jonstitutes the ]K)sterodateral 
wall of the cranial cavity, lie the ampulhe of the semi-circular 
canals and the utriculns of the internal (‘ar. On its jiostero- 
(lorsal surface just beneath the medulla lu*s the transverst* 
Canal joining tlu* two membranous labyrinths. The hifenJ 
portion of the prootic presents a (‘oncave surface and forms tlui 
iiiiKT anterior wall of the auditorx ca])su!e. It articulates wdth 
the ex-oeci])ital and th(‘ epiotic b(‘hind and with the sfihenotict 
in front. 

The epiotic is a bowl-shaped bom‘ which forms th(‘ greater 
]»art of the root of the auditory ca])sul(‘ Lookc‘d at from tlie 
ventral side, it shows the dec'p hollow of tlu' bov\l and is (;om- 
pletelv suiTomidt‘d by th(‘ (‘X-occipital behind and th(‘ sfihenot ic 
ill front, while tlie ]>terotio lies on its out(*r and the prootit' 
on its imuT side. On tlH‘ dorsal surface of tlu* skull, the e])iotic 
is se(‘n to lie on each side of the* nu'dian su])ra-oecipital and is 
('va‘rlapp(‘d b\ tlie (losterior (‘dg(‘ of the jiai’ictal in front and 
siiturallv conn(‘et(‘d with the dorsal border of tlu' par-occipital 
j)ro(*ess of the ex-occi])ital On its out(‘r boriha*. the (*])iotic is 
produc('d into a splmt-like ])roce.ss which ])a'/tially cov(ts tlu^ 
post(M’ior ])art <')f tin* ])terotic bone. The (‘piotic lodg(‘s a portion 
of tlie anterior and tlu* ]>osterior V(‘rtieal s(‘mi-cireular (finals 

The pterotir is a largi* irr<‘gularl\ triangular bonc' wliieh 
tonus tlu* outer wall of tin* auditory capsuk* and (aiclosc's a [lart 
of th(* horizontal semi-circular canal. Its antiuior ])ortion is at 
a higher lev(d lying flusii with the pari(‘tals and the frontals 
wink' the posu*rioj* portion pterotir /norov.s is at a lowta* 

iev(*j and is coniK'cted with th(‘ epiotic and the ])ar-()ecipital 
]>roc(‘ss of the ex-occi])ital bone. Its outer i*r(*scentic bord(‘r 
is smooth but the inner bordi r is very much cnmated to form 
articulating wavy sutures with the frontals, the ])arietals and 
the epioties. The ventral side of the pterotic jiresents an uneven 
surface witli a strongly marked ridge which is continuous witli 
similar ridges on the ox-occipital and the prootic, thus forming 
a continuous (ircular ridge which encloses the horizontal 
semi-circular canal of the internal ear. The outer edg(* 
is connected with the upper border of the opercular bone 
by means of stout ligaments, while a small supra -temporal 
bone fits into a shallow depression lying near the junction of 
the pterotic process with the main anterior portion of the 
pterotic. Lymg immediately behind and })eneath the supra- 
temporal is the post-temporal w^hich covers the greater part of 
the pterotic process. On its ventro-lateral border, the pterotkt 
prcvsents a well-marked shallow groove* — the hyorruindibiilar 
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groove — which continues into a similar groove on the sphenotic in 
front. Into this groove fits the upj)er tnid of the hyomandibnlar 
bone, b\' means of whi(‘li the jaws are siispenrlecl to tlie craniinn. 
3'he sphtyiotic is anteriormost of the auditory boiK^s 



h.o,^ l»Msi (K'cijMfal . fiMf hr'sl, mvothI, aiui tliiid 1 a.UM'l'K >st 0 i*rU ra\'; 
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iiKi.w, rna\illa : ni.rfh., iiu'soilunuid ; inasticHtiric; of basi- 

off'jpital ; nit.pt.y Tii<.*ta-}jtor\ jjjoid ; tni/., inytKloino ; zz., z)rhit ; o.c., oix-ipital 
(‘oiidyle ; oZ/^v., olfac'tory sac ; op., opercular; orb..y)h., <»r})it()-‘<pheuoid ; 
O.S., occipital spine ; pai., palatine; par., picietal ; purs., pa ra -‘Sphenoid ; 
ph.hr., pharyn^(t-hranc*hial ; pyur., pre-ma\:illa ; p.oh.. post-orbital; 
pr.op., pr(‘-opereular ; jir.of., ]irootio ; ptfj.. ecto- pterygoid ; r/„ cjuadrat<‘ ; 
r.. rostral ; s.c., saccular canal ; s.oc.. supra -occipital ; s.op., sub-oyiercular ; 
s orh.t Hupra-orbital ; sph.of.. sphenotic; sipyi., syra]>lectic ; \’ai uit y 
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lodged ; r.‘-, vacuity through which the posterior verti(*al and horizontal 
semi-circular canals leave the otic bones to join the utriculus ; vo.. \'onicr ; 

III, and IV. foramina for th(' first, third, and fourth cranial nerv(‘s ; 
Va, foramen for the ophtiialinic division of the fifth cranial ncrv*‘ ; 
f 6, foramen for the main branch of the fifth cranial nerve ; hV, foramen 
for the sixth cranial nerve ; Vila, foramen for the ophthalmic division 
of the seveaith cranial nerve; Vllb, foramen for the main branch of 
the seventh cranial nerve; IX, X, foramen for the ninth and ttnitli 

<‘r‘Sni«l XT' y ^ !• -1 * • *1 
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aud forms the front wall of tlie auditory capsule and the posterior 
bomidarv of the orbit in front. It articulates with the prootic 
behind, with the j)terotic, the parietal and th(^ frontal above and 
with the ali-s})henoid below. It consists of two f)ortions ; (I) 
the body of the sfdienotie and (2) the Y-shaped anterior process 
The body of the s])henotic is roughly triangular in outline and 
bears two eonieal ])its, one of which has a s])ongy base and 
forms a portion of tlu' anterior wall of the auditory cajisuh' 
wliih* the other abuts on the cranial cavity. The Y-shap(Mi 
anterior proc(\ss lies hori/ontalK ; its basal limb aiticulates in 
front with th(‘ outer projecting jioint of the fi*ontal ; tlu' u])])(‘r 
limb is slender but the low^er limb is thick and bears a shallow 
gi*oov(‘ which is continuous with a similar groove on tlu* ])1(‘i‘otic. 
th(* two together forming the hgo mandibular groove. 

All th(^ four bones of the auditory capsuh^ are replacing 
bones. 

(r) Thi. Orbi/o-femporat Region. — Th(‘ eirbiio -temporal region 
includes (a) the lemjioral or sphenoidal region and [b') thc‘ orbits 

(a) Tht' sphenoidal rigion comprises : (a) iho jiariefal region, 
including th(‘ parie.tals. tin* ali-sphenoids, and the jiosterior jiart 
of th(* para-sphenoid , and (ft) tlu' frontal region, including th(‘ 
fronfals. the orbito-sphenoids, and tlu^ anterior i>art of the para- 
sphenoid Kesid(‘s these, there is another bom*— -the sujira- 
te.m poral is situat(‘d at the latero-posterior anglt‘ of the 
skull in clos(* ridation with the ujipc'i* vnd of the piadoral girdl(‘ 
and whi(‘h shoukl also b(‘ in(‘lud(‘d in this region. 

(a) Tun eAKTETAT. 

Tlu* parietal H an* a pair of large* rectangular df rmal hoiK*^ 
suturally connected with each otlu‘r in the* mid-dorsal lint* 
The anterior edge t)f (‘ach parietal is comu'cted with tlu* 
posterior edge of tiu' tiontal, Avhik* the lateral edgt* ov(*i‘laps 
the mesial (*dge of tlu* ])t(*rotic and tlu* nu'sio-dorsal surfa(‘e 
of the s])hcnotic. Posteriorly tlu* two lK)n(‘s an* conn(*ctt*d 
wath and partially overlaj) the supra-ottcipital and the (‘piotu* 
bones. 1die ])Osterior edge of (*ach pari(‘tal lH*ars a shallow 
groove for the attachnK‘nt of muscles cov(*ring the ])ost(‘rior 
part of tlu* skull. The V(*ntral surfaces of tlu* two boiu‘s form 
part of tlu* roof of the cranial cavity. 

The ah -sphenoids are a pair of irregular boiu's, each (‘on- 
sisting of a hori>.ontal basal piece and a vertical process arising 
from the dorsal surface of the basal jiiect*. Looked at from tlu* 
ventral surface, (‘ach basal ])ie(*e ])r(‘S(*nts a jagged surface, and 
the two basal fiieces meeting in the middle line leave a ^^-sha])ed 
notch at both tlu* anterior and the posterior (‘:uls. The notch at 
the tuisterior (*nd is connuent with a vacuity left b(‘tw(*(*n tlu* 
dorso-rnesial ends of the two ])rootics thus forming tlu* elongat(‘d 
oval pituitary fossa. Into the ant(*Tior noLdi fit the ])ost(‘ro- 
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mesial portions of the orhito-sphenoids, thus completing tlie 
cranial floor *at this place. The j)osterior edge of each basal 
])ie(5e articulates with the prootie. The vertical longitudinal 
j)rocess of each ali-spluuioid forms the lateral wall of the cranial 
cavity in this region, while externally it forms the inTuu* wall of 
the ])ost(‘rir)r ])art f)f the orh^.* The verii(;al pro(‘ess articulat(‘s 
posteriorly witli the spluMiotie, dorsally with the veaitrai ridg(‘- 
like outgrowth of the frontal and anteriorly wdth tlie orbito- 
sphenoid 


f.h,& p. v.s.c. f.p. v.s.c. 



mid ioi ]i<»i i/,(»iilal mid postieior seini-<*iroular 

canals ; / , toiMineii tor ])<)stfrnir \ rrt leal soiui-circidai i*anid ; /loc />., 
par-uccipital pr(H‘<*s> , IX, V, 1oi«uii'Mi lor tlio uiiilli mid tenth crmiial 
nervi's : X/, toranien f|r the oecMpito-spnisd ni'ie’e. 

(^) TjfK FRONTAL KFttrON. 

In front of tlu* iiarietjds. the roof iif the skull is formed 
by th(‘ t\\o large /rm/ /a As*, which oceut>y about one-half of the 
dorsal surface of tlu* skull and are eoiuu'cted witli t‘aeh otlu‘r 
by a me(lia,n suture. The anterior margin of (‘ach frontal is 
slightly convex tind articulates mesiall\ with tlu^ ])oster:or talge 
of the si'fhnfoid, and laterally with the nasitl and the erfo- 
efhmoid of its own sidi' Tlie lateral margin of each frontal 
bears a large triangular projection, thus forming a concave 
antero-lateral (‘dg(> and similarly a concave postiTo-lateral ('dgc*. 
Along tin* anterO'lat(*ral edge articulates tin* s/tpra-orhdnl 
ossification, wdiile the postt*ro-lateral etlge articulates xeiit rally 
with th(" V-shaped antiTior ])roeess of the sphenotic and laterally 
w'ith the )K)^t-fro)ifal ossification and the anii'rior end of the 
'[di\roiic. Idle [losterior margin of the frontal is irr(‘gular in 
outline and articulates with the anterior edge of the jiarictal. 

The ventral surfaei* of each frontal jiresents two well-marked 
I’idges ; one of them is a low ridge lying beneath the lat(‘ral 
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triangular projection, along which the lateral process of the 
sphenotic articulates with the frontal ; while the second is a 
high ridge about an iiu^h in length which articulates with th(‘ 
vertical process of the ali- and orbito-sjdienoids and with tlu' 
e(‘to-eth!noid in front. The portion of the frontal internal to 
this high ridge forms the roof oif «the cranial cavity, while the 
portion of cac*h frontal between the two ridges forms the roof 
of the orbit. 


S.C 


o.c 


m.p 


da.ch. 



Fk;. is. Dorsal ot 

tho l)asi*o<'cipiljil. ( X ;). 
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dorsal Hoita; tK.p., luasticat- 
in^ profOhs of l)a.si-()c(*i])ilal ; 
o.c., occipital coiidyk* , -v.r., 
saccular canal. 


The orbito-sphcHoiJ forms the floor 
as well as the middle [lortion of the 
inner wall of the orbit and lies in 
front of the ali-sphenoid. Like lh(‘ 
ali-s))henoi(l, it consists of a hori- 
zontal basal piece and ti vertical loyigl- 
ludinal process, the inner edges of 
the two basal pieces rnetding in the 
mid-\(adral line. Ventrally each 
basal piet^e presents a broken surftice 
l)ut dorsally it is smooth and fortus 
])artly the lioor of th(' orbit and 
partly the floor of the cranial cm ity 
— the two parts being vseparat(‘d by 
the \ertical longitudinal ])roeess 
The anterior (^Ige of the orbito- 
.spluaioid art ieulatesiwith th<^ j>ost(‘ro- 
mesial edge of tlie ecto-ethmoid while 
the ])f)sterior (‘dge articulates ^\it]l 
th(‘ ali-sphenoid. 

The parn-spf^moid ‘ is a vt‘r\ knig 
cross-shaped bone winch covers a 
large ])art of the ventral surface of 
the cranium It (‘xtf‘i)ris fi‘om tli(* 
hiiul end of tin* l)asi-oeei[atal boiK‘ 
right up to lh(» vomer in front and 
splint-like bodv, with a cross-])ie(e 
side. The lateral ])rocesses ar(‘ 
middle of the bone just 
lminediat(dv 


consists of a long, thin, 
or a lateral proca^ss on (*ith< 
flat and wing-like and lie about tin 
b(mcath th(‘ ventral surfaces of the ali-sphenoids. 
in front of the (Toss-})iece, the borH‘ becomes narrow but widens 
gradually, becoming flatter and thinner towards its anterior 
end, the extreme anterior end being lancet-shaped. Hetwe(‘n 
and f)ehind the lateral pro(;esRc\s, the bone is broad an<l 
strongly convex on its ventral surfacr^ and concave on its 
dorsal surface. Looker! at from the ventral side, the middle 
portion of the bone is the highest, the bone sloping dowui from 


1 The ba»i-sphenoifi of tho other Teleostei is absent in Lnbeo as a 
separate ossification, but it is possible that it may have fused with th<J 
para-sphenoid. 
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this point both forwards and backwards. In front of tlie 
lateral processes, therci is a well-marked median vertical rid^c* 
running forwards tow^ards the anterior end . the ridge is 
bounded on each side by a small spino-like process at its base. 
On the dorsal surface of the ])osterior portion, there is a median 
longitudinal channel which gradually disappears posteriorly but 
extends anteriorly on to the dorsal surface of the lateral pro- 
cesses and forms the floor of the rnifodome. or the eye-rnvf^rle- 
cmial. The lateral margins of the bone articulate on eith(*r 
side with the prootie behind, the ali-s})henoi(ls and the orbjto- 
s])henoids in th(‘ middle and the ecto-ethmoids in front. The 
cross-])iece overlaps the ventral surfaces of the ali-S])}iemoids 
but does not lie (piite flat on them so that a \vid(‘ s])aci' is left 
between the two, which forms the anterior part of the e//^- 
rtt Itself^ -canal or tlu* inifodonic. 

Of the bones of the sphenoidal region the ali- and tlie 
orbito-sphojioids are r<‘placing bones, while the ])arietals. front als 
and thc^ para-s])henoid are all investing (dermal) bones 

The nufoilomc is a name a})])lied to ‘ a s])a(*e develo})ed in 
the orbito-tem])oi’al ?uk1 otic regions of T(‘leostomes for th(» 
accommodation of the lengthened recti muscles of the (*ye \ 
In Hohn. the rnyodome in the dry skull is a large median 
s})ac,e lying botw'(;ei} the floor of the cranial cavity above and 
the para-s])henoid l)elow. Jt is bounded posteriorly ])y the 
l>rootic and th» basi-occi])itai. dorsally by the ali-spluuioid, 
V(*ntrally by the para-sphenoid and anteriorly }>y the orbito- 
sphenoid. It o])ens anterioiiy into the orbit by a large oval 
aperture through vNhich the re(*ti muscles pass behind to be 
inserted on to thcnwalls of the rnyodome. The rnyodome is 
supposed to have originated by the penetration into the (‘nlaj*g(*d 
opening for th(» ])ituitary V(‘in of recti muscles originally inscTtid 
on th(‘ outer surface of the orbital wall.^ 

(h) The. f>r/u7ts*.— As alreadv mentioned, the two orbi1f< lie 
anteriorly on tlie ventro-lateral as}>e(’ts of the skull. Kach is 
bounded dorsally by the frontal, ventrally by tlu* basal plat<'s of 
the ali- and orbit()-s|)henoids. anteriorly by the eeto-othmoid, 
posteriorly by tlu‘ sjihenotic and ])art of the ali-s])henoid 
and inesially In the vertical procc*sses of the ali> and orbit o- 
sphenoids. Besides these bones, five small orhiial haves are 

develo})ed in connection with the orbit, which together form the 
so-called * orbital ring \ Of these, the sn pra-orbital and the 
posi-fronfal surround the orbit dorsally, the pre-orbital forms the 
anterior boundary, the infra-orbital lies at the antero- ventral 
border while the post-orbital forms the postero- ventral border 
The sijpra-orbital is a small flat quadrangular bone, the 
anterior edge of w’hich is connected w'ith the ei^to-ethmoid by 


^ (ioodxich, E. S. — Studies on the Structure and Development of 
Vertebrates, p. 279 (London: 1930). 
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means of connective tissue while its mesial edge articulates 
with and sliglitly overlaps the antero -lateral border of tlie 
frontal. Its i)osteri()r edge is narrower than the anterior and is 
joined by means of connective tissue with the anterior edge of 
the ])ost-fi’ontal. The dorsal surface is more or less convex 
whereas the ventral surface is conca>ve 

The post-froniaJ vvhicdi forms the ])ost(u*ior })art of the 
dorsal boundary of the orbit is more or less triangular in shape ; 
the apex of the triangle lies away from the margin of the orbit 
and articulates with the anterior edge of the pterotic while the 
base of th<‘ triangle whidi is the small(‘st of the three sides 
arti{Milates with the post-orbital. The inntu’ side arti(;ulates 
with the postero-lat(Tal edge of the frontal, v\hereas its outer 
side is eonneeted with the (^pertailar bone. 

Ventro-laterally the orbit is bounded by a chain of three 
bones of which the most vcuitral is the infra-orhital with tlie 
pre-orhilal in front and the post-orhitaJ behind Tlu* pre-orhiial 
is an elongated slightly curved bone whicdi articulates anteriorly 
with the lacrymal^ and ])osteriorly with the infra-orbital. Tlu' 
ihfra-orbital is a narrow' sickle-sha])ed boiu' forming the v(*ntral 
boundary of the orbital ring and interjmsed betw(‘en the ])r(‘- 
orbital in front and [lost-orbital behind. The post orbital is an 
elongated bone \\hich articulates behind with tin* post-frontal. 

All th(‘ bones of the orbital ring are‘ investing (dermal) 
bones. 

It- will be seen that (*ach orbit is separated from the cranial 
cavity by a bony w'all formed chiefly of the vcuiical ])r()C(*ss(‘s of 
the orbito- and ali-s])henojds and that Ihe cranial cavdty (*x tends 
betw'cen the two orbits right up to the ethcioidal region Such 
a skull, in wiiich tlu’re is no median vcTtical inter-orbital septum 
and the brain evt(Mids between the two orbits right up to th(‘ 
ethmoidal region, is termed 

(r/) Theethwoldal Region. — The ethmoidal region includes tlu‘ 
bones developed in relation to th(‘ snout and the nosti ils, specially 
the enclosure of the ])aired nasal sacs. These art' the paired 

^ Acc'ordiij^ to xstmous writo/s, tho Incripnol fojTns the first of tho 
series of ])on(\s which surround the orhjt forniing the so-eall(‘d orfrilal 
ring; bid, in Lahro the laervmal hes anterior to thi' orfntal ring of bones 
fieing epute cut off from tht* latter, ft is eonneetiaf with the olfactory 
eapsidt* and forms the anterior houndarv t)f thi‘ nasal ojiening. Hence 
the bon(‘ has lieen considered in connect ion with th(‘ ethmoidal region 
rather than with thi’ orhito*sphenoidal region. Aceoi’ding to th(‘ position 
of the hones forming the orlntal ring in Ijuhev. the supra -orlntal is the 
first of tVie series. 

2 Ae(;ording to the afisonee or j)reseii(?e of th(> mtcr-orbital ticptmuy the 
skulls are diatingnished as plntnbasir, and tropibaf^ic. In the former case, 
the inti^r-orbita! septum is absent and the hrain extends up to the 
anterior extremity, e.g. in Labro^ Frog, <'tc. In the tropibasic type of 
skull, the orbits are separated only by an inter-orbital septum uiid the 
(U’anial cavity does not extenrl between thorn, the hrain remaining behind 
the posterior margin of the orbital region, e.g. in (giimnera. 
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namls, ecto-^lhmoidfi and hicri/mxih, and a median wesethynoid , a 
iKmier and a rostral. 

Lying immediately in front of the frontal f)ones is a 
transversely elongated bone— the median mesdhmoid — which 
se])arates the olfactory ca[)siiles of the two sides from one 
another. It consists of a %e^ntral body with two lateral flat 
wing-like processes v\ith rounded margins. The anterior border 
of the bone presents a median concav(‘ notch bounded on (‘ach 
side by a small pointed horn-like proc(‘ss Tlu* median rof^lntl 
bone fits into this concave notch There is another dee])c*r 
(H)ncavity on either side of the nnalian not(‘h. The dorsal 
surface of tlie bone has a smooth and polish(‘d a])p(‘aran(;e })ut 
its posterior border is rough in ap}>earanc.t‘ and is covert'd o\('r 
by the large frontals. Wntrally the bom^ bears a d(‘e[) 
d('pression with thick lateral borders ; in an entire skull this 
dcfiression is covered over l)y the vomer Posteriorly, tlie 
mesethmoid splits into a dorsal and a central plate, th(‘ two 
forming an angle of about 45^ with each otluT and enclosing 
between them a median s])ace which forms th(‘ exlnnne anterior 
end of the cranial cavity, filled in a fresh iish with a semi-solid 
fatty snbstaric(‘. The postero-latiTal sides of both the dorsal 
and V(*ntral ])lates articulate with the corresjionding antdior 
edges of tin* ecto-ethmoids. Dorsally, at th(‘ postero-lateral 
angles of the mesedhmoid lie tlie small //r/saAv, while the lacrt/natls 
are situated alAig its antero-lateral borders. Tlu‘ lancet -shapiMi 
anteiior end of the jiara-sphenoid is wedged in between tlie 
[losterior bordd’s of the vomer and tlu' mesethmoid on the 
\ cntral surface of the skull. The latiTal wings of the mi'sethmoid 
are frei' and each (^erhangs the nasal j)it of its own side. 

l^lu' nasal is a very small reniform bone. whi(‘h lies abo\(' 
tla* olfactory cajisule, on either sidec in the notch formed at 
the [)ostero-lateral corner of the mesethmoid with the adjoining 
corner of th(' frontal. Along with the lateral wing of tlie 
rnesi'thmoid, th(‘ nasal forms the roof of tiu‘ nasal })i( and the 
dorsal border of the two nasal a])ertures or the nostrils 

Lying bidiind on each side or the mes- thmoid is the ecto- 
eltnnoid whii’li forms the olfactorjf rapsulv. Eacli ecto-ethmoid 
consists of two portions : a mesial hothi covcichI ov(‘r dorsally 
bv th(' antero-laleral portion of the frontal and a lateral proass. 
The main body of the bone is excavated by a deep pit -th(' so- 
called nasal p/L -which lodges tlu^ nasal sac, and opens to the 
exterior by the double nasal opening which is com])letely 
surroundeil by bone and is situated on the outer dorso-latiTal 
surface of the ecto-ethmoid. On its posterior side, the bone 
I^ireserits a concave surface which forms the anlt'rior lioundaiy 
of the orbit. A small ])rocess from the ventro-mesial border of 
each (*cto-ethmoid meets a similar process from tlu' (‘(^to-cthmoid 
of the other side in the middle line and these two median 
processes of the tw'o Viones are covered over ventrally by the 
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means of connective tissue while its mesial edge articulates 
with and slightly overlaps the antero-lateral border of the 
frontal. Its posterior edge is narrower than the anterior and is 
joined by means of connective tissiie with the anterior edge of 
the post-frontal. The dorsal surface is more or less convex 
whereas the ventral surface is concave. 

The yosi frovUiJ which forms the posterior part of tlie 
dorsal boundary of th(‘ orbit is more or less triangular in shape ; 
the apex of the triangle lies away from the margin of the orbit 
and articulates with the anterior edge of the ])teroti(; while the 
base of the triangle wdiicih is the smallest of the three sides 
articulates with the post-orbital. The inner side articulates 
with the postero- lateral edge of the frontal, whereas its outer 
side is connected with the opercular bone. 

Ventro- laterally the orbit is bounded by a chain of three 
bones of w^hich the most ventral is the infra -orbital with the 
pre-orbital in front and the post -orbital behind. The pre-orbital 
is an elongated slightly curved bone which arti(‘ulates anteriorly 
with the lacryrnalA and posteriorly with the infra-orbital. T)ie 
infra-orbital is a narrow' sickle-shapt^d bone forming the ventral 
boundary of the or])ita] ring and interposed Ix'tween the pre- 
orbital in front and post-orbital behind. The post-orbital is an 
elongated bone wiiich articulates behind with the post-frontal. 

All the bones of the orbital ring are investing (dermal) 
bones. *. 

It will be seen that each orbit is separated from tlu^ cranial 
cavity by a bony w^all formed (iiiefly of the vertical processes of 
the orbito- and ali-sphenoids and that the cranial cavity extends 
between the two orbits right u]) to the ethijioidal region. Such 
a skull, in which there is no median vertical inter-orbital septum 
and the brain evtends between tlu» two orbits right u]) to the 
ethmoidal region, is termed plal}/basir ‘‘^ 

(d) The ethmoidal Region. — ethmoidal regiern includes the 
bones developed in relation to the snout and the nostrils, specially 
the enclosure of the paired nasal sacs. These are th(^ ])airt‘d 


1 Aociordiiig to various writers, tht‘ hirrt/nial forms the first of the 
series of fjonos whieli surround the orbit forming the ,so-ealie<l orbital 
ring ; but in Labeo the Incrymal lies a.nt(M*ior to th(‘ orbital ring of bones 
being quite out off from the latter. It is efameehul with the olfactory 
capsidc and forms the anterior boundary of the nasal opraiing. Henee 
the bone has been oonsidere*d in eonnecdion with the ethmoidal region 
rather than with the orbit o-.sphenoidul region. Aeeording to the position 
of the bones forming the orbital ring in Lahro, tlie supra-orbital is the 
first of the series. 

2 Aeeording to the absence or presiwico of the intv.r -orbital septum, the 
skulls aj’e distinguished as platyhasic and tropibasie. In the former case, 
the iiiter- orbital septum is absent and the brain extends up to the 
anterior extremity, e.g. in Labeo, J^'rog, etc. In the tropihaMc type of 
skull, the orbits are separatecl only by an inter-orbital septum and the 
cranial cavity does not extend between them, the brain remaining behind 
the posterior margin of the orbital region, e.g. in Chimaera. 
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nasals, ecto-^ihmoids and larri/mxils^ and a inodian mesefkmoid , a 
vomer and a rostral. 

Lying immediately in front of the frontal bones is a 
transversely elongated bone — the median mesetlimoid — which 
s('parates the olfactory capsules of the two sides from one 
another. It consists of a •central body with two lateral flat 
wing-like processes with rounded margins. I’he anterioj* border 
of the bone presents a median concave notch bounded on each 
side by a small pointed liorn-liko [)roe.ess. The median rofitraJ 
bone fits into this (joncave notch. There' is another deeper 
concavity on either side of the' median notch. The dorsal 
surface of the bone has a smooth and polished appearance but 
its post('rior border is i-oiigh in a])pearance and is covered ovi'r 
by the large frontals. Ventrally the bone bears a deej) 
depression with thick lateral borders ; in an entire skull this 
depression is co\Tred over by the vomer. Postt'riorly, the 
iiiesethrnoid splits into a dorsal and a ventral plate*, tin* two 
forming an angle of about 45° witli each other and enc'losing 
betw'een them a median space whi(*h forms the extrenu* antm’ior 
end of the cranial cavity, filled in a fresli fish w ith a semi-solid 
fatty substance. The postero-lateral sides of both the dorsal 
and ventral [)lates articulate with the corresponding ant(*rior 
edge's of the ecto-ethmoids. Dorsally, at the ])ostero-]ateral 
angles of the mesetlimoid lie the small nasals, while the lacrt/mals 
are situated alflng its antero-lateral borders. Tlie lancet-shaped 
anterior end of the ])ara-s])henoid is wedged in between the 
])osterior borders of the vomer and the mesethmoid on tlu* 
ventral surface of the skull. The lateral wings of the mesethmoid 
are free and each (J^erhangs the nasal ])it of its own side. 

Th(' nasal is a very small reniform bone, which lies above 
tlie olfai'tory i*apsule, on either side, in the notch formed at 
the ])ostero-lateral corner of the mesethmoid with the adjoining 
corner of the frontal. Along with the lateral wing of the 
mesethmoid, the nasal forms the roof of the nasal pit and the 
dorsal border of the two nasal apertures or the nostrils 

Lying behind on eac.h side of the mesethmoid is the ecto- 
eihmoid which forms the olfadorjf capsule. Lacii ecto-ethrnoid 
consists of tw^o portions ; a mesial bodu covered ov er dorsally 
by the ante ro- lateral iiortiou of the frontal and a lateral process. 
The main body of the bone is excav'ated by a deep pit — the so- 
called ivasa! pit — which lodges the nasal sac;, and o]iens to the 
exterior by the double nasal opening wliich is com])letely 
surroundecl by bone and is situated on the outer doivso-Iateral 
surfac^e of the ecto-ethmoid. On its ])osterior side, the bone 
presents a concave surface wdiich forms the anterior boundary 
of the orbit. A small process from the vc'utro-mesial border of 
each ecto-c^thmoid meets a similar process from the e(;to-ethmoid 
of the other side in the middle line and these two median 
processes of the tw^o bones are covered over ventrally by the 
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anterior portion of the para-sphenoid. Antero-ventraJJy, each 
ecto-ethmoid firticulates with the postero- lateral edge of tiio 
mesethmoid and postero-laterally with the anterior surface of 
the orbito-s[>henoid. The outer lateral process of each bone 
articulates with the lacrymal in front and the pre-orbital behind. 
Posteriorly, it is connected with- the anterior surface (d tlu' 
supra-orbital by means of stout ligaments. The dorsal surfac*(‘ 
of the lateral process forms a part of the floor of the nasal pit. 

The lacrimal is a small elliptical bone lying alongside th(‘ 
autero-lateral border of the lateral wing of tlie m(‘Hethmoid 
right ill front of the nasal openings Its anterior edge is convex 
wliile the posterior edge ivS more or less straight. The anterioi* 
end of the bone is attached by means of connective tissue^ to the 
maxillary bone : at its inner border it articulates with the 
antero- lateral border of tlie mesetlimoid : wliile tlu' jHistiuMor 
end artkmlates with tin* lateral [iroccss of the ecto-ethmoid and 
the pre-orbital. 

The rostra! is a small flat bony ])iec(' with a sliort ])rocess 
extending downwards from its ventral surface. It lies in the 
median dorsal line just in front of the mt\sothmoid, l>et\>(‘(*n and 
behind the ])aired maxilla\ It is connect t*d latiTally and in 
front with the maxilla and beliind with the mesi'thmoid by 
moans of filmuis tissue. It is a spisjialized portion of tlie 
eflitmoid cartilage. 

The coaur is a thin quadrangular bone, lying on the vi^ntral 
surfae/e ol the skull immediately in front of the para-s]>himoid 
aiifl beneatli th(' im'sethmoid. It forms tlu‘ floor of tlie eavity 
roofed ovaa* dorsally fiv the mesethmoid. Tin* anterior bordei* 
of the bone is concave in outline and bi*a^;< at eaeh cormu' a 
tliiek condylar ])r()C(\ss, behind which tlu're is a pad-ldvc 
thickening articadating with the ]>alatim‘ of each side. The 
posterior edge is cjonvex and bears a notch in tlu^ middle. 
L iterally the vomer arth*ulates with the palatine and the antero- 
lateral edge of the ecto-othmoid while |)ost(Tiorly it o\ erla])s t he 
anterior border of the ])ara-sphenoid. 

Of the bones of the ethmoidal region, the mesi'thmoid, the 
ecito-ethmoids and the rostral are replacing bones, while the 
nasals, lacrymals and the vomiu* are all investing (derma!) 
bones. 

(c ) Fora m ina for the. c'tne.rgence. of the (tran ial Nerves , — Tlie ten 
eraiiial nerves eomi' out of the cranial cavity through the following 
foramina: (1) The ol factory foramen is a large rounded aper- 
ture at the bottom of the olfactory capsule on each side, 
through wliich the long olfactory nerve emerges out of the 
cranial cavity to suyjply its branches to the mucous membrane 
of the olfactory chamber. Immediately outside the olfactory 
foramen lies the anterior opening of the orbito-nasal canal 
(vide infra), 

(2) The optic foramen is a very large oval aperture — almost a 
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large fissure — bounded dorsally by the aJi-sphenoid, anteriorly by 
the orbitO"Sj)heiioid and ventrally by the para-sphenoid . The optic 
nerve of each side comes out through this large a])erture while 
the rceti muscles of the eye-ball enter the myodorne through it. 
The two nerves cross each other beneath tlie ventral surface of 
the brain, and ])assing over to*the opposite side, each leaves the 
cranial cavity through the optic foramen. 

(3) T\w forarrK H for the oculo-moior nerve is a smail elongated 
slit-like aperture on the floor of the myodorne, situat<*d about a 
quarter of an inch behind the optic foramen on each side, 
"fhrough it th<' oculo-inotor nerve enters the orbit from the 
cranial cavity. 

(4) Th(' forrnnen for the jjathefic nerv( is a very narrow 
elongated foramen towards the lower end of the ali-sphenoid 
above the o])tic foramen and beiK'ath the foramen for the 
ophthalmic division of th(' trigeminal nerve Through it the 
pathetic nerve eiitcas the orbit from the cranial cavity. 

(5) T\w formnen for th( oplithalniic (llvis^ion of the trigeunnaJ 
verve is a fairl\ large foramen, more or less triangular in outline, 
lying at the posterior angle of the orbit at the junetion of the 
vertical and the horizontal portions ot the alisphenoid above 
the foramen for the pathetic nerve, beloM and a little behind the 
foramen for the ojihthalmie divi.sioii of the facial. Through 
it the (qihthalmie division of the fifth nerve enters the orbit 
from the cranial eavit \ . In the orbit, this nerve runs forwards 
and u])\\ards and reaching the anterior (md of the orbit passes 
through tlu‘ orhito-nasal canal, cro.sses the olfactory sat* andeon- 
iimies its ('oiirse forwards to tlnide into branches, which iuner- 
^ at(‘ tlu* skin of tlu^fiorsal surfai't* of the snout. 

(()) Thv foranoK for th( tnani division of tin Iritjaninat nerve 
is a larg(* ujirmiiig tliat p -rforates the anterior end of the ])i*ootic 
and lies immediately b'eliind the large t)j)tic foraiiun. Tlirough 
it the main ]>ortioii of the trigeminal eon^i'-tiiig of the ma.xillarv 
and the mandihulav branches leaves the cranial cavity. This 
foramen also transmits the huecal branch of the seventh lUTve. 

(7) Thv. foramen for the ahdarens is a small foramen on the 
floor of the imodome. in between the oi'iilo-motor foramen and 
the foramen for the trigeminal. It is easily seen as a I’ounded 
aperture on the ventral surface of the skull jmmediatel\' outside 
the oculo-motor foramen. Through it the ahdueens nerve enters 
the orbit from the cranial t*avity. 

(8) The foramen for the ophthahniv division of the facial is 
a small rounded aperture on the inner wall of the orbit, iii front 
of and above tliat of tlie o])hthalmie division of the fiftli. 
Through it the oplithalmic division of th(‘ facial nerve enters 
the orbit from th(* cranial cavity. In the orbit it rims forwards 
and u])w^ards alongside^ and immediately abovt^ the ophthalmic 
division of the fifth and leaves the orbit along Avith the latter 
to innervate the anterior end of the snout. 
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(9) The /orame/i- /or the rnaiii division of the. facial is a small 
slit-like foramen just behind and below the foranien for the 
maxillary and the mandibular divisions of the trigeminal. It 
piero(‘s the prootie and through it tlie main trunk of flu* facial 
nerve leaves the cranial cavity. 

(10) The foramen for the ghs^o-pharymjeal and the ragvs 
nerves is a large elongated fissure-like a])eriure on the ventral 
surface in the posterior region of the skull. It jXTforates the 
ex-occipital boiu^ just liehind the prootie. It transmits the 
glosso-])barvngeal and th(‘ vagus nerves. 

(11) The foramina for the oreipito-spinal nerres an* a ])air of 
small foramina on either side in tin* auditory ca])sule. TIk* first 
or th(* anterior one piiTces the }>osterior wing-like poj-tion rj tin* 
ex-(H*c'ij)it<d behind the foramen t«)r th<‘ ninth and ttaith iu*rves 
and ventral to the ridge lodging tin hoir/.ontal vscnui-circular 
canal. It transmits tin* anterior division of tin* (H'cipito-sjiinal 
tierve. Tin* st'iumd or the i)ost(‘rior one pi(‘rc(‘S the v'taitro- 
mesial edge of the* ex-occi])ital boiu* and transmits tin* ])ost(*rior 
division of tlu* o(*eipito-s])inal nerve. 

if) (dhir (mport(nit apertures in the sL'ulL-~\\\ a'ld^tion to 
the norva*-foramina dc'seribed above, the following api'rlures 
may also be* noted: (I) TIk* orhito-nasai canal ])erforat(‘s th(* 
eeto-ethmoid bone* for about a quarter of an in(*h opi'iiing 
antt*riorly into tlu* olfactorv ea])sul(‘ and ])osteriorlv into tlu* 
orbit. It serv(*s as a pa.ssage for oiu* of tlu* v(*iik‘ in the ant(‘rior 
regioij of the lu'ad. 

(2) About a ({uartt*r of an mcfi b(‘hind and a littk* above* 
the foramen for tlu* trig(*minal iu*rva‘ is a rariufy in tlu* pro-otu* 
bone through vvliich tlu* anterior vert ical|^and tlu* horizontal 
S(*nu-circular canals l(*ave the (a*anial (;avity and ])ier(‘e tlu* 
various lames which they traverse ((‘f. tlu* account of the otic^ 
r(*gion). This vacuitv is seen on the inn(*r cranial wall in a. 
median section of the skull. 

(3) Just dorsal to tlu* foramen for the glosso-])harvng(*al and 
tlu^ vaigus nerves is a vacuity which l(*a,ds behind into tlu* 
channels lodging the x^csterior vertical and the horizontal s(*nii- 
cinnilar canals. This vacuity also can lx* seen in a m(‘dian 
section of the skull. 

(4) The fenestrae are a pair of largo oval op(*nings at the 
posterior end of the skull enclosed by tlu* epi-otic aiul the 
supra-occipital dorsally atul by the ex-occi])ital laterally and 
ventrally. It is covered over during life by a thick membrani*. 

(5) The foramen magnum is a large triangular nu'dian 
oiJening at the hind end of the skull completely enclosed by the 
ex-occipitals. Through it the spinal cord enters the skull to be 
continued into the medulla of the brain. 

(6) The atrial apertures are a pair of small o})enings on 
the floor of the cranium, one on either side of the median line, 
just behind the foramen magnum at the posterior end of the skull. 
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These are enclosed by the ex-occipital dorsally and the basi- 
occipital veiitrally. These apertures lead into a median canal — 
the atrium — which lodges the sinus endolymphaticus of the 
internal ear. 

(7) The channel lodging the, dorsal aorta is a big drain -like 
channel excavating the bai^i-o(icif)ital. Through it the dorsal 
aorta passes forwards to lie on the ventral surface of the skull. 

(2) Thk ViscRKAii Skeleton. 

The visceral skeleton (figs. 19-21) oi’iginally consists of 
a series of seven half-hoo{)s which are derived from the splanchnic 
mesoblasi and primarily lie in the ])harvngeal wall eneireling 
the buccal and ])liarvngeal (m.vities. The corresponding right 
and left half-hoo])s unite with one another in the mid-ventral 
line, forming visceral arches. Again, llu^ successive visceral 



Fig. 10. Outer vie\v of tlio rij2;ht jaws and hyoid areh. ( x ca Nat. size). 
a.h.f articulating head of hyonmndibular ; avff., angular; ort.^ articular; 

basi-hyal ; livsi, second, and third branchiostt'gal ray ; 

c.a.op., condylo for articulation with opercular bone ; c.hy.. cerato- 
hyal ; d., dentary; e./iy., epi-hyal ; en.pt., endo-pterygoid ; h.hyA-- , 
first and second hypo-hyals ; hnui., hyomandibular ; max.., max ilia ; 
mt.pt., meta-pterygoid ; pal., palatine ; pmx., prc-maxilla ; ptg., ecto- 
pterygoid ; g., quadrate ; syyn., symplcctic ; u.k., uro-hyal. 

arches unite with one another in the mitl- ventral line, thus 
giving rise to a basket-like visceral skeleton. The first of these 
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arches — the rnaridibular arch— lies immediately behind the mouth 
and gives rise to the upper and lower jaws which are closely 
connected with the cranium. The second or the hyoid arch 
forms the suspeiisorium by means of which the two jaws are 
suspended from the lateral surfaces of the auditory capsules. 
Of the next five arches knovTi «a« the branchial archer, four 
supi)ort the gills while the fifth forms the inferior pharyngeal 
bones, which develoj) into powerful masticating j)lates armed 
with large teeth biting against the horny pad borne on the 
ventral process of the basi -occipital. 

In the adult Hohu, the visceral arches are completely 
ossified, being composed of both replacing andOn vesting bones. 

(a) The mandibular arch . — The inandibular arch is highly 
developed, consisting of a ‘primary' endoskeletal part and a 
‘ secondary ’ dermal part. Each half of this arch is divided into a 
dorsal palafo-pterygo-quadraie bar which enters into close relation 
with tlieeranium and forms the primary upper jaw, and a ventral 
MeckeVs cartilage, which forms the primary lower jaw. The 
primary upper jaw is ossified by three replacing bones — the 
palatine, the rnefa-pferygoid and the quadrate A\hile it is covered 
over by two d(*i*mal bones — the ecto-pterygoid (ptei’ygoid) and the 
endo-pterygoid (meso- pterygoid). These bones do not, however, 
enter into the ga})e of the mouth and do not therefore constitute 
tlie up{)cr jaw proper of the adult fish. Two large investing 
bones — the pre-tna.rilla and the maxilla — on edch side support 
the anterior margin of the mouth and togethcT form the seconclary 
upper jaw' , but the pre-maxilla alone bounds tlu^ mouth, the 
maxilla being shut off altog(‘ther from the gape*. 

Each half of th(* ])rimary lowx*r jaw orttMeckers cartilage is 
ossified by a single small bone, the articular^ whicli continues 
forw’ards iido a narrow ])ointed rod of cartilage, refiresenting tlu* 
oiiginal nieckers cartilage. Tv\o other bones, a large* dentary 
and a small angulai comf)lete the adult lower jaw. Tin* dentaries 
of the two sides meet in the middle liiu* and support the 
})osterior margin of the mouth. 

'Vhe fire elements of the uj>per jaw form a comj)aet series of 
bones attached directly by means of the ])alatine to the ethmoid 
region of the cranium, and indir(*ctly through the intervention of 
the hyomandibular and the symplectic to tlu* auditory region 
of the skull. 

Tlie palatine is an elongated bone, expanded at both ends 
but narrow^ in the middle. Its inner edge is more or less straight 
while the outer edge* presents a deep concavity. The ventral 
surface juesents a shallow groove, while the dorsal surface bears 
a short blunt process whereby it articulates with the ventral 
surface of the mesethmoid. Anteriorly it articulates with the 


1 All the three bones of the lower jaw are of c<jiti|)ouii(1 origin, 
partly eiido-ehondral and partl^-^ dermal (cf. p. 332). 
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posterior edge of the maxilla, the articular surface being thickened 
and rounded : it is also attached to the 2>osterior process of the 
maxilla by moans of connective tissue along its external border. 
Posteriorly, it articulates both with the ecto-pterygoid and the 
endo- pterygoid while mesial ly it is bound to the ventral surface 
of the vomer through fibrous^tfesue. 

The ecto-'pterifgold (pterygoid) is a triangular thin jdate-lilve 
bone which lies immediately behind the palatine. Its anterior 
border is free and jjresents a deej) notch. Along its ventral 
border, it articulates with the quadrate while along its posteru- 
dorsal border, it articulates with the endo- and meta-pterygoids. 
Externally the bone is partially covered over by the quadrat(‘. 

The vndo-pie.r}f(joUl ( in eso- pterygoid) is a thin rhomboidal 
bone U’ing behind the palatine and dorsal to the ecto- and 
iueta-])terygoids. Its ventral surface is depressed wliile the 
ext(‘rnal surface is convex and is partly covered over by the 
nieta -pterygoid. It is lirmly attached to the jialatine along its 
anterior border, the inner border is fre(^ while the posterior 
border articulates with the met a -pterygoid and the outer border 
with the ecto-pterygoid. The inner concave surface of the endo- 
[>tcrygoid jirestiiits a number of vacuities. 

The meia-]itf'rij(joi(l is a large fiat bone, more or less quad- 
rangular in outline, which lies behind the ecto- and endo- 
pterygoids, between them and the hyomandibular. Anteriorly 
it articulates whli the endo- and ecto-iiterygoids and the qiiacl- 
rate, ventrally it articulates vMth the sMiqilectic and posteriorly 
with the hyomandibular. The inner surface of the bone 
presents a shallow diqaession, continuous anteriorly with a 
similar depression oL»the inner surface of the endo-])tervgoid. 

Articulating with the lower edge ot the ecto-])tcrygoid is a 
large more or less triangular bone, the (juadraft. which carries 
a ventral condylar process for the articulation of the lower jaw. 
(’lose to the ventral border of the quadrate runs a well-detined 
ridge directed obliquely backwards from the condyle. The 
])osteri<)r ])ortion of the bone overlaps the anterior portion ol 
the ])r(^-o])ercular bone and has a jagged posterior border. On 
the iniK'r surface closi^ to the ventral border then' is an elongated 
dc'pression into which fits the anterior end of the symplectic. 
The dorsal fiortion of the quadrate partially covers the ecto- 
pterygoid and articulates posteriorly with the m eta -pterygoid 
and the symplectic*. 

The pre-maxiUa is a thick curved bone which meets its 
fellow' of the opposite side in the middle line and forms the 
anteriorinost bone of the skull. Its anterior edge is conclave 
while the posterior edge is convex. The two pre-maxilla? a!*e 
joined together in the middle line by means of (K>nnectivc tissue, 
its free outer end together with the outer end of the maxilla 
forms an articulating surface for the dentary. The inner surface 
of the bone is highly concave ; but the outer surface is highly 
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convex and is partly overlapped by the maxilla with which it is 
firmly connected. The pre-maxilla is freely movable during life. 

The maxilla is a thick curved bone of irregular shape lying 
dorsal and parallel to the pre-maxilla. It partially overlaps 
the pre-maxilla and is produced into two processes one directed 
outwards and downwards, the '‘other directed inwards and 
downwards ; the former along with the lateral edge of tlui pre- 
maxilla is bound by means of stout ligaments to the dorsal edge 
of the dentary while the other process is bound to the anterior 
bord(‘r of the palatine by stout ligaments. The inner surfa(*e‘ 
of the bone is deeply concave and closely fits on the outer surface 
of the pre-maxilla. Along its posterior border, the bone slightly 
overlaps and is bound to the dorsal surface of tlie vomer. Tb(‘ 
mesial edges of the two rnaxilla? do not meet in the middle line* 
but are connected with each other by strong connect ivc' tissue. 
Posteriorly a small space is left bt'tween the maxilla? of tlui 
two sides, wherein fits the m(‘dian rostral bone of the ethmoidal 
region. Dorso-laterally the maxilla articulates with the laerymal. 

Tlu» maxilla?, the pre-maxilhe and the rostral are strongly 
bound together by filirous tissue ; these five elements thus form 
a compact structure which acts as one [)ieet‘, little moveimuit 
being ])ossible between its separate ])arts. This piec.*e forms the 
upper jaw of tlu' fish and is capable* of a certain amount of 
movement upon the anterior end of the (Taniurn to which it is 
attached, not only by general fibrous tissue, Biit also, on each 
side of the head, by the ethmoido-maxillary ligament whi(‘h 
extends from the dorso -lateral process of the ecto- ethmoid to the 
maxilla, passing beneath the laerymal. The upjier jaw bones an* 
also firmly connected with the dorso-hlleral border of the 
mandible by means of stout ligaments, wliereby they ai*e jiulled 
downwards and forwards when the mouth is opciiied. These 
ligaments also tend to pull them back in })la(;e when the mouth 
is closed, but, in addition to this indirect action, the adductor 
rnandibulae muscle acts directly ujion the bones through a long 
tendon that arises from the lower anterior end of the muscle 
and is inserted on to the external surface of the maxilla.^ 

The primary lower jaw, as already stated, is partly replaced 
by bone and partly covered by dermal ossifications. Three 
bones — a small articular , a large dentary and a small angular 
together form the adult lower jaw. The articular is made up of 
an endo-chondral articular fused with an outer dermal element 
called the ‘ derm-articular \ Similarly, the angular also develops 
from an endo-chondral and a dermal element. The dentary is 
also of compound origin, being formed of a true dermal deiitar.v^ 
and a small anterior endo-chondral element probably representing 
the mento-meckelian (Goodrich, p. 303). 


1 Allis, E. P. — Skull and Cranial Muscles, etc. in Scomber. J. Morpli.» 
V. 18 , 1903 . 
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The articular is a small elongated vertically placed bone 
consisting of a thick proximal end and a thin splint-like anterior 
part. The thick j)osterior end presents an articulating facet 
for articulation with the quadrate. The splint-like anterior part 
fits into a groove on the uj)per surface of the dentary and is 
(M)ntinued upwards into a narrbw x)ointed rod of cartilage which 
is the remnant of the original meckers cartilage. 

The dentary is a large bone, hammer-shaped in appearance, 
which meets its fellow of the opposite side in the median line 
and is bound with it by means of connective tissue. The long 
axis of the hammer, which lies in a vertical position, presents a 
groove on its inner surface, into which fit the splint-like portion 
of the articular and the meckers cartilage. At its lower end, 
it articulates wuth tlu^ angular and at its dorso-lateral corner it 
is bound to the maxilla and the pre-maxilla. The upper end 
of the dentary is expanded horizontally and with its fellow 
of the opposite side forms the lower proper which s\ipports 
a. thick horny ])ad during life. 

The angular is a small, thick, irregular piece of bone that 
lies at the angle of the jaw and covers ventrally the low^er end 
of the dentary w'ith which it is suturally connected. Posteriorly 



Fig. 20. The hyobranchial skeleton seen from the right side. ( x ca \\), 
br.^ bfisi -branchial ; b,hy,, basi-hyal ; brg,^-^, first, second, and third 
branchiostogal ray ; first, second, third, and fourth cerato- 

branchial ; c.hy., cerato-hyal ; c.6r., epi-branchial ; e,hy,y epi-hyal ; 

first, second, and third hypo -branchial ; first and 

second hypo-hyal ; i,hy., inter-hyal ; ph.br., pharyngo -branchial ; sym.f 
symplectic ; u,h*, uro-hyal. 
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the angular is connected by means of ligaments with the anterior 
end of the inter-opercular bone. 

None of the bones of the two jaws bear teeth. 

(6) The Hyoid arch , — The hyoid arch, like the mandibular, 
consists originally of two half -hoops of cartilage which are con- 
nected in the mid -ventral line through a median ventral piece, 
the basi-hyal. Each hyoid bar becomes divided into two parts : 
the dorsal hyormndibula and the ventral hyoid cornu, which latter 
is again divisible from above downwards into segments called 
respectively epiJiyal, cerato-hyal, and hypo-hyal. To these is 
added a ventral median copula, the basi-hyal. The large hyo- 
mandibular cartilage ossifies in two pieces — a hyomandibular 
bone above, articulating with the auditory capsule, and a 
symplectic below connected with the quadrate. These two bones 
form the suspensorium by means of which the two jaws are 
suspended to the skull proper. The remaining ventral elements 
of the hyoid arch ossify into three bones — the epi-hyal, the 
cerato-hyal and a double hypo-hyal. The copula or the basi-hyal 
connects the hypo-liyals of the two sides. A small sej)arate 
segment the stylo-hyal or inter-liyal lies between the symplectic 
of the dorsal hyomandibula cartilage and the epi-hyal of the 
ventral hyoid cornu (it has sometimes been compared to the 
epi-branchial, but probably is a new formation). All these ventral 
elements of the hyoid arch arc closely associated with the 
branchial arches, forming the so-called hyobrakchial skeleton} 

Of the next five arches known as the branchial arches, the 
four support the gills while the fifth known as the inferior 
pharyngeal bones form a powerful masticating plate armed with 
powerful teeth which bite against the hofhy pad borne on the 
ventral process of the basi-occipital. 

(Connected with the hyoid arch are a number of investing 
bones which serve to support the o]:)erculum. These are the 
opercular, the sub -opercular and the inter - 

opercular. Three sabre-shaped branchiosfegal rays (branchiosts) 
are attached along the ventral border of the epi- and cerato- 
hyals, while an unpaired bone, the bam -bran chi ostegal or uro-hyal, 
lies posterior to the basi-hyal. 

The hyomandibular is a strong elongated bone, which lies 
in an obliquely vertical position between the auditory capsule 
above and the pre-opercular below. Its anterior border is 
shghtly concave while the posterior is slightly convex. It 
articulates dorsally with the lateral surface of the auditory 
capsule, the broad facet for its articulation being formed by the 


1 Except for its dorsal element, i.e. the hyomamlihular, the hyoid 
arch is closely associated with the five branchial arches : hence th(* 
branchial arches together with the ventral portion of the hyoid arch 
should properly be designated the ‘ hyobranchial skeleton ’ (Ooodrich, 
p. 440). 
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Fj(j. 21. EKtomal view of tlu' oporcnlnm. {xca 1?,). tuLop., inter - 
opercular ; o/j., op<n’CuUir ; pr.op., pre-opercular ; a.op., sub-operculnr. 



Fio. 22. lutornal vi('vv of the operculum. ( x ca UJ. a.h,^ articulating 
lacoi for hyomandibular ; int.op,, inter-operciilar ; op,, opercular ; 
pr .op., pre-opercular ; ^.op., sub-opercular. 

sphenotic, prootic and the pterotic. Ventrally it articulates 
with the posterior border of the meta-pterygoid and the pre- 
o|)ercular. The posterior edge possesses a knob for articulation 
with the opercular bone. Externally, part of its ventral portion 
is covered over by the pre-opercular bone. On its inner surface 
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just in front of the knob-like articulation with the opercular 
lies a foramen through which the hyomandibular nerve pierccvS 
the bone. 

The symplectic is a long narrow bone lying in a horizontal 
position in front of the antero- ventral corner of the hyomandi- 
bular : the anterior third of it fits^into a groove on the inner 
surface of the quadrate with which it is firmly articulated. Its 
posterior end is connected with the hyomandibular by means of 

stout ligaments. The dorsal border 
of the posterior two-thirds of the 
symplectic articulates with the meta- 
pterygoid while the ventral border of 
the anterior half of the bone arti- 
culates with the cerato-hyal and the 
epi-hyal. Externally only a small 
]K)rtion of the symplectic is visible 
since it is largely overlaj)ped by the 
pre-opercular br)!ie. Both the hyo- 
mandibular and th(‘ syin})lectic are 
firmly attached to the meta-ptery- 
goid and the quadrate and together 
with th(‘ opercular and the pre-oper- 
cular form a rigid su])])ort for the 
iaw\s. 

The connection (K the u])|)er jaw 
with the cranium is eff(‘(*ted partly 
by the articulation of the palatine 
with the ethmoidal n^gion and partly 
by the suspenso-rium forme<l of tlie 
hyomandibular and the synqdectic, 
the hyomandibular articulating with 
the auditory ca])sule and the svm]>lectie fitting into a grocn^e in 
the quadrate. The lower jaw, in its turn, is articulated to the 
qiiadi’atc bone. Thus the hyomandibular and the symplectic 
serve to suspend, so to sj>eak, the tw^o jaws from the cranium : 
they arc, therefore, together called the suspensori wtn. Such a 
skull in which the hyomandibular serves as the sus})ensorium is 
knoAvn as hyofitylic.^ 



Fig. 23. Si<lo view of the 
uro-hyal or Ijasi-brunchioste- 
gal bone*. (xcr/.J). 


1 In Dipnoi and possi1)ly Jii Holocepliali, the qua<Jrnte region is 
articulated directly to or fused with the auditory region ol tin* skull 
without the intervention of the hyomandibular : this condition is 
described as autofttyVic. Tn the majority of Holachii and in all dVlcostoini, 
the quadrate region is articulated with the skull through the intervention 
of the hyomandibular : this (Mjndition is known as hyoatyUc. In thi* 
more primitive Chondrichthyes (Notidani and early Heterodonti among 
Selachii, Plouracanthodii, Acanthodii and Cladoselachii), the (piadratt* 
region is articulated directly to the skull through an otic process and 
is, at the same time, suspended by the hyomandibular : this condition is 
described as amphistylic. 
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Both the hyomandibiilar and the symplectic, forming the 
suspensoriuih are replacing bones. 

(c) The Hyobranchial Skeleton . — The four elements of the 
liyoid cornu form a compact series of bones attached to the inner 
surface of the anterior end of the inter-opercular. The epi- 
hyal is more or less a triangalaj* piece of bone suturally connected 
with the posterior end of the cerato-hyal. Ventrally and slightly 
externally its anterior end giv^es attachment to the third or 
posteriormost brancliiostegal ray. The cerato-hyal is a flat 
piece of bone, lying just in front of the epi-hyal and articulating 
anteriorly with two small hypo-hyals. The first brancliiostegal 
ray is attached internally while the second ray is attac‘hed 
externally along its ventral border. The hypo-hyals are two 
small pieces of bone, one of which (the dorsal) articulates with 
tlie antero-dorsal edge, the other (the ventral) with the antero- 
vcntral edge of the cerato-hyal. The ventral hypo-hyal is 
connected with the corres])( aiding hypo-hyal of tlie ojiposite 
side in the middle line. Interposed between the h\qj()-hyals of 
the two sides, is a small median bone — the hast-hyal — whicli 
is a small cylindrical bone dilated both at its anterior and 
jiosterior ends. It articulates posteriorly vith the anterior end 
of the basi-branchiostegal bone or uro-hyal. Dorsal to and in 
between the ejii-hyal and tlie symplectic is a small piece of bone, 
tlie sfylo-hyal or inicr-hyaf whu^h is connected ventrally with the 
e])i-}iyal and e.^ernally vitli the jire-oiiercular bone. 

Of the investing bones whicli suj)])ort the operculum (figs. 21 
and 22), the opercular is the largest and the most prominent . It hns 
a slightly concave inner surface and a convex external surface. 
The anterior edge ij^])artly oxerlapped by the pre-o])ercular and 
])a7’tly by the int(*r-opercular. The dorsal edge is llrnily attached 
to the lateral (Mlge of the pterotic through stout ligaments. T1 h‘ 
])ost(‘rior l)ord(‘r, which overlaps the supra-cleithruni of the 
])e(;toral girdle, forms a large curv(‘ and im])erce])tibly ])asses 
into the ventral border, vhich overlaps the sul)-o])ercular bone, 
the two bones being firmly bound together. In the upper jiart 
of its anterior border, the opercular bone prescaits a fact'! for 
articulation with the hyomandibular. The inner surfac(‘ of the 
upper part of the bone presents a shallow dojiression for the 
iUvsertion of the conntHitive tissue connecting tlie hyomandibular 
and th(‘ o])ercular bone. 

In front of and partly overlapping the anterior border of 
the opercular bone is the large pre-optrcular. it is a large' 
crescent-shaped bone, with the hollow of the eresca'iit directed 
upwards. Anteriorly it articulates with the quadrate and tlu' 
symplectic and postero-dorsally with the hyomandibular and 
ventrally with the opercular and inter-o])ercular. Its iqqier 
triangular corner fits into a groove in the hyomandibular. 

The sub-opercular is an elongated sabre sluqied bone which 
lies below and internal to the opercular. Anteriorly it articulates 
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Avith and is slightly overlapped by the inter-opercnlar. The 
A'entral border of the bone overlai)s the liinder ‘part of tlu^ 
posterior branch iostegal ray. 

The inter-opercular is a long stout bone which lies all along 
the vc^ntral border of the pre-operciilar bone. Anteriorly it is 
bound by ligaments to the angular^ dorsal ly it is overla])])ed by 
the pre-oper(;ular bone, while posteriorly it overlaps the anterior 
end of the opercular and sub-opercular bones. Its ventral 
border is slightly curved, and forms the anterior half of tlu* 
ventral edge of the gill-cover or o]>erculuni and ovcrla])s the 
uj)per half of the posterior branchiostegal ray. Along its inner 
surface, the antt^rior end is (covered over by the cerato- and 
epi-hval bones which are firmly attached to it. 

The t)ranch iostegal rays are three long. cur\a‘d, sahre-sha])ed 
bones, the anteriorrnost of which is th(‘ smallest and is attached 
along the lower edge of the cerato-hyal ; the second lies along 
the outer surface of the ct'rato-hyal partially overlap])ing the 
first branchiostegal ray, while the third ray, which is th(‘ longest 
of the series, is attached to the outiT surface of the epidiyal 
and partially overlaps the jireceding ray. All the thrive rays 
are (U)nn(»cted anteriorly with the vcaitral border of the intc'r- 
opcrcular bone by means of a membrane — th(' branchiostegal 
membrane. 

The ba si -branchiostegal or nro-hyal (figs. 1 (1, 20 and 23) is an un- 
])aired triradiate bone, lying posterior tf) the basi hyalin bet\vt*(‘n 
the epi-, cerato-, and hypo-hyals of the two sides and ])assing 
backwards between the sternohyoid muscles. It is geniuallv 
eonsiderefl to be an ossification of th(‘ imalian ligament^ and is 
])eculiar to the Teleostei. The two ventral ^yings of the bone he 
adjacent to each other more or loss in a horizontal plane vvhik‘ 
the third wing is jilaccd in the middk' line viTtically at right 
angles to the first tw'o. All the thrive wings attain their gn^atest 
width at their posterior ends and conviTge anteriorly, wheri^ 
the bone presents a triangular ap])(‘arance. .At its anterior end 
it articulates with tlie posterior end of the basi-hyal. 

The Jiranehial arches. 

The remaining fiv^e arches are known as the branchial archis 
(figs. 20 and 24), of which flu* first four su])})ort the jiharyngeal 
wall and the gills wiiile the fifth arch is reduced to a single bone on 
each side and is called the inferior pharjpigeal bone. P]ach bran- 
chial arch on either side is typically ossified by four re])lacing 
Ix^nes : a dorsal pharyngo-fmmchiut, a lateral epi-branchial, a larg(‘ 
ventral cerato-branchial and a small hypo-branchial . The first 
three arches contain all th(‘ four segments, e.x(;ept, however, tlu' 


1 (b)odnc‘li, p]. S. —Studies on the Stnirfure and Demdopmcnt oj 
Vertebrates^ p. 44.*! (London : 1930). 
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tliird arch in which tlie hypo-branchial forms an unpaired median 
piece. In the fourth arch, the pharyngo-branchial is iinossified, 
and the hypo-branchial is absent : while the fifth arch consists 
of the i)aired inh^rior pharyngeal bones which represent the 
enlarged cerato-lminchials of this arch. The right and left 
hypo- branch ials are connecde^l with a single unpaired hast- 
branchial, which is connected anteriorly with the ])asi-hyal. The 
hypo-branch ials, the basi- branchial and tlie basi-hyal together 
form a median ventral ])late in the door of the ])harynx. 

The pharf/ngo-hranchials are small ])ieces of bone lying 
obliquely in the dorsal wall of the ])harynx. Those of the first 
three arches are ossified while that of the fourth is unossified. 
The second and the third pharyngo-branehials are fiistnl together. 
Dorsally th(\v art' coniK‘cted with the prootic bone of the auditory 
r('gion by means of ligaments, ventrally they are (‘onnected with 
the c))i-branchials. The epi-branchialH are curved elongated 
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bones grooved along their posterior surfaces ; they lie in an 
obliquely vertical position directed slightly ' backwards 
and outwards and articulate dorsal ly with the ])haryngo- 
branchials and veiitrally with the cerato-branchials. The 
pharyngo-branchials form the dorsal part of each arch, the epi* 
branchials the lateral part, whpreas the (ierato-branchials 
and the hypo-branchials form the vtuitral part. Th(‘ 
junction of the dorsal and the ventral ])art of the arches is 
formed by a cartilaginous hinge-joint between the epi-])ranchials 
and the cerato-branchials. The rerafo-hranrhials arc elongated 
rod-lilve bones grooved along their ventral surfaces. They arc 
directed forwards and inwards and form the greater part of the 
arches and support the ventro-lateral wall of the pharyii.x. 
Each of the first three cerato-branchials articulates anteriorly 
witli its hypo- branchial, the fourth cerato- branchial, however, is 
bound by connective tissue to the cerato-branchial of the third 
arch. 

Both the e]3i- branchials and the cerato-branchials are 
grooved along their outer surfa(*es and ar(‘ V-sha])ed in cross- 
section. The arms of the V form the two (‘dges of the groove*, 
in which runs the branchial artery, whih* to the edg(*s are attached 
the gill-filaments. At the ajx'x of the V along tlie whole lengtfi 
of the epi- branchials and cerato-branchials an* borne dorsally a 
double row of small processes — the gill-rakers — which serve as ;i 
sieve to ])revent the esca])e of food through th® gill-slits. 

Anteriorly, the cerato-branchials are connected with tin* 
hypo -branchials of tludr own arches The first hypo-branchial 
is more or less triangular in app(‘arance, the aj)ex of the triangle 
being directed anteriorly. It art ic ulat (*Sg. vtait rally with tla^ 
antero-lateral edge of a small flattened median piec'c*, tlu* base 
branchial. The second hypo-branchial is more or lc‘ss s(‘nn- 
circular in outline. Posteriorly it ai ticiilat(*s with the cerato- 
branchial of the s(*c(md arch, antcro-mt*sially it articulates with 
the postero-lateral edge of the median basi-branchial. The 
third hypo- branchial is a flat nuHlian piec(* to which are bound 
postero-laterally the cerato-brancliials of the third arch. An- 
teriorly it is suturally connect ed with tin* median basi-branchial 
The basi-branchial is a m(*dian flat piece of bone, which articidate> 
antero-lateral ly with the first hypo- branchial, post(To-laterall> 
with the second hypo- branchial and posteriorly with the mcslian 
hypo- branchial of the third arch. Anteriorly it is connc'cttsl 
with the basi-hyal. The hy])o- branchials along with the basi- 
branchial and the basi-hyal form a ventral plate of bone which 
suj)ports the floor of the pharynx. 

The fifth arch consisting of a pair of inferior pharyngeal bom 
are highly modified and correspond to the cerato-branchials ol 
other arches. Each is more or less triangular in shape and lic" 
in an obliquely horizontal position immediately behind the fourti' 
arch. The apex of the triangle is directed upw^ards and baoK 
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wards and fits into the cup-like hollow of the auditory capsule, 
whereas the base is directed obliquely forwards and downwards. 
Of the remaining two sides of the triangle, one is directed 
])ostero-ventrally and is convex in outline, while the other is 
directed antero-dorsally and is highly concave. All the three 
apices of the triangle are p^;oduced into strong processes ; one 
of which is directed forwards, the other directed ventrally, while 
the third points upwards. The anterior process of each bone 
meets the corresponding process of the bone of the opposite side 
in the middle line and is firmly bound to it by means of 
c*onnectivc tissiu\ From the ventral x>rocess arise two thick 
muscles : the first muscle runs forwards and is attached to the 
outer surface of the cleithrum ; its contraction ])ulls the bone 
forwards and downwards. The second muscle runs backwards 
and slightly inwards and upwards and is attached to the ventro- 
lateral surface of the centrum of the fused third and fourth 
vertebrse ; its contraction pulls the l)one backwards. From the 
jjostero- ventral side of the bone, arises a stout band of muscles 
Avhich are attached to the inner surface of the hollow of the 
auditory capsule ; its contraction pulls the bone upwards. The 
(uitcr surface of the triangle is highly fenestrated 'w bile the inner 
surface bears large and strong teeth arranged in three rows. 
The first or the innermost row comprises five teeth, the second 
row com[)rises three vhile the third row com])rises only two. 
Tliese teeth notk against the horny pad on the masticatory 
process of the basi-occi])ital. The contraction of the anterior 
muscle ])ulls the teeth away from thehorTi\ ])ad, thereby broaden- 
ing the ])assage to the stomach : the eontraetioii of the ]3osterioj‘ 
and the dorsal musc^\s brings the teeth iu‘arer tlie paci against 
which they bite. It may be noted, tliat this is the onh bone 
in the skull of Jiahv, which bears teeth. 

II. The Appendicular Skeleton. 

Tli(^ pectoral and pelvic girdles togetluM- with tlie skeleton (»f 
the fins attached to tliem eonstitute the a])])eu(lieular skeleton. 
The pectoral girdle lies immediately behind and beneath the 
last branchial arch, ^^hile the pelvic girdle lies in the abdominal 
region, a little distance in front of the anal fin. 

(A) The Pectoral Girdle. 

The pectoral girdle (fig. 25) consists of a ' priinarv ’ (ndo- 
•skeletal girdle which is more or less reduced and a ‘ seeoudar\ 
aennal girdle which is much more highly develo[)ed than the 
primary girdle. 

ihe primary girdle consists of Iavo distinct lateral halves 
^wiich do not meet in the middle line : each half is ossified into 
iree replacing bones — a scapula, a coracoid, and a mesa- 
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coracoid. The large secondary dermal girdle consists on each 
side of a large deithrirni, a supra-deithrum, a post-temporal and 
a post-deithnnn, which are all investing bones. These dermal 
bones form the ])osterior boundary of the gill-chambers as well 
as places of sup})()rt for the opercular bones which fit on to them. 
Further, the dermal girdh* is cuyinected on each side with 
the ])teroti(} ])ro(‘ess in tlie ])osterior region of th(‘ skull by means 
of th(‘ post-tem])oral. 





The three elements of the ])rimary shoulder girdle form a 
(iompact series of small f)ones attaciied to the postero-vimtral 
surface of the cleitiirum. The scapula is a ring-sha])ed bone 
lying laterally on tlui inner surfa(;e of the (;leithrum : it is 
provided with two flattened outgrowths — a lateral and a mesial. 
The lateral outgrowth is closely af)plied to the inner surfact' 
of the cleithrum, whereas the mesial outgrowth articailates 
internallv with the meso-eoracoid and the coracoid and 
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])()steriorly with the first aiwl second radials {brachial ossicles). 
The scai)iilar region is hollowed out by a muscle-canal which is 
closed dorsally by a in eso-coraeoid arch and through which pass 
th(‘ dorso-medial muscles of the fin. Through the large foramen 
of the ring or the so-called scapnlar foramen pass the brachial 
artery ami the brachial nerves *The coracoid is a large fenestrated 
l)one, irregularly triangular in shape lying in an oblique! \ 
vertical jiosition internal to the scaimla and v^eiitral to the 
meso-coracoid The anterior ends of the two corat^oids conv^erge 
towards the mid-ventral line and articulate with a ridge borni' 
on the anterior median processes of the (;leithra, leaving a larg(‘ 
elongated fissure on each side between the coracoid and the 
t;leitliriim. The j)OHteri()i* end ol each coracoid articulatts 
laterally with the sc^apula, dorsally with the meso-coracoid ami 
jiosteriorly with the mesial outgrowth of the scajnila and th(‘ 
second and third radials. The inner margin of the jiosterior 
tliird of tht‘ coracoid is sutiirally coruu‘cted with the inner 
margin of a horizontal ridge given off from the inner surface 
of tlu' ch'ithrum The* meso-coracoid is an inverted Y-shaj)ed 
hone which li(‘s clos(4y attached to the inner surface of the 
cleithruin ; the inner limb of the V articulates ventrally with 
th(‘ corac'oid and with the mesial outgrowTh of tlu* scapula , 
while the outer limb and the main shank of the Y are closel\ 
ajijilied to the inner snrfai^e of the eleithrum, the outer limb also 
articulating veiA rally with the external or the lateral scajiular 
outgrowth. scapula and the coracoid both share in the 

formation of the (jlcnoid articulation, to which thri*!* of the four 
raihals are movalilv artuuilated. 

In th(* s(‘condarf ]>ectoral girdle, the eleithrum or clavicle is 
the largest and tlu* most |)rominent bone com[)let{‘ly covering 
the primary girdle* on the outside*. It is crescent -sha])eHl in 
apjiearance anel cemsists eif twe) elistmct peirtieins : a triangular 
]ie)ste*rie)r vertie*al tieirtiein anel a large anterieir eibliqueJy imri- 
zemtal portiem, the twei pe)rtie)ns being separated fremi eae-h 
e)the*r by a eTe*scentic rielge. The obliejuedy hejrizeintal portiem 
forms the ventral anel pe)sterie)r beiunelarv of the branchial 
e*hamber ; when the branchial chambe*r is ejieised, the* peiste'rieir 
edge e)f the eiperculum fits against the cre‘scentic rielge separating 
the twe) peirtieins of the cle‘ithrum. The ant(*ne)r ve*ntral end 
of the heme* exte'iiels feirwarels beneath the gill-e;hamber anel 
articulatc's firmly with the ceirrespemding jiart of its fellow of 
tlui e)]>posito siele in the meelian line. The inner margin of the 
heirizontal pe)rtie)n is proeluceel into a bre)ael anel truneatt*ei fiat 
])rocess which is bounel by moans of connective tissues with the* 
eorre^speineling jirocess of the either side. Just bediinei anel above 
this process lies the fifth branchial arch. The elorsal surface* of the* 
e*Ieithrum gives attachment to the anterior (first) muscle of tJie 
inferior pharyngeal beine. The inner oj* the ventral surface of the 
e*leithrum presents two high ridges, an anterior, to which is 
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attached the anterior end of the coracoid and ^ a posterior, 
running obliquely inwards and backwards, with the posterior 
edge of which articulate the coracoid and the scapula. The 
dorso -posterior portion of the cleithrum presents a deep hollow 
on its inner surface which is filled in with nuuscles during life. 
Embedded in these muscles fwid connected by means of 
ligaments to the inner surface of the posterior enil of the 
triangular vertical portion is a stout curved rod-like bone — the 
posUcleithrum — which passes inwards and downwards lying inter- 
nal to and across the radials. The dorsal end of the cleithrum 
forms a triangular piece which is covered over externally l)y 
the distal end of an elongated bone — the supra-cleithrum. 

The supra-cleithrurn is dagger-shaped in appearance and 
articulates with the outer surface of the dorsal end of the 
cleithrum. Externally it is covered over and partly overlapped 
by the posterior edge of the opercular bone. At its dorsal end, 
the supra-cleithrum articulates with a small conical bone — tlu^ 
post-temporal . The post-temporal fits into a groove on the 
dorsal surface of the pterotic and articulates anteriorly with 
the supra-temporal bone which partially overlaps the post- 
temi)oral . 


(B) The Skeleton of the Pectoral Fin. 

The skeleton of the pectoral fin like that of the median 
fins consists of two sets of structures : {a) the radials and (/;) 
the dermal fin-rays (lepidotrichia). 

The ])ectoral fin is supported by nineteen lepidotrichia, 
which are seated on four ossicles — the radials. The radials 
articulate directly with the scapula and the coracoid at the 
glenoid articulation. The first or the pre-axial radial is a 
stout bony piece which articulates with the posterior end of the 
scapula. The second radial, which is slightly bigger, articulates 
with the ventral edge of the scapula. The third radial is the 
biggest of the series and is connected by means of stout ligaments 
to the posterior end of the coracoid. The fourth or the post- 
axial radial abuts against the ventral edge of the third radial 
and does not form jmrt of the glenoid articulation. The fin- 
rays which support the triangular pectoral fin are long slender 
jointed bony rods having essentially the same characters as 
those of the unpaired fins. The first or the pre-axial ray is 
the largest and unbranched. The two lepidotrichs of which the 
first ray is composed can be easily distinguished : one of them 
articulates directly with the scapula and the other with the 
first radial. The first three radials carry four rays each, while 
the fourth carries seven rays. The rays decrease in size as 
we pass from the pre-axial to the post-axial margin of the 
fin. 
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. (C) The Pelvic Girdle. 

The pelvic girdle (fig. 26), unlike the pectoral, consists only 

of endo-chondral bones and 



Fic. 2f). Ventral view of the 
pelvic girdle and the right pelvic fin. 
( X ca 1 J). ca., cartilage ; j\r., fin-ray; 
p.b., pelvic bone ; ra.y radial. 


^ small remains of the original 
cartilage. Each half of the 
originally cartilaginous girdle 
ossifies in the form of a sepa- 
rate bone called the pelvic 
hone ^ tvliich lies in the ventral 
body- wall. A small piece at 
the hind end of the original 
cartilage remains unossified and 
this is attached as a small 
cartilaginous rod to the poste- 
rior end of the pelvic bone. 
Each pelvic bone consists of 
two parts : an anterior elong- 
ated broad portion which bears 
a prominent deep groove on its 
ventral surface and is forked 
in front and a posterior stout 
rod-like process which conti- 
nues backwards into the narrow 
elongated piece of cartilage. 
The posterior process lies along 
the inner border of the ])elvic 
fin and is connected with its 
fellow of the oi)posite side in 
the middle line. The anterior 
forked moiety is connected by 
means of ligaments to the ril) 
of the twelfth trunk vertebra. 
The outer edge of the bone is 
almost straight while the inner 
edge is slightly curved. 


( 1 » The iiheleton of the Pelvic Fin. 

The pelvic fin is supported by nine fin-rays which are 
attached proximally to three small ossicles — the radiah — these 
radials being in turn connected with the posterior border of the 
pelvic bone. The first or the outer radial is a double piece 
more or less triangular in shape. The second or the middle 
radial which is slightly bigger is again a double piece quad- 
rangular in shape. The third radial is the biggest of the series 


1 Goodrich, E. S. — On the Pelvic Girdle and Fin of Euathenopteron, 
V, 45, 1001. 
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and is represented by a single slightly curved j)iece thiekeiK'd 
at its proximal end. The nine fin-rays which sup2K)rt thi^ 
triangular ])elvi(^ fin are long slender jointed bony rods having 
essentially the same characters as those of the j)ectoral fins. 
The first or the ])re-axial is the largest and is jointed but 
un branched ; wliile the remaining «t^ight are jointetl as well as 
branched. B(‘sides tlu'se nine fin-rays, there is an extra curved 
piece of bone, attached to the [U’oxirnal end of the first fin-ray. 
This is probably a sui)ernumerary fin-ray. 

Of the nine fin-rays proj)er, the first two radials carry two 
rays each, while the third carries five rays. 
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Article No. 15. 


Weather Types associated with Nor ’-westers in Bengal. 

By V.'V. SoHONi. 

Synopsis. 

The results of examining the Indian Daily Weather 
Reports of March, April, and May for 15 years, 1912 -192(), lead 
to the definition of a nor’-wester day in Bengal, viz. a day on 
which at least 3 out of the 13 stations report thunderstorm 
phenomena. The most important types of weather associated 
with nor’-wester days are — the western disturbance type which 
is most common in March and April, the east-west gradient 
over Bengal type which is as common as the first, in May ; and 
the tem})erature contrast type. 

it seems that nor’-wester days generally occur when air 
masses probably with different histories and hence presumably 
different properties, e.g. Indian continental air and the Bay of 
Bengal maritime air, are in juxtaposition in Bengal or adjacent 
districts. 

^ Introduction. 

The thunderstorms and duststorms of the hot weather are 
familiarly known in Bengal and the adjoining provinces as nor’ 
westers. They are spectacular phenomena, which occasionally 
cause serious damafe to property- or life. 

It is perhaps of some historical interest to refer here to 
the picture in Plate 1 2, Fig. 1 . It is a copy of a sketch of a nor’- 
wester as seen from a place known as Respondentia Walk on 
the river side in C^ilcutta a century ago. The original, drawn 
in 1825, was the work of a certain J. B. Fraser, and a coloured 
lithograph of it is kept in the Victoria Memorial Hall in 
Calcutta, by the courtesy of whose authorities the reproduction 
was prepared. 

In a previous paper (India Meteorological Department, 
vScientific Notes, Vol. 1, No. 3) the present writer reviewed the 
characteristics of some 500 thunderstorms of Calcutta as 
recorded by autographic instruments during a period of over 25 
years. A large majority of these thunderstorms were nor’- 
westers. 

Method of Treatment. 

In order to find out whether any definite types of weather, 
as illustrated by the 8 a.m, weather charts of the Indian Daily 
Weather Report, are associated with the occurrence of nor'- 
westers in Bengal the following plan was adopted. The Indian 

( 349 ) 
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Daily Weather Reports of March, April, and May for the period 
of 15 years, 1912-1926, were consulted. Weather remarks were 
taken note of and remarks like thunderstorm, hailstorm, 
thunder, duststorm or nor’-wester were taken to represent 
phenomena of one family. In regard to this, one must bear in 
mind the element of uncertainty,* which creeps in on account of 
the personal equation of observers at different stations. Conse- 
quently there is the possibility of the omission of any remark 
about the occurrence of thunderstorms, etc., perhaps by most 
observers on some occasions in a random fashion, and perhaps 
by some observers systematically for certain periods. But it 
is believed that as the period examined extended over 15 years 
this factor of error is not important. 

The 15 years 1912-1926 were such that during the period 
the reporting stations in the divisions, Bengal, Chota Nagpur, 
Orissa and Bihar were constant and identical. Bengal with 
its area of 82 thousand square miles had 13 stations, Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa taken together, with area of 69 thousand 
square miles had 6, and Bihar with its area of 42 thousand 
square miles had 5 stations. 

All days on which there were three or more stations in 
Bengal, Chota Nagpur, Orissa and Bihar reporting thunder- 
vstorm phenomena, were noted on forms of which the following 
is a specimen. 

Year 1914. 

Month April, 



Nttmber of stations beport- 



TNG THUNDERSTORMS. 


Date of 





Bengal. 

Orissa 

and 

Chota 

Nagpur. 

Bihar. 

Remarks. 

Weather 

Report. 



1 

2 

2 

0 

Low pressure wave yes- 

2 

3 




terday. 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

) Trough over Bihar, Ben- 

4 

3 

2 

r gal with indraught of 

5 

6 

2 

) Bay winds. 

() 

1 

2 

0 

Nothing very marked. 

7 

4 

3 

0 

^ Marked western depres- 

8 

8 

1 

0 

1 sion over central parts 

9 

6 

0 

0 

j and its passage oast- 

10 

7 

1 

1 

) wards. 
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Date of 

Number op stations report- 
ing THUNDERSTORMS. 

Weather 

Report. 

Bengal. 

Orissa 

and 

Chota 

Nagpur. 

* 6ihar. 

13 

2 

1 

0 

14 

5 

0 

0 

15 

4 

1 

1 

16 

3 

3 

0 

17 

1 

3 

0 

18 

7 

2 

0 

19 

2 

1 

0 

20 

2 

1 

0 

21 

4 

0 

0 

22 

3 

1 

0 

23 

6 

2 

0 

24 

7 

1 

0 

25 

4 

1 

0 

26 

4^ 

1 

1 

27 

2* 

1 

1 

28 

8 

3 

0 

29 

6 

1 

0 

30 

2 

1 

m 

0 

Total 
N o. 28 

123 

42 

5 


Remarks. 


Disturbance affecting ex- 
treme north of India. 

1 Connected with above 
( disturbance. 

Nothing special noted. 
Ill-defined disturbance 
passing over north-east 
India. 


I Nothing special noted. 

} 


} 


E-W gradient over north- 
east India. 

1 Very marked gradient at 
j head of Bay. 


summarising the number of ‘ station -reports ’ of 
of days for each of the months, 
what ® ®o“ewhat arbitrary definition of 

fixed ye^age nor'-wester day in Bengal was 

oue which on an 

pSnomenr of 13, reporting thunderstorm 

on an ^ “ Bengal in March, 

® ‘nor’-wester days’ and 18 ‘ station 
reLr^’’ “ "or -wester days’ and 51 ‘station 

reL^t^’ 1® ‘nor’-wester days’ and 48 ‘station 

thV r!i ;• fhe mean values in the same table show 

Chot?\r?^® occurrrace of thunderstorms in (a) Bengal, (6) 
weiffhtinw^^'^*^ Orissa, and (c) Bihar. After proportionate 
numbfiPB^f differences in areas and varying 

derstnrm °T roughly speaking, the thun- 

orm habihty of the areas (a), (6), and (c) is as 10: 7 : 1. 
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N = Number of days with 3 or more ‘station reports’ of thunderstorm in Bengal, Chota Nagpur, Orissa and Bihar taken 

together. x » • * 1 , 

Figures under Bengal, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa and Bihar represent number of ‘ station reports m tne montn. 
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After fixing upon the above-mentioned working definition 
of a ‘ nor’-wester day ’ in Bengal, days which contained less 
than three station reports of thunderstorms were neglected: 
and the main features of the conditions associated with the 
nor’-wester days, as inferred ,from the weather reports, were 
classified under different hesdtis. These heads were : — 

(1) The eastward passage of Western depressions or dis- 

turbances across northern India — either definite 
depressions or shallow low pressure areas or 
waves of low pressure. 

(2) Pronounced East-West pressure gradient across 

Bengal and the adjoining provinces, in other 
words a North-South trend of the isobars, with a 
pressure gradient not less than about 50% above 
normal. 

(3) Marked temperature contrasts in adjoining areas in 

north-east India as shown by the isopleths of depar- 
ture from, mean temperature. In such contrasts 
the most (;ommon features were high temperature 
in Assam and low’ temperature in an area, 
generally either in Bihar and Orissa or the 
United Provinces or the Central Provinces. 

(.4) Disturbances in the Bay. 

(5) rn%w of moist Bay winds into Bengal after the 
passage of Bay storms into Arakan and Upper 
Burma. 

(0) An advance of the monsoon. 

(7) Absenc^of any ostensible reason. 

The classification into (1), (2), and (3), is, in effect, not a 
classification into inherently distinct compartments. It is well 
within the range of probability that a number of cases of (2), 
and possibly some of (3) were also cases of (1) When a 
case was put under (2) or (3), rather than under (1), it meant 
that judging from the Daily Weather Report alone, there was 
no indication that it could go under (1). 

The instances of (4), (5), and (6) are too few to justify 
their being recognised as very definite types, and from the 
physical point of view at least (5) and (6) may be classed 
together. 

It is not uncommon to find nor’-wester days occurring in 
spells, occasionally extending to 4 or 5 days at a time. This 
is especially so in April and May. 

Table 11 below gives the number of nor’-wester days, year 
t>y year, while Table III summarises the classification of the 
days according to associated weather types. 
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Table II. 

Number of nor^ -wester days in Bengal, 


Year. 

March. 

^ ^ April. 

May. 

1912 

5 

15 

10 

1913 

1 

4 

8 

1914 i 

4 

20 

12 

1915 

7 

9 

13 

1916 

2 

13 

7 

1917 

2 

14 

14 

1918 

6 

10 

11 

1919 

3 

17 

15 

1920 

12 

8 

7 

1921 

2 

15 

9 

1922 

3 

7 

s 

1923 

1 

2 

7 

1924 

0 

11 

s 

1925 

3 

6 

6 

1926 

5 

4 

7 

8um 

56 

155 

I 

142 

Mean 

3-7 

10-3 *■ 

9-5 


Table III. 

Nor'-wester days in Bengal, 1912-192G and weather types. 



March. j 

April. 

May. 

Types. 

No. of 
days. 

Per 

cent, of 
total. 

1 

No. of 
days. 

Per 

cent, of 
total. 

No. of 
days. 

Per 

cent, of 
total. 


56 


155 


142 


Western depression 
lows or waves of 
low pressure. 

50 

89 

108 

70 

44 

31 
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March. 

April. 

May. 

Types. 

No. of 
days. 

Per 

cent, of 
• Ibdfal. 

No. of 
days. 

Per 

1 cent, of 
total. 

1 No. of 
days. 

Per 

cent, of 
total. 


56 


155 


142 


East-West Pressure 
Gradient. 

1 

2 

17 

11 

55 

39 

Temperature con- 
trast. 

3 

5 

16 

10 

14 

10 

Disturbance in the 
Bay. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

After storm dis- 
appears generally 
into Burma. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

Advance of mon- 
soon. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Unaccounted for. 

2 

4 

14 

9 

16 

11 


In the cotftse of examination of the weather reports, a 
number of cases came to notice in which storms or depressions 
from the sea came up into the north of the Bay and either 
went west into Orissa or east into Arakan.' In the case of 
these storms altho’igh there was occasionally more or less 
widespread rainfall in Bengal, chiefly in its eastern districts, 
conditions generally did not give rise to nor’-wester days : this 
was especially so in the case of storms that went to Arakan. 

In connection with this subject of types, it is desirable to 
consider what types of weather prevail on days which are 
non-nor^ -wester days for Bengal. Examination of a few years’ 
charts showed that generally such days were characterised by 
one or more of the following features on the wither map : — 

(a) Absence of recognised western depressions or moving 
lotvs over northern India. Disturbances, even if 
active, so long as they were confined to the 
extreme north-west of India, did not affect Bengal 
favourably for giving rise to nor’-wester days. 

(5) Absence of pressure gradient over the greater por- 
tion of Indian area ; in other words a flat pressure 
map. Such conditions w^ere frequent in March 
and less so in April. 


^ These storms or depressions occurred in April 1922, and May 1912, 
1914, 1915, 1917, 1918, 1923, 1924, and 1925, 
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(c) Absence of marked east-west pressure gradient over 
Bengal in particular, and over north-east India 
and the adjoining region to the west, in general, 
(r/) Anticy clonic (listriimtion of pressure, especially over 
north-west India. 

On a generally flat pressure map, a relative high some- 
where in the area comprising the United Provinces, 
Central India, the Central Provinces, and the 
adjacent ])ortions of other provinces. 


Ti::ntati\e Conolustons. 

In the case of western disturl)ances and similar lows, which 
seem to he pre eminently associated with nor’-wester days, at 
least in March and April, it is most [U'ohable that on the one 
hand there is the continental air brought by the westculy winds, 
from tlie (iangetic plain, and on the either the induced How of 
maritime wiiicls from the Pay. So also in the ease of the east- 
west pressure gradient over Pengal, dn<‘ to what may he called 
the accentuated May-type of pressure distribution over north- 
east India, we have the same thing happening, hut this time, 
without the presemje of a r<‘ct)gnisahle western depression. 
We hav(^ the north Indian contimMital air in juxtaposition with 
the air from the P>ay llowdng into north east^lndia under th<‘ 
itiHuence of or in association with the ]m^ssure gradient, hi 
May when the western dcpro.ssions of cold w'eather type are no 
longer of fiecpient occurrence, or at least, not rocotrnisahle as 
such, in the Daily Weather Reports, < tins gradient type 
surpasses in frecjuency the w^estern disturhanee tyf>e. 

It may not be wToiig to infer from the study of the I)ail\ 
Weather Reports alone as summaris(*d in 'I'ahle HI that nor - 
wester days in Hencral probably occur wdicm masses of air with 
ditferent histories and therefore presumalily different, properties, 
meet somewhere over Rengal or the adjac.ent districts to thc‘ 
west. 

In the case of nor’-wester da.\s on which nothing except 
* temperature contrasts ' could be attributed as the jiredisposing 
cause, it is jiossihle that the storms were of ]mre heal variety. 

In the comparatively rare instances of nor’-wester days 
associated with a disturbance in the Bay, there is also pre- 
sumably an incursion of maritime air from the Bay, into 
Bengal. A similar state of things must be responsible for the 
rare nor’-wester days after the disappearance of a storm in 
north Burma. The stream of air of marine origin, which 
temporarily under the influence of the storm, is diverted into 
Burma, is free after its disappearance, to flow into north-east 
India ; and there meets wdth the north Indian air of presumably 
different properties. 
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V few illustrations of the three main types of weather 
charts associated with nor’-wester days are given at the end. 

They are — 1913 (Fig. 2). 

, 7 April, 1914 (Pig. 3). 

Western depression, ete^, ^ 1023 (Fig. 4) 


East-West Pressure (iradient. 


Temperature Contrast. 


I Ji3 .^lay, (I’lg. 

(.11 March, 1925 (Fig. 5) 

( 28 April, 1914 (Fig. <>) 
’ :>!t May, 1914 (Fig. 7) 
( 21 May, 1915 (Fig. 8) 
5 April, 1919 (Fig. 9) 
\ (i April, 

) 17 April, 

13 Mav. 


1919 (Fig. 10). 
1925 (Fig. 11). 
192(i (Fig. 12). 

'I’hese tentative eonelusions are put forward with hesitation 
liecause they are based on impressions gathered from the 
iuspeetioii of Itailv M eathor Ke^xnts t>nl}. 

The meehaniim of nor’-wester formation cannot he under- 
.stood satisfaetordy without knowledge of the processes in the 
free air and of its tliernial structure. 'I'his work ot i^oiimhrxj the 
free air o\er llengal is awaiting accom))lishnient 


Th^ Obscfratory, A!9p()re, C^kutUt. 
Tho. \‘Mh May, 




JPASB, XXVIII, 1932. 


Plate 12. 



Fig. 1. Fraser’s Nor’-wester Scene. 





JPASB, XXVIII, 1932. 


Plate 13. 





























Abticle No. 16. 


Living Conifers of the Indian Empire. 

By K. Biswas. 

While preparing the paper on ‘ The Distribution of Wild 
Conifers in the Indian Empire ’ published in the Journal of 
the Indian Botanical Society, Vol. XII, No. 1, pages 24-47, 
1033, the author felt the need of drawing up a comprehensive 
list of names of Conifers grown in the Indian Empire. 
Frequently sterile specimens of Conifers received from different 
parts of the country without any history of its introduction 
or otlier details lead to lot of waste of time in determining their 
identity. Another source of trouble is the resentment to accept 
uj)-to-date nomenclature, the rules of which have been laid 
down by the Vienna Congress of Botanists in 1905 and 
aj)j)roved at the last Horticultural and Botanical Congresses 
helci in 1930, The following remark made by W. DaUimore 
ill th(‘ Rei)ort of the Conifer Cbnference on page 6 of the 
‘ Conifers in cultivation ’ published in 1932 is appHcablc to a 
large extent with regard to the Indian Flora : — ‘ Opportunities 
for exchanging information and discussing vital questions 
between the officiaife of the various botanical institutions were 
rare, and the material available for examination was often 
scanty, therefore there was a lack of uniformity in the work 
accomplished and the foundation for very considerable confusion 
was laid. This confusion was made worse by some of the later 
workers, and in that way a multiplicity of names crept into 
gardens, many of which, although botanically obsolete, are 
retained to the present day Attempts have, therefore, been 
made to rectify this defect in nomenclature of the Conifers 
grown in this country. Recently a considerable amount of 
Conifers have been introduced in India, Burma, and Ceylon. 
Although the economic value of the Conifers is much 
appreciated in tliis country. Botanists, Foresters, Gardeners, 
and Amateurs show^ a considerable interest in cultivating 
Conifers in the various public and private gardens and estates 
in this country. E. L. Hillier in his article entitled ‘ Conifers 
of the temperate Regions of the Far East on pages 223-242 
of ‘ The Conifers in Cultivation ’ mentions only Cejphalotaxus 
Oriffithii Hooker, C. Mannii Hooker, Cupressus torulosa Don., 
Podocarpus neriifoUtes D. Don., P. Wallichianus C. Presl., and 
Cedrus Deodara Loud. 

It is rather difficult to define exactly which species of 
the present day Indian Conifers are wild or cultivated under 
the strict sense of the terms, as some of both the wild and the 
cultivated ones are growing profusely side by side in suitable 

( 359 ) 
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Curator, Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, for his supply- 
ing valuable data of Ceylon Conifers and a full set of photo- 
graphs of the Conifers cultivated in the gardens in Ceylon. 
Some of the photographs of the representative species have 
been incorporated in this • article. I am also deeply in- 
debted to Mr. R. N. Parker, Forest Botanist, Dehra Dun, 
for his kindly supplying important references and valuable 
data, som(‘ photograx)hs of Conifers cultivated in the arboratum 
at Dehra Dun and for his i)ermitting me to publish the following 
extract of his letter to me, embodying his idea on the distribu- 
tion of Avild and introduced Conifers in general. His note 
might be of some use to gardeners interested in introducing 
foreign species of Conifers in this country. 

Extract from Mr. R. N. Parker’s letter dated the 25th 
April, 1929. 

‘ From my OA\n results one might conclude that certain 
genera siu^li as Juni2)erus, Cnj^ressns, and Podocarpus wore 
formerh' much more universally distributed than they are now. 
1'he members of these genera seem to be maintaining them- 
selves in mor(‘ or less isolated and specialized habitats and this 
seems to be a (|uestion of competition witb other plants. 

The Coniferai seem to be rather sharply divided into 
Northern genera and Southern genera, the latter being again 
divided more or less according to the land masses. The 
Southern genera such as Callitris, Araucaria, a^id Widdringtonia 
do not s(‘em to be accommodating climatically, but this is I 
think merel>' because in the Southern Hemisphere climatic 
conditions are much more miiform than in the Northern. With 
scarcely any exceptions plants from the Southern Hemisphere 
are more j)articular in their climatic requirements than those 
of the North. Plants from the Southern Hemisphere become 
naturahzed in the North only under rather sj)ecial climatic* 
conditions, e.g. (California, the Nilgiris. and the Mediterranean 
coast. When jdants from Australia are taken to South Africa, 
the results are different. Araumria and CalUtris grow very 
well all over South Africa. 

Some of the Northern genera of the Conifera3 such as Abies, 
Piem, Larix, etc. are temperate and they do particularly well 
in the Southern Hemisi)hcre except in New Zealand, where 
they appear to thrive but arc not really at home. A Larix 
])lantation in New' Zealand in winter show^s some trees in 
fresh sjumg foliage others bare and others with the old leaves 
still on the trec'S. 

My im])ression of the (Coniferse is that some genera are dying 
out, specially the smaller Southern genera, so are some of the 
Northern, such as Cedrus, Cupressus, etc. Other genera such 
as Pinm, Abies, and Picea are far from being decadent and 
probably occupy a bigger area now than they have ever done 
in the though perhaps not so numerous in individuals. 
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"I'he results of cultivation in India only are insufficient to draw 
conclusions or rather I should say obtain impressions and the 
question is complicated by possible factors such as Mycorhiza,^ 


List of Conifers (jrown in the Indian Empire. 

(1) Abies balsamea Miller. (Balsam Fir.) 

This is a North American species. It was introduced in 
the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, in 1901. 

(2) Abies Nordamanniana Spach. (Caucasian Fir.) 

This species, originally occurring along the South and 
South-East shores of the Black Sea and on the Western ranges 
of the (^aucasus Mountains, was introduced in the Lloyd Botanic 
(iarden, Darjeeling, in 1901. 

(3) Abies pectinata De (Widolle. (European silver Fir.) 

Tt is an inhabitant of the forests on the mountain ranges 
of Central and Southern Europe and was introduced in the 
Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeehng, in 1914. 

(4) Abies Pindrow Spach. (West Himalayan Fir.) 

This species, which Brandis considers as a variety of 
A Webhiana. occurs all along the Western Himalaya from 
Afghanistan to Ne])al but at a lower elevation (6,000 to 12,000 
ft.) than that of A. Webbtano. 

(o) Abies Webbiana Lindley, (Webb’s Himalayan Fir.) 

Tliis indigenous species spreading on the mountain slopes 
ot higher altitudes than that of A. Pindrow resembles with 
it very closely. From an elevation of (9,000 to 12,000 ft.) 
it is frequently found to form a more or less pure association, 
growing wild along the inner ranges of the Himalayas from 
Afghanistan to Bhutan between elevations of 8,000 to 13,000 ft. 
It is supposed to be wild in Northern Burmese temperate Hima- 
layas too, and is available in the Lloyd Botanic (rarden, Darjeeling 
and Assam. 

A specimen of Abies sp. was received by Mr. C. E. Parkinson 
from Burma, which appears to be a form of Abies Delavoyi 
Franchet, a South-West Szechuen species which was evidently 
introduced in the North-Eastern spurs of the high ranges of 
the Burmese and Chinese border lands. 

((>) Agathis australis Salisbury (Kauripine). 

This important forest tree of the mountains of the North 
Island of New Zealand is said to have been imported in 
Gotacamond. 
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(7) Agathis loranthifolia Salisbury. (Amboyana Pitch tree.) 

This dammar yielding tree ‘ Dammer resin ’ is indigenous 
to Malayan and Polynesian regions. It was cultivated in the 
Royal Botanic (larden, (.Calcutta, and had been introduced in 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, (-eyloii, in 1881. 

(8) Agathis obtusa Masters 

This was introduced in the Royal Botanic Garden, P(‘ra- 
deniya, (Vylon, in 18()r). This is evidently a synonym of 
Dammara obtusa. 

(9) Agathis robusta Masters. (Queensland Kauri.) 

This species, a native of Queensland and Fraser Island, 
had been introduced in Peradeniya. (VyloJi, in 181)5. In Dcdira 
Dun it is about 20 years old, and attem])ts have been made 
to grow it in the Agri- horticultural Gardens, ('aleutta. 

(10) Araucaria Bidwilii Hooker. (Bunya Bunya.) 

This tree, wild along th(‘ coast district of Queensland, 
is one of those few Conifers which can be grown successfully in 
the tro])ical hills and ])lains too. The ri])e fruits are edible. 
It is available in the Royal Botanic? (Jarden, Calcutta : Lloyd 
Botanic Garden, DarjeeUng, where it was introduced in 1880; 
Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala (iardeii. ('eylon 
— (planted in 1848); Agri-hortieultural Garden, ('akuitta ; 
Dehra Dun (introduc(*d 40 years ago) : Arnritsar : Ootaeainond ; 
Vi(?t()ria (hirden, Bombay and Burma. 

(11) Araucaria brasiliana Richard. (( '>xndelabra tree.) 

This species is an inijiortant timber lret‘ of Brazil and 
Argentine — im]jort('d in the gardens of Oota(?amond. 

(12) Araucaria Gookii R. Bro^\^i. (Cook’s Araucaria.) 

This is wild in tlu‘ forests of New ('aledonia. Polyiu'sia, 
and th(? Isle of Pines. The tree has not much timber value 
but can be grown successfully in the hills and ])lains of this 
country, it is present in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta ; 
Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darj(*eling (introdue(‘d in 1924) ; H()>al 
Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, Ceylon (introduced in 18()5) ; 
Agri-horticultural Gardem, Calcutta ; Dehra Dun ; Ootaciamond ; 
Udaipur; Gwalior; Victoria Garden, Bombay ; Madras ; Tra van- 
core and Burma. 

(13) Araucaria Cunninghamii Ait on. (Moreton Bay Pine.) 
It is a native ot New South Wales, the South Coast district 

of Queensland and Dutch Wc\st New' (Juinea. It can be grown 
successfully in the hills and jilains of India. The timber can 
be used for useful purposes. The tree is found in the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Caknitta, where dwarfed prostrate form has 
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also been grown successfully ; Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling 
(introduced in 1900) ; Royal Botanic (harden, Peradeniya, 
(Jeylon (introduced in 1848) : Agri-horticultural (warden, 
Calcutta; North-West Frontier Province; Lahore: Northern 
India ; Ootacamond ; Victoria Garden, Bombay : Madras ; 
Trav ancore and Burma. 

(14) Araucaria excelsa R. Brown. (Norfolk Island Pine.) 

This si)e(iies is a native of Norfolk Island and had been 
grown successfully in the Royal Botanic (Jardcn, Calcutta, but 
di(*(l a few years ago. It was introduced in 1848 in the Royal 
Botajiic'- (harden, Peradeniya, and Hakgala Gardens, (^Vvlon, 
in 1848. This lias })een recently introduced in Dehra Dun ; 
Udaipur ; Victoria (Jarflen, Bombay ; Madras and Travaiicore 

(15) Araucaria imbricata Pav. ((^hile Pine.) 

The tree, native of Chile, Tierra del Fuego and N. Patagonia, 
is j) 0 ])ulaii\ known as ‘ Monkey Puzzle ’. It lias timb(‘r value 
and its fruits are edibl(‘. Tliis was introduced in Hakgala GardiMi, 
Ceylon, in 1886 and is reported to have been introduced in 
Assam . 

(16) Callitris glauca R. Brown. (Murray River Pine.) 

This species is a good Australian timber ])lant and has been 
introduced in I^(‘lira Dun about seven yi'ars ago. 

(17) Callitris rhomboidea R Brown. (Illawara Mountain 
Pine.) 

It occurs sporadically in Queensland and N(*w South V5iles 
iK'ar Sydney, d. H? Gambk' collected s])ecini(‘ns of this ])lant 
in 1883 from (\)noor, Nilgiri District. Madras, at an altitude of 
6,000 ft. It was introduced in the Koval Botanic Gardi'ii, 
Peracbmiya, and Hakgala (Jarden, Ceylon, in 1886. It lias Ikhmi 
]) lanted in tlu* Agri-horticultnral Garden, Cakaitta. in Dehra Dun. 
.ind in Ootacamond of lat(' years. 

(18) Cedrus Deodara Loudon. (The D(‘odar.) 

This s])ecies is a West irimalayan plant of considerabk' 
economic importance' for its yielding fragrant oil and durable 
wood when grown under natural conditions. This was planted 
in 1895, in the Lbnal Botanic (harden, Darjeeling. It is met 
w ith abundantly in the North-West Frontier Province, Kasliniir 
V\h‘st and Ootacamond. 

(19) Cephalotaxus drupacea Siebold and Zuccarini. (Cows 
tail Pint\) var. pedunculata Miquel. 

This variety, which is considered as a hybrid betwee'u 
C. Fortanii and (\ drupaceahy Ih’of. Henry, has recmtly Ix'cn 
introduced in Dehra Dun. C. drupacea is a native of the' forests 
ill the mountains of Japan and Central ('hina. 
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(20) Gephalotaxus Fortunii Hooker. 

This is a Chinese species which is said to have been planted 
in Burma. 

(21) Gephalotaxus Grifflthii Hooker. 

it occurs in Assam (Naga Hills, Mishmi, and Manipur) and 
Burma (Ruby mines). 

(22) Gephalotaxus Mannii Hooker. 

It is a native of the Khasia mountains, Assam, and is 
also frequently met with in Ruby mines, Burma. 

(23) Gryptomaria japonica Don. (♦lapanese (Vdar.) 

This is one of the most valuable timlxT trees of (Iiina and 
Jaj)an where it grows wild. It has been suceesvsfully eultivated 
in the North-West Frontier Proviiiee ; Ootaeamond ; Mussoiirie : 
Lloyd Botanic (harden (introduced in 1S(>0), and throughout 
Darji‘eling and Sikkim Himalaya above an cdevation of 3.000 ft. 
This is also commonly grown in the Nilgiri Hills of Madras 
Presidency, Khasia and Naga Hills, Mani]>ur in Assam : and in 
Upper Burma. This was planted in the Royal Botanic (hirden, 
Peradeniya and Hakgala (;rarden, CVylon, in 1S94. In the. Calcutta 
Herbarium spc'cimens of this s])ecies from the following localities 
in India are available : Kumaon — 7,500 ft. N. (Oil, 1913 ; Mussourie, 
(». King: Fastern Himalaya: Sureil, C. (\ (’alder: Kurseong, 
A. (’. Modder, 1915 : Mungpoo, (L King, ISSl : Khasia Hills, 
5,000 ft., (t. Mann, 1S7S : Sikkim Himalaya, (h Watt, 1S81 , 
Thunberganum, 6,000 ft., Rev. Aug. Saulieres, 1905 : Vunan 
Ex])edition, Dr. T. Anderson, 1S63. 

(24) Gunninghamia Sinensis R. Brown. (Chinese Fir.) 

This is a very useful tree of (/cntral and Soutliern (’hina, 
introduced in Dehra Dun about forty years ago. 

(25) Gupressus arizonica Greene. (Arizona (Vpress.) 

This is a native of the mountains of Arizona and North 
Mexico. It has been introduced in Dehra Dun and the ])lant 
is of about 15 ft. in height, bearing cones ; cultivated in (Gwalior 
gardens also. 

(26) Gupressus cashmiriana Royle. (Kashmir (’ypress.) 

This is the most beautiful cypress in India considered 

evidently \\ild in Kashmir. But its occurrence only in the East 
Himalaya is recorded. 

(27) Gupressus funebris Endlicher. (Chinese weeping Cypress. ) 

This beautiful plant, a native of Central China is success- 
fully cultivated in the hills and jdains of India, Burma, and 
CJeylon. This is frequently met with in the mountain ranges of 
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the Eastern Himalaya in Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan from a 
lower elevation to an altitude of over 8,000 ft. It has also been 
found growing in Maymyo forest lodge, Burma, at an elevation 
of 3,000 ft. Elegant specimens of this tree can be seen growing 
in the Royal Botanic (Jarden, Calcutta : Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
Darjeeling (introduced in 1001) : Agri-horticultural Garden, 
Calcutta ; Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala 
Garden, (\\vlon (introduced in 1903) ; Lahore : Gw^alior, Ootaca- 
mond ; North-West Frontier Province and Northern Burma. 

(28) Cupressus Goveniana Gordon. (Californian (\vpress.) 

This s])ecies, an inhabitant of the Coastal mountains of 

California, was introduced in the Llovd Botanic (Tarden, Darjeeling 
in 1900 

(29) Cupressus gracilis Hort. 

This was introduced in Hakgala Garden, Ceylon, 1893. 

(30) Cupressus himalayensis Hort. 

This is rep()rt(‘d to have been growing in Assam. 

(31) Cupressus Lawsoniana Murray. (Lawson Cv])ress.) 

It is a ust'ful cy])ress w'idely distribut(‘d in the Conifer 
forests of the mountains of S.-W. Oregon and N.-W. California. 
This s])ecies luii^ b 'en introduced in the Lloyd Botanic (warden, 
Darjeeling in 1901, and in Hakgala (Jardcm, (Vylon in 1893. 

var. Flecheri is sujiposed to hav(* been j)lant{‘d in Ootaca- 
mond. 

(32) Cupressus Liifdleyi Klotzsch. 

This has becai ])lanted in the Lloyd Botanic (hirdiui, 
Darjeeling, in 1904, and in Royal Botanic (Jarden, Rcradeni\a 
and Hakgala (Jarden, Ceylon, in 1892. It is also grown in 
Ootacamond and North-West Frontier Province. 

(‘13) Cupressus lusitanica Miller, ^mr. Benthami (Virneii'. 
(Mexican (y])ress.) 

This is a native of Mexico. There is not mucli evidence to 
])rove that this lin(» ConifiT is indigenous to India, though it 
is sometimes thought to be wild in (Joa and distributed to the 
<lilferent parts of the world by Portuguese monks. Its occurrtaici* 
in the N.-W. Himalaya, as rejiorted, indicates its early introduc- 
tion in this country. It lias been grown in Kablagarh Tea 
Estate, and at Dehra Dun by Parker in recjeiit years. 

(34) Cupressus macrocarpa Hartw^eg. (Monterey Cy])ress.) 

This Coniftu’, a native of Monterey in (California, was jilanted 
in the Lloyd Botanic, Garden, Darjeeling, in 1904 : Royal Botanic 
Garden, Peradeniya and Hakgala Garden, Ceylon in 1880. It 
is under cultivation also in Ootacamond. 
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(35) Cupressus obtusa Koch. (Hinoki) var, aurea. 

This is distributed in the Southern and Central Japan. 
l"his was planted in 1901 in the Lloyd Botanic Carden, Darjeeling. 
Tt is reported to grow in Ootacamond as well. 

(36) Cupressus pisifera Koch. (Saw^ara Cypress.) 

This spe(?ies occurs in wild state in the hills of the (Vntral 
and Southern mainland of Japan. This was introduced in 1901, 
in the Lloyd Botanic Chirden, Darjeeling. 

(37) Cupressus sempervirens Linnseus. (Mediterranean 

( 'y|)ress. ) 

This species is indigenous to the mountains of North Persia, 
Sih^sia, Creece, and islands of Bhodes, (Vete and Cy])rus. 
Beautiful s])ecimens are available in the Lloyd Botanic Carden, 
Darjeeling, w^here it w'as introduced in 1904. Tn 1922. it was 
l)lanted in the Boyal Botanic Card(‘n, Peradeniya aiul Hakgala 
Carden, Ceylon. It is also under eidtivation in the North- 
Western Proviiu^es, Lahore, (Lvalior, Ihlaipur, Central Proviiujes 
and Northern Burma. ((V)lleeted from Maymyo i)lateau at an 
elevation of 3,500 ft. by C. C. K. Dawkins.) 

imr. pyramidalis — was j)lant(‘d in tlie Lloyd Botanic 
Carden, Darjeeling in 1902. It is Ixung tried to k(‘(‘j) it growing 
in the Agri-horticultural Carden, (^alcutta. fa^^flgiata of 
DeCkndolle is reduced In Dallimore and dackson to \ai‘. sfnrfd 
of (\ sempervirens. This variety is grown in ( Vylon (iarth'iis 

(3(S) Cupressus torulosa Don. 

This tine tall (V)nifer, an inhabitant ^)f the outen- iang(‘s 
of the Western Himalaya above 4,000 ft. elevation, is und(‘r 
cultivation in the Boyal Botanic Carden, (hlcutta : Lloyd Botanic 
Carden, Darjeeling (introduced m 1901); Boyal Botanic Carden, 
Peradeniya and Hakgala Carden, (V\vlon (introduced in 1922); 
North-West Front i(‘r Province*; Lahore: Ootacamond and 
(Vntral Provinces: Assam: Northern Burma. He*rbarium speci- 
mens have b(*en collec;t,(‘d fr^nn South India also at an elevation 
of 9,000 ft. by A. Meebold in 1909, from Nadduvaddam : from 
St Marx’s Kodaikanal, Madras by Bev. Aiig. Sauliers in 1913, 
from Nilgiris in 1857 and CVnaior, Nilgiri in 1898 by 1). Prain. 

(39) Ginko Bilolba Linna*us. (Maidenhair tree.) 

Magnificent specimens of this tree which are beliexed to lx* 
more than 1,000 years old are found growing in and about the 
Buddhist temples in (iiina, Japan, Manchuria and Cbrea where 
they are supposed to be introdiujed by Buddhist priests long 
long years ago. The predominance of the growth of this Maiden 
hair tree in Changhua Hsien (heikiang Pi’ovinees of China 
suggests its wild grow th in these ])arts. Rather jxxjr representa- 
tive of this species have been preserve d alive in the Royal Botanic 
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Garden, C/alcutta ; Agri-horticiiltural Garden, Calcutta ; and 
Northern India (N.-W. F. Ih'ovince). A fairly large sized tree 
is found growing at Rarnbag in Amritsar (Plate 22, Fig. 1 ). 

(40) Juniperus bermudiana Linnaeus. (Bermuda (^dar.) 

This plant is indigenous to Bermuda. CHiltivated specimens 
of this species are available in the Agri-horticultural Garden, 
(Calcutta : Royal Botanic Garden, Peradeiiiya and Hakgala 
Garden, (Vylon where it was introduced in 1868 ; Lahore and 
Ootacamond. In Dehia Dun it has been ])lanted only six years 
ago. and th(' ]dant is now about 15 ft. in height and bears fruits. 

(41) Juniperus Gedrus Webb and Berthelot. (Canary Island 

Junij)er.) 

It is found wild in Canary Islands and is growing from 191(> 
in tlie Royal Botanic* (harden, Peradeniva ancl Hakgala (iardeiu 
( V\ Ion. 

(42) Juniperus chinensis, Linnajus. (Chinese Juniper). 

This speeu\s, distributed in (Jiina, Mongoha and Japan, has 
been grovMiig in tlic' Agri-horticultural (-rarden, Calcutta : North- 
West Frontier Province, Lahore and Madras. 

(43) Juniperug communis, Liunyeus. ((bmnion »luniper.) 

This IS one of the* common Junipers und(*r cultivation in the 
Agri-horticultural (hirdens, (^alcutta; North-West Froniier Pro- 
vince' and Madras It is distributed in the Northern and (Vntral 
Eur()|)e and in thc^ mountains of the Cbastal regions of Asia 
Minor, the Caucasus. PcTsia. Afghanistan, the Western Himalaya, 
the Unitc'd State's and Canada 

(44) Juniperus excelsa Pieberstcin. ((Jrc'cian Juni])er ) 

This s])t'cics is indigenous to the forests of the mountain 
ranges of Asia Minor where' the w'ood is of much economic 
importance. It is sonu'times belic'ved that the woc^d of this tree 
is the true* Cedar of Lebanon ’ of the' Bible and not that- of 
Cedries Libani. This was grown in the Hakgala Garden, 
Ceylon, as early as 1SS9. SjK’cimeiis of this species were collectc'd 
by R. Strachey and .1. K. WinterlK)tt()m at an altitude of 11,500 ft. 
from Milum. kuinaon ; and in 1847 J. E. Winterbottcjm gathered 
the same speedes in (Jode in Hasora, Tibet. 

(45) Juniperus macropoda Boissic'r. (Kabuli Juniper.) 

This s])C'eies which is e-onfined to the X.-W. Himalaya and 
further West is an important ])lant used for various donujstic 
t)ur])os('s and sometimes burnt as incense. The wood may be 
tried for the manufacturer of })encil. To have a popular name. 
1 hava' called it Kabuli Juni])er. 
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(46) Juniperus Oxycedrus Linnseus. (vSharp (.'edar.) 

It is wild throughout the Mediterranean region and has 
been planted in Dehra Dun about six years ago. 

<47) Juniperus phoenicea Linnaeus. (Phoenician Juniper.) 

This species, a native of Phoenicea, was j)lanted in Delira 
Dun about three years ago. 

(48) Juniperus procera Hochstetter. (East African Cedar. ) 

It is wild in the mountain forests t>f Kenya and Abyssinia, 
between 5,000 and 7,000 ft., and has recently been introduced in 
Dehra Dun. 

(49) Juniperus recurva BiKtlianan-Hainihou. 

This species is distributed all along the Eastern Himalaya 
between 8,000 and 18,000 ft., and abundant in Sikkim and Bhutan. 
This is under cultivation in the Royal Botanic (larden, Calcutta 
and Lloyd Botanic Carden. Darjeeling where it was ])lanted in 
1904. In Lahore and Lyalljiur Dwarf bushy form is also success- 
fully (Ujltivated. It is also found growing in the Xorth-West 
Frontier Province and North-East hills of Burma. The wood is 
used as incense by Buddhist jiriests. 

(50) Juniperus Sabina Linnanis. (Savin.) 

This is a Central and Southern Eurojiean (Vmifer siqiposed 
to have lK‘en planted in Ootacainond under the nanu‘ of 
J. prostrata which is a synonym of J Sahiva. 

(51) Juniperus virginiana Linna*us (Pencil Cedar.) 

One of the most valuable Conifer'^ wh^se wood is used lor 
the manufacture of lead pencils and various other economic 
purposes, grows wild in the East^u-n and Central United States 
and Eastern (Canada. It was introduced in tlu» Royal Botanic 
Garden, Peradeniya in 1SS8 and cultivated in Ootacainond and 
Dehra Dun where it was planted about nine years ago. 

(52) Juniperus Wallichiana Hooker til. (Black Juniper.) 

J. D. Hooker reduces this s]»ecies to Juniperus pseudo- 
Sabina. But I have here folk»wxHl Dallimore and Jackson in 
reducing J, psevdo-Sabina Hooker to J. Wallichiana Hk. F. 

An indigenous species extending tliroughout the West and 
Eastern Himalayas — was ])lanted in 1904 in the Lloyd Botanic 
Garden, Darjeeling. It is abundant in North-West Frontier 
Province and Kashmir. 

(58) Larix europaea De C'andolle. ((Common Larch.) 

This European Larch is one of the most useful trees growing 
w^ild in the Alps of the Central Europe and mountains of 
Northern Russia and Siberia. It was planted in 1901 in the Lloyd 
Botanic Garden, Darjeeling. 
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(54) Larix Griffithii J. D. Hooker. (Sikkim Larch. ) 

This is a native of the Eastern Himalayan ranges which was 
planted inside the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling, perhaps 
in 1911 or thereabout. 

An interesting specimen of Larix Potanini Batahn, the 
‘ Red Fir was received from Mr. C. E. Parkinson as one of the 
(bnifers growing wild in Burma. This is an instance how a 
Chinese species common in West Szechuen and Chino-Tibetan 
borderland extends into the tem])erate Burmese Himalayas, cross- 
ing the limit of its original range of distribution. The same 
remark apjilies to Abies Delavayi of Burma. 

(55) Libocedrus Chilensis Endlicher. ((Mlean (-edar.) 

It is wild in the mountain ranges of the Andes in Southern 
Chile. It was planted in the Llovd Botanic Garden, DarjeeHng, 
ii^ 1914. 

(56) Libocedrus decurrens Torrey. (Incense Cedar.) 

This s])ecies whicdi is distributed m the mountain forests 
of Lower ('alLfornia w^as introduced in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, 
Darjeeling m 1901, and Royal Botanic (Tarden, Peradeniya and 
Hakgala (Jarden, (Vylon, as early as 1S85. 

(57) Libocedrus macrolepis Bentham and Hooker. 

This s])ccies which is sparsely distributed in the forests 
of the hills of Southern Yunnan, (liina, was introduced in the 
Llo}d Botanic (warden in 1910 and is also beheved to have been 
plantcMl in the hills of North Burma. 

(58) Picea jezoensis Carriere. (Yezo or Hondo Spruce.) 

This species to which has been reduced Picea ajanensis, 
Fischer, is wild in North-East Asia and Ja])an. It has been 
growing in the, Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling since 1904. 

(59) Picea Morinda Link. (West Himalayan Spruce.) 

It is wild throughout, the Himalayan ranges and is available 
in the Lloyd Botanic (hirden, Darjeeling, and forest areas of 
North-Western Provinces, Kashmir West and Assam. 

(60) Pinus canariensis G Smith. (Canary island pine.) 

It is an indigenous tree of the (\anary islands. It was 
planted in 1890 in Hakgala Garden, and in 1902 in the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Peradeniya, (^ylon. 

(61) Pinus caribaea Morelet. (The (-uban Pine.) 

This species which is found wild in south-east of United 
States, 8. Carolina, Georgia and Florida, and also in C-uba and 
Honduras was planted in 1927 in the Royal J^otani(^ Garden, 
Peradeniya, Ceylon. 
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(62) Pinus contorta Douglas. (Beach Pine.) var, Murrayana. 

A native of the mountains of the Cbastland of Pacific Ocean 
is said to have btxui planted in Ootacamond. 

(03) Pinus densiflora Siebold and Zuccarini. (Red Pine of 

Japan.) 

This is a common wild species of Japan. This was planted 
in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling iu 1903. 

(04) Pinus excelsa Wallich. (Bhutan Piiu'.) 

This si)ecies which is distributed throughout the Himalayan 
ranges is available in the Lloyd Botanic (hirden, Darjeeling 
(where it was grown in 1910): North-West Kroutier Province: 
Ootacamond ; Assam and Burma. 

(05) Pinus Gerardiana Wallicli. (Gerard's Pine.) 

This species which is wild in the North-West Himalayas 
along the borders of Kashmir and Tibet from 5.000 to 13,000 ft. 
bears edible fruits. 

(06) Pinus halepensis Miller. (Alepo Pine). 

This species is a native of the (country bordering the 
Mediterranean Sea such as Spain, Portugal, S.-K. Prance, Italy, 
Greece, Asia Minor, (Vprus and Algeria. It has Ihh'Ii introduced 
in the Agri-horticultural Garden, C/alcutta and TTakgala (iarden. 
Ceylon, where it was plant(‘d in 1S90. 

(67) Pinus Khasya Royle. (Khasia Pine.) 

This Khasia pine, a nativi^ of Assanj and U])])er Burma, 
was planted in tlie Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling in 191(). 

(68) Pinus Laricio Poiret. (Corsican Pine.) 

This species is a common indigenous plant of Southern 
Europe and is said to be under cultivation in Ootacamond. 

(09) Pinus longifolia Rovburgli. (Long-leav(‘d Indian Pine.) 

This is the most widely distributed Indian (V)niter of the 
valleys and mountain ranges from near the sea hnel u[) to ov(*r 
7,000 ft. elevation. It is su(!cessfully grown nearly everywhere* 
in this (jountry. It is available in the Royal Botanic (Jardeii, 
(hlcutta, where s{*veral tall tr(*i*s are doing well. It also grows 
in the Agri-horticultural Garden, Calcutta, and was ])lant(‘d in 
1885 in the Hakgala Garden, Ceylon. It is fairly common in 
the North-West IhYontier Province, Kashmir, Northern India, 
Lahore, Ootacamond, Udaipur, Ontral Provinc(‘s, Bihar, Madras, 
Assam and Upper Burma. 

(70) Pinus Massoniana Lambert. (Mason’s Pine.) 

This is a South-East ('hinese pine imported in the Hakgala 
Garden, (by Ion in 1885. 
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(71) Pinus Merkusil Jungh and de Vriese. (Tenasserim Pine.) 

This is one of the most tropical of all pines occurring in 
Burma, Martaban, Upper Tenasserim, Siam, Java, Cochin China, 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Philippine islands. It was planted in 
1927 in the Royal Botanic (Jarden, Peradeniya. 

(72) Pinus Montezumae Lambert. (Rough branched Mexican 

Pine.) 

This species, a native of Mexican mountains, has been 
growing ni the Hakgala (Jarden. Ceylon. 

(73) Pinus monticola Don. (West(‘rn White Pine.) 

This species having a long range of distribution along the 
Pacific (Viastland of North Ameri(*a from South British (^olumbia 
(‘xtending to the mountains of Sierra Nevada in California 
reaching u]) to an eh'vation of about 10,000 ft., was introduced 
in the Lloyd Botanic Carden. Darjeeling in 1922. 

(74) Pinus moraiensis Siebold and Zuccarini 

A sp(‘cinien of this ])lant ])lanted in 1911 is still growing 
in th(‘ Lloyd Botanic (harden. Darjeeling. 

(75) Pinus muricata I). Don. (Bishoji's Pine.) 

This specai's which is confined to the coast of California, 
was introduced in the Hakgala Carden, (V\vlon in 1891. 

(70) Pinus parviflora Siebold and Zu(*carim. (Japanese' White 
Pine.) • 

It IS one of the' (common trt'cs of the forests of the mountains 
of Ja])an and Kurile Islands. This tree has been growing in the 
Llo\d Botanic (iarden, Darjeeling .sinci' 1912. 

(77) Pinus Patula Schlechtendal and Chamisso. (S])reading- 

leaved Pine.) 

This s])eci('s wild in tlu' (V'ntral and Lastern Mountains of 
Mexico was planted in 191(1 in tiie Lloyd Botanic (harden, 
Darjei'ling. 

(78) Pinus Pinea Uiuueus. (Stone Pine.) 

It IS wild all along the Mediterranean region and was 
introduced in 1S94 in the Hakgala Carden, Ceylon. 

(79) Pinus radiata 1). Don. (Monterey Pine ) 

This is indigenous to Monk*rey country, C^ahfornia, and was 
introduced as early as ISbS in the Royal Botanie (harden, 
Peradeniya. It is also under cultivation in Ootacamond and 
Madras 
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(80) Pinus sinensis Lambert, ((-hineftc Pine.) 

This s})ecies, which is found in wild state in Central. Western 
C'hina, Northern (’hina and (V)rea, is available^ in the Royal 
Botanicj (hirden. Peradeniya, and is as old as 47 years. 

(81) Pinus sylvestris Linnaeus. (Scott’s Pine.) 

This s])oeies, one of the common ])ine occurring in natural 
state all over Euro])e and Western and Northern Asia, is available 
in the Llovd B(^tanic Carden, Darjeelinjjc, w’here it was im])orted 
in 1002 

(82) Pinus Thunbergii i^irlaton'. (Black Pine.) 

This Japanese Black Pine has bet'U grown in th(‘ IJo\'d 
Botanic (hirden, I)arje(*lmg sinei* 1012. 

(83) Podocarpus elatus Brown. (Brown's Pine.) 

This species, a native of Nc‘W South Wales and South 
Queensland, was introduced in the Royal Botanic (hirden. P(M*a- 
deniya, as early as 1873 

(84) Podocarpus elongatus L’H( ntier. 

It is a native (4 th(‘ West(‘rn ])arts of Soutli Africa w4ii(*h 
was ])lante(l 40 years ago in Dehra Dun. It has also been intro- 
duced in the Agri-hortieultural Darden, (^dcutta and Ootaeamond. 

(85) Podocarpus falcatus R Brown. (OteiiKjua YiOlow Wood ) 
This s])ecies. a native of Dap(‘ Polony, Natal, and the 

Transvaal has been grown in D(4ira Dun 

(St)) Podocarpus gracilior PilgcT. (Muscuigera.) 

It IS distributed in Abyssinia, Tganda and Kenya and has 
been growing in tlie Royal Botanic (Jarden, Paleutta aial Pera- 
ileniva, Pevlon since 1027, It has also been introdia^ed in Dehra 
Dun. 

(87) Podocarpus imbricatus Blume. 

To this s])ecies has been reduced Podovarjms vuprest^i no , 
R. Br(‘W'n, which is indigenous to Burma, North British Boriu'o, 
Java, and Philijipiue Islands ft is frequently met with in 
Upper Burma and was introduccHl in 1880 in the Hakgala. Darden, 
C 'ey Ion. 

(88) Podocarpus latifolius R. Brown. (Real Yellow Wood.) 
It grows wild in South Africa tand was introdiu^ed in 1000 

in the Royal Botanic (birden. Peradeniya, (Vylon : Assam ; 
Tinnevalley District, Madras and Upper Burma. 

(89) Podocarpus littoralis Hort. 

It was introduced in 1021 in the Royal Botanic (Jardeii, 
Peradeniya, C 'ey Ion. 
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(90) Podocarpus niacrophyllus D. Don. 

This species, wild in China and Japan and sometimes used 
as hedge j)lant there, was introduced in 1891 in the Royal Botanic 
(larden, Peradeniya and Hakgala Carden, (Jeylon. This plant is 
sometimes used for hedges and stands pruning. 

var. Maki. 

This variety has been under cultivation in the Royal Botanic 
Carden, Calcutta; Agri-horticultural Carden, C'alcutta ; Lahore; 
Ootacamond ; and the Royal Botanic Carden, Pera(leniya, Ck'ylon 
vhere it was introduced as early as 1808. 

var. albo-variegatus. 

This variety was planted in 1921 in tlu' Royal Botanic 
(hirden, Peradeniya and Hakgala Carden. Ceylon. The var. 
rariegata of the Ceylon gardens evidently ref(?rs to the above 
\'ariety characterised by silvery variegated leaves. 

(91) Podocarpus Nagi Makino (Nageia). 

This trc*e, vild in Japan, Cluna and Formosa, is inncli used 
for dwarfing jiiirpOvses as a })ot plant, and has recently !)een intro- 
duced in the Agri-horticultural Carden, Calcutta. 

(92) Podocarpus neriifolius D. Don (Thitmin.) 

This is the iiost (?ommon wild Podocarpus of the Himalayas 
exteiifling down to Borneo, Java, and the Andaman Islands. 
Almost full sized plant is found m the Royal Botanic Carden, 
Calcutta, Lower Burma and Avssam. This has been introduced 
fifteen years ago in Dehra Dun. It has got some timber value. 

(93) Sequoia sempervirens Endlicher. (( ’alifornian Red 

wood). 

This tree Tvhich sometimes attains a height of about 340 ft. 
in South California is perhaps the tallest tree in the world. A 
specimen has been growing since 1887 in the Hakgala Carden, 
(V\don. The wood is usecl for various useful purposes. 

(94) Taxodium distichum Richards. (Deciduous Cypress.) 

This is one of the most graceful conifers occurring in wild 
state from Florida to Mexico. It grows well in the plains and 
beautiful specimens can be seen m the Royal Botanic Carden, 
(^aleutta, Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling where it w^as planted 
in 1895. It is also found growing in Ootacamond and Lahore. 

var. mucronatum. (Mexican Cypress. ) 

This variety which is confined to Mexico and sometimes in 
some parts forms a more or less pure association is available 
in the Royal Botanic Carden, Calcutta ; Lloyd Botanic Carden, 
Darjeeling (where it was introduced in 1901) ; Agri-horticultural 
Carden, Calcutta and it has recently' been planted in Dehra Dun. 
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(95) Taxus baccata Linnaeus. ((V)inmon Yew.) 

Tliis species which has wide range of distribution, (Occurring 
wild in Europe, North Persia and Algeria flourishes in natural 
state in the Himalayan ranges from Afghanistan to Bhutan. It 
is available in the Lloyd Botanic (Jarden, Darjeeling : North-West 
Frontier Province ; Kashmir : Ootacamond ; Assam and is also 
said to (K^cur in Burma. 

(96) Tetraclinis articulata Masters. (AkTCic^). 

This species, indigenous to Algeria Mogador, ^lorocco. and 
Malta, has recently been introdu(*ed in Dehra Dun. North-West 
Frontier Province, and the Punjab. (\iUilris quadriva/ris Vent 
is a synonym of T. articulata Masters. A tine s])ecinien of this 
species is found growing in the Punjab Uni\ersit\ Botanic (larden. 

(97) Thuja dolabrata Linmeus. (Hiba.) 

One of the im])ortant Japanese forest tre(‘s. It was 
introduc(‘d in 1885 in the Lloyd Botanic (iarden, Darjeeling It 
is under cultivation in Ootacamond too. 

(98) Thuja japonica Maximow icz. (Japanese Arbor- vitai‘.) 

This species, wild iii the lulls of (Vntral »Ja])an, was ])lanted 
in 1905, in the Lloyd Botanic (Jardi'ii. Darjeeling. 

(99) Thuja occidentalis Linmeus (American Arbor-\ ita(^) 

It IS a native of tli(‘ Eastern, North America and has been 
grown in Ootacamond, (Avalior. and North Burma. It lias lu^en 
growing in the Lloyd Botanic (hirdeii. sin(*(‘ 1902 and m the 
Hakgala (iarden since 1885. 

(100) Thuja orientalis Linmeus. ((LinesV Arbor- vitae.) 

This is the most widely cultivat(‘d species of Oonifers growing 
everywhere but occurring wild in Northern and U'estia’ii (iiina. 

It is grown as an ornamental jJant all over India. In 
Bengal it is available in th<' Agri-horticultural (hirden, Calcutta 
and in the Koval Botanic (iarden, Cahaitta, where it must have 
been introduced during Fast India Company’s tinu*, very likely 
by WalLi(;h in 1812, and was })erha])s subs(‘(pi(‘ntly distributed 
elsewhere. Tt is at prescmt fj'iMpiently met with in almost all tlu‘ 
gardens tliroughout India and Burma. It was grown in th(‘ 
Royal Botanic (iarden, Peradeniya and Hakgala (iardiai, Ceylon 
from 1885. It occurs also in the Lloyd Botanic (iankm, 
Darjeehng : Lahore; (iwalior and various parts of this (;ountry. 
J. S. (lamble collected specimens of this species from Darjeeling 
in 1897. In 1857, this plant was found in the Nilgiri hills in 
Southe^rn India. 

var. aurea. 

This variety has been gi'owing in th(' Lloyd Botanii; Carden, 
Darjeeling since 1904 and has recently lieen planted in Lahon‘. 
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var, compacta. 

It was introduced in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling 
in and has recently been planted in the Victoria Garden, 

Bombay. 

var. elongatissima. 

This was jdanted in the Lloyd Botanic Garden, Darjeeling 
in 1913. 

var. semperaurescens. 

It was introduced as early as 1885 in the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Peradeniya and Rakgala Garden, (Vylon. 

var. aurea-variegata. 

This was ])lanted in 1890, in the Lloyd Botanic (Jarden, 
Darjeeling. 

(101) Thuja piicata D. Don. (Western Arbor-vita\) 

A valuable timber tree of Western, North America, extending 
from sea level to the elevation of 6,009 ft. This specimen was 
introduced in the Lloyd Botank* Garden, Darjeeling during 
1900-J001 ; Gwalior. 

(102) Tsuga Brunoniana (^arriere. (Himalayan Hemlock.) 

An indigenous jilant extending throughout the Eastern and 

Western Himabt\au ranges is available in the Lloyd Botanic 
(kirden, Darjeeling and has Ix^en ])lanted in Assam too. 

(103) Tsuga yunnanensis, Masters. (Yunnan Hemlock.) 

This species, wild in Yunnan and West Szechuen, is gr< wii 

in Northern Burma.* 

(104) Widdringtonia cupressoides Endlicher (Sa])re(‘ wood.) 
This slirnb whk*h is confined to the liable Mountain range 

has recently been jilanted in Dehra Dun. 

(105) Widdringtonia juniperoides Endlicher. (( Tanwilliam 
( Vdar. ) 

This tree is a native of the for(\st ar(‘a of Gedarherg IMountams 
and has bexm introduced in Dehra Dun. 

(106) Widdringtonia Whytei Kendle. (Milanji Gedar.) 

This eiHlar of ]\lilanji Mountains has n^cently been planted 
in Dehra Dun and Ootacamond. 


Herbarium, 

Royal Bofav i e Ga rd r u , 
Calcutta, the 15/7/ May, 1933. 




A i^ioup of Coiiifcis in tho Ho\ul Hotunn («aid(n, CaUulta (Left to tuht) in the 
loief^Toniid {tanidna (udsa (alxait ^ ^cais old) In tin baclvgiouiul luitperus 
^fiinoisis witli nK)stl\ noo lie l<a\es and scale loa\(s mixed up at the base liouptriib 
(^hinen\i\ with ncodlo leaMS at th< base but in()stl\ nil scali lea\(s al)o\e due peihaps 
to Its ])eing in more stiad\ juul \qathts Indulhifohn (Kite U'> Jii}i(bns iKtmvia 
(^dnitKfhainn PodKorpus neruj dia Pinus Inuqijtha l/uaer/n; e^ceha 7uuipaus 
^hincubts (all needle leaves) • 




p. ^ group of Coinfers in iho Ko\jil Uotanie (Jarden, Caleutta In the ioregrouiid— 
inm longijolia. In the baekuroiiiid— {mmarta CuHnniqhanin and Araucana ISidwiUu. 
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Plate 20. 



Ki(.. I. (Joiiifers uiulor oullivation in llu‘ Lloyd Jiotanu* (Jarden, Darjoelinj; 
(l..oll lo iisilit) — (I) Thuja (>n( ntdhs (2) T<nus Ixuata, (.‘1) f*icca Mnrtndu, (4) 
Ixn'ii fh't'Jiihii, (5) ('upreasHs (lovetiKina, ((>) ('ednis Dcodura, (7) (^njptotHvna 
japomca, (S) Jampcrus icvnrva, (!)) Cupn^stm Jasitumcd var IJcnth'nni, (10) 
\bifs bal.^(itit€a, (11) Cupiessua ttiairocarpa. 



Fu: 2. Anotljor view of the group of Conifer.s growing in the Royal Botanic 
Garden, PiModoniyn, Ceylon, (Loft to right) Ciipres’ius nmerorarpo (II years old); 
Aram^ana (11 years old); Cupres’tu.s mavrocarpa, (11 years old); Cupressus 

JAndlcTf^Vf (11 years old). 
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PROCEEDINGS OP THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1932. 


The Animal Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
Jjeld on Monday, the 1st February, 1932, at 5-30 p.m. 

Phesknt : 

hlis Fx(5ELnEN(*v, CoEONEE Thk Hkjht Hon'bek Sik 
Francjs Stanley Jac kson, P.(\, (l.C.l.K., (Governor of Bengal, 
Patron. 

Bai Upkndra Nath Brahmachari Bahadi r. M.A., 
M.I)., Ph.I)., F.A.S.B., Acting President, in the Chair. 

AUmbei's : 


Vjiliarkar, 1 )f. S. I ’. 

Asudullah, Mr. K. M. 

Uasn, Tlir Hon'hk' Mr. H. K. 

Basu, Mi.X M. 

Bliandarkai , l.)r. U. 11. 
Bhatta<‘liar|o(', Mr. X. C. 

Bliat tachar|(M\ Mr. V. i\ 
JOiattacliarya. .Mr. Bisc.sv^ai 
BhoMs Mr. J. C.m 
J5is\\ a:s, -Mr, C C'. 

Biswas, -Ml Kali])a<la 
B< >1 1 , -Ml . . M . 

B/ aliiuaatiary, Jtai Baliadur S. (’. 
Blown, -Mr. i*('r(-*\ 

(’hakladar, Mr. H. V. 

C'liakra\ art 1 , Mr. Chiutaliaraii 
(dial tor !«•(*, -Mr. J’atit Pabon 
(’hatlorji, Mr. M. M. 

Oliokliani, -Ml. Sr(*t‘nara> an 
Phojira. l)i . B. X 
Chnpra, Lt -(’ol. B. X. 

OInLjhorn, Mi.ss M. J.,. 

( V>yaj«v, Sir J. C’. 

1 )as-( Jiiptti, Air. H. C. 

J^atla, ]Mr. H. X. 

I)(‘b, Kumar Hunt Krishna 
llf'b, Baja K., Bai Mahnsai o1 
Bansboria Ka| 

Kzi a, Sij- l)a\ id 
tVrmor. Dr J.. L. 

(taiiKoly, Mr. (). C. 

(lhf).s(\ Tlir Hon’bl(> .Mr. Ju.slicn 
(’., Kt. 

(jrhosn, Mr. T B. 

Dhoshal, Dr. U. X. 

Coil, Lt. Cnl. D. P. 

(Jiiha, Dr. B. S. 

Hacj, Air. Al. .Mahfuz-nl 


Hrion, Dr. .\ M. 

Hobbs, Mr. H. 

Hora, Dr S. L. 

Hubert, Mr. Otto 
In.sch, Mr. .Jame.'^ 

Jenkins, Dr. tV. A. 

Kanjilal, .Mr. M. X. 

Khambata, Dr. K. B. 

Knowles, Lt.-Col. B. 

Lorl-Wilhams, The Hon'ble Alt. 
Jiistiee J. 

.Mahta]), Udai ('hand, Maliaraj 
Kumar of Burdwan. 

Mallya, Alajor B. (J. 

Alanen. ]\Ir. Johan \an 
Alitra, Kumar M. X. 

Mitra, Ml*. J . ('. 

Alitter, Mr. H. K. 

Mitter, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
D. X. 

Mookerjt'c, Sir H. X. 

Aliikhi*rji, Mr. D. 

Miikherp, Mr. S. 

Aliikherji, Dr. S. K. 

I’rasbad, Dr. Baini 
l*ruthi. Dr. H. S. 

Kahman, Mr. S. K. 

Kay, Dr. H. C. 

Kay-Chaudhuri. Dr. H. C. 

Sadiq, Shifa-ul AInlk Hakiin Syed 
Md. 

Seth. Mr. M. .J. 

Shira/.i, .\^2:a Mohd. Kazim 
Siddiqi, Dr. Al. Z. 

Tvaon, Air. J. D. 

Ukil, Dr. A. C. 

WadiH, Mr. D. X^, 

Watson, Air. A. H. 

Winfiekl. Rev. AY. W . 


and many others. 

( V ) 
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Visitors : 


Banarsilall, Mr. 

Banerji, Mr. Narayan Cliaiidra 
Barycla, Mr. P. 

Bhose, Mr. S. 

Bhaitacharya, Mr. 

Bhattacharya, Mr. Hariaatya 
Bhattacharya, Mr. X. 

Bogdanov, Mr. Jj. 

Boven. Mr. J. van 
Boven. Mrs. 

Brahmaohari, Mr. Bfjabataran 
BrahiTiatdiari, Mr. Nirmal Kumar 
Brahmachari, Mr. Phanmdra Nath 
Brahmachari, Mr. Shama Charaii 
Brinkman, Mr. F. L 
Browne, Major H. 

Burges, Dr. P. A. 

Chatterji, Mr. Harisadhaii 
Chattcrji, Mrs. S. K. 

Oleghorii, Miss O. 

Chukerbutty, Mr. K. 

Darijou, Mons. F. A. 

Danjou, Mrs. 

Darbari, Mr. M. K. 

Darban, Mrs. 

Dodd, Rev. D. E. 

Dodd, Mrs. 

Eldoring, xMr. J. E. 

Field, Miss F. J. 

Frost, Mr. A. C. 

Ganguly, Mr. X. 

Ghatak, Mr. X. 

Ghose, Mr. D. C. 

Ghose, Mr. D. C. 

Ghose, Mr. H. L. 

Ghose, Mr. S. C. 

Ghosh, Mr. A. 

Ghosh, Mrs. 

Ghosh, Mr. R. 

Giel, Mrs. 

Gordon, Mr. T. V. 


Gubbay, Mr. M. 

Gubbay, Mrs. 

Haque, Md. Sadul 
Hildebrand, Mr. M. 

Jackson, Mrs. P. S. 

.Jafferey, Mr. \V. A. 
Kastengreii, Mr. Martin 
Khaitan, Mr. K. P. 

Khan, M. Abdul \\’ahi<l 
Knight, itev. P. 

Lawton, Mrs. 

Long, Mr. A. J). 

Lort -Williams, Mrs. 

Mahadeo, Mr. 

Mahboob Alain, Sahobzada Md. 
Majumdar, Mr. X. (J. 
McKerrow, Mr. J. A. 

Mitra, Mr. M. 

Mookerjee, Dr. H. K. 

Xemenyi, Dr. L. 

Paul, x\ir. K. S. 

Proctor, Lt.-Col. A. H. 
Ratcliffe, Mr. R. A. 

Ray, Dr. H. X. 

Sen, Mr. A. 

Sen, Mr. Jioshi 
Sen-Gupta, Mr. J. 

Sotna, Mr. D. R. 

Shaha, Dr. B. 

Sharma, Mr. M. R. 

Sharma, Mr. S. K. 

Sinha, Mr. Ram Kamal 
Stanley, Mrs. P. 

Stewart, Ctjpt. F. 

Striek, Mrs. 

Tyson, Mrs. 

J\>.son, Mrs. J. D. 

VVi'st, Mr. W. D. 

Williamson, Mr. J.<. A. 
Wdhamson, Mrs. L. A. 


an<l many i>th<*rs. 


The President ordered the distribution of the voting 
papers for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 
1932, as well as tlie voting papers for the election of Ordinary 
Fellows proposed by the Cbuncil, and appointed Dr. S. L. Hora 
and Major B. G. Mallya to be scrutineers. 

The Annual Report was then iwsented. (See page Ivi.) 

At 5-55 P.M., the President vacated the Chair, and invited 
Lt.-Col. R. N. Chopra to occupy it during his absence from tlu* 
room. 

The President, the Treasurer, and the General 8ecretar;\ 
then left the meeting room to receive His Excellencjy, Colonel 
the Right Hon’ble 8ir Francis Stanley Jackson, Governor of 
Bengal, Patron of the Society, at the entrance of the building. 
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On thp arrival of the Patron at 6 p.m., the President intro- 
duced the Council to him, and after a brief word of welcome 
invited him to occupy the chair. 

After his installation in the chair, the Patron called on the 
retiring President to read his Annual Address. 

The retiring President then addressed the meeting. (See 
page X.) 

The retiring President then called upon the scrutineers 
to report, and announced the result of the Council election. 
(See page xlvi.) 

The retiring President then gave place to the President 
for 1932, who thanked the Society briefly as follows : — 

^ Yoira KxcncnuENCY, Laoiks, ani> Centlkmkn, 

1 thank you for the honour that you have {;onf erred 
upon me this livening by electing me to the Presidential chair 
of the Asiatic; Society of Bengal. The Asiatic Society, in my 
opinion, is the most distinguished academy of learning in the 
Eastern Hemisphere and although 1 have no pretensions to 
learning, I feel proud to occupy the chair of so many distinguished 
men in the past. I thank you once more and I have nothing 
further to add at the present moment except to state that it 
will be my aim and endeavour to serve the Asiatic Society of 
Btmgal to the utmost of my power and ability.’ 

The President for 1932 then invited the Patron, His 
Excellency the Covernor of Bengal, to address the meeting. 

The Patron then addressed the meeting. (See page xlii.) 

After the reading of the Patron's address, the President 
thanked the Patron*in the following words : — 

‘ Your Excellisncv, Ladies, and Gentlemen : — 

The very first duty which an incoming President has to 
perform immediately after the delivery of the address by His 
Excellency the Patron of our Society and which is of an agreeable 
nature, is to proy3ose a hearty vote of thanks to His Excellency 
for having taken the trouble to c;ome among us this evening and 
for the learnefl and instructive address that he has just delivered. 
His Excellency did not come as a stranger to Bengal when he 
came out as Gov^ernor of Bengal, for His Excellency had visited 
this Presidency during the Lieutenant-Governorship of Sir 
Charleys Elliott and had acquainted himself with what India is. 
During his five years’ stay amongst us His Plxcellency has 
extended to us uniform courtesy and we have received nothing 
but encouragement and consideration from him. This Society 
and the Presidency will be the poorer by His Excellency’s depar- 
ture, but wherever he may be he can count irpon our good 
wishes and on our part wo hav^e no doubt that the Society 
and its activities will never be forgotten by His Excellency, 
and that should occasion arise he will not fail to extend to us 
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the same encoiirageiiK*iit and consideration as hen^tofon*. 1 
ask you, Ladies and (gentlemen, to signify your assent to iny 
proposal by carrying this vote by acclamation/ 

The vot(^ of thanks having been adopted by acclamation, 
the President made the following aiinoiinccmients : — 

T have now great pleasure in annouiKung that, having 
heard the re])ort of the scrutineers, I declare the following 
Ordinary Member 

Monsieur Jacques Hacot 

duly elected an Ordinary Fellov of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

I have next to announce that pajiers from tvso candidates 
have been received in com))etition lor the* F^lliott Ihize for 
Scientific Ueseandi for the year 1931, and th(‘ Trustees have 
judged the papers of one candidate' di'servuig of the jirize. 

The Elliott Prize for the year has accordingly Ix'en awarded 
to Mr. T. (/ N. Singh, at present of Luttach. for nK'ritorious 
contributions to tlu' subject of Plant Biology. 

The prize' for 1932 will be feir Math(‘mati(,*s, re'garding 
which a eletailexl aniiouncemient will be ])ublisheel in the (^tlcatia 
Gazelle anel the Bih((r and Orissa Gazelle. 

My ne^xt announcememt regarels the' Barclay Memorial Meelal. 
This medal is awardeel each alternate yc^ar for (X)ns])i(*uously 
irnpeirtant cenitributions te) Me'elie*al eir Ihologio. il Sciemci' with 
special referenex* to India. This year the* me'dal is awarde'el to 
Lt.-(hl. R B. Se'Muour Sewell. I.M S.. L)iree*tor. Zooleigical 
Survey e)f Inelia. wheim we all kneiw’ as our Presieh'iit for the 
last twe) years and the Directeir eluring tlu'^Jast few ^e'ars of the' 
Zciological Surven' eif India. He starteel his scientific carex'r as 
a meeiical man eunning emt te) Inelia as a member e)f the^ Indian 
Meelical Service. Soon after he' was ai)j)e)inte'el Surgeon- 
Naturalist, K.I.M., anel during the War resumed his nu'elical 
eluties. After the War he re've*rte‘el te) his scientific weirk. 
(Jolonel Sewell was Pre'sident eif the Asiatie* Society of Bengal, 
Presielent of the Indian Science (\)ngre^ss, anel a member e)f 
several Scientific (Vimmittees. His three great we irks are a 
series of jiajiers on the Ocean ogra])hy and Meteorology eif the 
Indian Ocean, a brilliant pape^r em the (Vrearia* Inelica' anel a 
ceim prehen sive moneigraph eui the (V)pe|K)ela eif whie;h the first 
part has already been published, the st'conel is jiraertically finisheel, 
and the third is still under ])req)aratie)n. 

We have no hesitation in saying that the list of brilliant 
names furnisheel by the reill of recipieuits of the Barclay Meme^irial 
Medal has been worthily continueel by the inclusion thendn 
of that of Colonel Sewell. 

The President then made the following announcement 
regarding the Paul Johannes Bruhl Memorial Medal : — 

The Paul Johannes Bruhl Memorial Medal is awarded 
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era'y thre^^ y(‘ars for oonapiciioiisly imj)()rtaiit coiitributioiis to 
the knowledgt' of Asiatic lk)taTiy. 

This medal has been lately instituted in Jiiomory of Paul 
rJohaiiiies Bruld, a distiiiguisiied Botanist and Teacdier in 
(/alcutta, and for many years an activ(‘ member and (V)uncil 
lyiember of the Asiatic. Society of Bengal. 1'he first award is 
mad(' to tile Reverend Ktheliiert Blatter, of the Society of Jesus, 
for many years a Profc^ssfir of Botany, St. Xavier's (Wlege, 
Bombay. The Re\erend F'ather Blatter is amongst the dis- 
tiiiguisluHl scholars which his fraternity has ])roduced since its 
ince])tion and his life-long service to the cause of botany is 
universally known H(‘ was a Presidtuit of the Botanical Section 
of the IJth Indian Science (Vmgress, and contributed to the 
Society’s Journal an important description of new sjiecies of 
Indian plants. His books on the Palms of British India and 
(Vylon, on tiie Ferns of Bombay and on the Beautiful Flowers 
of Kashmir ar(‘ standard works, whilst his contributions to 
botanical literature, amongst which art‘ a useful Flora Arabica 
and Flora of Aden and tlu‘ Desert Flora of the Indus .Delta, 
liave been numerous and important. 

W'e congratulate* ourselves that the mwv list of Mealallists 
has been inaugurated by so distinguished a name. 

After these announcements, the President declared the 
Annual Meethj^ to be dissolved with the following Avords : — 

Ladies and (Jentlemen, in declaring the Annual Meeting 
dissolved 1 invite* the non-members present to examine a collection 
of exhibits at the other side of the hall, and the members present 
to re-assembl(* around this table for an Ordinary Monthly Meeting 
for the ele(;tion of Iffembers and the transaction of business. 

After this final announcement, the Presidents for 1931 and 
1932 conducted the Patron, to insjiect a series of Portraits of 
form(*r Presidents of the Society placed on the wall o])posite the 
head of tru* staircase, and the (*xhibits. (For a des(*riptive list 
of the exhibits, see page xlvii.) 

At 7 P.M., the Patron left the meeting, conducted by the 
Presid(‘nt for 1932, after which an Ordinary Monthly Meeting 
was held for the transaction of business by rnemliers, whilst the 
visitors inspected the exhibits. 
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Yoi H Kxcellkncy, Ladies, and (Jentlemex, 

li is with feelings of great sadness that I rise to 
address \ ou at this Annivei-sar\ AFeetiiig of the So(*iet\ C\j 1. 
Sewell, our President for the* last year, left us suddenly at 
the news of his wife's serious illness but reaehod home too 
late to st'e lu‘r before she ])asstal awa\ . \Vt‘ expi'ess our deep 
sense of soi’row to him in his great bert‘av(‘m(*nt 

It is also mv painful duty to refer to the death of Maha- 
maho])adhya\ a Haraf)rasiid Shastri He was one of the oldest 
and most illustrious members of our Soeiedv. lit* made most 
valuable eontiibutious to our publieatitais and worked in the 
interests of our Society u]) to the last da\ of his life. J3y his 
death we have suffered an irrejiarable loss. I hope \vv, shall 
be able to per])etuate his uuunory in a suitable manner, though 
we know that 

‘ W<‘ n)^)rt}lI^ ar<* 

But inileH and niidf(e*h on a inoss-f^iow n star. 

Frail (‘phcMiiorides that breed and crawl 

Amonjx llic imddens f)f tbih festering ball.' 

ill tk)l. Sowell’s absenet' tbe dut\ has ffdlen to nu' to 
address you at this annual nu^titing 1 shall digress from the 
subjects of my profession and the special intcu’ests of my re- 
search, nainelx Medicine and Science, and choose as my 
theme : 


SOME ASPECTS OE THE ASTATIC^. SOCJhTrY, PAST, 
PEESENT, AND FUTUEE. 

(a) Gleanings from tbe urclmes. 

(O) delations with the Indian Mnseiim and the Scientific Siinevs. 
(c) Present and future finames of the Sociel>. 


The okioi.v of the Society. Sir Wiitjam .Io.nes’ ci.assicai. 

DISCOURSE : Some errors i,\ the first volume of 
THE Aff/atir UcHcavchrti. 

I shall begin my subject by referring to Sir William 
Jones’ voyage to India in Ajiril, 1783, in tbe frigate Crocodile, 
and his landing in Calcutta in September, 1783. In Decem- 
ber of the same year he entiired upon his judicial duties and 
soon after realised that, the field of research in different sub- 
jects ill India was of such aii extent and nature as to baffle the 
industry of any one individual and that it could only be ex- 
plored by the united efforts of many. With this idea he de- 
vised the institution of a Society in Calcutta in order to 

( X ) 
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stimulate Qnd facilitate the enquiries of the ingenious, to pro- 
vide the means of jireserving the numerous tracts and essays, 
which otherwise would be lost to the public, and to concen- 
trate all the valuable knowledge which might bo obtained in 
Asia. The suggestion was received with the greatest satis- 
faction b\ several persons to whom he communicated it and 
at a historic meeting of thirt.y gentlemen who represented 
the chic of tlie J^luropean Community of Calcutta, held at the 
Court House, Fort William, on Thursday, the loth January, 
17H4, nnd(‘r the Presidency of Sir Ilobcrt Chambers, a Society 
was established under the nanit* of tln‘ ‘ Asi vncK Society 
At this meeting Sir William Jones delivered his classical ‘ Dis- 
course on the Institution of a Society for enquiring into the 
History, ci\il and natural, the Anticpiil ies. Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature of Asia In the Discoursi* Sir William Jones 
referred to th(' train of reflections that \\ert‘ awaktaiod in his 
mind, during his voyage tf) India, ‘on the eventful histones 
and agreeable fictions of this Lastca-n World '. 

It is difficult to make out how within a short jteriod of 
only five years, after the deliveiw of the above sptiecli, it w^as 
stated on page viii of the Introduction to th(‘ first volume of 
the Asiatick Researches, published in 178H. that on 5th Feb- 
ruary, 1784, Sir William Jones delivered the above Discourse 
from the presidential chair of the Sifciety, This must be in- 
correct, unless* it is held that h(‘ delivered his Discourse for 
a second time. But there is nothing in the records of the 
earliest proc(‘edings of the Society to show that this was tlu* 
cas(‘. This error has not been observed for more than one 
hundred and fol■t^ rears 

At th(‘ same time there is no doubt that the idea of in- 
vestigating those subjects mentioned in his Discourse was 
in his mind when he was on the high seas, as is evident from 
the memorandum WTitten by himself during his voyage and 
which is reproduced in Lord Toignmoiith's AFemoirs of his 
life. 

It was resolved immediately after the institution of the 
Soc-iety, to follow, as nearly^ as possible, the plan of the Boyal 
Society of London, of which the Iving is the Patron and at 
the first meeting, it was therefore agreed to address Warren 
Hastings, thc' (lovern or- General, and the Members of the 
Council of Fort William in Bengal, explaining the objects of 
the Society' and soliciting the honour of their patronage, 
wdiich request wois granted in the most flattering terms. The 
members of the Society next proc(*eded to the nomination of 
a president, and as Warren Hastings had distinguished him- 
self as the first liberal jiromoter of useful knowledge in Ihai- 
gal and especially as the great encourager of Persian and 
Sanskrit literature, they deenu'd him entitled to every mark 
of distinction, which it was in their jiower to offer and they 
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detcviniiied to solicit- liis acceptance of the honoran title oi 
presideni ol the Socicix, as a. just tribute of respect to liis 
disiinginshed merit anil position, llaslings declined the ac- 
ceptance ot‘ the protfered title and a portion of his K'tler in 
which he e\prt‘ssed his inability to accept the presidentship 
is qiiot(‘d below: — 

‘ 1 havi‘ not the leisure requisite to discharge the 
functions of such a station, nor if 1 did possess it. would 
it be consistent with the jiride which ever\ man may 
1 ) 1 ' allowed to a\ow' in the pursuit or sup])ort of tlu* olijects 
of his ])ersonal credit, to accept the first station in a 
deiiartment in which the superior talents of my immediate 
followers in it would shine wiih a lustre, from which 
mine must sutler much in the conqiarison and to stand 
111 so conspicuous a ])oint of \ ii‘W the onl\ iiU‘ffia'1 1\ i' 
member of a body whiidi is yet in its infancx , and I'om- 
posi'd of members with whose* ahilitii's T am. and haxe 
long been, in the habits of intimate' communication, and 
know them to be* all eminemtly ({ualiiied to fill llu'ir 
respectixe parts in it On these' grounds J ri'ejiie'st xoiir 
permission to yield mx pretensions to the" gontli'inan x\ hose* 
genius ])laimed the institution, and is most cajiable' of 
conducting it to the attainmt'ut of the great and splendid 
[imposes of its formation. I at the samejime earnestly 
solicit your acce])tance of my si'rvices in any xx^ax in 
xvhich they can b(‘, and I ho|)e' that thc'V may be* I’cnde-re'd 
useful to your Resiai relies 

There xx'ould be*, therefore, se*en to be» an error in the re- 
cord books of the jiroceedings of the Society, dated the oth 
Febrnary, 17M4, in xxhich it is stated that Sir William Jfines 
was reijnesteil to ‘ rv-avccf)i ' the' ofliei* of pri'sident on this 
date 

The I'epiitation of thi' Societx xvas great from its very 
earlx daxs. The folloxving lines dated the 2nd February, 
1787). from tlie jien of William JMarsden, author of the Hisfonj 
of the Idand of Sumatra, slioxvs the high degree of (‘Steein lu 
which till' Society was hold so soon after its inauguration : 
'If I may not he esteemed too presumptuous in tlic ri'(|uesi. 
and if it not be inconsistent with the ])la,n of your institution, 
1 WT)iild respectfully solicit the distinguished honor of stand- 
ing connected xvith ;\our Sociidy by ihe title of Member’. 

Sir William Tones w^as President of ilie Asiatic Society 
up to A])ril, 1794, and Sir Tolin Shore sucei'eded him in May. 
1794, after his deatli. The dates mentioned here are more 
accurate than those in the Ceiitenarx^ Jlevie^v. 
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8lIjL IlOBEllT (!lIAMliEHS. A MlSSIXCi I'UESIDEXT 

Sir C. E. Grey. 

1 would uow I'eler to ;i wj'itleii l)\ uiti ]‘ec-<*jit]y to 

our (luiieiMl Secret jn*\ , eoue-eruiiig ii romarkablo omission 
about, one ot tlie carli(‘sr presubaits of the Society. In goin;^ 
tlii'ougli tin* (\*ntc*uary Hcvkwn of tlu* Society (17H4— 1883), 1 
iouud that tlu' uaiiu' of Sir Kobert (8iaiub(‘i‘s as one of the 
ih-esideiits of tbt' Society is not mentioned in the list of its 
jiresidents aud tliat this omission lias not beiai noticed for 
nearly tilt\ \ears Tlu* hict was all tlu* more striking sincf, 
as stall'd Ix'forc', Sir llobert (’hambers pri'Sided at the lirst 
meeting held foi' the institution of tlie Society. He succeeded 
Sir dohn Shore* on the latl«'rV resignation as presidi'nl of tlie 
So(‘i(‘t\ Tlu' lollowing exti'acls trom the jiroi'etnlings of 
th(' Society ht'ld (>n 4th January, 1798, are worth quoting; 
‘Mr llarington, \'i(H‘- President, and the Secretary acquaint- 
-ed th<‘ S()tu('t\ tluit the\ had wait(*d on Sir Robert C'hambei'.'> 
jiursuaut to the direction givtai at the last nieiding and thar 
he acc('])ted the oftic'e of presidi'iit for the Society to wdiicli 
lu‘ had bi'i'ii I'h'cted expri'ssing himself at the same ^ime 
liighlx battered with tlu* honour the Soclet^ had conitM’i'ed 
on him (diambers resigned his President shi]) on lOtli Janu- 
ar\ , 1799 Ills jiainted portrait is i*\c(*llently ])i*es(‘i*ved in the 
rooms ot tlu* (Calcutta High Court. 

The PoRTiniTs of so.me Exum 1 'residexts. 

ln(‘i(k'ntl\. I may mention hen* that aft(*r having filled 
to find anywhere i\i Calcutta a ])ortrait of Sir C. K. Grex. 
who was oiu' of our ])asi Presidents and for some time a Judge 
ol the SuiiriniK' Court of Madras, and Chief flustico of Bengal, 

1 r(‘(jiu‘sttal the labrariaii of the Imperial Library to cniquire 
if till' sanu* was available in ^Madras High Coui't. IR* wais 
informed l)\ the Ib'gistrar, Madras High Court, that there 
was no ri'cord of any gentleman of that name' as a Judge in 
till' Siqireiia* Court in Madras, though in a subsequent com- 
munii'.ation, he corrt‘(*t(*d liis statement. Similarly in trying 
to trace the photograph of H. F. T. Atkinson, another Presi- 
dent of the Societ\. from an album in the Society’s Library, 
I found that this photograjJi, subsequently identified by me 
after I'onijiarison with another taken from a group ])hoto- 
gra])h preserved in Delhi, has been recorded in tin* album 
as thati of \V. S. Atkinson, a former Secretary of the Society 
Similarly again, m the Imperial Library, there is a group 
])hotograph in wdiich E C. Bayley. a former Presidc'ut of 
the Society, has been named E. S. Baylex. All tlii'se things 
suggest bow^ (^uiekly great men are ftwgotten and how' Iriu* 
was the stnitinumt oxqiressed in TiuniA son's In Mrnioriaui 
■"I car(' for nothing. All shall go.’ 
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The Objects of the Society: Sir William Jones’ Idea of 
\ Eesearch Medal : Sir William Jones’ Medal for 
Asiatic Eesearches. 

Tile objects of the Society are frequently described in the 
following language : ‘ The bounds of its investigations will be 
ihc geographical limits of Asia, and within these limits its 
enquiries will be extended to whatever is performed by Man^ 
or produced by Nature,' or to express them in the words of 
Sir William Jones 'Man and Nature; whatever is performed 
by the one, or jiroduccd by the other 

But 1 consider that there was another object and that was 
to bring about good relationship between the Europeans, the 
Hindus, and the Mahoniedans, and to strengthen it on an in- 
tellectual platform. On such a platform there could be no 
distinction of race or colour, of caste or creed but all races 
would meet for one common object, namely, the well-being 
of mankind. ‘ In the common-wealth of letters alone, can 
equality become subservient to the general benefit of man- 
kind ’. 

That my view is correct is suggested by the vignette 
printed at the head of the paper which for some time the 
Asiatic Society formerly used for its letters. I am giving 
here a copy of this emblem from a letter which ] have ob- 
tained from the archives of the Society, dated 18th Septem- 
ber, 1888, addressed by Mr. James Prinsep, the Secretary of 
the Society, to the Committee of Papers of the Society It 
represents the Vedas atid a Mandir on one side and the Qoran 
and a Mosque on the other, and the bast of Sir William' 
Jones in the centre. I have traced a second sample of this 
pajier with the same emblem, but blank, in the archives of 
the Society. 

I conceive that some such idea was in the mind of Sir 
William Jones when in his second anniversary Discourse on 
24th February, 1785, he remarked that it might be advisable 
to print and circulate to learned Indians a short memorial in 
Persian and Hindi setting forth, in a style accommodated to 
the habits of Hindus and Mahomedans the design of our in- 
stitution. I do not think that the design as shown in the 
vignette was executed in the times of Sir William Jones, as 
the Society is styled there Asiatic Society of Bengal and not 
Asiatick Society. It must have been therefore designed at 
the titne when James Prinsep w^as the Secretary, who, it is 
admitted, added the words * of Bengal' to the name of the 
Society about 1832. There is an evident error in 
this emblem in which it is stated that the Society was- 
instituted on 6th January, 1786. I ask for the privilege of 
presenting to the Society a block of this vignette along with 
blocks of three other letter heads discovered amongst the 
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^Hp’Tespoudeiice of the Society dating from about tlie time of 
James Pr>isep, to be preserved in his meiriorv. 

the same second Discourse, Sir William Jones made 
the suggestible ^of bestowing a medal annually with an inscrip- 
tion in Persian one side and in Samhrit on the reverse, as 
a prize of merit, lo the writer of tiie best essay or dissertation 
on Asiatic Researches. Mr. (jilchrist, one of the members 
of the Society, suggested at the meeting of the Society held 
on the (5th Docemlier, 1798, that the best essay, on the 
several topics ])ublishe(l b\ tlj(* Society, slioiild entitle the 
authors to an a])pro])i'iate medal with suitable inscription and 
device. More than one hundred and forty years had passed 
since the foundation of the Society, before a donation was 
made to tlie Asiatic Society in 1926 for tlie cr(‘ation of an 
ondoyvment for the award of a medal in the name' of Sir 
William Jom‘s for Asiatic liesearches. It has the bust of Sir 
W illiam Jones on one side and the yvords ‘ Awarded for Asiatic 
liesearches ’ on tlie other. I feel happy that the Society has 
accepted this donation from a sincere well-wisher of the- 
Society. Let us hope that it may be possible to create, one 
day. Sir William Jones* P'elloyy^ships, Readerships and Profes- 
sorships under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of B(*ngal, 
throiigli tlie munificence of some great benefactor. 

4 

AcPMCATION of TliK SoOIKTy TO Hjs iMajkstv the Kixg 01? 

Kn(jlaxi) to oKTAix A R(»y yi. (hiyuTEii of T.scori'okation 
OF THE Society; The REFt^SA^, of the Society to 
HE incorporated WITH THE ROYAT. ASIATIC 
Society of (treat Britatx axd 
Ihei.axd. 

On tl»(‘ 29tli September. 1796. under the* presidency of 
Sir John Shore, the Society yvrote a letter to the (xovernor- 
Oeneral in (.'ouncil rtHpiesting that he might be pleased to 
^ojicrt tlu‘ Hon ’hie the Court of Directors to take such mea- 
sures as might be required to obtain His Majesty’s Letters 
Patent, constituting the Society under the title of Asiatic 
Society, vesting in them and their successors the Rights and 
Privileges usually granted to such literary bodies. The re- 
questi was complied with by the (iovern or- General in Council, 
and in the letter from the Secretary to the Government dated 
Council Chambers, the 8rd October, 1796, to the Society, it 
was stated the Governor- General in Council would have great 
pleasure in communicating the request to the Hon’ble Court 
ot Directors with the recommendation that they should com- 
ply with it. 1 have not discovered from the records of the- 
Society what w'as the final decision concerning this proposed 
Royal Charter. The Society, however, .was requested in 1829 
by the newly constituted Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
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Britain and Jivland io mcorjKU'atc itself with ilio latter, but^ 
th(‘ Asiaiie Soeie^t v of ifeiigal docliiied. 

AlhKTIN(i OP THE JMiYSICVE AXl) JhTERAUY CoM ..iTTp:E OF THE 

Asutic Society held at Maeacca 8 June iHll, i xdee 

THE PRESIDENCY OF THE BtoHT HoNORAREE LoUD 

Mtnto: (toykrnor-(7Eneral’s Conversa- 
zione IN A'ovkmrer, 1886: Annfae 
AIeeting : ANNYATi Dinner. 

It may be of interest to refer here to a meeting of tiu* 
rhysieal and Literary Committee of tln^ So(det\ held at 
Malacca in dune. 1811, under the presidency of Lord Aliiilo 

Lord Aiinlo addressed the ioeeting in a short disc'oursc^ 
obs(‘rving that the presence of s(‘vera] memb(;rs of the Asia- 
tick Society' on tln^ e\])edition which jiromised to open tlie 
way to an extensive field of enquiry on subjects connected 
with tlu' Society’s had suggested the propriety of 

asscaubling them. 

His Liordship shoi'tly alluded to tlie various heads of (leo- 
gra])hictd. Historical, lleligious, Statistical. Juridical and Phy- 
sical eiKjuiry, and rcmiarked that although the zealous polic\ 
of the Dutch (jovcrnment liad hitherto ki‘pt the world in 
ignorau(f(‘ of these matters, \el as the eoimtiy of Java liad 
been for two eiaituries m tlie ])oss(ission or uiaKa* file iuttiuaua* 
of a Nation whudi was at least formerly zealous jind industrious 
in th(‘ f)ursuit oi useful knowledge, it might be ('xjieeted that 
mucli valualile information would he found in tluar ria'ords. 
and lie tlaa'idore recomnamded a diligent examination in tin* 
first plae^e, of those documieiils, that no time miglit he wasted 
in laborious resiairiih after objects Avhich had already bi'en fiillv 
iin esi igat(‘d. I am afraid that. not. much work lias sinee 
been done on the lines of research that were m the mind of 
fjord Minto. I liojie if may still be possible to revive this 
idea and that no political consideration will be a hindram*e. 

On Tuesday, the 9th November, 1886, w'as lu*ld the hiM 
of a series of entertainments, which appeared to he the har- 
bingers of a rnwv era for Scientific and Literary lies(*arch in 
India. Acting on the example of the Duke of Sussi'x, Presi- 
dent of the lloyal Society, Lord Auckland, as Patron of tlu‘ 
Asiatic Society, had expressed a desin* to assembh' around 
liiin at these periodical fiarties, in a social way, tlie ineinbei's 
of the Society and cdhers who w^ere known to cultivate the 
fine arts, the scicaices, or literature, and to collect on his tidiles 
for their inspection and arnusement, ‘whatever is jierfonned 
by Man or produced by Nature Thus those who contributed 
thereto w'ould have the satisfaction of knowing that their dona- 
tions or their inventions would be likewise viewed by the 
head of the Government and by a much more numerous 





Plate II. 



Vignette appearing on the Society’s letter paper, from a letter by J. Prinsep, 1838. 
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iisseinblf^^e than could ever be enticed to an ordinary meeting. 
Sc'henies for scienlihc exploration, plans of national irnprove- 
nieni>, useful mechanical inveniions, promising talent in the 
line arts, would be brought forward, canvassed and encouraged, 
wliere encouragement was due, and the stimulus which had 
beim wanting since the days of Minto and Moira, would again 
be restored. IJnfoi’tunately such meetings were not subse- 
quenlly held. 

The business at the Annual Miauling in the time of Sir 
W’llli.uii .Jones ^\as limited to the reading of the annual ad- 
drt'ss. After his deatli such addresses were not continued, 
and no Annual Meeting was held. The office-bearers were 
ele(*te(l. sinc'e at tlie ordinary l>ccemV)er meeting. In 

Mr. James Prinse]) introduced, for the first time, the 
pi-at'tiee of submitting a brief annual report in rlamiary. Mr. 
Tonviis discontinued it in 1841, but his successors revived the 
pi.ictice 111 1840. and since 1851 the rules of the Society ren- 
dta* It im])erative. The old ])raclice of delivering an annual 
<i(l(ht‘ss trom the cliaiv, aft(‘r having been dropped for some 
tmu‘ lias now foi- man\ years in succession been regularly 
followed. 

In 18*28 It was resolved, lliat the anniversary of the Society 
should he celebrat(‘d l)\ an annual dinner but this procedure 
W’as not followed in suhsetpieut years I am sorr\ that at pres- 
ent there is no annual dinner or an\ other social function to 
celebrate the anni\ersar\ ot our Society, and i iecJ that such 
a function wouhl ser\e a very nseliil j)ur])0se. On such occa- 
sions WH* could inoet our Patrons and other distinguished 
guests, official and in -official, to the advantage of our Society, 
and I lio])e that it luiglit he tound possible for an anniversary 
diniu'r to be arranged in future years in the form of a volun- 
tai'N sul)scri])tion dinner given In tlic members of the Society 
wdtliont any Hnaneial res]K)nsibility on the part of the Soeicty. 

On WOKS IX TIIK \ \MK OF THK SoC’IETy. 

The history of the origin of tin* nanu' of Asiatic Socictif of 
hengal instead of Asiaficlc Societi/ is an interesting study. On 
tile 3()th August, 1890, the qiu*stion of the resiinqitiou by the 
Society of its oi-iginal name of Asiatuj Society was referred 
by the Ooimcil of the Society to a Committee, wdiich came to- 
the following conclusions. (K or fuller details one is referi*ed 
to the Proceedings of the Committee): — 

‘The Asiatick Society' published its transactions under 
th(‘. designation of ‘ TJir AHiafic^^ Researches ' and only modi- 
hod its original title by dropping, in 1825, the antique /,* in 
‘ Asiatick ’. 

In 1882 the Society accorded permission to its Secretary. 
Mr. Janies Prinsep, editor of * Gleanings in Science', origin- 
ally started by Mr. Herbert, to continue- that publication under 
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the designation of * The Journal of the Asiatic Soci'ty\ In 
availing himself of this permission, Priiisep took the liberty 
of adding on the title-page the words ‘ of Bengal This he 
probably did with the view of distinguishing this Society from 
the * Eoyal Asiatic Society ’ which had recently been started 
in London, and later gained a branch in Bombay. 

The Committee recommended to the Council : ‘ That 

our Society, as the parent of all the other Asiatic Societies, 
may resume in its correspondence and publications its still 
unrevoked designation of “The Asialic Society” in accord- 
ance with the terms of our foundation 

While agreeing with some of the tindings of the Com- 
mittee, there are some facts which 1 would like to add to 
their tindings to make them more acciiratc. L do not agree 
with them that there was an\ special motive on the part' of 
Prinsep in adding the words ‘ of Bengal \ 

The spelling ‘ Asiatic ' occurs much earlier than the year 
1825 in the manuscript record hooks of tlu* proceedings of 
the Society. Thus in the jiroceedings of tht* tirst meeting of 
the Society held on 22nd January, 1784, and of many subse- 
quent meetings tJie word ‘Asiatic’ is so spelled in tlu‘S( 
record books. 1 need not (‘numerate all cases se])arately. 

It is probable that the idea of adding on the title-page of 
the Journal the W'ords ‘ of Bengal ’ occurred to Mr. Prinsep 
not so much with the view of distinguishing the Asiatic 
Society from the lioyal Asiatic Society, as with the object ot 
following the iirecedent of the Eoyal Society of l^ondon. oi 
perhaps the addition of these words 8ugj(*sted itself to liim 
from the Society having boem called Asiaiic Society of Bengal 
by the Eoyal Asiatic Society at its general m(*(ding held on 
14th March, 1829, in which it was resolved to authorise their 
•Council to write to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, meaning 
thereby the Asiatick Society, to unite with the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society. -v. ^ 

Although the title-page oi the Journal contained the 
words ‘ of Bengal \ still in the earlier volumes Prinsep stylocl 
himself ‘Secretary. Asiatic Society’. It will be seen Iron 
what I have stated that the words ‘ of Bengal ’ were use( 
without any special motive v\hats(jever, and I am sure Prinsep 
would have been the last person to use these words to dis- 
tinguish our Society’ from other Asiatic Societies at the cost 
of sacriticing a name which would suggest its distinguishing 
feature as parent of all the other Asiatic Societi(‘S, except the 
Batavian Society. 

The Committee was, further, not correct in their finding 
that the Society continued in correspondence invariably to cab 
itself, and to be addressed by others as, simply, ‘ The Asiatic 
Society On the other hand, the Society was sometimes 
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addressed Asiatic Society of Bengal, occasionally of Calcutta 
or of Fort William. 

It is not my intention to quote here all the records in 
which the Society was addressed or addressed itself as Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in earlier days. They may be found by 
carefully scrutinizing the old archives of the Society. I shall 
mention here a few instances only. 

The emblem, printed in letters of the Asiatic Society, to 
w^hich I have already referred, contain the words ‘ of Bengal 

It is possible that the Committee in their enquiry did 
not come across any original letters that were written by the 
Society about 1838 bearing this inscription. In addition to 
the above vignette, 1 have discovered others iu letters wTitten 
during 1838, in which the words ‘ of Bengal ’ were used. 
These are reproduced here. In the contents of some of the 
letters mentioned above, the words ‘ Asiatic Society ' are 
used. Evidently, the words 'of Bengal' were used without 
any definite purpose. 

In the epitaph placed on the tomb of Csoma Korosi, occur 
the following words ‘ His h'ellow labourers, the Asiatic 
Society o/'’i?A’AYL4L, INSCRIBE this tablet to iiis memory’. 

The recommendations of the Committee mentioned above 
were acc.epted by llie Council on 29th September, 1899, but 
were not accepted at the (ieneral Meeting of the Society held 
on 31st Jaiiuaf^y, 1900; and thus the name ‘Asiatic Society 
of Bengal ’ was retained. It is a pity that this matter was 
brought u]) for discussion and final decision in the above way. 
It would have been far btdler, if the name ‘ Asiatic Society ’ 
with or without tlie Avords ‘ of Bengal ’ were used indifferently. 
In this respect, 1 shall stale what is the practice in the case 
of the Uo\al Society. The l^liilosophical Transactions are 
published under the name of the lioyal Society of London, 
and printed by the Hoyal Society. The proceedings are pub- 
lished as Proceedings of the Uoyal Society, In the Year 
BqcIc of the lioyal Society the title-page contains the words 
‘ of London ’. No confusion has arisen out of these variations, 
and tlie same would have been the case with our Society if 
the matter had not been decided as to whether the words 
‘ of Bengal ’ should or sliould not be retained. Whenever 
one uses the name the lioyal Society, it always means the 
Koyal Society of London. So wdumever the words ‘Asiatic 
Society ’ were to be used, it would have meant the ‘ Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ’. Its distinctive feature as the jiareiit of 
the other later Asiatic Societies would have been maintained 
for all times. 

I now ask, is it too late to re-open the question? 
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Asiatic Society’s Periodical: The Organ of the Asiatic 
Society : Bibliotheca Asiatic a : Bibliotheca 
Jndica. 

The publication of the Asiatic Miscellany contemplated 
by Sir William Jones was never accomplished. In July, 1787, 
he submitted to the Society a proposal to have its transactions 
printed by the Superintendent of the ILon’ble C company’s 
press who agreed to jjublish them ‘ for the produce of their 
sale This j^roi^osal seems to have fallen through. Ulti- 
malel;^, one Manuel Cantopher of the Company’s printing 
office undertook the ]ob as a private speculation and at his 
own responsibility, and the name approved for the periodical 
was Asiatic licsearches, the first volume of which was 
published in 1788 This periodical was continued up to 1839. 
in 1829 Ca])taiu Herbert started a journal under the name 
of (rleannigs in Science, in ^\lnch a precis of the, inontldy 
proceedings of the Society was regularly published. On the 
7th March, 1882, the Asiatic Society passed a resolution that 
this Journal should be pt‘rmitted to assume the title of 
Journal of the Asiatic Societi/ and to continui* it as long as 
its imblication remained under the charge of one or both of 
the Secretaries of the Society. In dedicating the first volume 
to (hi]>lain Herb(;rl, Prinse]), the Secretary, stated that it was 
in all res])t‘cts Imt title, a coni iniiation of lliMhei’t ’s original 
work of Gleanings in Science. Subsequently, however, its 
character was entirely changed and in course of time it 
superseded the Hcsearches. l\)r some time, the Journal was 
called Journal of the Asiatic Society of -Bengal, New Serirsk 
The earlier existence of this name of Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, New Scries, does not seem to have been 
noticed in recent times and it must not be confounded with 
tlie Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
New Series, of the present day. Originally tlie Joiirnal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal was edited by Prinsep, andnub- 
sequently by the Secretary or Secretary and Sub- Secretary, 
Afterwards (from 1865 to 1904) the Proceedings were pub- 
lished as a separate publication which continued for 40 years. 
Still later, in 1904, the Journal and Proceedings have been 
combined and published under the name of the Journal and 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, 
which is being continued up to the present day. 

Besides the above, the Society publishes its Memoirs, its 
Bibliotheca Indica, and other miscellaneous publications. 

The following remarks from the Introduction to the first 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, are quoted below, with the 
hope tliat they will be remembered by every member of the 
Society and every person who is interested in the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and its Journal. By the publication of the 
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Asiatic Researches ‘ the institution may be considered as 
having taken root; but the plant will flourish or fade, accord- 
ing as the activity or remissness of the Members and their 
correspondents shall promote or obstruct its growth : it will 
flourish, if naturalists, chemists, antiquaries, philologers, and 
men of Science, in different parts of Asia, will commit their 
observations to writing, and send them to the President or the 
Secretar\ at Calcutta; it will languish, if such communications 
shall be long intermitted; and it will die away, if they sliall 
entirel^ cease ’ 

The above lines slighth moditied were, according to the 
autlloril^ of Prinsep, written by Sir William Jones and were 
quoted in the JoarnaJ of file Asiatic Society on the title-page 
ill the earlier volumes. 

On the 2nd July, 1806. the Society resolved that it 
should publish, from time to time as their funds would admit, 
volumes distinct from the Asiatic Researches^ translations of 
shoi't woi'ks in the Sanskrit and other Asiatic languages, or 
exti-acts and descrqitive accounts of books of greatei’ length 
in those languages, which might' be offered to the Society, 
and appeared deserving of publication, and that, as this 
publicaUion was expected gradually to extend to all Asiatic 
books of wliich cojiies might be deposited in the library of 
the Society, and even to all works extant in the learned lang- 
uages of Asia, the series of the volumes, should be entitled 
Bibliotheca Asiatica^ or A Descriptive Catalogue of Asiatic 
Books u'itk extracts and translations. 

In the preface to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. V, 18^6, Prinsep suggested that the Govern- 
ment should make over to the Society all the Sanskrit, 
Arabic*, and Persian works that had hitherto been issued from 
the Kducation Press, in order that one system of distribution 
and sale might be instituted for the whole series; and that, 
under the name of Bibliotheca Asiatica this body of Indian 
classical lore might be encouraged and regarded in the light of 
a national undertaking, entrusted merely to the vigilant 
superintendence of the Society as the appropriate organ of 
their publication. 

It would seem that materials have never been received 
for preparing a volume of the proposed work. I have not 
been able to trace any publications under the name of 
Bibliotheca Asiatica. 

The plan of publishing a Bibliotheca Indica was approved 
by the Society, after it was suggested in a judicious minute 
by Mr. Laidlay, dated December, 1847. Mr. Laidlay consid- 
ered tljat the name Bibliotheca Indica would be a better 
name than Bibliotheca Asiatica. The work was taken in hand 
at the beginning of 1848 and Boer was appointed the chief 
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editor. The series was, at first, published under the patron- 
age of the Directors of the East India CoTnpany and the 
superintendence of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The first 
fascicle, dated January to April, 1848, was printed in 1849. 
The original idea was to publish monthly fascicles, and that its 
collections, might represent * any oriental language provided 
they related to India. It was also held that the greater part 
of it would be taken from Sanskrit, as it was believed that 
Sanskrit was more intimately connected with India than any 
other oriental language. The remarkable series of works 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica is perhaps unparalleled 
in the history of the literary world and 1 most strongly urge 
that even the worst financial difficulties should not hamper 
its activities. 

Asiatic Society’s House. 

Originally the Society had no house of its own and its meet- 
ings were held in the Grand Jury lioom of the old Supreme 
Court. In 1804 the Government granted a plot of land to 
the Society, at the corner of Park Street, which had been 
previously in the possession of a Riding School. Another 
portion of land situated to the western side of this spot was 
subsequent! V given to the Society by the Government in 
1849. 

Jn 1805, the Society undertook the building of a house. 
It was designed by Capt. Lock and the plan after some modi- 
fications, was made over to a Frenelnnan. The Society took 
possession of its house in 1808. 

The idea of having a Museum of ^t^he Society was first 
started in 1796, but it was not until some time after the 
completion of its house that measures were taken to carry 
out this object. 

It was in the Library rooms of tliis building that Csoina 
Korosi resided and spent his nights and daNs after he came 
to Calcutta in May, 1832. 

Apart from the use made of it for its own purposes by 
the Society, the house had always been accessible to the 
public for literary and scientific lectures. Jn 1822, the use 
of the meeting room was granted to the Serampore mission- 
aries for a course of lectures on phrenology, and the Medical 
and Physical Society of Calcutta held its meetings and had 
their office and library in the house for upwards of tliirty years. 
Even to-day many public meetings are held here. 

Our building is one of the oldest buildings in Calcutta. 
In recent years, a proposal was made to demolish this old 
building and construct a new one in its pi Ace at a cost of 
several lacs of rupees, with the idea that portions of the new 
building might be let out for the purpose of providing income 
to the Society. The whole scheme was subsequently dropped 
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after prolonged discussion on account ot linancial difficulties 
and risk. The design of this proposed new building is shown 
in Ihe accompanying diagram. It is possible that, at some 
future date, when this Society's house is reconstructed, as 
it must be one day, this plan may prove useful to a future 
architect. 

Tue Asiatic Society and tue Indian Museum : The Scientific 
Surveys of India. 

As President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and as 
Vice-President of the Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
I hope I may be pardoned if 1 say here some words about 
the Indian Museum, the early history of which is intimately 
connected with the Museum of the Asiatic Society. 

It is unnecessary to review here the history of the devel- 
opment of the Museums of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and of the Indian Museum. This history has been very well 
set forth in the Centenary lieview of the Society, in the book- 
let entitled the Indian Mnseutn, which was prepared by the 
Trustees of the Indian Museum in commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary foundaiion of the Asiatic Society's 
Museum, and more briefly mentioned in my first presidential 
address. 1’here is no doubt that the exertions made for the 
establishment %)f this national museum and the endowment 
of it with the richest collections of specimens available in 
India arc acts for which the Asiatic Society deserves the 
highest credit. 

For this reason^the members of the Asiatic Society view 
with dismay, and protest against future retrenchment of, a 
National Museum, whicli was created at their instance and 
which started, as its nucleus, with tlie Museum of our Society 

Under Act No, XVII of 1866, the Museum was established 
as partly intended for the reception of Library, Manuscripts, 
Maps, Coins, Busts, Pictures, Engravings and other property 
of the Asiatic Society. In one sense therefore the Govern- 
ment of India, through the Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
holds in perpetual trust the valuable collections of the old 
Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. When the collec- 
tions belonging to the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
were handed over to the Indian Museum, it was no doubt 
with the idea that they would there be better looked after than 
could be done by a private Society and that the Museum 
would grow more and more in various directions under the 
care and maintenance of the Government of India. 

A Museum, as the name implies, is a temple of the 
Musesk In the National Indian Museum we have collections 
of scientific, historical, archieological, anthropological, and 
literary interest. Here the Muses of (jreek mytholog}^ may 
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not exist, but the spirit of the Muses of Indian mythology and 
of history largely pervades it. 

If in this Museum we desire to furnish to the researcher 
iiiaterials and opportunities for laboratory work in Zoology. 
Geology, Economic Botany, and Archeology, or to aid teachers 
in explaining to their pupils the principles of Art, Nature, and 
History, then its higher staff jnust be materially strengthened. 
Further, there should be here a still greater disi)la;\ of attract- 
ive and well-i)lanned exhibition-series than are available at 
inesenl, to stimulate and broaden the minds of those who are 
not primarily engaged in scholarly research. 

The sciences included under the Siir\eys connected with 
the Museum consist of (jcolog.> , Zoology, and Botany. These 
sciences are somewhat different fn>m the basic sciences of 
phN^sics and chemistry. The researcher in tlie latter sciences 
can carry on most of liis researches in his laboratory and there- 
fore does not i-equiie extensive held work as in the case of 
Geology, Zoology, and Botany. These latter require exten- 
sive field work which can only he undertaken by })ersons W'ho 
do not Iiave to devote much of their time in teaching work. 
At any rate such wwk is not at present possible m the uni- 
versities and will not be iiossible until they are imich better 
tinariced. In otlier w^ords, work in applied Geology, 
Zoology, and Botany must still be carried on by the Surv(‘ys 
for several years to come. Economic Zoology, Geology, and 
Botany will inereast* the resources of a country where there 
are yet unexplored lines of research which must lead to human 
well-being, prospf'rity and happiness. To scrap the Science 
Surveys is a very shortsighted ]>olicy axid w^ill cause great, 
economic loss in the long run. 


The Zoological Survey. 

I shall now speak in some detail of the Zoological Survey, 
ill which the most drastic retrenchments have been suggested. 
One of the effects of the curtailment of the expenditure of 
the Zoological Survey would be ihatr the large collections of 
valuable specimens belonging to the old Museum of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and other valuable additions made from 
time to time will be neglected and ruined for want of proper 
care. Further, any attempt to add to the zoological collec- 
tions will be hampered considerably and may eventually even 
come to an end. The functions of the Zoological Survey 
are distinct from those of the Zoological Departments of Uni- 
versities in India, most of which are still in their infancy. The 
Zoological or Natural History Section of the Indian Museum 
is a national asset not for Calcutta or Bengal but for the 
whole of India. It is stated by the Retrenchment Committee 
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' that the work o£ the IJ niveraities could and should be of the 
nature which must overlap the activities of a Government 
Zoological Department 1 am sure that if any such over- 
lapping does lake ijJaee, it will be more or less of a supple- 
mentary naiuie which would be most advantageous to Indian 
Zoolog;^ \ (hiriailing tlie aetivitk^s of the Survey must he im- 
mediately followed by enormous expenditure in the zoologi- 
cal departuuuks of the universities in order to maintain pro- 
pel* research in Katural Jlistorj'. That means multiplication 
of mor(‘ or less the saim* kind ot work with much greater ex- 
penditure of money, and more diversion of the expenditure 
from the (kntral Government to the Provincial Governments. 
Tliis is neithei* economical, nor desirable, nor feasible. Fur- 
ther, certain work of the Zoological Survey cannot be under- 
vaken i>y the Universities. This consists of extensive held 
work for jirolonged periods; of careful and detailed systematic 
work on the iiimuiuMable types of animals from different parts 
of the Indian Empire and of their identification, of the collec- 
tion of different species and the study of their habits and 
peculiaiit ies, and the comparative study of the same; and of 
various other activities not possible for persons whose time is 
largely spent in the teaching work of the Universities. 

1 shall now briefly indicate the value of the study of 
Zoology in Ind^a from an economic standpoint and from the 
point of view of general health and sanitation. 

In order that man may be able to live in a tro]>ical coun- 
try toeiniug with numerous parasitic diseases, it is essential 
that our experts should be acquainted with certain branches 
of Zoology. The iflvestigatioiis on the parasites of texas 
fever of cattle and its transmission by^ bites of ticks; on the 
parasil(‘s of malaria of man and birds and their carriage by 
mosciuitoes: on the parasites of human trypanosomiasis and 
its transmission by tsetse flies; on the try'panosome nature 
of the ])arasit(‘ of the African cattle disease, — all these belong 
to the Science of Zoology'. The valiu^ of these n'seareht^s 
cannot, la* over-est inialed. 

The structure Jind habits of certain worms and the dis- 
eases produced bv them; the structure and habits of certain 
predatoiw and harmful animals and the adoption of the means 
of combating them, such as, poisonous snakes, and the like ; 
the study of the parasitic protozoa, worms, insects, which 
devastate crops and de.stro.y food-trees; the stud.v of the 
animals honeficial to man, such as, for instance, those serving 
as food, or helj^iing agriculture; the study of the economic in- 
sects and their importance from the point of view of their 
relationship to agricultural problems ; the study of stock breed- 
ing, production of dairy products and fisheries and the like ; 
the study of the problems of the preservation of race, of gene- 
tics, of segregation and its significance for the progressive 
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t^volution of the future human race — all belong to the Science 
of Zoology. 

One branch of Zoology of quite eapecial unportance to 
India is ichthyology, the study of fishes. In a country where 
fish forms so large a part of the diet of its inhabitants, and 
which as a peninsula 2)08sesses an enormous seaboard, whilst 
its lai-ge tropical rivers and smaller hill-streams are rich in 
(‘dible fauna, which in its mountain rivers has developed quite 
I)eculiar features, the scientific study of fish life is of the ut- 
most importance as it furnishes in great part the scientific 
basis for the practical measures to be taken by the purely 
economic Departments of Fisheries in the various parts of 
India. 

HoU' strong, therefore, must be our regret to learn (hat 
the services of the only fish specialist in the Zoological Survey 
of India, Dr. Sunder Lai Hora, a man of international repu- 
tation, have been dispensed with as a rc'sult of the recommend- 
ations of the Iletrenchment Committee appointed by the 
Government : Surely not oul\ a scientific but an economic 
loss to the country. 

I cannot pass over, wjthoul reference*, another v(a*y great 
loss to Zoological Science in India through the retrenchtnent 
of the post of the Director, Zoological Survey of India. Its 
incumbent, Lt.-Col. K. B. S. Sewell, last year’s President 
(jf our Society, whose work on the Oceanograi)h\ of the Indian 
Ocean, on the highly diversified iriailne fauna of India, es- 
pecialh the Copepoda, and whose classical work on the 
Cercaria* are well known to scientists all over the world, has 
been made to revert to the Indian Medical Service. Col. 
Sewell gave up his medical work years ago, and in his new 
employment liis special knowledge of Zoo]og\ and his vast 
acquaintance with the Jtiarine fauna will be rendered entirely 
unproductive to the country and to science. 

A few years ago, the Government of India, after careful 
consideration, gave administrative sanction to the extension 
of the buildings of the Zoological Survey, the present one 
being found too inadequate, where the enormous number of 
specimens of the Zoological Department might be properly 
accommodated, studied, and identified and where its Library 
could be properly housed, and now wo find the Retrenchment 
(k)mmittee lias made a recommendation which is tlie reverse 
of what the Government had previously in their contempla- 
tion. The Library of the Zoological Survey supplemented 
by that of the Asiatic Society is perhujis the finest library in 
the whole of Asia, but as a result of retrenchment, the library 
of the Zoological Survey will speedily deteriorate and become 
out of date and thus one of the finest reference libraries on 
Zoology will be spoilt for ever. What a disaster this would 
meati, even a tyro in science can understand. 
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In the case of the British Museum the collections in 
Natural History Section once grew so very big that a build- 
ing of a special Branch Museum was commenced in 1878 at 
Kensington for the reception of exhibits relating to all phases 
of Natural History. It is therefore strange that the Natural 
History Section of the Indian Museum, the department of 
Zoology, should be, on the contrary, severely retrenched. 

The Government of India must take the lead in the active 
campaign against deadly parasitic diseases in the country. 
It must realise its responsibilities and undertake to rout the 
forces of disease which hold India in thrall, and this can be 
properly done only by the fullest maintenance of the Zoolo- 
gical Survey of India. 

Ijet me now say some words about tlie Geologiciil and 
Botanical Surveys. 

The Geological Survey. 

The Geological Survey helps to unearth the imtokl treas- 
ures that are hidden under Indian soil and thereby adds to 
the wealth and prosperity of the country. Its researches 
contribute substantially to the solution of the unemployment 
problem in India by finding out new avenues of employment, 
of trade, in and outside India, in oil and other minerals which, 
if their resources were fvdly tapped, would make India one of 
the richest countries of the world. It is only by the fuller dev- 
elopment and utilisation of her natural resources that the 
economic problems of India can be solved and the effecls of 
any financial crisis# reduced to a minimum. The Ketrench- 
ment Committee seems to hold the view that as the depart- 
jnent has been in existence foi* nearly eighty years it has 
already accomplished all the wwk that it could accomplish and 
so has outlived its usefulness. This view is certainly incorrect, 
as, on the contrary, the stage has now been reached when 
aftei’ long preparation the usefulness of this department could 
be grefitly increased by adding to the material wealth of 
the country, if its work were continued on proper lines. Ee- 
searches in any scientific department must be endless and 
the conclusion that the existence for eighty years of a scientific 
department means the end of its research is unsound. One 
might just as well say that researches in mathematics, phys- 
ics, and chemistry must be nowadays useless because they 
have been carried on for several hundred years. How wrong 
such a conclusion would be I need not discuss. To give a 
single example : I have the privilege of knowing a distin- 
guished gentleman who occupies a high position in the Gov- 
ernment and who owns vast properties in the Eastern parts 
of India where there is every likelihood that the Geological 
Survey may reveal the presence of oil mines or minerals, and 
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I believe that such unexplored ureas must also exist in other 
parts of Jndia. 

The primary work of the (Geological Survey is to pro- 
duce a geological map of the country on which the major 
part of the indusiiiai development of the country is based. 
As is wt‘ll known, a knowledge of the (leology of tlie forma- 
tions in which mineral resources occur in any country is a 
prelimiiuny essential for the exploration of such i-esources. 
The mineral deposits can only be worked economically after 
investigations regarding the nature of the rock formatioxis, 
including their distribution, their quality and quantity have 
been carried out. Jt follows, therefore, that with the develop- 
ment of mineral industries in finy country the need for inten- 
sive geological investigation increases ])roportionately. Since 
its creation the (Geological Survey of India has studied de- 
posits of various useful minerals, such as gold, coal, petroleum, 
manganese, mica, ii’on ore, co 2 )per, tin, tungsten, bauxite, 
etc., in all parts of India; and intensive exploitation of most 
of these minerals, such as is being carried on to-day, would 
not have been possible but for the carefully collected and 
collated information which the department has been able to 
supply, l^he work of the Survey has led to the establishment 
of Tiumerous mines and manufactories in different parts of 
India, and this work, besides bringing in a grpat deal of re- 
venue to the (.'entral and Local (Governments, has provided 
employment for a large population of both skilled and unskill- 
ed labour. The (Geological Survey, further, has given in* 
valuabh' advice and information to Ijocal (lovernments, States, 
and Public Jlodies on questions relating tb water-supply and 
engineering w'orks. Among such may be mentioned the 
selection of sites for dams and reservoirs in connection with 
hydro-electric schemes and town water-supplies, the examina- 
tion of alignments for rails and roads in different jiarts of the 
country, the selection of sites for tunnels, bridges, and infor- 
mation 1 ’egai‘ding the stability of hill-slopes and prevention 
of land-slides, and so on. 

In addition to the work on Ai)plied (Geology detailed above, 
the CGeological Survey has taken a very prominent part in the 
Geological Education of the country and the scientific results of 
the work of its members are extreynely valuable. The publica- 
tions of the Geological Survey of India are recognised as the 
most up-to-date and also the principal source of information 
with reference to the geology of the vast area of India. I 
do not propose to go into details concerning this side of its 
activities, but there is no doubt that retrenchment, feuch 
as is proposed, in the activities of this department, will not 
only set back our knowledge of the geological formations in 
this country, but also make it impossible to carry on the 
necessary activities that would add to further knowledge of 
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Economic Geology, the potentialities of which in India are 
evidently unbounded. 

Lastly, as in the case of the Zoological Survey, the library 
of the Geological Survey, sui)plemented by that of the Asiatic 
Society, constitutes one of the finest libraries in Asia and re- 
trenchment would mean deterioration of its quality and use- 
fulness. 

The Botanical Survey. 

As regards the Botanical Survey, if further study of Eco- 
nomic Botany is sl.imulated by Government by encjouraging 
more intensive researches in cinchona plantation, in forestry, 
in agriculture, and the vast unexplored field of medicinal plants 
which may be useful in India, then llic existence and the 
mainienance of the Botanical Survey will be f\dly justified 
and more than amply paid for. 

Jt was during Sir George King’s time that tlie Botanical 
Survey of India came into existence in the year 1891 or 
thereabout. He and his predecessors gained world-wide re- 
putation by their memorable work on Indian Botany- as a 
result of exploration in the different parts of tlie Indian Em- 
])ire. After him came Prain who, over and above his invalu- 
able work on the Floras of the different provinces in this 
-country, })rofitably a])i)lied his energy to Economic Botany. 
His invest igift ions on wheat, sugarcane, hemp, and other 
plants arc instances of some of his activities in this direction. 
Tt was the researchers of the Botanical Survey- and of the 
Boyal Botanic.al Garden at Calcutta that led to the introduc- 
tion of many phufts, such as tea, potato, cinchona, spices, 
flax, liemp, coffee, cocoa, and many others. The introduc- 
tion of so many economic plants which su2:)ply- p]*actically 
all daily necessities of our life is the result of explora- 
tion in tile tropical parts of this country and the neighbour- 
ing countries, such as Burma, the Andamans, and the Malaya 
Archipelago. The recent exploration carried on in the (hn- 
ehona Beserve area in Tennsserin, the Mergui District, Soutli 
Burma, has led to the discovery of abundant growth of a plant 
called Blumea balsemifera which yields crude camphor. The 
biological, including the botanical, investigation of fresh water, 
brackish water, and salt water of this country may lead to valu- 
able data for scientific pisciculture in this country^ Becent 
investigation in santonin-producing plants in the North-West 
deserves here special inoniion. Thus the iini^ortance of the 
exploration work in Botany cannot be exaggerated. The 
survey of the medicinal plants, timber plants, plants of 
great horticultural importance, such as that of the wild rose 
oi Mtinipur and various other jflants of economic importance 
is essential. The vegetable resources of this country are 
not yet properly explored and to carry on this investigation 
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it is imperative that there should be a department like the 
Botanical Survey of India. The Cryptogamic flora of this 
country which may lead to valuable discoveries of great econ- 
omic importance is still left almost untouched. The sur- 
vey of marine algae along the shores of the Indian Empire 
may supj)ly sufficient raw materials for profitable industry in 
agar agar and iodine. 

The cultivation of the medicinal plants which holds 
such bright prospects in this country with such varied climates, 
ranging from the coldest to the hottest, cannot be undertaken 
unless and until exploration is carried on to discover the 
climatic conditions and other factors controlling the growth 
and occurrence of the medicinal plants. The Botanical Sur- 
vey of India is at present very i)oor and insufficient to 
cope with such enormous work which promises a bright future 
for this country. Mr. Calder, the Director of the Survey, 
states in his report for 1929-30 that there is a rapidly ac- 
cumulating mass of collections exceeding the capacity of the 
strength of the present staff to deal with in detail. Tlie scope 
of the field of activities of the Survey extended during the 
year under i*eview from the border of India in the North-West 
and North-East to the extreme limits of Burma in the South- 
East and into the furthermost point of the Indian Peninsula. 

It may be interesting to note here the Beport of the 
Sub-Committee appointed at the Thirty-sixth Meeting of the 
Board of Scientific Advice of the Government of India, to 
consider proposals for a reorganiasation of the Botanical Survey 
of India, consisting of Col. Gage and others. Their recom- 
mendations were: — 

1. The Government of India to take over the Boyal 

Botanic Garden, Calcutta, with its Herbarium and 
Library. 

2. The Herbarium and Library of the Botanical Survey, 

at present in the Indian Museum, to be trans- 
ferred to and amalgamated with the Herbarium 
and Library of the Boyal Botanic Garden, and 
Herbanum building to be enlarged. 

3. A research laboratory to be built in the Boyal Botanic 

Garden. 

4. The public galleries of the Industrial Section of the 

Indian Museum to be retained where they are, and 
developed under the charge of a highly qualified 
staff. 

5. The staff of the Botanical Survey to be enlarged as 

rapidly as possible to the scale and on the pay 
indicated. 

Total recurring expenditure was estimated to be Bs. 4,50,000 
per year. 
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Further, they stated that ‘ The Sub-Committee is aware 
that it may not be possible for Government to give full and' 
instant effect to the proposals in this report, but it would 
strongly urge the desirability of at least a beginning being: 
made with as little delay us possible. The Sub-Committee 
fully appreciates that the expenditure that will be ultimately 
necessary is very considerable 

It is th(3refore very strange that instead of trying to give* 
effect to the above scheme, suggestions have been made to 
retrench the Botanical Survey. 

The publication of the Annals of the lioyal Botanic Garden 
and the Records of the Botanical Survey of India are most 
valuable publications of international standard where illus- 
trious botanists of world-wide reputation contribute the results 
of their investigation on Indian materials. 

The ARciiiEOLOGiCAL Survey. 

In the Section of Archeeolog}' more than two thousand 
sculptures, many of which were originally the property of the- 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, subsequently handed over to the* 
Museum for proper care and preservation, and which are fine- 
specimens of art and truly representative of the schools to* 
which they Ijelong, are now lying in dark and damj) cellars. 
It was never imagined by the Asiatic Society that on Recount 
of financial stringency their collections would come to be 
treated in this way, and kept in this condition without being 
catalogued or properly looked after. The cataloguing of these 
collections in this •Section of the Museum, a more up-to-date* 
cataloguing of IVIuhammadan and non-Muhammadan coins, 
of the Pearse collection of gems and coins, and other gems, 
constitutes w’ork that must be taken up by the Section. This 
work is already long overdue. Similarly, over eleven thousand 
Sanskrit Manuscripts which are lying in heaps in the office of 
th6 Archaeological Section must be p^operl^ arranged, studied, 
and catalogued. 

I, therefore, wonder how any retrenchment can he effect- 
ed in a department which really requires further expansion. 
If to all this we add the work of excavation which has yet to 
be undertaken in Bengal and other parts of India, then it 
becomes clear that greater extension of this Section is required 
and that any idea of retrenchment must he regarded as un- 
wise. 

The Betrenchrnent Committee of the Government of 
India have proposed the abolition of the post of Superinten- 
dent of the Section and the handing over of its charge to the* 
Superintendent of Archaeology, Eastern Circle, whose prin- 
cipal duty is to carry on the conservation of ancient monu-* 
ments in Bengal and Assam. Nothing could be more imfor- 
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tunate. Such a system was tried in the past, but never 
proved a success. The post of a whole-time Curator was 
therefore created in 1921, about which the late Dr. Spooner 
in the Archieological Department’s Annual Eeport for 1921-22 
wrote as follows : ‘ JFor several years the heavy responsibili- 
ties for this Section were unavoidably placed as an additional 
burden upon one already overworked official after another, 
to the inevitable dissatisfaction of all concerned and most of 
all the officers themselves. The collection, which is the most 
extensive and important hi India, called ui’gently for re- 
airangement and deA'elopuient, and offered almost unlimited 
scope for study. But with multij)lc other duties pressing 
upon them, including the obligation to be away from Calcutta 
for a largo part of tJie year on tour, fhr part-time offievrs-in- 
charge found it out of question to undertake the development 
of the Section seriously^ and what was practically stagnation 
resulted. It is tlierefore with peculiar satisfaction that we 
record the termination of lliese make-shift arrangements by 
the appointment on the 23i*d May, 1921, of a whole-time 
Superintendent for the Archaeological S('ction.’ 

The Jietren(ihm(‘nt Committee have also suggested that 
iurther funds should not be allotted for excavations. As a 
result of this the wonderful sifejs of Mohenjodaro and liurapj^a 
whicli have carried the history of India to a hoary antiquitx 
and have shed so much light on her past culture and civili- 
zation will remain unexplored. According to this suggestion, 
the excavation staff recently employed, trained, and made per- 
manent, is very soon going to be disbanded, although it wiis 
•only very recently that Sir dohn Marshall and the Government 
of India were fighting hard 1o get the legislature to sanction 
a permanent fund for cariying on further excavations. It is 
•difficult to imagine that in the near future money will not b() 
forthcoming for further excavations in India and for the 
appointment of a Curator to look after the largest collection 
of Indian antiquities in the world, in the Indian Museum, al- 
though funds will not bo lacking for the retention of a highly 
paid Bpigraphist assisted by three others, a whole-time Curator 
for the small (Central Asian Museum at New Delhi which 
has not even a house of its own, and a ‘routine' Deputy 
Director-General to assist the Director- Gfmeral of Archfoologv 
in the disposal of his offic^e files. 

Uetrenciiments and the Indian Museum. 

Your Bxcellency, I have been given to understand that in 
none of the other civilized countries, which also, as a result of 
•economic troubles all the world over, are faced with problems 
probably much more acute than in India, has the ex])eiiditure 
‘On the scientific services, departments or great institutions 
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like the Eoyal Society, been reduced, and I cannot but enter, 
therefore, a very strong protest on behalf of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, the leading scientific and literary society of the 
country, against these retrenchments. All the members of 
the Society are anxious to see that the best use be made of 
the Asiatic Society’s collections, kept in trust in the Indian 
Museum, and the subsequent additions thereto, and that 
they be not allowed to deteriorate or be destroyed for sufficient 
provision and care. 1 earnestly hope that my appeal on be- 
half of these collections will not fall on deaf ears and that the 
(Tovernment of Jndia will rise to the occasion and, fully ap- 
preciating their responsibility in the matter, provide means 
for the proper preservation of the collections, and for the con- 
tinuance of the excellent scientific work which the various de- 
]>artments of the Indian Museum have been doing. 

I hojjc that the Government of India will be ])1 cased to 
ascertain what action is being taken by the British Parliament 
concerning retrenchment of grants to institutions in England 
similar to the Indian Museiiui, and scientitic societies like the 
Royal Society, before they retrench their grants to the Indian 
Mnseiiin. 

Vour Excellency, the tree of science is the tree of life, 
and its neglect will 1 h‘ detrimental to the good of 
mankind. T^t luxuries be retrenched and let money oe 
saved in the expenditure of brick and mortar; but let us not 
F'etrench those activities which are necessary for the advance- 
ment of scientific knowledge, which is conducive to the ad- 
vancement of human happiness and welfare. 

I would urge lliat the view still held by some people that 
expenditure on scientific research is an unprofitable financial 
liixnyv is not tenable. There is no doubt that expenditure 
on scientific res(‘arch is one of the most profitable investments 
a (Tovernmcnl could make. It has been made ahundantly 
iwi^ent from past experience that Ihc country that neglects 
the scientific* investigation of its natural resources pays very 
heavily in the long run for its neglect. 

Let us hope that it would not be necessary one day tro’ 
raise funds for the maintenance and extension of the Indian 
Museum by means of public lottery with fdl the attendant 
scandal that arose in the case of the British Museum. We 
aspire to see our National Museum growing like that of the* 
British IMuseum, where, as is stated by Boulton in his Romance 
of the British Museum, ‘ as w^e glance round w^e see grey-headed 
students and young men and women. Various nationalities 
are represented, dark-skiimed as w'ell as fair, an Eastern lady 
in flowing white robes may sit next to an English gentleman 
in sedate garb. One and all are evidently there for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information on one of the thousand and one 
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subjects dealt with by the millions of books which are avail- 
able for study 

Let me end this part of my speech by saying that if India 
fails in her duty of advancing the prosperity and well-being 
.of her people by retrenchments in its scientific departments, 
then one day there will be written of her ‘ thou art weighed 
in the balances and art found wanting Let not the so- 
.called * eternal want of pence * afflict the scientific depart- 
ments of the Government and cripple their activities. Let 
it not be said that Armies and Navies must be kept up, but 
what is the use of a Museum? After all, its expenses are 
very small compared with the total expenditure of the Gov- 
.emment. 

Your Excellency, the Act No. X of 1910 of the Indian 
Museum provides: 

‘11. (1) The Trustees shall cause every article in the collections 

in the said Indian Museum formerly belonging to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and all additions that may 
hereafter be made thereto otherwise than by purchase 
under section 6, to be marked and numbered and (sub- 
ject to the provisions contained in 8e<^tions 7 and 16) to 
be kept and preserved in the said Museum with such 
marks and numbers. 

(•2) An inventory of suoh additions shall be made by the said 
Hociety, one copy whereof shall be signed by the Trustees 
and delivered to the said Society, and another copy shall 
be signed by the Council of the said Society and delivered 
to the Trustees, and shall be kept by them along with 
the inventory delivered to the predecessors in office of 
the Trustees when the said collections were deposited in 
the said Museum. 

16. If the trust constituted by this Act is at ^ny time determined, — 
(a) the collections and additions mentioned in section 11 shall 
become the property of the said Asiatic Society or their 
assigns.’ 

Your Excellency, the Asiatic Society of Bengal lias there- 
fore an interest in the collections of the Indian Museum and 
it is only right that its Council should represent to the Gov- 
ernment of India through the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
that they greatly fear that their collections given over in trust 
to the Indian Museum will not bo properly looked after and 
vrill seriously deteriorate, if all the retrenchments suggested 
by the Eetrenchment Committee are given effect to. 1 
make this suggestion for the consideration of our Council 
in the interest of one of the finest Museums of the world to 
which the Asiatic Society of Bengal once made most valuable 
<5ontributions by providing its initial nucleus. 

(jEBTAtK Aspects of the Ftjtcbb pr the Society, 

In my first presidential address in 1928, I dwelt* upon 
^certain aspects of the future of our, Society* To-night I shall 
dwell upon another aspect of the same. A learned Society as 
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judged in the eyes of the world by the value of its work, its 
productions, its publications. Most members join such a 
Society either to be able to meet their fellow-workers and thus 
obtain the benefit that results from the interchange of ideas, 
or to obtain the publications of the Society and thus to keep 
in touch with the progress made in the scientific or literary 
world, or to be able to consult the library maintained by it. 
The encouragement of research, the maintenance of the library, 
and the fullest possible distribution of its publications are, 
therefore, prime necessities for our own Society, if we are in 
the future to maintain and increase our prestige and our finan- 
cial position. I regret that in the immediate past we have 
never been able adequately to build up our exchange list. 
One great advantage of extending our exchange list 
would be that we would thereby increase, to a corresponding 
extent, the number of publications of other learned societies 
and bodies that the Society would receive. To print off three, 
four, or even five hundred extra copies of our own journal 
adds but comparatively little to the cost and for this small 
increase we would reap a return that is out of all proportion 
to the increased cost. In order, therefore, to maintain our 
publications at such a level as will be beneficial to the Society, 
we should attempt to build up a Publication Fund the interest 
on which would to a large extent cover the cost of publication. 

1 ventui% to hope that our membership list may some 
time be vastly larger than it is at the present day. Let me 
mention here the number of members of some of the learned 
societies in other countries. Take for instance, Great Britain. 
There the Linnea;p Society, which concerns itself solely with 
Biology, has a membership list of 2,000, the Zoological Society 
of London more than double this, the Eoyal Society of 
Medicine 4,571 during 1929-30, and the Eoyal Society of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 1,393 during the same year. 

In this connection it is interesting to study the changes 
that have taken place in the numbers of the members of the 
Society during the 147 years of its existence. In the accom- 
panying chart of the membership of the Society, for which I 
am indebted to our General Secretary, Mr. van Manen, one 
will notice that the number of members in the Society exhi- 
bits an almost rhythmical rise and fall, a period of increased 
membership being followed after a number of years by a con- 
siderable decrease, and in each case this decrease has in its 
turn been succeeded by a still further rise that always over- 
tops the previous maximum. The history of the last few 
years provides us with another instance of the same process; 
in 1928 during my presidentship we reached our record total 
of 622. In the second year of my presidentship the number 
was about the same, i.e. 618. Since then we have unfortun- 
fl^tely started on a downward movement and during the last 
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year we lost 77 members, our total membership now stand- 
ing at only 519. in oi‘der that fluctuations in membership 
should not hamper the work o£ the Society it is essential that 
we should try to build iqj a flnancial reserve, that would be 
sufflcient to pay for a large part if not the whole of our print- 
ing and other charges incidental to the creation and main- 
tenance of a large exchange list, such as the cost of i^acking, 
postage, and the labour entailed. 

One tremendous drain on our flnancial resources is the 
amount that every year we have to pay in rates and taxes, an 
expejiditure that is steadily increasing because it so happens 
that the site on which our old building stands would, if 
utilised for coinincrcial jiurposcs, be an extremely valuable 
one. In England all such societies as ours are by law exempt 
from the payment of rates and taxes and 1 would here appeal 
to the Corporation of tliis great city, the second city in the 
Empire, 1o extend to the Society the same consideration, 
the same assistance, as other cor j^orat ions are required by 
law to give to the learned societies of other countries. 

Another responsibility that rests upon a Society such as 
ours is the maintenance of our building. Our old building 
must sooner or later deteriorate and decay to the point when 
it no longer is liabitable. As our possessions accumulate, 
and particular^ as our Library grows and extends, the l)uild- 
ing in which these collections are housed, is put to a gradually 
increasing strain that was never contemplated by the archi- 
tect who designed it. It is, therefore, essential that we 
should have a suflici^iitly large Building Ucserve Fund to ensure 
that when that time comes the Society will be in a flnancial 
position to bear the cost of rebuilding and at the same time 
to meet the othei* incidental expenses. Our predecessors were 
not unmindful of their responsibility in this matter and they 
accumulated a building reserve fund that at one time might 
have been sufticient. But with the passage of the years, 
whilst the costs of construction have increased, the needs 
of the Society have expanded, and the requirements of space 
in any new building have grown. At the same time the Gov* 
ernment Paper in which the funds of the building reserve fund 
had been invested has materially depreciated. The Society 
has not been in a position t.o undertake out of the accumulat- 
ed assets the construction of a building of the dimensions and 
accommodation at present necessary. In 1923 the Society 
has therefore been obliged to renovate its old building 
thoroughly without any extension, but at the cost of almost 
the total of the available capital for the purpose. The actual 
balanae now available in the building fund amounts to a few 
thousand rupees which in the current year will be reduced to 
almost nothing on account of further repairs undertaken at the 
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close of last year when it proved that they could be deferred 
no longer. 

1 have already referred to our Library and pointed 
out the necessity of maintaining and expanding it. Unfor- 
tunately, here again such an expansion means of necessity an 
increased drain on the Society's resources. In order to main- 
tain the Library in what may be termed a fluid condition, so 
that books can be easily got at, the exact knowledge of the 
position of every book in the library being the first necessity 
for such causes of reference, it is essential that the Society 
should maintain an adequate Library staff. The books in a 
climate such as ours require constant attention; they must 
be continually dusted and examined to ensure that they are 
not being attacked by insects or other pests; as the bindings 
get w'orn and perish, books must be rebound; and, finally, 
and what is particularly important, to all those members of 
the Society who do not live in Calcutta and who therefore can- 
not come to the Society to find out wliat books we possess, 
an up-to-date catalogue must be maintained, kept up-to-date 
and periodically printed, so that every member may have in 
his possession a copy, while periodical lists of additions to the 
library should be prepared and distributed ad interim. Here, 
again, the resources of the Society are totally inadequate for 
the full performance of these duties. We possess no whole- 
time Librarian, and although we have been fortunate in our 
Library Secretaries they can only spend a small amount of 
time in the Society’s rooms and the major portion of the 
work of necessity falls on the shoulders of our General Secre- 
tary. Although we are now engaged in ^he preparation of a 
new catalogue, it will, I fear, be some considerable time before 
it is completed and published. There is therefore a pressing 
necessity for the creation of an adequate Library Endowment 
Fund. Though such a fund was started in 1926, at the pres- 
ent time it stands at only just over 6,500 rupees. The sum 
required annually to maintain the Library in a proper state 
must of necessity be increased pari passu. Unless our funds 
are very materially increased it will ultimately become im- 
"possible for the Society to maintain its library, in exactly the 
saine way as in times past it became impossible for the 
Society to house and maintain its museum, an impossibility 
that resulted in the creation by the Government of India of 
the Indian Museum, expenditure on which, as I have already 
stated, it is proposed to retrench. 

Lastly, we must have a proper staff to explore and keep 
in proper order the old archives of our Society. Beading 
through the oldest proceedings of the Society, I find that 
there is frequent reference to various apparently valuable 
documents such as, for instance, successive numbers of Books 
of Production. Where are these old records? They must be 
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unearthed along with various other treasures, such as old 
pictures, that are now heaped up on the ground floor of our 
building, and for this we require an Old Records and Manus- 
cripts Endowment Fund, 

One might go on with quotation after quotation from the 
Presidential Addresses and the Addresses of our Patrons during 
recent years, in which they have stressed the urgent need of 
the Society for further endowments and for increased financial 
assistance from the Governments, both Provincial and Im- 
perial. 

In no country throughout the world has a society met 
with so little financial support from those to whom one might 
with every reason look for assistance. 

It is an old saying that there are none so deaf as those 
who won’t hear, but all old collections of maxims and sayings 
there is always a second that disproves the first; and one is 
reminded of the other saying that constant dropping weareth 
away the stone. Perhaps if we only go on reiterating our 
requests for increased assistance we may in the end achieve 
the same result as the imjjortunate widow and have our peti- 
tion granted not, however, by an ‘ unjust judge ’ but by a 
judge capable of views both broad and long. At least let us 
continue to hope. 

Lastly, I liope that the retrenchment axe will not be used 
against the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The grants made to 
it by the Governments of India and of Bengal are so small 
that it would be most regrettable if these insignificant sums 
were diminished to the detriment of the interests of the oldest 
of all the Asiatic Societies in India. 

I therefore appeal to the Governments of India and 
Bengal that they may generously withdraw the retrenchments 
that are contemplated in connection with the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. I also appeal to the Rockefeller Foundation, which 
has assumed the activities of the International Education 
Board, to extend their generosity by endowments to our 
Society, in the same way as has been done for work in the 
Humanities in the United States and other countries, such 
as the Bodleian Library at the University of Oxford or the 
American Schools of Oriental Research in Jerusalem and 
Baghdad. 

The Portraits of the Society’s Past Presidents. 

I have now the privilege of requesting Your Excellency 
to inspect the portraits of our past Presidents which I have 
collected for the purpose of hanging them on the walls of this 
memorable building. You will find among these Sir William 
Jones^ portraits in various stages of his life : as a boy by 
Reynolds, as a young man by Home, as. he appears in a vign- 
ette already mentioned, as he appears in the frontispiece 
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of the Asiatic Museum illustrated, part 1, as he appears in a 
marble bust in this hall, and as he appears in Lord 
Teignmouth’s work on his life. Let me add that Sir William 
Jones still lives as the inspiring genius guiding the Society 
in all its activities. 

‘ Unbounded learning, thoughts by genius framed 
To guide the bounteous labours of Ins 
Distinguished him, whom kindred sages named, 

“ The most enlightened of the sons of men.” ’ 

The portraits of our other past Presidents are complete 
except for a few which we still hope to obtain in the future. 


Fakewell to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal. 

Your Excellency, it is now my duty to bid you farewell, 
on behalf of this Society. Y"our keen interest in our Society 
is well known to our Council. In spite of various calls 
upon your time, you have generously consented to preside 
repeatedly over our annual meetings. As Patron of our 
Society, you have helped us finaiicially and encouraged us 
morally. We hope you will carry with you the memory of 
your association with the oldest Asiatic Society of India, 
which was started by an Englishman, and whi^h, as 1 stated 
in my first presidential siDcech and in an earlier part of the 
present one, should cement the friendship between your 
countrymen and mine. We assure you that politics do not 
find a place in our Society, we still bold that Societies like 
ours always stand for blessed peace. Wo shall never forget 
your courteous dealings with us, your love for our Society, 
and your solicitude for its welfare. W'e wish you and Lady 
Jackson bon voyage, and bid you ‘good-bye*, which in the 
language of the old Saxons of your country means ‘ God 
be with you *. 


Your Excellency, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 

I feel proud that 1 have been judged worthy to oc- 
cupy, as President or acting President, an office which is 
associated with the names of so many great men who have 
honoured our country and 1 thank you for the confidence that 
you have reposed in me. 

In closing I wish to express my heartiest thanks to my 
good friend and colleague, Mr. Johan van Manen, the Gen- 
eral Secretary, who has always given me his unstinted and 
capable assistance in the same manner as, for the last nine 
years, he has served the Society in manifold ways to the great- 
est advantage. 
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With these remarks 1 vacate iny office in favour of my 
learned successor who I hope will be the nominee of the 
Council , Mr. Justice C. C. Ghosc. Ifis reputation is well- 
known to all of ns. May the Society prosper under his 
able guidance. 

U. N. Brahmachari. 

Isf February^ 1932. 
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Speech by His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson, Governor 

OP Bengal, at the Annual Meeting op the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, on the 1st 
February, 1932. 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 

It is always a pleasure to me to attend the deliberations 
of this learned Society, but this year the pleasure cannot but be 
dimmed by the grief which we all feel at the circumstances 
which have occasioned the absence of the outgoing President, 
Colonel Seymour Sewell. We condole with him very sincerely 
in the loss which he has suffered. His charming and kind- 
hearted lady was not only beloved by all who knew her but was 
a true helpmate to him in his every undertaking and pursuit. 
It was her custom, also, as I understand, to perform for the 
Society many little domestic services of a kind which only a 
woman can render. We regret further that the abolition, for 
reasons of high financial policy, of the post which Colonel Sewell 
has so brilliantly held, renders it unlikely ths^b we shall see 
him back among us. It is all the more satisfactory, therefore, 
that the Society should have been able to mark its high esteem 
of Colonel Sewell’s scholarship by the award to him this year of 
the coveted Barclay Memorial Medal, the recipients of which 
furnish an array of names of the highest scfiiolarly merit. 

We may congratulate ourselves that, for the second time. 
Dr. Brahmachari was available to step into the breach and to 
officiate as President when the news of his wife’s illness took 
Colonel Sewell to England. I think we owe a debt of gratitude 
to Dr. Brahmachari for his most interesting and valuable 
address. The unabridged copy, which I have had the pleasure 
of studying, is full of good matter and I can only express the 
hope that his eloquent plea for a reprieve for the scientific 
departments of the Government of India which are threatened 
with the headman’s axe will reach the ears for which it is in- 
tended. 

The hand of death has been busy in the ranks of the Society 
during the year under review, but even in the melancholy matter 
of its losses I think we may claim that a fine aspect of the 
Society’s constitution finds illustration, — ^namely, the stability 
of its core and the sustained loyalty of its members. That 
among the 10 members who died during the year no less than 
six had been connected with the Society for over 25 years and 
one for over half a century is in itself a striking demonstration 
of the attraction of the Society for genuine scholars and a 

( xlii ) 
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welcome corrective of a perspective which might otherwise 
have suffered distortion in a year when bad items have brought 
us a net loss of 77 members. 

By the death of my old friend Pandit Kara Prasad Shastri 
the Province has lost a distinguished Sanskritist who for nearly 
half a century has been an international name and whose place 
it will be hard to fill. He was engaged upon his great work 
for the Society, — the cataloguing of om vast store of Sanskrit 
manuscripts, — up till almost the day of his death. Sir Richard 
Temple, who joined the Society so far back as 1878, was a servant 
of the Empire and a servant of learning, — equally distinguished 
in both spheres of a rich and mellow life. His Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares, whose hospitality I enjoyed for a few 
hours only last July, was an example of those enlightened 
Princes who, true to the Indian tradition of reverence for 
erudition, are not prevented by their exalted position from 
sliaring in the labours of a simple Society of Learning. 

The real value of a learned Society like ours lies in its 
scholarship and in its published works. Nevertheless its prestige 
is also reflected in the social sphere and it is, I think, worth 
remarking that a Society must be representative of considerable 
all-round distinction which numbers among its members six 
of the new Knights and three of the new C.I.E.^s of the year. 

By honoiying its predecessors the living genkation honours 
itself, and we must all be grateful to Dr. Brahmachari for his 
initiative, imagination, and zeal in collecting an almost complete 
set of pictures of the 50 or so distinguished scholars and friends 
of learning who have presided over this ancient Institution 
since its inceptidi nearly a century and a half ago. 
Dr. Brahmachari’s interest in the past history of the Society is 
well known, but one can eavsily appreciate the time and labour 
that have gone to the collection of a picture gallery of likenesses 
of men whose service in India stretches back so far. I con- 
gratulate the Society on this acquisition so generously presented 
by ‘the outgoing President in honour of his predecessors: it 
will be a great pleasure to me presently formally to inaugiu-ate 
this gallery. I regard it as a collection of great historical value 
for the Society, for Calcutta and, indeed, for scholarship In 
general. I cannot refrain also from a reference to the generous 
act of my friend, the Hon^ble Sir B. L. Mitter, in presenting 
to the Society in original a document of considerable historical 
interest to India— the ‘Full Power’ granted to him by His 
Majesty under the Great Seal of England constituting him His 
Majesty’s Plenipotentiary at the 12th Assembly of the League 
of Nations. 

The Annual Report tells a tale of another year’s work well 
done* in spite of adverse conditions due to lack of funds. The 
cataloguing and indexing of the proceedings of the Council is a 
work which cannot fail to be of value to the Society in the future 
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and good progress is reported with other work in hand. Both 
in the Annual Report and in the Presidential address the financial 
problems before the Society have been given insistent and detailed 
expression. This is only right, for needs will never be met as 
long as they remain inarticulate, and learning, art and philan- 
thropy should clearly put then’ difficulties i)efore the world. 
None of us, I think, but must be impressed by the exposition 
which our learned President has given of the regrettable results, 
not only to the Scientific Government Departments concerned 
but in particular to the Asiatic Society, of financial stringency 
and consequent retrenchment, public and private. I feel 
that the appeal made to us and through us to wider circles, 
public and private, will not be altogether in vain. There is so 
much that this Society can do for the advancement of pure 
scholarship and the diffusion* of knowledge : we have the raw 
material, I might almost say ‘ by the ton in our archives : 
we have the expert knowledge among our members to sort out, 
annotate, classify that raw material and make it available to 
the wider public of the reading world. You may say ' Why 
not set the experts on to work on the raw material ? ' Well, 
one of oiu* chief difficulties is the almost prohibitive cost of 
printing, — especially printing of the kind I have in mind. It 
is a very costly thing nowadays to render the fruits of scholar- 
ship available for general consumption. Then ^ain take the 
possibilities of an extension of the Society's exchange list. I 
can think of no way in which the Society could better extend the 
scope of its own influence, while benefiting by the labours of 
similar bodies elsewhere, than by a wide exchange of its publica- 
tions. But, as the Council have shown in the Annual Report, 
such an extension is hardly possible so long as the printing of 
the Society’s papers has to be financed from current receipts. 
In difficult times like these we cannot hope for an extension of 
our membership ; and membership fees and Government grants, 
as the experience of the last few years has once again emphasized, 
are a very insecure basis on which to run the activities of a 
Society of this kind. As T said last year, — ^what the Society 
needs, if its main activities are to be put on a sound basis, is a 
Permanent Endowment Fund, — a matter of several lakhs of 
rupees. We cannot look to a subscription campaign for this. 
We can but hope that some of those who are well endowed 
with this world’s possessions, either from among our membership 
or outside it, will recognize the great work which this Society 
has already achieved and the greater work for which the poten- 
tialities exist, and will come forward with a really princely 
donation to the General Reserve Fund of the Society. At a 
time when unprecedented difficulties have arisen in this country, 
making for misunderstanding between those who have come to 
this ancient land from across the seas and those who have been 
born under its generous skies, I have no hesitation in addressing 
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my appeal to Europeans and Indians alike. In the Presidential 
a(ldress a most happy reference has been made to an old 
emblem used by the Society and to the ideals in the mind of 
Sir William Jones himself, — both indicative of the true fraternity 
which should and which can exist between East and West and 
between the great sections of the population of the country itself. 

' Reason is one and common to all.’ In the republic of letters 
we are all equal, and because true equality lies in the intellect, 
the Society has not only its primary scholarly aims, but has, 
as a natural concomitant of such aims, a spiritual aspect as a 
peacemaker. Learning and wisdom are essentially peacemakers, 
and I would hope that this Society would not only maintain 
but increase its peaceful mission of true unification of all man- 
kind in this sub-continent. The times, then, call for recognition 
of the work for peace which Societies of this kind cannot but 
perform if they remain true to their ideals. Is it too much to 
hope that that recognition will be forthcoming at the hands of 
the richly endowed and generously minded who are willing to 
place their country and posterity under an obligation ? 

I have to congratulate our new President on the distinction 
conferred upon him by this meeting, and I congratulate the 
Society also on the distinguished President it has gained for the 
year. By this choice the Society reverts to an old practice which 
has now been jn abeyance for many years. Sir Charu Ch under 
(Jhose acted as Chief Justice of Bengal last year : from the 
year 1797 to the year 1858 no less than six Chief Justices of 
Bengal occupied the Presidential (^hair. I am confident that 
our new President will follow with distinction the footsteps 
of his illustrious predecessors. As the Annual Report has 
reminded us, the year is not likely to be without its problems 
and its difficulties. The President will certainly require our 
full support. I can promise him, I am sure, the co-operation 
of a keen and single-minded Council and ..he willing assistance 
of the all -pervasive and ever-cheerful General Secretary to whom 
the Society owes so deep a debt of gratitude. 

Gentlemen, this is the last occasion on \ T^hich I shall be 
present at an Annual Meeting of the Society I thank yoy, 
Dr. Brahmachari, for the kind way in w^hich ytu have alluded 
to my connection with the Society. It is one of ^''he redeeming 
features of an arduous and not always entirely iiu^^ny official 
position that the Governor, by virtue of his office, is accorded 
an entree into many domains of culture and of learning whose 
doors are only opened to others after hard years of approved 
apprenticeship. I shall always look back with pleasure on the 
all too brief period of my active connection with this learned 
Society. I wish you good-bye and Godspeed. 
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List of Exhibits shown after the Annual Meeting 
OF THE Asiatic Society of Bengal, on the 1st 
Pbbruaby, 1932. 


1 . A. F. M. Abdul Ali, Imperial Record Department. 
Miscellaneovs Historical DocwmerUs. 

(1) Letter from Colonel Clive dated 24 Feb., 1757, giving enco- 

miums to Admiral Watson for his services rendered to the 
East India Company. (Mily. Dept. Cons.) 

(2) Letter from Admiral Watson dated* 27 Feb., 1757, stating that 

he is ready to go to Madras if any occasion arises for his 
Military Assistance. (Mily. Dept Cons.) 

(3) Account of the French Squadron destined for India in 1759. 

(Mily. Dept Cons.) 

(4) List of persons offering to Farm the Calcutta Perganas with 

their terms. (Pub. A. 28 Oct., 1765, No. 1.) 

(5) Lord Clive’s letter signifying his intention of appropriating 

the legacy of 5 lacs left by Mir Jafar as a fund for invalids 
in the Company's service and for the widows of Company’s 
servants. (Pub. A. 14 Apr., 1766, No. 2.) 

(6) Governor -General’s note directing the Secretary to amend the 

resolution of the Board regarding the Official oorrespon* 
dence of the Judges by erasing the clause which limited 
the exemption from postage to letters marked on the 
service and by substituting the Judges’ signatures for their 
seals in^ranking letters. (Pub. Con. 6 Nov., 1777, No. 1.) 

(7) Letter from Mr. William Larkins, Accountant General, apply- 

ing for leave to draw the same salary and emoluments as 
the Secretary to the Revenue Dept. (H. D. Pub. B. 29 
Dec., 1777, No. 1.) 

(8) Minutes of the Members and of the Governor-General on the 

above letter, (H, D. Pub. B. 29 Dec., 1777, No. 2.) 

(9-10) Governor-General’s minute assenting to an increase in the 
supply for the investment of raw silk. Minute of Messrs, 
Edward Wheler and Philip Francis, acquiescing in the 
proposed increase. (H. D. Pub. B, 2 Jan., 1778, Nos.^,4 
and 5.) 

(11) Text and translation of an address from the principal mem- 

bers of the Greek Church eulogising the administration of 
Warren Hastings. (H. D. Pub. B. 9 Jan., 1789, No. 21 and 
K. W.) 

(12) Minute of the Governor-General on the proposed communica- 

tion between the Ganges and the Hughli, desiring that the 
Advocate General may be consulted on certain points rela- 
ting to the Tolley’s ntdto. (H. D. Pub. B. 23 Jan., 1795, 
No. 2.) . 

(13) Minute of the Govomor-General, reflating the salaries and' 

• allowances to be drawn by the writers. (Pub^ B. 13 Apr., 

1795, No. 1.) 

(14) Letter from Mr. C. E. Carrington, Secretary to the Asiatic 

Society, to Mr. G. H. Badow, requesting that a plot of 

( xlvii ) 
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land be granted for the erection of a house to hold the 
meetings of the Society and for the establishment of a 
library and a museum. (H. D. Pub. A. 16 Jan,, 179S, 
No, 16.) 

(16) Governor- General’s minute proposing that it may be notified 
to the public that the principal as well as the interest on 
the 12 per cent, notes granted at the Presidency should be 
received as subscription towards the decennial loan, etc. 
etc. (H. D. Pub. A. 26 July, 1798, No. 1-L.) 

(16) Minute of the Governor-General making new arrangements in 

the Secretariat offices. Board's resolution on the same. 
(H. D. Pub. A. 29 Oct., 1799, No. 1.) 

(17) Extracts from the minutes of consultation making the above 

appointments. (H. D. Pub. A. 29 Oct., 1799, No. 2.) 

(18) Advertisement inviting subscriptions to the 8 per cent, loan. 

Form of the promissory note to be issued for the above 
loan. (H. D. Pub. A. 29 Oct., 1799, No. 3.) 

(19) Letter from Mr. W. Hunter, Secretary to the Asiatic Society, 

to Mr. H.G. Barlow, Chief Secretary to Government, request- 
ing permission to send to England free of duty some copies 
of the sixth volume of the * Asiatic Researches ’ by out- 
going boats. (H. O. Pub. B. 14 Mar., 1800, No. 166.) 

(20) Restoration of the Danish Settlements on the Coromandel 

Coast. (For. Cons. 6 July, 1816, Nos. 1-2.) 

(21) Governor-General’s minute proposing the experiment a 

Copper currency. (H. D. Pub. A. 30 July, 1778>t No; 

(22) Minute of Mr. Aldersey suggesting the ready moOey putchase 

of 2 or 3 lakhs of fine Dacca cloths. (Homte Dept. Pub. 
Cons. 28 Jan., 1773, No. 2.) 

'(23-24) Mr. Barwell’s minute objectingto the above^v Minute of the 
President on the above. (H. D. Pub. A. 28 Jan., 1773, 
Nos. 3-4.) > 

(26) Minute by Mr. Hugh Watts regarding the establishment of a 
Gold currency. (H. D. Pub. A. 9 June, 1766* No. 1.) 

(26) Copy of Notice regarding the establishment of a Gold 

currency. (H. D. Pub. A. 28 July, 4^766, No. 12.) 

(27) Treaty with King Christian VIII of Denmark for transferring 

the Dutch Settlements in India to the English, dated 
22 Feb., 1845. 

(28) Illuminated Persian letters, showing various styles. 

(29) A book exhibited as a fine specimen of inlaying work. This 

book was hopelessly damaged by larv®. 

2, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. 

MisceUaneoua Aritiquities, 

(1) A wooden seat, painted. 

(2) A Manuscript cover, engraved. 

(3) A Manuscript cover, painted. 

(4) Ten Playing Cards from Bishnupur. 

c/. H. P, Shastri, Note on Bishnupur Circular Cards. 
J.A.S.B., 1896. Vol. 64. part 1, pafte 284. 

(6) A Deed (sale of a man for Bs. 12) in 1196 B.S. (1788 A.D.). 
c/. M. N. Basu, Prabasi 1329, Jaistha. 

(6) Autograph of Raja Rammohan Roy (signature on cheque). 

(7) Autograph of Rani Bhabani (signature on a Deed of Gift. 

December, 1796). 

(8) Autograph of Bankim Chaudra Ohatterji. A letter. 

(9) A petition in the handwriting of poet Bharat Chandra Bay 
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Gunakar with orders passed on it by Maharaja Krishna 
Chandra Roy. 

(10) A Bengali Book in Nagri characters. A Manuscript of 
Manasa-Mangal by Kshemananda, 1263 B.S. 


3. Kalipada Biswas. 

A collection of the snakes of the Royal Botanic Garden , Calcutta, 

The snakes exhibited are some of the common ones found and 
preserved for some time past. One of the bottles contains a young 
cobra and a centipede, both dead as a result of a hght with each 
other. Snake-bite oases, however, in the garden are very rare. The 
snakes are predominant during the rains. 

The snakes collected are:— Lycodon aulicus, Dendrophis pictus, 
Typhlops diardi, Vipera russellii, Polyodontes Sagittarius, Bungarus 
cseruleus, Oligodon dorsalis, Naia naia, Simotes amesis, Dryophis 
mycterizana, Enhydrina valakadien. The most common of these are 
Rat snake, Carpet or Grass snake, Green snake, Krait, Cobra, and 
Russeirs Viper. Of particular interest is the venomous sea-snake 
finding its way in the river Hooghly. Black cobras have also been 
observed to reside on the palm trees. An interesting incident,— a frog 
swallowing a chicken, — was observed by Mr. C. C. Calder, Su|^erinten- 
dent. Royal Botanic Gardens, a few years ago. 

The snakes have been identified by Mr. G. E. Shaw and Dr. B. 
Prashad. 


4. Miss M. L. Clbghorn. 

(1) Mulberry Silk Industry, 

Specimens and photographs illustrating this important Cottage 
Industry in Bengal. 

(2) Four heavy yielding varieties of Tree Mulberry, 

Specimens of four sub-varieties of mulberry. These specimens are 
heavy yielding strains and are of value from the serioultural view* 
point. 

5. Miss Olive Cleghobn. 

Eri Silk Industry for Bengal, 

Specimens and photographs illustrating this valuable Cottage 
Industry from the eggs to the fabric. 

6. M. D. Daebabi. 

(1) Qur*dn, 

A very beautiful copy of the Qttr’Sn written in an elegant Nas^f 
hand by a skilled calligraphist of the early 16th century. A.D. 
The text is enclosed in gold, orange and blue rulings, with decora- 
tive hands as captions at the beginning of each SOra, There are six 
richly illuminated pages at the beginning, followed by several 
otnamented leaves at &e end. An interlinear Persian translation of 
the text is given In red ink. 
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The Bdshifta. or border, contains the well-known Persian comment- 
ary, Tafair-i-Hugayni, which was composed in 899 A.H. (1494 

;(2) Coffee Pot. 

A copper coffee pot -engraved with floral designs and with an 
inscription. 

7e H. C. Das-Gtjpta and A. Sen. 

Serial sections of Lonedaleia canalifera ManSy obtained from 
the Productus limestone beds of the Salt Range, showing the 
nude in which the septa have been developed. 

Seven photographs and one drawing showing the following features 
in the development of septa : — 

Fig. 1. A newly born corallite, where a few septa are developed 
before the completion of the epithecal ring. 

„ 2. The corallite in the laet phase of neanic stage, where out 

of 28 septa, 3 reach the columella. 

„ 3. The corallite in ephebic stage with 32 septa, of which 16 

comparatively thicker ones alternate with the thinner 
septa. 

„ 4. 38 septa in all, of which 19 are thicker and alternating 

with the thinner ones. Eight of the thinner septa 
branch trichotomously. 

„ 6. A septal arrangement where there are 5 cases of 

primary, 7 of secondary, and 1 of tertiary branching. 

„ 0. A septal arrangement with 6 cases of primary, 6 of second- 

ary, and 4 of tertiary branching. One of the tertiary 
branches shows a further branching of quarternary 
type. 

„ 7. The fully developed corallite, w^h 6 cases of primary, 

6 of secondary, 6 of tertiary, and 2 of quartemary 
branching. In the entire corallite, there is a single 
thin septum which does not branch. 

Drawing. The branching of the septa diagrammatically. 

(The whole work was carried out by A. Sen at the suggestion 
and under the direction of H. O. Da.s-Gupta.) 

*8. Geological Sukvey of India. 

(1) The new Geological Map of India. Scale 1 inch = 32 miles. 

(2) A set of Tin and Wolfram ores from Tavoy, Burma. 

( 3) A set of polished Indian Stones. 

(4) A set of Burmese jade, from Taiomaw, MyUkyina District, 
Burma. 

(6) Specimen of Tawmawite {Clvromium-bearing Epidote), from 
Tawmcpw, Burma. 

(6) A method of disHngtdshing between Ruby and Spinel. 

Ruby is anisotropic, and appears illuminated in doubly 
polarised li^t ; while spinel remains dark. 

(7) Cast of the sktdl and mandible of Baluchitherium. 

This animal, believed to be the ancestor of the Rhino- 
ceros, is probably among the largest known land-emimals 
that have ever ix^abited the earth. This fossil is from the 
early Miocene of Baluchistan. 
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(8) The Evolution oj the Elephant 

A series of specimens showing the evolution of the molar 
teeth of the elephant, with a dissected specimen showing 
the complex internal structure. 

(9) Polished specimens of fossil Ivory, 

From the Miocene deposits of the Rawalpindi District. 
The tusks of the prehistoric elephant to which this speci- 
men belonged reached a length of 11 feet, and had a 
thickness of 1^ feet at the socket. 

(10) Pieces of opalised fossil wood. 

From the Irrawaddy system of Burma. 

9* Jambs Insch. 

A small collection of choice Chinese ivory carvings, together with a 
few Indian, Japanese, and Italian specimens for comparison. 

10. M. Mahfttz-ul Haq. 

( 1 ) Manuscripts. 

(a) Dtwan-i-^aJ^ar, A unique copy of the Persian DiwUn, or 

the collection of Poems, of NawwRb ^ukr-ullSh ]^Sn, 
^aksdr, a well-known official of the court of the Emperor 
Aurangzib. The MS. contains additions, emendations, 
etc., in the poet*s own hand. 

(b) A copy of ‘Attar’s Tadfikircd-ul-AwUyd, or the Biography of 

Saints, written in beautiful Naskh in the 9th century Hijra. 
This valuable copy once belonged to the library of ‘Abdur 
Rahim, l^Rn ]^anan, the great general of Emperor Akbar, 
^ose auto^aph note it bears. 

(c) A copy of *Ali Yazdi’s very rare HulcU-dl^Mu^n'az (written 

in fine Nastafiiq), which once belonged to the Band Shahi 
Kings of Bidar (897-1018 A.H., 1492-1609 A.D.). On the 
occupation of Bfdar by XbrShfm ‘Adil ^ah II of Bijapur, 
the manuscript entered the library of the *Adil ^Sh! ICings 
and was later taken away by Emperor Aurangzib, in 
1097 A.H. 

There are several seals of the Deccan Kings and of Em- 
peror AurangzTb and others, besides notes and *Ard-d% das 
in the handwriting of the Mughal librarians. 

(d) A copy of SanS’i’s HadiqatutHaq^at transcribed by Saiyyid 

JamRl bin Saiyyid Muhammad al-Qusaynl, a calligraphist of 
the 10th century Hijra. The manuscript once belonged to 
the library of Prince Parwlz, an elder brother of Emperor 
ShahjahSn. No other manuscript bearing the seal of the 
Prince is known to exist. ' 

(2) Specimens of Calligraphy. 

(а) A WasLl, signed by Mfr *Ali al-KRtib, the court calligraphist of 

the Timurids of Persia (died C. 967 A.H,), 

(б) A Waeli, signed by Mir ‘All al-Qusaynl, probably identical 

with the former. 

(c) A Waall signed by SultRn ‘All al-KStib who ‘is acknowledged 

to have brought the art of NastaHiq calligraphy to its 
highest perfection ’ (died C. 921 A.H.). 

(d) A Waslt transcribed by MRlik ad-Daylamf, the teacher of Mir 

• ‘ImSd— the greatest calligraphist of Persia. 

[No specimen of DaylamPs calligraphy is known to exist 
in any public library in India.] 
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(e) A Waall transcribed by Saiyyid *Ali al-HusaynT, who came to 
India at the instance of Emperor ^ShjahSn to train 
Aurangzib in the art of calligraphy. Later he obtained the 
title of Jawahir Raqam from Emperor Aurangzib (dated, 
IsfahS-n, 1058 A.H.). 

(/, g) Two illuminated pages from a Persian Manuscript. 

11 . Johan van Manen. 

The Tao Te King in Europe. 

A collection of editions and translations of the Tao Te King, 
together with a selection of books cmd essays on Lao Tsze. 

Translations : — 

(1) French, 

Pauthier (1838), Julien (1842), de Harlez (1891), de Pouvour- 
ville (1894, 1907), Ular (1902), Besse (1909), Wieger (1913), 
Salet (1923). 

(2) English, 

Chalmers (1868), Balfour (1884), Legge(1891), Old (1894, 1906, 
1922), Alexander (1896), Cams (1897, 1898, 1913), Kingsmill 
(1899), Heysinger (1903), Parker (1904), Medhurst (1906), 
Lionel Giles (1909), Mears (1916, 1922), Borel, translated 
(1919), ‘ Shrine of Wisdom ’ (1924), Macinnes (1927). 

(3) German, 

Von Plaenckner (1870), Von Strauss (1870, 1924), Noak (1888), 
Hartmann (w.d.), Kohler (1908), Grill (1910), Wilhelm (1911, 
1921), Ular (1912, n.d.), Dallago (1915, 1927), Federmann 
(1921, 1926), Heckel (1922, 1923), Wyneken (1922), Hahn 
(1924), Bottger (w.d.), Weiss (n.d.). 

(4) Dutch. f 

Borel (1898, n.d.). Van Manen (1898-1900), Blok (1910, n,d,). 

(5) Italian. 

Evans (1924), Castellani (1926). 

(6) Russian. 

Konissi (1913). 

(7) Bulgarian. 

Translation from de Pouvourville (1914). 

( 8 ) Czech. 

Cupr (1878). 

(9) Swedish, 

Folke(1908). 

Altogether about 40 different translations, in 9 languages, and 
representing 60 different editions. Some of the translations are 
retranslated from other European languages. 

Added are 12 editions of the originiS Chinese text, mostly published 
in China and a few in Japan. Of the former 4 belonged to Uegge's 
library. 

Further added are 40 works and pamphlets on Lao Tsze and Taoism 
in various languages. 
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12* H. K. ModKSBJEE. 

Alizarine preparation of transparency of the whole Skeletal 
Structure 

(1) Newt (Triton cristatus). 

(2) Frog (Rhacophorus maximus). 

(3) Small Toad (Microhyla rubra). 

(4) House Lizard (Hemidactylus flaviviridis). 

13. The General Secretary. 

(1) The Society's publications of 1931. 

(а) Bibliotheca Indioa. 

(б) Catalogues. 

(c) Journal. 

(d) Proceedings, Indian Science Congress. 

(2) Some acquisitions of interest to the Library during 1931. 

(а) Presentations. 

(б) Purchases. 

(3) Some recent publications by Members of the Society, 

George N. Roerich : Trails to Inmost Asia. New Haven, 1931. 
Hem Chandra Ray i Dynastic History of Northern India. Vol. 1. 
Calcutta, 1931. 

G. Tuoci: Doctrines of Maitreyanatha and Asanga. Calcutta, 

1930. 

Sir AurejP Stein: An Archieological Tour in Gedrosia. Calcutta, 

1931. 

Girindra Nath Mukhopadhyaya : Lathyrism ; or Khesari Dal 
Poisoning. Calcutta, 1929. 

Sarat Chandra Roy : Oraon Religion and Customs. Ranchi, 
1928. • 

Sir E. Denison Ross : The Persians. Oxford, 1931. 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji : A Bengali Phonetic Reader. London, 
1928. 

Bimala Chum Law : Buddhistic Studies. Calcutta and Simla, 
1931. 

S. C. De : Stray Thoughts. Calcutta, n,d, 

N. P. Chakravarti : L'Udanavarga. Sanskrit. Vol. 1. Paris, 

1930. 

(4) Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Society's Collections ^ 

by MM, Haraprasdd Shdstri, * 

(6) Persian text of the Ma'dsir-i-Rablmiy edited by Mawlavi 
M, Hidayat Hosain. 

Completed during the year. One of the largest works in the 
Bibliotheca Indicoy 3,291 pages; 3 volumes; in progress from 1910 to 

1931. 

(6) The Oxford New English Dictionary, 

3Pwelve quarto volumes. Presented to the Society by Mr. James 
Insch. A small dictionary of the English language added: David 
and Goliath. 
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(7) Some interesting boohs from the Society's Library. 

(а) Plato; Platonis Opera; lib. II. Venetiis, 1613. 

(б) Julius Firmicus ; Julii Firmioi Astronomicorum libri octo integri, 

etc. etc. Venice, 1497. 

(c) Ambrosius Paraeus ; Opera Chirurgioa. Francofurti ad Mcenum, 

1594. 

(d) M. Tullius Cicero ; Opera Omnia. Parisiis, 1696. 

(e) Francis Buchanan Hamilton: 

1. Zoological Manuscripts. 2 Vols., 1815. 

2. Zoological Drawings. 4 Vols. n.d. 

3. Autograph Manuscript. The fishes of lower Bengal 

(Latin), dated Baripur, January, 1800. Presented by 
Dr. Gilbert P. Whitley, Ichthyologist of the Australian 
Museum, Sydney. 

(8) Full Power granted by His Majesty the King Emperor to Sir 

Brojendra Lai Mitter, 

This remarkable document signed by Hia Majesty and sealed with 
the Great Seal was granted to Sir B. L. Mitter, Law Member, Vice- 
roy’s Council, and formerly a Council Member of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. The document constitutes Sir B. L. Mitter, His Majesty’s 
Commissioner, Procurator and Plenipotentiary in respect of the Empire 
of India at the 12th Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
In this document Sir B. L. Mitter was invested with full power and 
authority to treat, adjust, and conclude any Treaties, Conventions, or 
Agreements on His Majesty’s behalf. 

Generously presented to the Society by Sir B. L. Mitter. 

0 

(9) Publications on Tibetan svhjects by M. Jacques Bacot. 

(10) Karen Drum. 

From Upper Burma. Animal and geometrical ornamentation. 


14. Qazi ’Ubaib-tjl-Babi (through Mb. M. Mahfuz-ul- Haq) 

Astronomical Olobe on Stand. 

It was made by one of the court astronomers of the Emperor 
Jahangir. Signed: * The work of Qd*im Muhammad, eon of ‘isa, 
eon of Ilahdad the Aetrolobe^maker — (a descendant 'of the court aetro^ 
, nomers), of Humayun, in 1034 A.H. (1624-26 A.D.), the 2\at Regnal 
Year of (the Emperor) Jahangir,' 

A similar Astronomical globe made by Ziya-ud Din Muhammad, 
a son of the maker of the present globe, was exhibited at the Persian 
Art Exhibition, London (Gallery VII, Case 309, No. B). 

15, Mrs, Paxton (through Mr. M. Mahfuz-ul Haq). 

Pitcher^ with engraved arabesque ornament in geomdrical com- 
partments^ floral scrolls, etc. 

It is inscribed with six Persian verses in good Naeta'liq ch&racter. 
It was made for one (Muhammad) Baqir in 1091 A.H. (1680 A.D.). 
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16 . Mesbovb Jacob Sbth. 

( 1 ) Cabinet of Alexander the Great, gold and silver coins; also 

Parthian, Sasanian, Indo-Oreek, Moghvl Nadir Shah, 
Armenian ancient coins, 

( 2 ) A set of five Indian ivory carvings, 

( 3 ) Two powdered blue and gold jars. 



ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1931. 


The Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal has the 
honour to submit the following report on the state of the 
Society’s affairs during the year ending the 31st December, 
1931, 

1. Ordinary Members. 

(1) Totals , — The calculated total of Ordinary Members on 
the roll of the Society at the close of 1931 was 519 as against 
596 at the close of 1930, a net decrease of 77 during the year. 
This is not only the third decrease in membership to be re- 
corded after an uninterrupted and rapid growth for a con- 
secutive period of five years, but a decrease greater than any 
in the last 60 years of the Society’s existence, and only 
paralleled three or four times in the entire long history of the 
Society. At the end of the year the membership total was 
almost equal to that at the end of the years 1911 and 1912, 
before which time it never has surpassed the final total of the 
present year, which has only been greater between 1926 and 
1930. 

(2) Gains and losses , — ^Theso were as follft»W8 during the 
year; — 

Gains, | Losses, 


Old elections carried forward *3' Elections lapsed .. 4 

New elections ... 19 Deaths i,. ... ... 10 

Resignation withdrawn ... I Besignations ... ... 69* 

Rule 38 ... ... 10 

Rule 40 ... ... 6 

Total ... 32 Total ... 99 


Initial total 696; net loss 77; final total 619. 

(3) General , — ^The heavy loss in membership during 1931 
•is undoubtedly due to the general financial world crisis. Many 
have been the letters of regret received from resigning mem- 
bers who expressed their disappointment at having to reduce 
their subscription lists owing to heavy taxation, reduced in- 
come, and in several cases loss of position. At the same time 
the number of new admissions, 19, is the lowest on record 
for over quarter of a century. In 1903 the new admissions 
were also 19 and before that the year 1897 is the latest year 
in which the number was lower, namely, 16. 

The number of resignations, 69, has never been surpassed 
in the whole history of the Society. As no one can foretell 
the length of the period of universal economic depression! 

< M ) 
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under which the world is suffering, we cannot be unduly 
optimistic concerning the immediate future and the Society 
has to prepare for a further diminution in membership during 
the next year. It is most fortunate that what may be termed 
a reserve of membership has been built up during a period of 
three years from 1926 to 1928, so that we have still a margin 
left before our totals fall below the average of the last 60 
years. It cannot, however, be held that the general position 
and outlook give reasons for satisfaction. 

(4) Buie 38. — This Eule, dealing with members whose 
subscriptions are in arrears, was again strictly applied, and 
the names of ten members were consequently removed from 
the roll for this cause. 

In the Annual Eeport it has been repeatedly mentioned 
that there is a considerable amount of laxity in this matter. 
Certain members allow their subscriptions to fall in arrears 
without taking the trouble to send in their resignations. As 
a result they have, under the rules, to be removed from the 
membership register in a way not at all dignified. Conse- 
quent on such procedure is considerable trouble for both the 
Treasurer and the Secretary. Quite apart from all this, the 
defaulting member handicaps himself severely with regard to 
any future re-entry in the Society, for he can, under the 
rules, only be> reinstated as a member by a resolution of a 
general meeting, on payment of all arrears and such further 
subscriptions as he would have been chargeable with under 
the rules if his membership had continued. 

(5) Memberahiv List , — ^The customary detailed cross- 
check of the membership lists with the membership card 
index was made at the end of the year. This is a necessity 
to ensure reliable statistics. 

(6) Non-resident Members , — ^Their total at the end of 
the year was 184, leaving still room for great expansion. 

(7) Life-members , — The total of our life-members has 
remained the same, namely 52. One was lost by death; and 
one compounded during the year. We once more press upon 
the older members of about 20 years' standing, or over, th© 
desirability of compounding for a life-membership. After such 
a long participation in our work the compounding fee is rela- 
tively small, and a most valued asset to the Society is the 
continued presence in its ranks of those old friends and col- 
leagues who have so long shared its labours and have helped 
to bear its burdens. Especially those who after an honour- 
able career in India retire to Europe should maintain their 
connection with the Society at a relatively small cost to them- 
selves but to the great satisfaction of those who continue the 
work m India. 

(8) Deaths , — This year the loss to the Society by death 
has been heavy and especially grievous. Amongst the distin- 
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guished and especially valued members lost to us, whose 
memory will be cherished, and for whose departure the 
Society is the poorer, the following may be mentioned: — 

Col, Sir Bichard Carnac Temple (Fellow, 1928; Ordinary Member, 
1878). 

MM. Dr. Haraprasad Shastri (Fellow, 1910; Ordinary Member, 
1885). 

B. L. Chaudhuri (Fellow, 1921; Ordinary Member, 1893). 

H.H. Maharaja Sir Prabhn Narain Singh (Life Member, 1899). 
Jateendranath Mukherji (Ordinary Member, 1899). 

Jogindranath Sen (Ordinary Member, 1902). 

M. N. Banner jee (Ordinary Member, 1926). 

James Peddie (Ordinary Member, 1927). Aseasginated. 


2. Associate Members* 

(1) During 1931 no new Associate Members were elected 
and none were lost. 

(2) The present number stands at 8; statutory maximum 
15. 

3. Special Honorary Centenary Members. 

(1) Our only surviving Special Honorary Centenary Mem- 
ber still remains with us. 

4. Institutional Members. 

(1) During the year three Institutions were admitted to 
this class of membership. They were: — 

The Benares Hindu University, Benares. 

The Otani University Library, Kyoto, Japan. 

The Annainalai University Library, Annaraalainagar, Chidam- 
baram, S. India. 

(2) Their total number is 5. 


5. Ordinary Fellows. 

•“ (1) At the Annual Meeting held on the 2nd February, 

1931, the following three Members were elected Ordinary 
Fellows : — 

S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. 

K. N. Chopra. 

K. B. Whitehead. 

(2) Three Fellows were lost by death: — 

MM. Haraprasad Shastri (1910). 

Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri (1921), 

Lt.-Col. Sir K. C. Temple (1928). 

(3) One Fellow was lost by resignation: — 

H. H. Haines (1915). 
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(4) At the end of 1931 the number of Ordinary Fellows 
was 46; statutory maximum 50. 

(5) During the year certain modifications were made in 
the regulations regarding the election of Fellows, necessitated 
by the fact that the number of Fellows on the roll has now 
reached the statutory maximum so that in future vacancies 
will only arise through death or resignation. 


6. Honorary Fellows. 

(1) During the year one distinguished scholar was elected 
an Honorary Fellow: — 

Dr. Sir Jivanji JaiiiBliedji Modi. 

(2) One Honorary Fellow was lost by death: — 

Sir Charles Eliot (1920). 

(3) At the end of 1931 the number was 29; statutory 
maximum 30. 


7. Obituary. 

(1) During the year the Society received to its great regret 
news of the death of the following distinguished relations: — 

Lt.-Col. Auguste Bonifacy, Corresponding Member of the French 
Further* Eastern School, Hanoi. 

Pandit Lakshman Shastri Dravida, an Editor in the Bibliotheca 
Indica Senes. 


8. Condolences. 

e 

(1) The Council expressed condolences to the relatives 
of the following distinguished personality deceased during 
the year : — 

Mrs. D. Sewell. 

9. Council. 

(1) The Council met 11 times during the year. The at- 
tendance averaged 9 of the 19 component members. 

(2) The following resolutions of thanks were passed by 
the Council: — 

To Dr. Hidayat Hossain at the occasion of the completion of his 
edition of the Persian text of the Md*a^ir4-Rc^iml in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, 

To Dr. Brahmachari for his offer to present to the Society a series 
of framed photographs of the Society's past Presidents ; and for 
his offer to continue to defray the expenses of light refreshments 
to the Members of the Society before the Monthly General 
Meetings. 

To Sir Jadunath Sarkar for his suggestions regarding the publica- 

• tion of certain works in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

To Mr. K. C. Mahindra, Honorary Treasurer, for his painstaking 
investigation concerning the financial position of the Society with 
regard to the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 
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To the Members of the Committee charged 'with the making of 
arrangements for the representation of the Society at the cente* 
nary celebration of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in London. 

To Mr. C. C. Biswas and the Hon. Mr. B. B. Ghose for assistance 
and advice in connection with questions of Municipal re-assessment 
of the Society’s building. 

To Mr. JamoB Insch for his presentations to the Society of a MS. 
copy of the Arabic version of Euclid; and a copy of the Oxford 
New English Dictionary^ twelve volumes. 

To Lt.-Col, Knowles for his presentation of a copy of his Memoir on 
World Malaria in the Indian Medical Research Memoirs. 

To the outgoing members for the services rendered by them to the 
Society. 


10. Office Bearers. 

(1) The changes in the Council during the year were as 
follows : — 

Col. Sewell left Tndia on the 19th September and Br. Brahmachari 
acted as President for the remainder .of the year. 

Mr. Mahindra was absent from 96th May, 1931, to 5fch June, 1931, 
and the General Secretary officiated for him during his absence. 
MM. H. P. Shfistri, died on 17th November, 1931. 

Mr. Mahindra resigned on 28th November on account of absen^ 
from India and Mr. James Insch was appointed Treasurer in his 
place. 

The Hon. Mr. B. B. Ghose resigned on 26tb November, 1931. 

(2) Absences other than those mentioned above were: — 

Col. Sewell, from 17lh February to 8th March. 

Dr. Guha, three months, January to March. 

Dr. Hora, from April for the remainder of the year. 

Dr. Fermor, four months, from the middle qf April to the middle 
of August. 

Prof. Mahfuz-ul Haq, from the 28th April to the. Ist July, and 
again from the 14th October to the 20th November. 

Col. Knowles, from the 7th May to the 6th November. 

Mr. K. C. De, from the 20th April to the 18th December. 

Sir C. C. Ghose, from the 18th May to the 1st June. 

Sir B. N. Mookerjee, from the 15th May to the 16th July. 

Dr. Jenkins, from July for the remainder of the year. 

Sir J. C. Coyajee, from the 6th August to the 16th October. 

The Hon. Mr. B. B. Ghose, from the 20th September to the 1st 
^ November. 

Mr. Van Manen, from the 27th October to 4th November. 


11. Committees of Council. 

(1) The standing Committees of Council during the year, 
namely, the Finance, Publication, and Library Committees, 
met monthly, except in October and the recess months. 

(2) Special Committees were appointed to examine the 
Government's retrenchment proposals as affecting the Society 
and as affecting the Scientific and Educational Departnients 
generally, and to submit memorials thereanent to the Govern- 
ment. Further, a Committee was appointed to reply on 
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behalf of the Society to the Government in connection with a 
proposed modification in the Ancient Monuments Preserva- 
tion Act of 1904. 

These various Committees drafted certain memorials 
which, after approval by the Council, were forwarded to the 
Government on behalf of the Society. 

12. Finance Committee. 

(1) The Finance Committee continued during the year 
to meet separately on dates different from, and a few days 
previous to, those of the Council Meetings. 

(2) A special meeting to frame the budget for next year 
was deferred to January, 1932. 


13. Office. 

(1) General Secretary . — The General Secretary continued 
to perform the amalgamated duties of General Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary and, apart from absence on leave from 
the 27th October to the 4th November, attended office almost 
all days of the year, holidays and Sundays included. 

(2) -Changes in the office staff occurred as fol- 
lows: — * 

The services of N. K, Biswas, Library Assistant, and of 
H. B. Banerjee, File Clerk, were dispensed with from the 
1st May. Mr. H. A. Brown was appointed from the 1st June 
as a Stenographei® Albert Michael was engaged from the 
2nd March to work on the old files, archives and stock. 

Attendance and spirit were generally satisfactory but in 
its totality our staff is not yet what it ought to be either in 
quality or in quantity. We have once more to repeat that 
our work is too highly specialised to be merely mechanical. 
The Society’s resources do not only not permit of an increase 
of salaries or extension of personnel on any large scale, but 
its present financial conditions may soon make it imperative 
to consider the question of reduction of staff. This is un- 
happily not a question of lack of work but lack of money. If 
the present financial depression continues this will constitute 
a great problem. 

The old problem of holidays remains a delicate one. There 
is still a tendency to press for an extension of holidays al- 
lowed under the staff regulations which in our Society cannot 
be as lavishly granted as in Government offices. 

(3) Subordinate Sfajf . — ^In the subordinate staff the usual 
minof changes took place, which do not call for comment, but 
which continued to demonstrate the characteristic lack of 
stability in menial employment. 
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(4) Correspondence . — ^The difficulties of this part of the 

work of the office were no less during the year than during 
the previous years, and it is very evident that the resources 
of the office in this respect need substantial strengthening. 
Not only a capable letter-drafter for routine letters is re- 
quired, but in addition an Officer capable to deal with the 
more scholarly portion of our correspondence, which remains 
appreciable. Bequests for information on the greatest variety 
of topics, or appeals for scholarly assistance in one way or 
another, remain numerous, and a proper dealing with such 
letters requires more time than at present can be given to 
them. Besides, the matter is a kind of vicious circle. The 
more politely and fully a scholarly request is replied to, the 
more numerously similar requests flow in. One of the func- 
tions, and quite legitimate functions, of the Society might be 
to be a kind of clearing-house for scholarly information and 
contact. But this it can only be if such activity is made an 
essential branch of its work instead of remaining a kind of 
by-product. At present routine correspondence and scholarly 
correspondence crowd out each other and the more is performed 
for one section the less can be done for the other, with the 
resultant discontent in one of the two camps, that of the 
business relations and that of the scholarly relations of the 
Society. This year again the attainments in letter writing 
were far below the ideal measure and quality. • The number 
of outgoing letters was 2,572, a low total as compared with 
the last 8 years, and about 150 below the previous year’s total 
of 2,704. The number of incoming letters was 2,916 as 
against 3,309 the year before. o 

One great improvement in this department was made by 
the appointment of a capable stenographer in the person of 
Mr. H. A. Brown, which enabled the General Secretary to 
reduce to some extent the time devoted by him to his letter 
writing. Unfortunately this additional appointment on the 
staff coincided with the deplorable financial situation in which 
the Society, together with the rest of the world, finds itself 
at the end of the year, and it is only to be hoped that no 
filiancial considerations may prevent the continuation of so 
essential an appointment in our office. 

(5) Council Circulars . — ^The number of Council and Com- 
mittee circulars issued during 1931 was 126. 

During the last three years a very important piece of 
work has been undertaken with regard to our Council files 
which now has progressed so far as to show valuable results. 
This work consisted in the collection of all the Council and 
Committee circulars issued during the years 1927 to 1930 in- 
clusive. After collection, all relative documents regarding 
each circular have been typed out and added to it, and the 
various circulars with the original notes of the Council and 
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Committee Members together with their relative documents 
have been bound in annual volumes of which four are now 
complete. The volumes have been carefully indexed and 
have been furnished with a chronological list of contents and 
practically exhibit and embody in detail the history of the 
activities of the Society for each respective year. It is hoped 
that it will be found possible to carry these volumes back 
to the year 1924, inclusive, with complete contents for each 
year. Whether it will be possible to carry the work further 
back will depend on the examination of our older files which 
is still proceeding. For the future history of the Society 
these volumes will be of the utmost importance and it is only 
to bo regretted that the documents illustrating the inner life 
and mechanism of the Society relating to previous years have 
not been prepared and put together in a similar manner. 

(6) Files . — During the year no progress was made with 
regard to the files, old and new. For the ninth time in suc- 
cession the Annual Beport has to record the leaving of a file- 
clerk who was intended to create order in the chaos. The 
right man has not yet turned up to conquer, and not to be 
defeated by our old papers. Nevertheless, with the spas- 
modic and intermittent work put in during the last nine years, 
the situation is on the whole vastly better than it was before* 
this period, tJ;iough very much wearisome labour has still to 
be performed. One of the reasons why work on our old files 
and documents is so difficult is their crowded condition. Sort- 
ing out requires space and we have neither a file room, nor 
proper file cabinets to arrange our documents systematically 
and definitely. What a previous file-clerk has sometimes 
quite satisfactorily sorted out and arranged has often been 
re-arranged, or rather disarranged again, by a subsequent man. 
We have anyhow arrived at the position where current matter 
has become fairly accessible, though by more or less rule-of- 
thumb methods. 

(7) Stocli-room . — The labeling, bundling, and registra- 
tion of the contents of the stock-room were kept up-to-date 
during the year for new publications. The stock books for 
new accessions and the sale registers were also carefully kepf . 

The important activity taken up last year, namely, the 
sorting out, bundling and stock registering of the copies of 
the old series of our Journal, which came to an end in 1904, 
was completed. At present we are in a position to know 
whether copies of any complete volume, complete part, or 
stray number of the old series is still available and where to 
find it. In the past such information was merely a question 
of guess-work. 

Similar work has still to be performed for our Proceed- 

40 volumes. During the year several miscellaneous pub- 
lications have, however, been dealt with in the above manner. 
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Pinal order in the stock-room except lor some residuals is in 
sight. 

(8) Distribution . — ^No change was made in the mode of 
distribution of our publications and notices. An appreciable 
amount of issues of the Bibliotheca Indica was again distri- 
buted during the year. 

(9) Addresses .^ — ^The printed address labels remained in 
use and the system of constant revision and addition which 
has been adopted enables us to keep the printed addresses 
up-to-date month by month. 

a Card Begister . — ^The card registers of the Society's 
ship and of the Indian Science Congress were kept 
up-to-date and checked at the close of the year. 

(11) Stationery . the administration regarding this 
item is now satisfactorily arranged, the subject does not call 
for special remarks. 

(12) Circulars and Forms . — ^The number of these printed 
‘during the year was 61 being one more than the year before, 
and practically the same as in previous years, showing that 
such printing is methodical and not haphazard. During the year 
about Es. 850 were expended under this head which makes 
us think that it might be advisable to consider whether the 
introduction of a modern contrivance for the production of 
such notices in the office might not be advisable* On the 
whole, however, we are inclined to think that the neatness 
gained and the time saved by printing such notices and cir- 
•^culars is well worth the sum thatynight perhaps be saved. 

(18) Office Furniture . additional ^esk was added to 
the staff room and five dozen collapsible chairs were bought 
for use in the meetings. Benewal of several old tables and 
* desks is on the programme for future years, as well as a general 
renovation of our ^ectric fans which are beginning to be decid* 
♦edly ancient and to cost more and more annually for petty re- 
pairs. Benewal of the fans will be a costly item which at 
present we cannot contemplate. Benewal and completion of 
furniture and fittings is an administrative detail that should 
be regularly seen to if slovenliness and discomfort are to be 
avoided. 

(14) Office Manticl.— -This still remains a desideratum. 
(16] Arranpment^'Ho change ^as made in the present 
^dispositibn of the rooms and their contents. 

(16) General.-^nae more we draw the attention of all 
‘our members to the fact that there is still room for expansion in 
all kinds of directions with regfard to pur office, both as to 
men and material. 4s to then, the oorreapohdenoe, Ubifary» 
and hook sale departments ootild fully occupy the services 
further men^ and the building oOuld occupy a caretaker to 
*eupervise its daily upkeep. As to materials we should like 
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to make our edrvantB look smarter by a greater clothing allow- 
ance, should like to make better arrangements for lantern, 
lectures, and a greater variety of projecting apparatuses. A 
loud-speaker would be invaluable in our meetings, and an 
addressograph would be welcome for the despatch section. 
Proper file cabinets and, indeed, a whole file installation are 
a crying need. Backs are necessary for miscellaneous posses- 
sions, such as photo^aphs, maps, estamphges of inscriptions, 
and the like. Indeed equipment of all kinds is in need of ex- 
pansion and improvement, not to mention mere upkeep. 
This theme has been dealt with under its various aspects 
in all our recent Annual Beports. The matter should be con- 
stantly kept before the members. The Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal which studies the works of nature and the pr^uctions 
of men has surely also to study the perfect running of a 
model office. 

14. Ral«s and Raitiiatlons. 

(1) During the year no changes were made in the Buies 
of the Society. Some minor changes were introduced in the 
Regulations regarding the election of Fellows, and the Coun- 
cil framed Regulations for the award of the Paul Johannes 
Briihl Memorial Medal. 

IS. Indian Sdenoe Congiess. 

(1) The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Indian Science’ 

Congress was held in Nagpur, from January 2nd to January 
7th, 1981, under the patronage of His Excellency Sir Montagu 
Sherard Dawes Butler, M.A. (Cantab.), K.C.S.I,, C.B., 
C.I.E., C.V.O., C.B.E., wvemor of the Central,Pro- 

vinces. 

(2) Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell, President of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, was President of the Congress. 

(8) The ProoeeMn^i of the Congress were published m 
November. The publication contained 886 pages, 6 more 
than the year before. The number of abstracts sent in for read- 
ing to the Congress has decreased this year to 699 as againfst 
754 last year. 

(4) During the latter months of the yeair the usual ad- 
ministrative work for the Congress in connection with the 
next Session (Nineteenth Congress) to be held in Bangalore 
was performed by the Society’s cAce, which also attended to 
the general administratkni of the Ckmgreis when not in session. 

(6) As in previous years the programme of the meet- 
ing and the ghstracts were ,sent, da far as was practicable, 
by post to all members who had applied for membership be- 
fore the date of puhlieation. I^is'year this date was again- 
late, the 14th Becember, leaving not much more than a 
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barely sufficient margin of time to reach distant members 
before their departure for Bangalore. There was this year 
still an appreciable amount of very late enrolment. 

(6) The Congress finances remained separate from those 
of the Society. 

(7) The General Secretaries to the Congress were Prof. 
S. P. Agharkar and Prof. H. B. Dunnicliff, as in the previous 
year. 

(8) The Asiatic Society of Bengal issued a reprint of the 
Proceedings of the 5th Congress, Lahore, and the Council also 
decided to reprint the Proceedings of the 3rd Congress, Luck- 
now. When this latter reprint is published the first five Pro- 
ceedings will be completely available in a remodelled and 
satisfactory form and a sufficient number of complete sets of 
the Proceedings will thereby be procurable for Scientific 
Libraries. For the moment the reprinting of old issues of the 
Proceedings will be brought to a stop. The 6th, 7th, and 
8th Proceedings will in due time perhaps also need reprinting 
but the present time is not favourable towards the undertak- 
ing of such a task. For the moment a small number of 
copies of the old edition of these three Proceedings is still in 
stock and for some time to come the needs of scholars can be 
met. The 6th, 7th, and 8th Proceedings are fairly bulky and 
their reprint would mean a considerable outlay of which at 
present no thought can be entertained. 

(9) The 18th Congress adopted a constitution and revised 
its rules, converting the Indian Science Congress from an 
annually resurgent body into a permanent, surviving Associa- 
tion. The effect of these rules with re^rd to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal will be that much earlier administrative 
action with regard to the Congress can be taken by the 
Society’s office, and this may go far towards preventing the 
great pressure of work thrown on the office towards the end 
of the year, which for several years has proved a heavy burden. 

16. Indian Museum. 

(1) The Society’s representative on the Board of Trustees 
of the Indian Museum, under the Indian Museum Act X of 
1910, continued to be Eai Upendra Nath Brahmachaci 
Bahadur. 


17. Kamala Lectureship. 

(1) The Council’s nominee to serve on the Election Com- 
mittee of the Kamala Lectureship^ administered by the 
'Calcutta University, remained the same, MM. HSraprasad 
Shastri, who died towards the end of the year. His successor 
will be appointed in 1932. 
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18. Deputations, 

(1) The Society received invitations to send representa- 
tives to various functions of the undermentioned bodies : — 

(1) All -India Hindi Literary Conference, Calcutta, May, 1931. 

(2) Centenary Meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 

ment of Science, London, September, 1931, 

A Sub-Gommittee of members present in England arranged 
for adequate representation of the Society at the meeting of 
the British Association. 

A letter of greetings was addressed to the All-India Hindi 
Literary Conference. 

19. Honours. 

(1) Amongst the Honours conferred during the year several 
were, as usual, bestowed on members of the Society. No 
less than five received the honour of Knighthood, namely : 
Mr. W. L. Travers, Di*. A. A. Suhrawardy, Mr. N. N. Sarkar, 
Mr. Chhajuram Chowdhury, and Col. S. R. Christophers. 
Major Nawab Muhammad Akbar Khan, Khan of Hoti, received 
the K.B.E. Mr. C. C. Biswas, Mr. James Peddie and 
Lt.-Col. H. W. Acton received the C.l.E. Hakim Mohammad 
Syed Sadiq was made a Shifa-ul-Mulk. Mr. Ajit Nath Das 
was made a Eai Bahadur. 

20. Congratulations. 

(1) The Society sent its cordial congratulations to two of 
its Life Members,* Dr. S. W. Kemp (also a Fellow of the 
Society) on obtaining his Fellowship of the Royal Society, 
and to Dr. Binayatosh Bhattacharyya on receiving the title 
of Rajaratna from His Highness tlie Gaekwad of Baroda. 

Congratulations were also sent to several of the above 
recipients of Civil Honours, 


21. Visits. 

(1) During the year the Society was again visited by 
number of distinguished personalities from all parts of the 
world. Asia contributed visitors from India, Ceylon^ China, 
and Persia. Europe contributed visitors from Germany, 
France, Rumania, and Italy. The United States of America 
and New Zealand were also represented. The visitors, as 
usual, represented the most different branches of scholarship. 

22. H.E. the Yloeiioy. 

(1) H.E. the Earl of Willingdon, yiceroy and Governor- 
General of India, graciously accepted the invitation extended 
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k> him to accept the Office of Patroa of the So<fiety, thetehy 
taaintaining the old tradition inaugurated at the time of Warren 
Hastings. 

28. Sotdal Fanottoiw, 

(1) No social functions were held by the Society during 
the year, but the Society, enabled to do so by a generous 
donation from Dr. U. N. Brahmaohari, has maintained the 
ancient practice of providing light refreshments to the Mem- 
bers present before the General Meetings. 

84. Elliott Prize for Solentlflo Reseaioh. 

(1) The (annual) prize offered for the year was for research 
in Geology and Biology (including Pathology and Physiology). 
Papers were submitted in competition for the prize by two 
candidates. The award will be made in the Annual Meeting 
of 1932. 

(2) The prize for next year (1932) will be for research in 
Mathematics. 

28. Barclay Memralal Medal. 

(1) The (biennial) award of the Barclay Memorial Medal 

for conspicuous contributions to Medical and Biological 
Science with reference to India, for 1931, will be announced 
in the Annual Meeting at 1932. • 

(2) The next award will be announced in 1984. 

26. Sir Vllliam Joqm Memorial Medal. 

(1) The (biennial) award of the Sir \i^iliam Jones Memo- 
rial Medal for conspicuous Asiatic Besearches in Science was 
announced in the Annual Meeting of 1931. The medal was 
bestowed on Dr. Felix H. D’Herelle. 

Lt.-Col. B. B. S. Sewell received the medal on behalf of 
Dr. D’Herelle. 

(2) The next award will be aimounced in the Annual Meet- 
ing in February, 1983. 

• 

87. Imumitfe Memoibd Medal. 

(1) The (triennial) ward of the Annandale Memorial 
Medd for important oontrmutions to the study of Anthropo- 
logy in Asia was announced the Annual Meeting in February, 
1981. The medal w«tf^ bestotred on Dr. Charles Gabriel 
Seligman. 

Lt.-Ool. B. B. S. Sewell received the medal on hehtdf 
of Dr. Seligman. 

(2) The next award will be announced in the Annual 
Meeting in Pehruary, 1934. 
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28. Joy Gobind Law Memorial Medal. 

(1) The next (triennial) award of the medal for conspiou- 
oubIv important work on Zoology in Asia will be announced 
in the Annual Meeting in February, 1938. 

29. Paul Johannes Brtthl Memorial Medal. 

(1) If arrangements can be completed the first (triennial) 
award of the Briilil Memorial Medal for important contribu- 
tions to the study of Asiatic Botany will be announced in 
the Annual Meeting in February, 1932. 

(2) Eegulations for the award were framed by the Council 
during the course of the year. By the end of the year, how- 
ever, certain matters with regard to the administration of the 
award were still under discussion by the Council. 

30. Calcutta Indian Science Congress Prize. 

(1) The first award is to be made in connection with the 
next Session of the Congress to be held in Calcutta, and regu- 
lations are to be framed by the Council of the Society prior to 
the date of that Session. 

31. Society’s Premises and Property. 

(1) A sum of Es. 2,000 was again set aside during the 
year to bo credited to a Building Eepairs Fund. 

(2) The variouss desiderata and problems existing under 
the heading Premises and Property have been mentioned in 
the Annual Eeports of the last few years and have to be kept 
in mind until realisation. 

(3) Since the rebuilding of the Society’s House in 1923 
no * triennial ’ repairs have been undertaken and in recent 
years attention has been drawn in the Annual Eeports that such 
periodical repairs wore long overdue. An examination of the 
building in the latter part of the year proved that earth tre- 
mors in recent years have again severely shaken parts of our* 
very old building and that it was necessary to replace a dozen 
rafters by steel girders. Urgency Aerefore made us take in 
hand the work in December and (borough repair, cleaning, 
and repainting were effected. As our budget had only made 
available Es. 4,000 to meet the necessary expenditure and 
as the costs, including those of re-laying a large part of 
the malthoid covering on the roof, required an amount far in 
excess of the available sum, the Council decided that the only 
way to meet the liability was by an appropriation from the 
already small Building Fund which, as a result, will be reduced 
during the coming year to a balance of only some Es. 4,000, 
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a very paltry sum. But, at all events, our building is again 
decent and for the moment in good repair. We cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that, nevertheless, in anothei^ve years 
or so similar repairs will have to be undertaken IB, for one 
thing, the substitution of steel girders for wooden rafters 
throughout the building has only progressed half-way. We 
feel fortunate that the repairs have again been executed by 
the firm of Martin & Co. who have had our house under their 
care for many decades and known its condition thoroughly. 
The work was still in progress at the end of the year and was 
estimated to require at least six weeks for its completion, 
working at high speed. 


32. Aocommodatlnn. 

(1) The old problems still needing attention are: the 
provision of a set of small work-rooms for various uses, fore- 
most of all for the archives and the editorial work of the 
Society, extension of the steel shelving in the Library and 
better shelving in the stock-rooms. But a menacing cloud 
on the horizon is, above all, the fact that our library rooms 
are gradually being filled and that the need for extension of 
the space available for the stacking of books becomes very 
imminent. We do not yet see where to gain the additional 
accommodation. 


33. ArUstio and Hlstorioal Possessions. 

(1) Two very valuable gifts were received during the year 
Sir B. L, Mitter, Law Member, Viceroy's Council, a valued 
Member and former Council Member of the Society, presented 
to the Society the Full Power granted to him by His Majesty 
the King Emperor, and sealed with His Majesty's Great Seal, 
constituting Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter, His Majesty's Com- 
missioner, Procurator and Plenipotentiary in respect of the 
Empire of India at the 12th Assembly of the League of Nations 

' at Geneva. In this document Sir B. L. Mitter was invested 
with full power and authority to treat, adjust, and conclude 
any Treaties, ConventiAirt or Agreements on His Majesty's 
behalf. This remarkab* document will be suitably framed 
and hung in the Society's Booms. 

(2) Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, Acting President, presented 
the Society with 12 frames each containing 6 portraits of the 
past Presidents of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. With in- 
finite patience and great perseverance he succeeded in collect- 
ing authentic photographs of all but two of our old Presidents. 
To the Society this present is of the greatest value and the 
frames have been suitably hung partly on the wall faemg 
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the head of our staircase and partly in the Council Chamber. 
The collection will be unveiled in the present Annual Meet- 
ing. M 

(8) Ifo paintings were cleaned or renovated during the 
year. The set of photographs of our paintings is still to be 
completed and that of our statuary to be begun. All our 
marble busts, however, have been carefully cleaned during 
the year. 


39. Presentations, Donations and Ledaeies. 

(1) Except for the presentations mentioned under the pre- 
vious heading and those to be mentioned under the next one, 
no presentations were received during the year. A donation 
of Ks. 100 was received from three members for the special 
purpose of purchasing a costly Eussian Dictionary. Other 
donations, or legacies, were, unhappily, not forthcoming. 


3S. Library. 

(1) Permanent Library Endowment Fund , — The fund 
received no further donations during the year. The total in- 
vested capital (face value) increased to Es. 12,000. The 
accumulated interest permitted the purchase of one further 
paper of Ks. 1,000 (face value, per cent.) during the current 
year. 

As the total investments in per cent, j^aper have to 
be raised to a fac% value of Es. 30,000 before income from 
the fund can be utilised in aid of Library expenditure, it is 
necessary that an amount be received sufiBcient to purchase 
further paper to a face value of Es. 18,000 before this desir- 
able goal is reached. May this further sum come soon I 

(2) Accessions . — ^The accessions to the Library during the 
year, exclusive of about 200 periodicals received through ex- 
change or otherwise, numbered 863 volumes, out of which 
214 were purchased and 149 were acquired by presentation. 
The complete series of the important quarterly Science Pro* 
gress, Vols. 1-26, was acquired at a nominal price and has 
been added to our collection of pejtedicals. 

The grant for the purchase of 'TOOks for the year was Es. 
2,800 but actually an amount of Bs. 3,186 was spent. For 
the new year the grant has been decreased by Es. 300 and 
fixed at Es. 2,600. 

The more important items of presentations are given below. 
They include a copy of the most valuable and useful great Ox- 
ford liJew English Dictionary, 12 volumes, and a MS. copy of 
the Arabic version of Euclid, generously presented by Mr. 
James Insch. 
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Presentations of Interest . — 

(1) A Speech Delivered by Ghazi Mustapha Kamal. Leipzig, 

1929. (Turkish Ambassador in Kabul.) 

(2) Jacques Guenne ; Prague the Town of Art. 'Paris, n.d. 

(Consul for Czechoslovak Republic in Calcutta.) 

(3) A Bibliography of Indian Arcbesology, 1929, Leyden, 1931. 

(Kem Institute, Leyden.) 

(4) Frank Schlesinger : Catalogue of Bright Stars. New Haven, 

1930. (Yale University Observatory.) 

(5) K. P. Jayaswal : Manu and Yajnavalkya. Calcutta, 1930. 

(Calcutta University.) 

(6) Casey A. Wood : Introduction to the Literature of Vertebrate 

Zoology. Oxford, 1930. (McGill University, Montreal.) 

(7) Inscriptions (Texts) and Chronological List of Inscriptions 

of the Pudukkottai State. 2 Vols. Pudukkottai, 192fb, 
(Pudukkottai State.) \ 

(8) Golap Chandra Barua : Ahom-Buranji. Calcutta, 193} 

(Assam Administration.) I 

(9) J. Kunst : A Study of Papuan Music. Weltevreden, 193! 

(Netherlands East Indies* Committee for Scientific Researclf/ 

(10) C. B. A. W. Oldham : Journal of Francis Buchanah, 

Bhagalpur. Patna, 1930. (Government of Bihar and 
Orissa.) 

(11) Centenaire de Marcelin Berthelot, 1827-1927. Paris, 1929. 

(The Memorial Committee.) 

(12) Reconstruction Album. Tokyo Imperial University Library, 

1923-1929. (Tokyo Imperial University.) 

(13) Harada, Yoshito : Lo-Lang. Tokyo, 1930. (Tokyo Imperial 

University.) 

(14) Krorn, N. J., en Erp, T. van : Beschrijvkig van Barabudur 

Text (Vol. 2) and Plates (Vol. 3). The Hague, 1931. 
(The Dutch Government.) 

(16) Pinsterbusch, C. A. : Cock fighting all over the world. Gaffney, 

1929. (The author.) 

(16) Sacred Books of the Jains, 4 Vq)s., Lucknow, 1927-30. 

(Central Jaina Publishing House,’ Lucknow.) 

(17) One set of the Tripitaka, the Buddhist Scriptures (in Pali) 

(Government of Siam.) 

(18) One set of the Pararaatha-Manjusa Visuddhi Maggatika, the 

Commentary on Visuddhi Magga (in Pali). (Government of 
Siam.) 

Of special interest are the new accessions which represent 
works produced by Members of the Society. These were part- 
ly acquired by presentation and partly by purchase. The 
•following may be mentioned: — 

Accessions of works written by Members . — 

(1) George N. Roeiieh ; Trails to Inmost Asia. New Haven, 

1931. 

(2) Hem Chandra Ray : Dynastic History of Northern India. 

Vol 1. Calcutta, 1931. 

(3) G. Tucci : Doctrines of Maitreyanatha and Asanga. Calcutta, 

1930. 

(4) Sir Aurel Stein : An Archaaological Tour in Gedrosia. (Mem. 

A.S.I.. 43). Calcutta, 1931. 

(6) Girindra Nath Mukhopadhyaya : Lathyrism ; or Khesari Dal 
Poisoning. Calcutta, 1929. 

(6) Sarat Chandra Roy : Oraon Religion and Customs. Ranchi, 
1928. 
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(7) Sir E. Denison Koss : The Persians. Oxford, 1931. 

(B) Suniti Kumar Chatterji : A Bengali Phonetic Header, London, 
1928. 

(9) Bitnala Churn Law : Buddhistic Studies. Calcutta and Simla, 
1931. 

(10) W. Caland : Paficavimi^a-Brahmana, English Translation. 

Calcutta, 1931. (Bib. Ind. No. 265.) 

(11) S. C. Be : Stray Thoughts. Calcutta, n.d. 

(12) N. P. Chakravarti : L’Udanavarga. Sanskrit. Vol. 1. 

Pans, 1930. 

(3) Accessions Lists. — Quarterly lists of additions to the 
Library have been prepared but are still in the press. 

(4) Preservation. — The use of nim leaves and the practice 
of dusting the volumes with an insecticide powder were con- 
tinued. 

(5) Binding. — During the year 926 units, including books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals, were bound at the cost of Es. 1,152, 
out of total budget allowance of Bs. 1,260 sanctioned for the 
purpose. 

The vigorous binding policy for the last eight years has 
now almost attained its object, and arrears in binding have 
now practically been wiped out. In all about 11,600 units 
have been bound during the last eight years. It has conse- 
quently been possible again to reduce the binding grant for 
the next year by another Es. 400, and it has been fixed at 
Es. 800. • 

(6) Arrangement. — The segregation of the pamphlets 
(technically prints of less than 64 pages, issued unbound) in 
our collection was vigorously continued. At the end of the 
year this separate collection had grown to about 3,000 items. 
Probably another 500 have still to be picked out from the 
general collection to make this section complete; and the 
work should be practically finished this year. 

(7) Catalogue, — Work on the new Author Catalogue of 
books in European Languages was continued steadily and as 
rapidly as the available means permitted. Copy for the letter 
Q inclusive, was prepared and sent to press for composition. 
Page proofs have advanced to page 272. 

(8) Shelving . — ^Installation of special steel shelving for 
MSS. and books in the western section remains to be effected, 
and provision has also to be made for further steel shelving, 
especially wfor the current accessions of periodical literature. 

The liibrarian reports that our available shelving space 
for printed books is rapidly coming to an end. This will in 
the near future constitute a serious probleiii. 

(9) Finance . — ^We repeat what was said last year under 
this head: — 

* Attention should once more be drawn to the fact that 
a sum of Es. 4,000 annually, which constitutes the utmost 
limit which the Society at present can devote to purchase and 
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binding of books, is entirely inadequate to build up or to main- 
tain a first-class library. Administration and upkeep of our 
present collection demand at least an equal amounir annually, 
and the total expenditure is a heavy burden on the Society’s 
yearly budget* It is impossible to stress sufficiently the neces- 
sity for the speedy creation of a considerable endowment fund 
for our library. We have made a beginning, but that begin 
ning is small. We need the generous help of all friends inter- 
ested m our work and in learning in India, to make the little 
twig recently planted grow rapidly into a sheltering banian.’ 

To this we have to add that for the next year the amount 
of Es. 4,000 budgeted last year for the Library has of dire 
necessity been cut down to Bs. 8,300, an entirely inadequate 
amount. 


36. Finance. 

(1) Appendix III contains the usual statements showing 
our Accounts for 3931. No change has been made in the 
form of their presentation, except that the Investment Ac- 
count has been modified slightly as advised by our Auditors 
and as explained below. 

(2) One new Statement is given: — 

Statement No. 26, Government Treasury Bill Account. 

c 

(3) One old Statement does no longer appear. It refers 
to the Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publications, Calcutta, 
Statement No. 17. This Accoimt has been closed during the 
year and the balance standing to its credit has been transferred 
to the Publication Fund Account, Statiment No. 23, by a 
resolution of the Council on the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee. 

(4) One Statement still carried over without change from 
the previous year, pending final ascertainment of commit- 
ments and status before liquidation, is: — 

Statement No, 18, International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature, London. 

, During the year its status has been thoroughly investigated 
and liquidation will be attempted in the near future, 

(5) The other statements are presented as in previous 
year and do not call for special comment. , 

(6) The fund accounts again give their assets 

written down to the market values as at the end dime year, 
and the Investment Account, Statement No, 27 j, shows the 
allocations of invested paper to each fund specifically, whilst 
both market and face values of the investmepts are shown 
in it. As advised by qur Auditors in their report for the 
year 1980> a slight modification has been made in the ^present- 
ation of this Account, The statement of accumulated depre- 
ciation of investments since purchase has been replaced by 
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a statement bt annual depreciation or appreciation and all 
previously accumulated depreciation (in several cases going 
back to the last century) has been definitely written off. 

(7) Statement No. 29 shows the Balance Sheet of the 
Society and the different funds administered by and through 
it. 

The funds belonging to, or administered by, the Society 
may be classified as follows:— 

(а) General Fund. 

(i) Permanent Eeserve. 

(ii) Working Balance. 

(б) Specific Funds belonging to the Society. 

(c) Funds administered by the Society. 

At the end of the year, the position of these funds, as 
compared with their position at the end of 1930, was as 
follows : — 




Face 

Market 

Face 

Market 



value. 

value. 

value. 

value. 



Slst Dec., 

Slst Dec., Slst Deo.; 

Slst Deo., 



1930. 

1930. 

1931. 

1931. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1. 

Geaeral Fund . . 

2.76,000 

1,89.360 

2,96,900 

1,66,000 


(a) Parmsnent Reserve 

2,26,600 

1,43,070 

2,46,600 

1,29,040 


{h) Working Balance 

49,900 

46,290 

50,400 

39,560 

2 . 

Specific Funds belonging to 






the Society 

62,480 

43,900 

49,200 

36,700 

3. 

Funds administered by the 






Society ^ 

29,200 

23,040 

30,300 

23,600 


Total , , 

3,67,180 

2,66,300 

3,76.400 

2,28,800 


(8) The amount standing to the credit of the Permanent 
Eeserve Fund at the end of year is Es. 2,46,500 Face 
Value, invested in 8^ per cent. Government Paper. 

During the year Bs. 544 were received through admission 
fees and one member compounded his subscriptions at 
Es. 800. Three Institutional Members were admitted whose 
registration fees amounted to Es. 150. These total Es. 994, 
whiol^^gether with a sum of Es. 10,000 as budgeted 
and of Es. 1-2, cash balance, brought forward from 

1980 ^PSer this head,' in all — aggregating Es. 10,995-2, were 
transfemd to the Permanent Eeserve. This was affected by 
the ueual conversion, at the market fates, of investments 
belonging to the Temporary Eeserve of the working balance 
(Government Paper 8J per cent, of the Face Value of Es. 
20,900). 

A cash balance of Es, 86-11 is being carried over to the 
ensuing ye^jr, for adjustment under this heed. ^ 
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(9) The Society received the following grants from the 
Government of Bengal as follows: — 


For 

Bs. 

Statement, 

JoumalB 

... 2,000 

1 

O.P. Fund No. 1 

... 9,000 

2 

O.P. Fund No. 2 

... 3,000 

3 

Sanskrit MSS. Fund 

... 3,600 

4 

Do. 


Total 

... 20,800 



The receipt during the year of the Government of India 
Annual Grant of Rs. 5,000 for the Arabic and Persian Manus- 
cripts and Cataloguing Fund has been mentioned in State- 
ment No. 5. 

(10) The income derived from advertising during the year 
amounted to Rs. 9,600. 

(11) The temporary investments of funds in Fixed Deposit, 
Savings Bank and Government Treasury Bill are shown in 
Statements Nos. 24, 25 and 26. Amounts set aside for ear- 
marked expenditure are shown in Statement No. 12, as also 
in Statement No. 16. 

(12) Statement No. 22 gives an account of the amounts 
due to and by the Society for members’ subscriptions, sales 
of publications and contingent chargeij. 

(13) The Government Securities shown in Sitatement No. 
27, are held in safe custody by the Imperial Bank, Park Street 
Branch. There was again a further and heavy depreciation 
of the Government Securities held at the end of the year, 
amounting to Rs. 35,130, affecting to that* extent the assets 
of the Society. 

(14) The Budget estimates for 1931 and the actuals for 
the year were as follows: — 


Estimates. 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Receipts. 

. Rs. 

... 63,900 
... 5,260 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

63,660 

6,250 


Total ... 69,160 

68,900 

Actuals. 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

... 62,074 

994 

Total ... 68,066 

64,2^ 

Of the receipts a 

sum of Rs. 994, derived from entrance 


fees, compounding fees and Institutional Membership Regis- 
tration fees, is classed as extraordinary and is not available 
for expenditure as it has to be transferred to the Permanent 
Reserve. The sum of Bs. 8,750 brought forward from last year 
under the heading extraordinary income for work in^ connection 
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with the arrears in the publication of the Society's Jour- 
nal was not expended as the printing bills for Journals during 
the year were met under the ordinary budget provision. The 
sum cannot be carried over this year as there are insufficient 
assets in the publication fund account. 

The ordinary income was about Ks. 1,800 less than esti- 
mated, practically accounted for by fall in income under the 
headings members’ subscriptions and sales of publications. 

On the expenditure side Salaries absorbed about Es. 1,050, 
Contingencies, Es. 400 and Books, Es. 400 more than esti- 
mats^- On the other hand savings were effected under various 
items of expenditure in the budget. 

The income from temporary investments of liquid assets 
not budgeted for amounted to Es. 2,142 during the year. 

The excess of ordinary expenditure over ordinary income 
amounted to Es. 1,141. 

(15) The year’s working shows a shrinkage in the net 
balance of Es. 21,448 as compared to that of last year, after 
providing for depreciation of our investments, amounting to 
Es. 31,720, and closes with a net loss of Es. 10,272. 

(16) The Budget estimates for probable expenditure have 
as usual been framed to meet demands under various heads 
based on vigorous activity in all departments of the Society’s 
work. 

The receJ|)ts have been very conservatively estimated. 

(17) The next financial year will be a very difficult one for 
the Society. The reactions on our Society of the world crisis 
in finance have been alluded to in several places in this 
present report. The Indian and the Bengal Governments 
have been forced to drastic retrenchment in every direction, 
and the Government of Bengal has already notified the 
Society that its grants-in-aid are to be cut down by 20 per 
cent., which represents a reduction of income to the Society 
of Es. 4,000 whilst a corresponding cut may also be made 
by the Central Government which w’^ould mean another reduc- 
tion of Es. 1,000. During the year the Society has lost a 
net total of 77 members involving a reduction of income 
of about Es. 2,500. Book sales have fallen about Es. 2,000 
below the estimates for the year. The budget has therefore 
to be framed on the basis of a probable fall of income of 
about SLv 10,000. The Finance Committee and the Council 
have gron this serious problem the closest consideration. 
Expenditure has been curtailed. Provision for an increase 
to the Permanent Endowment Fund has had to be diminished. 
As a result a balanced budget has been framed and a deficit 
avoided, with the sole exception of the heading regarding 
expenditure to be incurred on the publication of our Journals 
which, during the year, may prove to need a supplementary 
allocation and which can then only be found from the reserves 
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of the Society. This is an undesirable position and if 
during the year the financial conditions do not improve, 
more drastic curtailment of expenditure, which means the 
problem of limitation of activity and curtailment of staff, 
will have to be faced. In the meantime the soundest im- 
mediate policy seems to display the greatest energy in our 
work in the hope that exertion may once more prove stronger 
than destiny. 

Budget Estimates foe 1982. 


Ordinary 

Receipts. 





1931 

1931 

1932 



Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate 



Rb» 

Rs. 

Rs. ' 

Interest on Investments 


10,600 

10,014 

12,000 

Interest on Fixed Deposit 


. • • • 

2,142 

• . • . 

Advertising 


0,600 

9,600 

9,600 

Annual Grant . . 


2,000 

2,000 

1,600 

Miscellaneous 


500 

601 

500 

Members* Subscriptions 


14,000 

13,071 

11,000 

Publications, Sales, and Subsorip- 




tions . . 


S,000 

5,246 

6,000 

Proportionate Share from Funds 

• • 

10,000 

10,000 

9,000 

Donations . . 

, , 

.... 

100 

.... 

Rent 

•• 

0,3Q0 

9,300 

9,300 

Total 


63,900 

62,074 

60,000 

Ordinary Expenditure. 





Rs. 

i Ba. 

Hs. 

Salaries and Allowances 


29,600 

30,667 

30,800 

Commission.. 


600 

382 

400 

Stationery . « 


1,000 

720 

760 

Fan and Light 

Telephone • . 

•• 1 

• • 

760 

652 

700 

Taxes 


2,300 

2,244 

2,300 

Postage 


2,000 

866 

2,000 

Freight 


♦ • . • 

. « • • 

100 

Contingencies 


860 

1,214 

860 

Petty Repairs 


160 

164 

160 

Ihsurance 


600 

600 

600 

Menials* Clothing 


200 

108 

200 

Ofihce Furniture 


600 

488 

600 

Artistic Possessions 


100 

• • • • 


Building Repairs 


2,000 

2,000* 


Provident Fund Share 


BOO 

065 

^ 660 

Audit Fee . . 


250 

260 

260 

Books, Library 


2,800 

3,187 

8,600 

Binding, Library 

Journals and Memoirs . . 


^ 1,200 

1^152 

800 


7,260 

7,273 

6,940 

Printing Cireulavs 

• • 

1,200 

^ 824 

1,600 

Permanent Reserve * . 


10,000 

10,000 

(i,000 

Total 

« • 

83,660 

83,214 

69,000 
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Extiaoidinary Receipts. 


To Permanent Reserve 
by Admissioii Fees 
by Compounding Fees 
by Institutional Bflembership 
Registration Fees 
To Publications 

Totai. 


Extraoidlnaiy 


To Permanent Reserve 
by Admission Fees 
by Compounding Fees 
by Institutional Membership 
Registration Fees 
To Publications 

Total 


Rb. 

Rb, 

Rb 

1,000 

644 

600 

600 

300 

300 


160 

60 

3*760 

.... 

.... 

— 

— ■...p 

to... 

6,250 

994 

850 

Expendltuie. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rb, 

1,000 

644 

600 

500 

300 

300 


160 

60 

3*7^ 

— 

.... 

6,250 

994 

860 


87. Publioations. 

(1) Journal. — Of the Journal and Proceedings, Vol. XXVI, 
for 1930, one number was printed but not yet distributed, 
containing 27 papers, aggregating 418 pages. 

(2) Memoirs, — Of the Memoirs no number was published 
during the year, 

(3) Materiamn Hand, — very large amount of material 
is in hand and in type for both series, to a large extent in an 
advanced state of preparation, 

(4) Indian Science Congress , — ^The Proceedings of the 
18th Indian Science Congress, consisting of 586 pages, were 
published, as well as a reprint of the Proceedings of the 5th 
Indian Science Congress (144 pages and 6 plates). 

(6) Special Publications . — ^The Sanshrit MSS. Catalogue, 
the Arabic MSS. Catalogue, and the Catalogue of printed 
books in European Languages in the Society* s Library are 
described elsewhere in the report. 

(6) jSafea.“The sales of publications were subject to a 
heavy* drop during the year and were more than 50 per cent, 
below the total of 1929. A sum of B$. 5,246 was realised 
under this head, being Bs. 2,754 below, the budget estimates. 
The amount received does not take into account publications 
sent out (for sale or return) to the Agents and as yet unsold. 
The great drop in sales is a matter of anxious concern and is 
no •doubt directly related to the financial conditions of the 
world. As new* publications are largely financed from the 
income hJom sales of old publications the matter is of vital 
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importance to the Society. If during the coming year sales 
remain as low or decrease further, a drastic revision of our 
publication and sale policy may have to be considered* 

(7) ArreatB , — During the year our arrears in publication 
with regard to the Journal and the Memoirs have increased, 
due to three definite causes* First, there is the perennial 
excessive amount of administrative work which is at war with 
the editorial work* Second, there is the matter of available 
funds. Third, there was a temporary and special reason in 
that our official number of the Journal was held up for the 
non-supply of copy of certain biographies which should form 
part of it. During next year it will be our endeavour to make 
up a substantial portion of our arrears. 

(8) Expenditure . — Notwithstanding a relatively small 
amount of matter actually published during the year the ex- 
penditure came to no less than Rs. 7,273. During next year 
a larger amount will in all likelihood be needed. The budget 
allowance for that year has been provisionally fixed at the 
same amount as actuall}’ spent last year, and during next 
year the matter will be further considered, when and if it be- 
comes apparent that an additional grant is called for. This 
matter has been referred to elsewhere, in the paragraph on 
finance, in this report. 

38. The Baptist Mission Press. 

(1) Under the capable superintendence of Mr. P. Knight 
the Baptist Mission Press continued to act as our chief print- 
ers and again gave invaluable assistance » and maintained 
closest co-operation. 

39. Agencies. 

(1) Our European and Indian Agents remained the same 
throughout the year. 

40. Exchange of Publications. 

' (1) No applications for the exchange of publications were 
considered during the year, but the problem of the extension 
of our exchange list becomes more and more urgent, as the 
years go by, on account of the multiplication of periodical 
scholarly literature. The Society should have an endowed 
fund for its exchanges from which postage and the additional 
cost of printing extra copies of Journals and Memoirs could 
be paid. Calculating the actual cost to the Society of a number 
of its Journals sent out in exchange at about Rs* 6 per volume 
after the initial cost of preparing these publications for the 
members and subscribers has been paid for, investment of 
Rs. 100 for each exchange would at the present rate of interest 
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be sufficient to provide for perpetuity of exchange without 
any charge on the revenues of the Society, The extension of 
such a list would then reduce the cost of each volume on ac- 
count of a lesser proportionate cost per single volume with the 
increase of the numbers printed. The measure would further 
strengthen the Library and increase its utility to the members, 
and is therefore desirable from several points of view. It 
would further guarantee a minimum income to meet the ex- 
penditure on the Journals and so would be a kind of insurance 
against the difficulties of financing these publications in times 
when membership might be reduced. Printing of late years 
has become very costly and printing of scholarly matter has 
become less and less financially profitable An ideal, not b;v 
any means Utopian, would be a Permanent Endowment 
Fund of about one lakh to provide for anything up to 500 
exchanges. 


41. Meetings. 

(1) The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were held regu- 
larly every month, with the exception of the recess months of 
September and October and of November. The time and 
day of the meetings remained fixed at 5-30 p.m. on the first 
Monday of the month. The recorded average attendance 
was somewltat smaller than that during the previous year, 
namely, 14 members and 1 visitor. The maximum attendance 
was in December with 18 members and 6 visitors. 

(2) No meeting of the Medical Section was held during 

the year. ^ 


42. Exhibits. 

(1) In the Ordinary Monthly Meetings a number of exhi- 
bits were shown and commented upon by the exhibitors 
The following may be mentioned: — 

H&raprasad Slifisfri : Photographs of two Sati-pillars from Unao 
in Bundelkhand ; and a Manuscript of KathS-sarit-sagara 
composed in Kashmir, about 1070, by Somadeva Bhatta. 


# 43. Communications. 

(1) Apart from papers submitted both for reading and 
subsequent publication, a number of communications, not 
intended for subsequent publication, were made from time 
to time in the Ordinary Monthly Meetings. 

Amongst such communications made during the year 
the following may be mentioned: — 

* HSraprisad Sbfistn : The Brahman who consecrated the temple 

of Jagannatba in 1118 A.B. at Puri and his descendants down 
to the seventeenth century. 
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importance to the Society. If during the coming year sales 
remain as low or decrease further, a drastic revision of oui* 
publication and sale policy may have to be considered. 

(7) Arrears . — During the year our arrears in publication 
with regard to the Journal and the Memoirs have increased, 
due to three definite causes. First, there is the perennial 
excessive amount of administrative work which is at war witli 
the editorial work. Second, there is the matter of available 
funds. Third, there was a temporary and special reason in 
that our official number of the Journal was lield up for the 
non-supply of copy of certain biographies which should form 
part of it. During next year it will be our endeavour to make 
up a substantial portion of our arrears. 

(H) Expenditure. — Notwithstanding a relatively small 
amount of matter actually jiublished during the year the ex- 
penditure came to no less than Ks. 7,273. During next year 
a larger amount will in all likelihood ho needed. Tlu' budget 
allowance for that year has been provisionally fixed at the 
same amount as actually spent last year, atul during nexl 
year the matter will be further considered, when and if it be- 
comes apparent that an additional grant is called for. This 
matter has been referred to (‘Isewhere, in the paragraph on 
finance, in this report, 

it 

38. The Baptist Mission Press. 

(I) Under the capable superintendence of Mr. V. Knight 
the Baptist Mission Press continued to act as our chief print- 
ers and again gave invaluable assistance ‘and mninlainod 
closest co-operation, 

39. Agenoies. 

(1) Our European and Indian Agents roinnined the same 
throughout the year. 

40. Exchange of Publications. 

(1) No applications for the exchange of publications were 
considered during the year, but the problem of the extension 
of our exchange list becomes more and more urgent, as the 
years go by, on account of the multiplication of jieriodical 
scholarly literature. Tlic Society should have an endowed 
fund for its exchanges from which postage and the additional 
cost of printing extra copies of Journals and Memoirs could 
be paid. Calculating the actual cost to the Society of a number 
of its Journals sent out in exchange at about Bs. 5 per volume 
after the initial cost of preparing these ])ublicationH for the 
members and subscribers has been paid for, investment of 
Bs. 100 for each exchange would at the present rate of interest 
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be sufficient to provide for perpetuity of exchange without 
any charge on the revenues of the Society. The extension of 
such a list would then reduce the cost of each volume on ac- 
count of a lesser proportionate cost per single volume with the 
increase of the numbers printed. The measure would further 
strengthen the Library and increase its utility to the members, 
and is therefore desirable from several points of view. It 
would further guarantee a minimum income to meet the ex- 
penditure on the Journals and so would be a kind of insurance 
against the difficulties of financing these publications in times 
when membership might be reduced. Printing of late years 
has become very costly and printing of scholarly matter has 
become less and less financially prohtable. Aii ideal, not by 
any means Utopian, would be a Permanent Endowment 
Fund of about one lakh to provide for anything up to 500 
exchanges. 


ii. Meetings. 

(1) The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were held regu- 
larly every month, with the exception of the recess months of 
September and October and of November. The time and 
day of the meetings remained fixed at 5-30 p.m. on the first 
MoiKla\ of th(? month. The recorded average attendance 
was somcwlmt smaller than that during the i)revious year, 
namely, 14 members and 1 visitor. The maximum attendance 
was in Decembei* with 18 members and 6 visitors. 

(2) No meeting of the Medical Section was held during 

the year. ^ 


42. Exhibits. 

(1) 111 the Ordinary Monthly Meetings a number of exhi- 
bits were shown and commented upon by the exhibitors. 
The following nun be mentioned: — 

Haraprasad Shastn : Photographs of two Sati-pillars from Uuao 
in Bundelkhand ; and a Manuscript of Katha-sarit-sagara 
composed m Kashmir, about 1070, by Somadeva Bhatta. 


* 43. Gommunioations. 

(1) Apart from papers submitted both for reading and 
subsequent publication, a number of communications, not 
intended for subsequent publication, were made from time 
to time in the Ordinary Monthly Meetings. 

Amongst such communications made during the year 
the following may he moniioned : — 

* HSraprasad ShSstri : The Brahman who consecrated the temple 

of Jagannatha in 1118 A.D. at Puri and his descendants down 
to the seventeenth century. 
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M. Mahfuz-ul Haq ; A note on the discovery of a fragment of 
the original illustrated manuscript of Tarikh-i-Alfi ; and, A 
note on two interesting manuscripts of Tahfa-i*6ami and l>ala*il> 
ul-Khairat. 

Ekendra Nath Ghosh : Some remarks on Eele’s recent interpre- 
tations of the Vedic Gods as figures of biology. 

Johan van Manen : Becent work on the study of Proverbs; and, 
The Tibetan name for Mount Everest. 


44. General Lectures. 

(1) Five General Lectures were held during the year 
before fairly numerous audiences of members and invited 
guests. They were as follows: — 

C, A. John Hendry : Two Highways to the North Pole : Spitzber- 
gen and Greenland. March 17th. 

J. Percy Moore : Some Aspects of the Behaviour of Land Leeches. 
March 24th. 

K. S. Wauchope : The Evolution of Early Buddhist Cave 
Temples of India. March 31st. 

O. C. Gangoly : Chinese Buddhist Sculpture. April 14th. 

Magnus Hirschfeld : An Introductory Outline of Sexology. Octo- 
ber 2nd. 


45. Philology. 


(1) Seventeen papei^s which were read in ^the previous 
year were published. 

(2) No papers read during the year were published; these 
were: — 


Sir J. C. Coyajee : The House of Gotarzes : A Chapter of 
Parthian History in the Hhahnauiah. * 

E. N. Ghosh : Studies on Rg- Vedic Deities. 

VII, Deities connected with Lunar 
Asterisms. 

,, VIII, Deities connected with Aster- 

isms. 

i> „ IX, Deities connected with Asterisms 

(Continued). 

,, M X, Vasus. 

,» ,, XI, Heavenly Dogs. 

„ XII, Div, Antariksa and Prithivl. 

M. M. Chatterji : Shaktaism or woman-symbol of Divinity. 

G. N. Roerich : A new work on Tibetan Grammar by Jacques 

Bacot. X 

H. Hosten : Description of Indostan and Guzerate by Manuel 
Godinho de Eredia (1611). 

H. Hosten : The Jesuits at Agra in 1635-37. 

H. Hosten : Catholicism in the East Indies, in 1680-81, by Fr. 
A. Thomas. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti : A few Indian versions of the story of 
Solomon’s judgment. 

S. Chaudhuri ; Borne Historical Movements of people in Ancient 
India. 

M. 25. Siddiqi ; Poets in early Arabia. 

S. R. Sarma : A little known Persian version of the Valmiki 
BSmiyaipia. 
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46. Natural History: Biology. 

(1) Five papers read in the previous years were published 
during the year. 

(2) No papers read during the year were published; these 
were : — 

M. C. Cherian : South Indian Acarina. 

H. Chaudhuri and G. Singh ; The Wither- tip Disease of Citras 
Plants, Part I. 

S. C. Law : Paharia Names of some Birds of Darjeeling. 


47. Natural History: Physical Soienoes. 

(1) One paper read last year was published during the 
year. 

(2) No papers read during the current year were published; 
these were; — 

H. C. Das-Gupta : On the occurrence of a Pathological Triassic 
Ammonite in tlie Salt Bange, the Punjab. 

U. N. Brahinachan : A Therapeutic Salvarsan Derivative allied 
to Sulpharsenobenzene as prepared in India. 

K. B. Seymour Sewell : The Temperature and Salinity of the 
Deep Water of the Bay of Bengal and Andaman Sea. 


48. Anthropology. 

(1) Fous papers which were read in the previous year 
were published, 

(2) No papers read during the year were published; these 
were : — 

James Horn^ll : String figures from Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

S. Cl. Mitra : On the worship of the Deity Jalpeshvara in the 
District of Jalpaiguri in N, Bengal. 


49. Medical Section. 

(1) No meetings of the Medical Section were held during 
the year, largely due to the fact that our energetic Medical Sec- 
retary, Colonel Knowles, was absent from India during the 
larger part of the year on urgent sick leave. We were happy 
that by the end of the year he returned to us much restored 
in health, unhappily soon afterwards followed by a relapse 
which now, we hope, has been finally overcome. 

50. Bibliotheca Indica. 

(1) Works published . — Actually published w^ere five issues, 
Nos. 1511, 1512, 1513, 1514, and 1615, of an aggregate bulk 
of 85 fascicle units of 96 or 100 pages. The details are given 
in Appendix II to this report. 

Of the above issues three constituted complete works, 
namely : — 
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1. Paftca-viin^a-brahiiiana, English Translation. 

2. Vivadaratnakara, Sanskrit (Reprint Edition). 

3. Tarlkh-i-Mubarak ShahT, Persian. 

(*2) Indian Worlds continued . — ^In the Indian Series work 
was continued on six books as follows: — 

1. Atmatattvaviveka, Sanskrit. 

2. Kasbimri Dictionary. 

3. Parisistaparvan. Sanskrit. 

4. Dowazangnio, Tibetan. 

5. Vaikbanasa-sraiita-sutra, Sanskrit. 

6. Manuamrti, with the commentary of Medhatithl, Sanskrit. 

(3) Islamic Works continued . — In the Islamic Series work 
was continued on three books, namely: — 

1. ’Arnal-i-Sahh, Persian. 

2. Tabaqat*i-Akbarl, Persian. 

3. TabaqSt-i-Akbarl, English Translati()n. 

(4) General Progress . — Tlie outjnit for the year was one 
of the largest on record and included the termination of Dr. 
Hidayat Hossain’s edition of the Ma’agir-i-Rahimi, complete 
in three volumes of about 3,300 printed pages, begun in 1910. 
The other great work issued during the year was Professor 
Caland’s translation of the PahcaviipSa-Brubmana, a work of 
about 700 printed pages, l^rofessor Y^azdani's edition of the 
Persian text of the ’Amal-i-Srdih is also well on the way to 
its completion, in three volumes. Another great vJ’ork progress- 
ing well is Mr. 13. Do’s edition and English translation of the 
Persian Tabaqat-i-Akbari which will be complete in six 
volumes, three of the text and three of the translation. The 
second volume of the text was issued duling the year and 
the second volume of the translation was completed but for 
the index which is now^ under preparation. This great work 
was begun in 1911. 

(5) AVuc Works. — During the year no ntwv w’orks were 
sanctioned. 

(6) Prospects . — For reasons to be detailed in the following 
paragraph the prospec'is for i.he immediate future are none too 
bright. Several works are in need of speedy continuation and 
several works in need of re-publication. Several applications 
were made during the year for acceptance of new works in 
the series. Some of them are valuable and from the point 
of view of scholarship it would be most desirable to undertake 
publication of them as soon as possible. The condition of 
our finances militates against such action. 

(7) Financial . — The financial position of our Bibliotheca 
Indica series is bad. We hope this condition is only tempo- 
rary. The funds from which the publication has to be paid 
have been overdrawn and stand at a debit. The Government 
of Bengal has notified the Society that on account of financial 
stringency the grants hitherto annually made to the Society 
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for the series will be curtailed by 20 per cent, during the com- 
ing year. With its many and heavy commitments and in view 
of the great age of several of the collaborators in the series 
this constitutes a grave position. We cannot afford to put off 
indefinitely the continuation of works in the hands of some 
of our venerable editors. On the other hand the available 
funds allow of only little work. The debit incurred by the 
Bibliotheca Indica funds cannot be increased. Half a dozen 
new works await being taken up and another half a dozen 
works have been offered without any possibility of such offers 
being considered for the moment. On top of all this our sales 
during the year have decreased. Truly a position calling for 
a certain amount of despondency. But yet we may quote 
Galileo and say of our series eppur si move] 

SI. Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

(1) MM. Haraprasad Shastri's great undertaking again 
progressed satisfactorily during 1931 until on the 17th Novem- 
ber the sudden death of the distinguished scholar fatally inter- 
vened. The work as contemplated is the complete catalogu- 
ing of all the Sanskrit and allied manuscripts in the collections 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, amounting to a total of 
approximately 15.000. The work was taken up in 1910 and 
in 1917 his ^rst volume was published which dealt with the 
Buddhist manuscripts. The second volume was issued in 
1923 and described the Yedic manuscripts. Since then 
further volumes appeared in rapid succession and during the 
year under review the sixth volume was issued, dealmg with 
grammar, rhetoric? moire, and lexicography. It contains an 
elaborate preface of 340 pages and 522 pages text, describing 
732 manuscripts. The preface was also issued separately. 
The seventh volume on Kavya was in the meantime taken in 
hand and at the moment of the Shastri's lamented death 
448 pages had been printed off, while the remainder of the 
volume had been corrected in page proof or galley proof by 
the author. Substantial portions of an elaborate preface had 
already been written out, and it will be possible to arrange 
for the issue of the volume, even though the master-hand 
which gave shape to the work thus far may be missing. The 
volume ends with MS, No, 5801, leaving the balance of the 
collection to be dealt with in seven prospective volumes. 

The crude material for the further volumes in the form 
of manuscript notes describing the remainder of our collec- 
tion is in our possession but needs of course competent check- 
ing, verification, and correction before it can be converted 
into print. During the coming year the Society wull have to- 
consider how the undertaking may be continued, both under 
its scholarly and financial aspects. 
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The (Icatli of the Shastri is undoubtedly the heaviest blow 
that the Society lias sustained for very long. 

The staff of the department remained unchanged during 
the year and during its latter part the work suffered another 
setback through the absence on account of illness of the senior 
Pandit, who was the late Shastri's assistant and right-hand 
man and the custodian of great experience in all the details 
connected with the prej)aration of the manuscript material 
of the catalogue for the Press. 

52. Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, Search and Catalogue. 

(1) The work in this department was steadily i:)ursued. 
By suspending all work on the publication of the catalogues 
of Arabic and Persian MSS. the initial debit balance of the 
Arabic and Persian MSS. P\md w'as converted into a small 
credit balance of about lis. 1,2.50 at the end of the year. A 
much greater balance has, however, to be accumulat(‘d before 
work on the publication of the Arabic catalogue, wliieh is 
already half in type, can be resumed. 

Binding and repairing of previously and newdy acquired 
MSS. was contiTuied and 96 MS. volumes were bound during 
the year, making, according to a careful recalculation, a total 
of 1,890 MSS. bound and repaired since the end of 1924, when 
this activity was taken uj) systematically. Ikmceforth the 
number of MSS. to be bound ujinually will in all probability 
be reduced to a few dozens. Practically the binding of the 
Islamic MS. Library has now been completed. 

During the year 99 Persian, Arabic, arjfl Urdu MSS. were 
acquired by purchase at a total cost of about lls. 800. Several 
of the items acquired were of value and great interest. Some 
unique poetical, historical, and Sufic works are amongst the 
number. The year proved once more how essential it is to 
have a limited amount of cash available for immediate ex- 
penditure on purchase of stray copies that drift in for sale. 
There is no doubt that the actual sale value of our purchases 
in the European market would be several times the amount 
spent by the Society. 

One Arabic MS. w^as presented by Mr. James rnsch and 
three Persian MSS. wer(3 donated by Lt, -Colonel li. N. Cliopra. 

Mr. Ivanow’s Catalogue of the Araliic MSS. in the 
Society's collections remained in the stage where it was left 
last year as described in the previous year's report. As soon 
as the necessary funds are available arrangements will be 
made to complete the first volume dealing with the theolo- 
gical portion of the collections. The volume will most probably 
comprise some 700 pages. 

One important administrative action was taken during the 
year. The MSS. described in Mr. Ivanow's first catalogue, 
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1,781 in number, have been re-arranged on the shelves in the 
order of their catalogue numbers, a measure which will greatly 
facilitate theii' handling. During the coming year it is intended 
to deal similarly with the MSS. described in the three other 
volumes of the catalogue. After publication of the Arabic 
catalogue the Arabic SiSS. will be dealt with in a similar 
uuinner. 

53. Numismatics. 

(1) Materials, consisting of seven articles (illustrated by 
three plates), for Numismatic Supplement No. 43 (for 1930) 
were received during the year, and are in proof. 

54. Summary. 

Though tlie veai* 1931 was one of sustained activity in 
all the departments of the Society it was af the same time 
one strongly and adversely influenced by the flnancial diflicul- 
ties prevalent througliout the world. The Society's income was 
n‘duced under various headings, the number of new accessions 
in mombersliip was smaller than for many years, and the 
number of resignations greater than for a very long time. 
Nevertheless the total number of ordinary members on the 
roll by the end of the year, though representing a decrease of 
77, still reimfined over 500, a total only surpassed in the last 
five years. Tlie number of life members remained tlie same, 
52. The Council and its (’omniittees were active. The staff 
worked well but needs st lengthening and improvement. The 
hand of death wai lieavy during the year and made us lose 
no loss than 6 ^lembers of more than a quai'ter of a century 
standing. Three new Institutional Members were enrolled. The 
roll of Ordinary Fellows increased to 46. That of Honorary 
Fellows remained at 2t). Some imjirovement was made in 
furniture and fittings, and extensive re])airs were executed 
to the building. Tlu^ corn ‘S])on deuce of tlie year remained 
very oxneting. Tht* many official and eeremonial obligations 
of the Society were as much as possible attended to iind inter- 
national intell(‘ct.iia,l n*lations were fully maintained. Tile 
number of distinguished visitors to the Society’s Booms during 
the year was great and varied. The various awards of the 
Society for scholarly merit were administered with care. Buies 
for a new Briilil Memorial Medal were framed. Some histori- 
cal and artistic objects were receivexl as presentations. The 
Library adch'd 363 volumes to its collections and more than 
900 volumes were bound. The permanent Library Flndow- 
ment Fund received no further gifts but its invested corpus 
was jnereased to Bs. 12,000, face value, bv the purchase of 
another ])aper. The flnancial position of the Society was 
not fully satisfactory, though investments of about Bs. 20,000, 
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face value, were added to the Permanent lieserve Fund. The 
year’s working produced an actual deficit of about Es. 10,000. 
The Government of Bengal made a reduction in its various 
grants by 20%. Proceeds from book sales decreased by about 
Ks. 2,000. The chief financial problem before the Society 
remains the speedy and considerable strengthening of the 
Permanent Eeserve Fund, by several laklis of rupees. The 
publication of the Journal and Memoirs during the year was 
seriously delayed but much material was prepared for future 
issue and the supply of new material for publication remained 
considerable. The monthly meetings continued to be of inter- 
est and were well attended. A number of interesting exhibits 
were shown during the year. Five general lectures were 
given. The number of Philological papers presented during 
the year amounted to 16 and three papers on Biology were 
contributed. Tliree papers were received on Meteorology and 
Physical Science. There were two Anthropological papers. 
In all 24 papers were received. The Medical Section held no 
meetings. The issues in the Bibliotheca Indica were not only 
numerous, but bulky and important. Amongst them were 
three complete works, tliey were of a bulk of 35 units of 96 or 
100 pages. Mo further cataloguing of manuscripts in the 
Arabic and Persian Section was undertaken during the year, 
but one further volume of the Sanskrit MS. catalogue was 
completed. The binding of the collection ok> Persian and 
Arabic MSS. was continued and 96 further volumes were 
bound, making a total of 1,390 volumes bound during the 
last eight years. ^ new volumes of Arabic and Persian MSS. 
were added to the Society’s Library by purchase and 4 by 
presentation. 

The year under review was one of activity and success 
notwithstanding adverse financial and economic conditions. 
All members and officers worked harmoniously together with 
undiminished enthusiasm and though the financial aspect 
is not bright the scholarly and social prestige of the Society 
was fully maintained. 

Though the world-depression may still continue and make 
tj-ie work difficult also during the ensuing year, the old ex- 
perience embodied in the saying that it is never so dark ns 
just before dawn inspires us with the confidence which is 
needed for that unflagging devotion through which any human 
activity may be carried on to ultimate success. 
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[APPENDIX 11.] 

List of Publications issued by the Adatio Society of Bengal 

daring 1931. 

(a) Bibliotheca Indica (New Series) : 

Price. 
Rs. A. P. 

No. 1611 : Vivada-Ratnakara, Text (reprint) (8 units) 6 0 0 
No. 151*2 : Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahl, Text with English 

Notes (3 units) ... ... 3 12 0 

No. 1613: Ma’asir-i-Rahimi, Text (10 units), Vol. ITT, 

Ease. 2 ... ... ... 10 0 0 

No. 1614 : Paficaviinsa-Brahmana or The Brahinana of 
Twenty-ftve Chapters, English Transla- 
tion (8 units) ... ... A ••• 10 0 0 

No. 1515 : The T»haqat-i-AkbarI, Vol. 2, (’oiuplete, 

Text (6 units) ... ... ... 6 0 0 

(b) Journal and Proceedings (New Series) : 

Vol. XXVI: No 1 (27 units) ... 5.. ... 10 2 0 

(o) Miscellaneous ; 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Hanstrir MSB. iu the col- 
lections of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 6, 

Vyakarana ... ... ... 12 8 0 

Survey of the Manuscript Literature on Sanskrit Gram- 
mar , Lexicography, Prosody and Rhetoric ... 6 0 0 

Proceedings, Eighteenth Indian Science Congress ... 13 14 0 

• Proceedings, Fifth Indian Science Congress (reprint) 6 10 0 
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STATEMENT No. 1. 

1931. Asiatic Society 


Dr. 

To EsTABLISHWtBNT. 

Bs* As. B. Rs* As. P* 

Salaries and Allowanees . . . * $0»556 12 3 

Commission .. .. .. 3S1 11 6 

30,933 7 9 


To OBNKRAt. BxPBNDITUBK. 


Stationery 
Fan and Light 
Telephone 
Taxes 
Post^ 

Contingencies 
Printing Circulars, etc. 
Audit Fee 
Petty Repairs 
Insurance 
Menials' Clothing 
Furniture . « 


719 13 0 
409 13 9 
242 2 6 
2,244 7 0 
856 5 0 
1.214 3 3 
m 14 6 
260 0 0 
^ 153 14 6 
^ 500 0 0 
106 0 0 
487 14 9- 

g,00« 8 3 


To Ltbrary at^d OotnKpwoNs* 

Books . . , . . . 3,186^ 9 0 

Binding . . . . . . l.liiS* 4 0 

4,338 13 0 

To PUBLICATlOWa. 

Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs . . . . 7,273 12 3 

To COKTBIBUTIOKS* 

Provident Fund Contribution for 1931 * , 655 6 0 

Building Repair Fund Acooimt . . * « 2,000 0 0 

T6 SuvrPET An^uimcBimi* 

Bad Debts wntten**o£l . . ^ , 1,285 3 0 

Depreciation of Investmonts revalued on ^ 

3142*31 .. *. 3U20 7 0 

Balance as per Balance Sheet .. .. 1,67,960 10 11 


j0fAt, 


ir 


t 


2 ^ 44,181 8 2 



Receipts and Disbursements. 

STATEMENT No. 1. 
of Bengal. 


xoiii 

1931. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Acconnt 


Rs. As. P, Ra. As. P. 
.. ' 1 , 79,408 8 2 


By Cash Reobifes. 


Advertising 

Interest on Investments 
Interest on Fixed Deposits 
Miscellaneous . . 
Government Allowance 
Donation 
Rent 


9,600 0 0 
10,014 1 0 
2,141 12 3 
600 12 6 
2,000 0 0 
100 0 0 
9,300 0 0 


33,756 9 9 


By Pehsonai. Account. 


Members* Subscriptions . ^ 
Compounding Subscriptions 
Admission Fees 
Institutional Membership Fees 


14,455 0 
300 0 
544 0 


0 

0 

0 


150 0 0 


15,449 0 0 


By Transfeb from Funds. 


Proportionate Share in General Expen- 
diture . • * . • ^ 

Publication Fund for^blioations 


10,000 

5,567 


15,567 1 3 


Total 


2 , 44,181 3 2 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 

1931. Oriental Publication 

From a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal for the publi- 
(Es. 600), and for the publication of Sanskrit 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Account 


Rs. As. P. Hs. As. P. 

1,128 13 10 


To Cash Expbnpxtukb. 


Printing . . . . . . 9,428 14 0 

Editing .. .. .. 1,191 8 0 

10,620 6 0 

To Proportionate Share in General 
Expenditure . . . . . . . . 3,000 0 0 

Total . . 14,749 3 10 


STATEMENT No. 3. 

1931. Oriental Publication 

From a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal of 

Historical 

Dr. 

To Cash Exfbnditubb. 

Rs. As. P. 

Pnntmg . . . . . . . , . . 3,939 7 6 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet . . . . 383 14 3 


Total 


4,323 0 9 
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STATEMENT No. 2. 

Fond, No. /, in Acccwnt with A.8.B. 1931 . 

cation of Oriental Works and Works of Instruction in Eastern Languages 
Works hitherto unpublished (Rs, 250). 


Cr. 

By Gash Receipts. 


Annual Grant 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P, 

9,000 0 0 
5,749 3 10 


Total .. 14.749 3 10 


STATEMENT No. 3. 

Fund, No. 2, in Account with A.S.B. 1931. 

Rs. 250 for the publication of Arabic and Persian Works of 
Interest . 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account 

By Cash Receipts. 
Annual Grant for 193L32 


Rs. As. P. 
1,323 6 9 

3,000 0 0 


Total 


4,323 5 9 
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STATEMENT No. 4. 

1931. Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund 

Trom an annual grant of Bd. 3^200 made by the Government of Bengal 

by the Safety ; and Bs. 3,600 from me 


Dr. 

To CASa BxMiin)l!rtmi!5. 


Pension 

printing 

Allowance 

To Proportionate Share in Gfeneral 
Expenditure . . . , *4 

To Balance ea per Balance Sheet . « 


Rst An. P* Ba. As. P. 

130 0 0 
5,837 9 0 
3,000 0 0 

— 8,947 9 0 

2,000 0 0 
13,869 4 3 


Totai. 24,816 13 3 


STATEMENT No. 5, ^ 

1931. Arabic and Perrian Manuscripts 

^From an annual grant of Bs. 6,000 made by the Government of India for 
by the Society ; for the purchase of further Manuscripts, 
* Manuscripts foimd in 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Account 


Bs. As. F« Bs. As. P. 

.. 251 13 a 


To Cask 

Manuscripts Purchase . . . , 799 0 0 

Binding 200 8 0 


To Proportionate Share in OenerOl 
Expenditure «* m ^ 

To lialanee as delaxice Sh«fet f* 

Toui!4n ^ • # 


999 8 0 

2,500 0 0 
1, 242, 10 9 

I Iji lj liliii J .iil 

&,ooo 0 0 
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STATEMENT No. 4. 

Acanmi, in Account u)ithA.8.B. 1931. 

for the publication 6t the Oatologne of Saaakrit Manuseripts acquired 
same Government for Beseatoh work. 

Cr. 

A$t P. Bft. As* P» 

By Balance Irom last Account e. .. 18,016 13 3 

Bt Cash 

Annual Orant Besearch Work, 1931-32 3,600 0 0 

„ „ n Cataloguing, 1931-32 3,200 0 0 

6*800 0 O' 

ToTkh .. 24,816 13 3 


STATEMENT N^- 5. 

Fund Acoow^t Acc<nmt vM A.8.B. 1931 . 

the oataloguing and binding of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts, acquired 
and for the pr^aration of notices of Arabic and Persian 
various Libraries in India. 

Qt. 

Bt Cash Rbohiris. 

Bb. As. B. Be. As. P. 
Oovenuttent AUOtranoe for 193142 .. • .. 3,000 0 O' 


ToeAt 


6,000 0 0 
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STATEMENT No. 6. 

1931. Barclay Memorial 

From a sum of Rs. 500 odd given in 1890 by the Surgeon 

encouragement of Medical 

Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure . 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

62 6 4 

75 15 4 

1167 1 0 
52 8 4 

419 9 4 

Total .. 557 15 0 


STATEMENT No. 7. 

1931. Servants Pension Fund 

Founded in 1870 as the Piddington Pension Fund 

Dr. 

t 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

311 16 5 

269 12 5 

1,310 15 0 
100 4 8 

1,411 3 8 

Total .. 1,992 15 6 


Purchase of Investments 
To Depreciation of Investments revalued 
on3M2.31 .. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Rs. 2,000, 3i% G.P.N. i 
Rs. 500, 3i% G.P.N. } 
Accumulated Cash Balance 


Purchase of Investments . . 

To Depreciation of Investments revalued 
01131-12-31 .. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Rs. 400, 3i% G.P.N., 1864-55 ) 

„ 100, „ „ 1900-01 ( 

„ 100, „ „ 1865 t *• 

„ 100, „ „ 1854-55) 

Accumulated Cash Balance 
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STATEMENT No. 6. 

Fund AccounU Aa^ount with A.8.B, 

General, for the foundation of a medal for the 

and Biological Science. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account 


Re. As. P. 


By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realized for the year 
Purchase of Investments credited at cost 


Total 


STATEMENT No. 7. 

Account 9 in Account with A.8.B. 
with Rs. 500 odd from the Piddington Fund. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account 


By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realized for the year 
Purchase of Investments credited at cost 


1931. 


Rs. As. P. 
475 4 8 


20 4 0 

62 6 4 


567 16 0 


1931. 


Rs. As. V. 

1,603 5 1 


77 11 0 

311 15 5 


Total 


1,992 16 6 
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STATEMENT No. 8. 

1931. Amandale Memorial Fund 

From donations by subscription. 

Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Hs. As. P. Ks. As. P. 

128 12 0 
623 14 11 

752 10 11 

429 8 11 

2,097 8 0 
26 12 11 

2,070 11 1 

Total .. 3,252 14 11 


STATEMENT No. 9. 

1931. Permanent Library Endowment 

From gifts received, 

Dr. 

• To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As, P. Hs. As. P. 

623 14 11 

1,309 8 11 

6,292 8 0 
282 13 6 

1 .6,676 6 6 

Total . , 8,608 '13 ^ 


Purchase of Investments . . 

To Depreciation of Investments revalued 
on3M2.31 .. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Rs. 11,000, 3i% aP.N. I 
Rs. 1,000, 3J% G.P.If. I 
Accumulated Cash Balance 


Cost of a Medal 

Purchase of Investments . . 

To Depreciation of Investments revalued 
on 31-12-31 .. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Rs. 3,000, 3J% G.P.N. 1 
Rs. 1,000, ^% G.P.N, f 
Less Cash Advance 



Receipts and DiebureemerUs^ 

STATEMENT No. 8. 

AccotmU Account with A.S.B. 

started iii 1020. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account 


Rs. Ajb. P. 


By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realized for the year 
Purchase of Investments credited at cost 


Total 


STATEMENT No. 9. 

Fund Account, in Account with A.8.B. 

started iu 1020. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account 


Es. As. P. 


By Cash Receipts. 

Interest realized for the year 
Purchase of Investments credited at cost 


ci 


I93L 


Rs. As. P. 
2,524 8 0 

104 8 0 
623 14 11 


3,252 14 11 


1931. 


Rs. As. p: 
7,501 10 5 

383 4 0 

623 14 11 


Total 


8,608 13 4 
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STATEMENT No. 10. 

1931. Sir William Jones Memorial 

From a sum gifted for the purpose in 


Dr. 

To Cash Expendituhe. 



Rs. 

As. P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Cost of a Medal 



186 

4 

0 

To Depreciation of Investments revalued 






on 31-12-31 .. 



330 

0 

0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 






Rs. 3,000, 3J% G.P.N. 

1,673 

2 0 




Accumulated Cash Balance 

112 

2 0 







1,686 

4 

0 

Total 

, , 


2,201 

8 

0 


STATEMENT No. 11. 

1931. Joy Gohind Law Memorial 

, From a donation for the purpose 


Dr. 


To Depreciation of Investments revalued 
on 31-12-31 . . 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Rs. 3,000, 3i% a.P.N. 

Less Cash Advanoe 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 


330 0 0 

1,673 2 0 
108 12 0 

1,464 , 0 0 


Total 


1,794 6 0 
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STATEMENT No. 10. 

Fund Account, in Account with A.8.B. 

1926, by Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account 


Rs. As. P. 


By Cash Rec®ipt8. 
Interest realized for the year 


Total 


STATEMENT No. 11. 

Fund Account^ in Account with A.8.B. 

by Dr. Satya Chum Law, 1929. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account 


Rs. As. P. 


By Cash Receipts. 
Interest realized for the year 


1931 . 

Rs. As. P. 
2,097 1 0 

104 7 0 

2,201 8 0 


mi. 

Rs. As. P. 
1,690 2 0 

104 4 0 


Total 


1,794 6 0 
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STATEMENT No. 12. 

1931. Akbamama Reprint 

From a sum sot apart in 1923 for 


Dr. 


Rs,. As. P. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet . . 7,7()4 10 8 

Total .. 7,764 10 8 


STATEMENT No. 13. 

1931. Building Fund 

From a sum of Rs. 40,000 given by the (Government of India 

proceeds of a portion 


Dr. 


Hs As. P. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet . , . . 11,124 4 6 

Total .. 11,124 4 6 


STATEMENT No. 14. 

1931. Calcutta Science Congress Prize 


Dr. 


To Depreciation of Investments revalued 
on 31-12-31 .. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Rs. 3,000, 3t% G.P.N. 

Accumulated Cash Balance 


Rs. As. V, Rs. As. P. 


330 0 0 

1,673 2 0 
265 3 7 

1,828 6 7 

t. 


Totai. 


2,168 r> 7 



Receipts and Disbursements, 


ov 


STATEMENT No. 12. 

Account, in Account with A.8.B. 1931. 

the reprint of the Akbamama in England. 


Cr. 


Rs. As. P. 

Hy Balance from last A<-count . . . . 7,764 10 8 

Total .. 7,764 10 8 


STATEMENT No, 13. 

Account^ in Accouni wiih AM-B, 1931. 

towards the rebuilding of the Society’s premises, and from the sale 
of the Society’s land. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account . . . . 11,124 4 6 

Total . . 11,124 4 6 


STATEMENT No. 14. 

Fund Account^ in Account with A,S.B. 1931. 

Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account 

By Cash Reoisipts. 

Interest realized for the year 


2,158 6 7 


Rs. As. P. 
2,054 1 7 

104 4 0 


Total 
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STATEMENT No. 15. 

1931. Dr. Bruhl Memorial 

From a sum gifted for the purpose by 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 


Cost of a Photograph 
To Depreciation of Investments revalued 
on 31-12-31 .. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Rs. 1,000, Zi% G.P.N. . . 
Accumulated Cash Balance 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P* 
6 0 0 

110 0 0 

624 6 0 
277 8 0 

801 14 0 


Total .. 917 14 0 


STATEMENT No. 16. 

1931. Building Repair 

Dr. ( 

Rs. As. P. 

To Balance an per Balance Sheet . . . . 4,000 0 0 

Total . . 4,000 0 0 


STATEMENT No. 17. 

1931. Catalogue of Scientific Serial PtA- 

Dr. 

Rs. As. P. 

To Transfer to the Publication Fund Account . . 415 0 0 


Totaj, 


415 0 0 



Receipts and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No. 15. 

Fund AccounU in Account with A.8.B. 1931 . 

the Briihl Farewell Committee, 1929. 



Cr. 


4 

Rb. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account 

.. 

883 4 0 

By Cash Ebosifts. 


Interest realized for the year 

• . 

34 10 0 


Total* 

917 14 0 

STATEMENT No. 16. 



Fund Account f in Account with A.8.B. 

1931. 

9 

Cr. 

Rs. A-. P. 

By Balance from last Account 
By Transfer from the A.S.B. 

.. 

2,000 0 0 

2,000 0 0 


Total 

4,000 0 0 

STATEMENT No. 17. 



lications, Calcutta, in Account wUh A.S.B. 

1931. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account 

• 

Total 

415 0 0 

416 0 0 
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STATEMENT No. 18. 

1931. International Catalogue of Scien- 

Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P, 

Salaries . . . . . . . . 50 U 0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet . . . . 4,374 7 8 

Total . . 4,424 7 8 

STATEMENT No. 19. 

1931. Current Deposit Account, Chartered Bank of 

From a sum set aside to pay for the 

Dr. 


Rs. As. P. Ks. As. P. 


To Balance from last Accoimt 

To Interest on Deposit, London 
To Exchange difference 

4,272 0 3 

84 11 0 

0 9 3 

85 4 3 


Total . . 4,357 4 6 

STATEMENT No. 20. 


1931. 

Provident Fund Ac- 


From contributions by the 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P, Rs. As. P. 

To Depreciation of Investments revalued 
on 31-12-31 . . . . . . . . 225 0 0 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet — 

Rs. 5,000, ^% G.P.N. . . 4,526 0 0 

Accumulated Cash Balance . . 3,729 11 0 

8,254 11 0 


Total 


8,479 11 0 



Receipts and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No. 18. 

tific Literature^ in Acj^ount with A.8.B. 

Cr. 


By Balance from last Account 


Total 


STATEMENT No. 19. 

India, Australia and China, London. 

printing of the Kashmiri Dictionary. 


Cr. 

By Cash Receipts. 

^ Rs. As. P. 

Printing C/harges 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet 


f 

STATEMENT No. 20. 


Total 


county in Account with A.8.B. 

Society and its Staff. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Account 

By Cash Receipts. 

Staff Contribution for the year . . 655 5 0 

A.S.B. Contribution for the year . . 655 5 0 

Interest on Investments realized during 
the year . . . . • . 198 1 0 


By interest realized for 1930, from the 
Imperial Bank of India . . 


1931. 


Rs. As. P. 
4,424 7 8 


4,424 7 8 


1931. 


Rs. As. P. 

826 0 0 
3,531 4 6 

4,357 4 6 


1931. 


Rs. As. »P. 
6,872 12 0 


1,508 11 0 

98 4 0 


Total 


8,479 11 0 
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STATEMENT No. 21. 

1931. Advcffices 


Dr. 


Bs. As. P. 


To Balance from last Account 

250 

0 

0 

To Cash Expenditube. 




Advances 

510 

0 

0 

Total 

760 

0 

0 


STATEMENT No. 22. 

1931. Personal 


Dr. 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

To Balance from last Account 4,414 12 9 

To Advances .. .. .. .. 1,513 15 9 

To Asiatic Society’s Subscriptions, etc. 15,449 0 0 
To Subscriptions to Journal and Pro- 
ceedings and from Book Sales, etc., 
from Publication Fund . . . . 5,567 1 3 

‘ 21,016 1 3 


Total 


26,944 13 9 



Receipts and DifXmrsements. 


oxi 


STATEMENT No. 21. 
AccounU in Account with A.8.B. 


Cr. 


By Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Total 


statement No. 22. 
Account. 


Cr. 


By Cash Keeoipts during the year 
By Bad Debts written off, A.S.B. 
By Books returned, etc. 


Rs. As. P. 

1,285 3 0 
197 8 0 


By 

Outstandiu«i?. 

Amount duo 

Amount due 

to 

the Society. 

by 

the Society, 


Ks. 

As, 

r. 

Rs 

As. 

P. 

Mombors 

4305 

5 

0 

496 

15 

6 

Subscribors 



72 

0 

0 

Bill Collect or’s 





0 


Deposit 



. 

270 

0 

Mibcellancous 

i,e»i 

5 


806 

4 

6 


533(i 

10 

9 

1.147 

4 

0 


By Balance . 


1931, 


Rs. As. P. 
760 0 0 

760 0 0 


193L 

Rs. As. P. 
20,672 12 0 

1,482 11 0 


4,780 6 9 


Totai. 


26,944 13 9 
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STATEMENT No. 23. 

193 L Publication Fund 

From sale proceeds 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 


Printing 

To Proportionate Share in General 
Expenditure . . 

To Publications of the A.S.B. 

To Books returned, etc. 

To Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

826 0 0 


2,600 0 0 
5,567 1 3 

197 8 0 

8,264 9 3 

3,535 10 9 


Total . . 12,626 4 0 


STATEMENT No. 24. 

1931. (/) Investment Account 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Account 

To deposits of Contributions, during the year 

To Interest realized for the year 1930 . . 


Rs. As. P. 

1,872 12 0 
1,411 11 0 

98 4 0 


Total 


3,382 11 0 



Receipts and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No. 23. 
Account 9 in Account with A.8.B. 

of publications. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Account 


Rs. As. P. 


By Cash Receipts. 


Cash Sales of Publications . . 


By Personal Account. 


Credit Sales of Publications, etc. 
Subscriptions to Journal and Proceedings 
Institutional Members’ Subscriptions . . 
Miscellaneous 


3,940 6 3 
1,452 0 0 
96 0 0 
78 11 0 


By Transfer. 

By Interest on Fixed Deposit, London 
By Exchange difference 
By Transfer ol‘*accumulated balance from 
the Account of the Catalogue of Scien- 
tific Serial Publications, Calcutta 


84 11 0 
0 9 3 

415 0 0 


Total 


STATEMENT No. 24. 

(Savings Bank Deposit, Imperied Bank of India). 


Cr. 

By Cash Receipts. 


By withdrawal of deposits for Staflf Advance 
By Balance as per Balance Sheet 


1931. 


Rs, As. P. 
6,156 6 9 


402 7 9 


5,567 1 3 


500 4 3 
12,626 4 0 


I9iL 


Rs. As. P. 

510 0 0 
2,872 11 0 


Total 


3,382 11 0 
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STATEMENT No. 25. 

193U (2) Investment Account 



Rs. A 9 . P. 

To Balance from last Account . . . . 37,863 14 9 

To Cash Expbnditubb. 

Fixed Deposits . . . . . . 30,543 9 0 

Total . . 68,397 7 9 


STATEMENT No. 26. 

1931 . (3) Investment Account 


Dr. 

To Cash ExPBBX>iTUXtB. 
Purchase of Treasury Bills . , 


Es. As. P. 
67,064 1 0 


Total 


67,064 1 0 



Receipts arid DiabursemerUs. 
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STATEMENT No- 25. 

{Fixed Deposit with CerUral Bank of India), 


Cr. 

By Cash Bbobifts. 


Withdrawal of Deposits 
By Balance as per Balance Sheet 


Totai. 


STATEMENT No. 26. 

{Oovemmmt of India Trmaury Bitta). 

Cr. 

By Cash Bbcbipts. 

Treasury Bills realised on Maturity 
By Qalance as per Balance Sheet 


1931. 


Bs. As. P 
62,371 9 6 
6.026 U 3 


68,397 7 9 


1931. 


Rs. As. P. 

32,601 9 0 

24,662 8 0 


Total 


67,064 I 0 
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STATEMENT No. 27. 
Account (Government Securities). 


Cr. 

By Doprociation on Investments revalued on Slst Decem- 
ber, 1931 

By Balance as per Balance Sheet 

Total 


1931. 


Rs. As. P. 

35,130 4 7 
1,70,230 10 0 

2,05,300 14 7 
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STATEMENT No. 28. 

1931. Cadi 

For the year to 31st 


Dr. 

To Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Balance from last Account . . . . . . 2»552 1 1 8 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . . . . 33,756 9 9 

Oriental Publication Fund No, 1 Account 9,000 0 0 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 Account 3,000 0 0 
Sanskrit Manuscripts Fimd Account . . 6,800 0 0 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fimd 
Account . . . . . . 5,000 0 0 

Barclay Memorial Fund Account . , 20 4 0 

Servants’ Pension Fund Account .. 77 11 0 

Annandale Memorial Fund Account .. 104 8 0 

Permanent Library Endowment Fund 
Account . . . . . . 383 4 0 

Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Account 104 7 0 

Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund Account 104 4 0 

Calcutta Science Congress Prize Fund 
Account . . . . . . 104 4 0 

Br. Brtihl Memorial Fund Account . . 34 10 0 

Deposit Account, Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia, and China . . 826 0 

Provident Fund Account .. .. 1,608 11 0 4 

Savings Bank Deposit Account, Imperial 
Bank of India . . . . 510 0 0 

Personal Account .. .. 20,672 12 0 

Publication Fund Account . . . . 402 7 9 

Fixed Deposit, Central Bonk of India, * 

Account . . . . . . 62,371 9 6 

Government Treasury Bills Account . . 32,601 9 0 


Totai. 


1,77,282 16 C 
1,79,836 10 8 



Beceijas and Diabursements, 
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STATEMENT No. 28. 

Account. 1931. 

December, 1931. 


Cr. 

By Rs. As, P. Rs. As. P. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal .. .. 61,214 14 3 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 Account 10,620 6 0 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 Account 3,939 7 6 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account . . 8,947 9 0 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund 

Account . . . * . . 999 8 0 

Barclay Memorial Fund Account . . 62 6 4 

Servants’ Pension Fund Account .. 311 15 5 

Annandale Memorial Fund Account .. 752 10 11 

Permanents Library Endowment Fund 
Account .. .. 623 14 11 

Sir William Jones Memorial Fund Account 186 4 0 

Dr. Bruhl Memorial Fimd Account . . 6 0 0 

International Catalogue of Scientific 

Literature Account . . . . 50 0 0 

Advances Account . . . . 510 0 0 

Savings Bank Deposit Account, Imperial 

Bank of India .. .. 1,411 II 0 

Personal Accqimt . . . . 1,513 16 9 

Publication Fund Accoimt . . . . 826 0 0 

Fixed Deposit, Central Bonk of India, 

Account . . . , . , 30,543 9 0 

Government Treasury Bill Account . . 57,064 I 0 

1,69,684 5 1 

Balance . . • , , . . . . 10,251 5 7 


Total 


1,79,836 10 8 
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STATEMENT No. 29. 

1931. Balance 

As at 31st 

LIABILITIES. 

Ks. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal .. .. 1,57,960 10 11 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 2 Account 383 14 3 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund Account . . 13,869 4 3 

Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund 
Accoiuit . . . . . 1,248 10 9 

Barclay Memorial Fund Account . . 419 9 4 

Servants’ Pension Fund Account .. 1,411 3 8 

Annandale Memorial Fund Account . . 2,070 1 1 1 

Permanent Library Endowment Fund 
Account . . . . . . 6,575 5 6 

SirWilliam Jones Memorial Fund Account 1,685 4 0 

Joy Gobind Law Memorial Fund Account 1,464 6 0 

Akbarnama Reprint Account , , 7,764 10 8 

Building Fund Account .. 11,124 4 6 

Calcutta Science Congress Prize Fund 
Account . . . . . . 1,828 5 7 

Dr. Bruhl Memorial Fund Account . . 801 14 0 

Building Repair Fimd Account . . 4,000 0 0 

International Catalogue of Scientific Li- 
terature Account . . . . 4,374 7 8 

Provident Fund Account .. 8,254 11 0 

Publication Fund Account . . . . 3,535 10 9 

2,28,772 15 11 

Total .. 2,28,772 15 11 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet 
aiiM the appended detailed accounts with the 
Books and Vouchers presented to us and certify 
that they are m accordance therewith, and set 
forth correctly the position of the Society as at 
31 st December, 1931 

Prick, Waterhouse, Peat & Co., 

Calcutta, Auditors, 

January 30th, 1932 Chartered Accountants. 



Receipts and Disbursements. 
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STATEMENT No. 29. 

Sheet 1931. 

December, 1931. , 


ASSETS. 


Oriental Publication Fund No. 1 Account 
Personal Account 
Advances Account 

Investment Account 

Savings Bank Deposit Account, Imperial 
Bank of India 

Current Deposit Account, Chartered 
Bank, London 

Fixed Deposit Account, Central Bank 
of India, Calcutta 

Government Treasury Bills Account . . 
Cash and Bank Balances 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P, 


6,749 3 10 
4,789 6 9 
760 0 0 

11,298 10 7 

1,70,230 10 0 

2,872 11 0 


3,531 4 6 

6,025 14 3 
24,562 8 0 


34,119 10 9 
10,251 5 7 


Total .. 2,28,772 15 11 


James Inscb, 

Honwrary Treasurer. 





[APPENDIX IV.] 

• Abstract Proceedings Oonncil, 1931. 

(Rule 48 {.) 

Annual Meeting — 

Letter from the Private Secretary to H.E. the Governor of Bengal 
intimating that Hie Excellency has consented to preside over the 
Society’s Annual Meeting to be held on the let Monday of February, 
1931. Record. 

No. 1. 26-1-31. 

Amiiial Report. Approved. 

No. 19. 26-1-31. 

Annual Meeting, 1931. Arrangements approved. 

No. 20. 26-1-31. 

Letter from the Private Secretary to H.E. the Governor of Bengal 
intimating acceptance by H.E. to invitation to preside over the 
Society’s Annual Meeting to be held in February, 1932. Record. 

No. 1. 23-12-31. 


Akohives — 4 

Memorandum regarding the archives of the Society. Work as 
outlined in the memorandum is to be considered important and 
should be continued. 

No. 5. 28-9-31. 

« 

Bibliotbeca Inoica — 

Request from the Pan jab University to be permitted to reprint 
certain portion of an Arabic work by Tabrisi published in the Bibliotheca 
Indies. Grant. Usual acknowledgment to be made. 

No. 3. 27-4-31. 


Notice in the Catalogue of Messrs. Bernard Quaritch, Ltd., London, 
offering for sale of almost complete set of the ^Bibliotheca Indica. 
Record. 

No. 1. 27.7-3J. 


Letter from Sir Jadunath Sirkar suggesting the publication of certain 
works in the Bibliotheca Indica. The Council’s thanks to be conveyed 
to Sir Jadunath. Intimation to be added that on account of present 
hnanoial conditions the question will be re-considered next year, and 
that the Index to the Akbamama will be undertaken by Pro f. 
Mahfuz-ul-Haq. The latter’s offer to complete the Index to be accepted 
with thanks. ^ ^ 

No. 7. 28-9-31. 


Report of completion of Dr. M. Hidayat Hosain’s edition of the 
Persian text of the Ma’asir-i-Rahimi in the Bibliotheca Indica. The 
Council’s oongratulations to be conveyed to Dr. Hidayat Hosain. 

No. 4. 30-11-31. 
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Report completion of Prof. Dr. W. Calaiid’s English translation of 
the Pancavimsa Brahmana in the Bibliotheca Indica. Record. 

No. o. 30-11-31. 

Letter of appreciation from Prof. Dr. W. Caland regarding the 
issue of Pancavimsa Brahmana. Record. 

No. 6. 30-11-31. 


Buii-ding — 

Finance Committee No. 4 (d) of 26-11-31. Building Repairs. Re- 
commendation : Building repairs to be taken in hand at once. Accept 
estimates from Martin & Co., question of partial or complete repair 
to Malthoid covering to be decided after receipt of advice from super- 
\dsor. In the event of replacement of beams proving necessary, esti- 
mates to be called for, also estimates for any additional item suggested 
m the course of the work to be called for. Council order : Accept. 

No. 17. 30-11-31. 

Letter from Messrs. M. C. Boso Brothers asking to be allowed 
to quote for repairs to the Society’s buildings. No action. 

No. 28. 30-11-31. 

Finance Committee No. 4(1) of 10-12-31. Society's contribution to 
the Building Repair Fund Account as per estimate^. Recommenda- 
tion : That the new budget for 1932 include a sum of Rs. 2,000 
under this head, not to be spent on the current repairs. That the 
present repairs be paid for from Rs, 4,000 accumulated in the Builduig 
Repair Fund Account during 1930 and 1931 and that in view of the 

present exceptional financial condition the balance due drawm from 

the balance standing to the credit of the Building Fund Account. 
Council order : Accept. 

No. 9. 23-12-31. 

Report progress Building Repairs. Report uoteil. Unsafe rafters 
to be replaced by steel girders wherever necessa/y. Total cost to be 
met from Rs. 4,000 standing to the credit of the Building Repair Fund 
Accoimt, balance from the assets in the Building Fund Account. The 
1932 budget allowance of Rs. 2.000 for the Building Repair Fimd 
not to be used fur these payments. 

No. 3. 23-12-31. 


Coins — 


Letter from the Director-General of Archaeology in India concerning 
the Society’s Coin Cabinet. Reply approved. 

No. (). 30-3-31. 


Committees — 

Constitution of the Standing Committees of the Society for 1931-32. 
The Standing Committees, 1931-32, to be constituted as follows: — 

Finance Committee — 

President 

Treasurer > Ex -officio. 

Gen. Secretary ' 

MM. H. P. Shastri. 

Mr. J. C. Mitra, 

Mr. James Insch. 
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Library Committee — 

President ^ 

Treasurer > Lx -officio, 

den. Secretary ' 

Phil. Secretary. 

Jt. Phil. Secretary. 

Nat. Hist. Bio. Secretary. 

Nat. Hist. Sci. Secretary. 

Anthropological Secretary. 

Medical Secretary. 

Library Secretary, 

Sir C. C. (Ihose. 

PubI ication Committee — 
l^resident j 

Treasurer > Ex-offivio. 

den. Secretary 5 
Phil. Secretary. 

Jt. Phil. Secretary. 

Nat. Hist. Bio. Secretary. 

Nat. Hist. Sci. Secretary. 

Anthropological Secretary. 

Medical Secretary. 

Library Secretary. 

Dr. U. N, Brahinachari. 

No. 5. 23-2.3L 

Con DOL.KN ci: — 

Notice of decease of Lt.-Col. Auguste Bonifacy. Send letter of 
«*ondolence, a,|^d announce in next General Meeting. 

No. 2. 29*6.31. 

Death of Pt. Lakshinaii Shastri Dravid. Send letter of condolence 
and announce in next General Meeting. 

No. 3. 29*6*31. 

Report death of two relations of the Society and local press notices 
ndatmg thereto. Record, with an expression of the Council's regrets. 

No. 8. 30-11-31. 

Letter from Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell regarding the death of Mrs. Sewell. 
Record, with an expression of the Coimcirs regrets. 

No. 9. 30-11-31. 

Report death of MM. Haraprasad Shastri (Circular Nt>. 107), and 
press notices regarding it. Unanimously resolvcnl 

That the Council jilacea on record its love and respect for the late 
Mahamahopadhaya Haraprasad Shastri, its sense of irreparable loss 
to the scholarly world in general and the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in particular caused by his departure, and its heartfelt coiidolence.s 
with the family of the deceased scholar in their bereavement ; 

That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the family ; 

That the next General Meeting of the Society be devoted to the 
commemoration of the great scholar; 

And that the Council do consider what suitable stejis may be taken 
to perpetuate his niemoi’y. 

Also resolved that the tlenoral Secretary do look up the precedents 
of memorials to deceased distinguished Members instituted by the 
Society and (romnumicate these to a Sub-Committoe to be suggested 
by -the President and to be charged with the taking of steps to institute 
a suitable memorial to the memory of the late MM. H. P. Shastri. 
No. 10. 30*11*31. 
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Congratulations and Thanks — 

Letter of thanks from the President, Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, for the Society’s donation for the proposed 
Patrick Manson House. Record. 

No. 2. 26.1-31. 

Letter of thanks from the 18th Indian Science Congress, Nagpur. 
Record. 

No. 3. 26-1-31. 

Presentation to the Society of a copy of Memoirs, Indian Medical 
Research, by its author, Lt.-Col. R. l^owles. The Council’s thanks 
to l>e conveyed to Lt.-Col, Knowles, and the Council’s congratulations 
to the author. 

No. 5. 26-1-31. 

The President expressed his thanks to the outgoing members of 
Council for their services rendered to the Society and for their valued 
support of himself as President and Chairman of the meetings of 
Council. 

No. 23. 26-1-31. 

Signature signifying acceptance of the election to Council by the 
Council Members. Record. Vote of thanks to be sent to the outgoing 
members. 

No. 1. 23-2-31. 

Letter of thanks from Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi for his election 
as an Honorary Fellow of the Society. Record. 

No. 1. .30-3-31. 

Letter of thanks from Sir C. V. Raman for the * congratulations 
addressed to him by the Society. Record. 

No. 2. 30-3-31. 

Letter of thanks from Messrs. B. De and A. W. Young for the vote 
of thanks addressed to them by the Council fot the services rendered 
by them as members of Council. Record. 

No. 3. 30-3.31. 

Letter of thanks from Col. Chopra for his election as an Ordinary 
Fellow of the Society. Record, 

No. 4. 30-3-31. 

Presentation to the Society by Mr. James Insoh of the New English 
Dictionary, twelve volumes. On proposal of Sir C. C. Ohose a hearty 
vote of thanks to be communicated to the generous donor. 

No. 14. 30-3 3 1 . 


Letter of thanks from Mr. James Insoh. 
No. 1. 


Record. 


27-4-31. 


Letter of thanks from the Indian Historical Records Commission 
for the loan of exhibits by the Society. Record. 

No. 2. 27-4-31. 

Congratulatory letter to MM. H. P. Shastri from Lord Lytton in 
connection with the issue of the Sixth Volume of Catalogue of the 
Society’s Sanskrit Manuscripts. Record. 

No. 4. 29-6-31. 

Presentation of a MS. copy of the Arabic Version of Euclid by 
Mr. James Insch. Colrdial thanks to the donor. 

No. 14. 


29-6-31. 
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Keport regarding presentation of the Society at the forthcoming 
centenary celebration of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in London. Record. The Council’s thanks to be conveyed 
to the Members of the Committee. 

No. 2. 27-7.31. 

Letter of thanks from Dr. S. W. Kemp for the award to him of the 
Barclay Memorial Medal. Record. 

No. 2. 31-8-31. 

Letter from the Consul-General for the Netherlands at Calcutta 
thanking the Society on behalf of the Governor- General of the Dutch 
East Indies for the help and assistance given to Prof. Van Kan. 
Record. 

No. 3. 31-8-31. 

Letter from Dr. Brahmachari regarding his discovery of the omission 
of an early President of the Society in the Society’s succession list of 
Presidents. Record with thanks. 

No. 2. 28-9-31. 

Letter of thanks to the Society from the President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, London. Record. 

No. 2. 30-11-31. 

Report of completion of Dr. M. Hidayat Hosain’s edition of the 
Persian text of the Ma’asir-i-Rahimi in the Bibliotheca Indies. The 
Councirs congratulations to be conveyed to Dr. Hidayat Hosain. 

No. 4. 30-11-31. 

Letters frofn Dr. U. N. Brahmachari offering to the Society a series 
of photographic reproductions of the Society’s past President. 
Proposed by Sir C. C. Ghose and unanimously resolved that the gut 
be accepted ; that the Council’s grateful thanks be conveyed to the 
donor, and that the photographs be suitably hung in the Society s 
building after consultation with Mr. Percy Brown. 

No. 7. • 3011-31. 


Council — 

Letter from the Hon’ble Mr. B. B. Ghose intimating acceptance 
of his candidature for Council Membership, 1931-32. Record with 
satisfaction. 

No. 4. 26-1-31. 

Signature signifying acceptance of the election to Council by the 
Council Members* Record. Vote of thanks to be sent to the outgoing 
members. ’ 

No. 1. 23-2-31. 

Absence of Col. Knowles, Medical Secretary. Leave of absence for 
six months. 

No. 16. 27-4-31. 


Vacancy Council. 
No. 7. 


Vacancy not to be filled up for the moment. 

27-4-31. 


Absence of Treasurer from Calcutta. Resolved : That the General 
Secretary (Mr. Johan van Manen) be authorized to officiate as Honorary 
Taeasurer to the Society during the absence of the Honorary Treasi^er» 
Mr. K. C. Mahindra, from Tuesday, the 26th May, 1931, until notifica- 
tion of the latter’s rotum to Calcutta and resumption of office. 

No. 9. 26-6-31. 
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Absence of the General Secretary from Calcutta. The 'General 
Secretary to arrange absence on leave with the President or his sub- 
stitute. 

No. 13. 31-8-31. 

Absence of the President from India for urgent private reasons. 
On the proposal of Sir C. C. Ghoso, seconded by Dr. Brahmachari, 
unanimously resolved to express the Council’s deep sympathy with 
Col. Sewell in the present circumstances, its great appreciation of his 
valuable services rendered to the Society during the term of office as 
President, and^ita hopes for his speedy return to India under happier 
conditions. Further resolved that during Col. Sewell’s absence for 
the remainderlof the year, in application of Rule 47 the Society’s senior 
Vice-President do officiate for Col. Sewell. 

No. 14. 31-8-31. 

Report President’s dt'parture from Calcutta on 21-9-31 on his way to 
Europe, the senior Vice-President’s officiating for him from that date. 
Record. 

No. 1. 28-9-31. 

Fixing the date of next Council and Committee Meetings. No 
Council and Committee Meetings during October. The question of 
holding Council and Committee Meetings during the recess months 
to be brought up m next Council meeting. 

No. 8. 28-9-31. 

Fixing dates for the next (December) Council and Committee 
Meetings. The date to lie provisionally fixed for the 2l8t of December, 
but the General Secretary to decide filially in consultation with the 
President if jiublic functions later on render this provisional date 
unsuitable. 

No. 12. 30-11-31. 

The question of holding Council and Committee Meetings during 
the recess months, September and October. (Deferred from the Oiuneil 
Meeting of 28-9-31.) Hold over. <1 

No. 14. 30-11-31. 

Finance Committee No. 9 of 25-11-31. .A-bsence of the Honorary 
Treasurer from Calcutta for the next four months and his resignation 
of the office. Recommendation : That in case the Honorary Treasurer’s 
resignation be accepted by the Council Mr. James Tnsch be appointed 
in his stead as Honorary Treasurer to the Society for the remainder of 
the year. Unanimously resolved to record the hearty thanks of the 
Committee to Mr. K. C. Mahindra for his valuable servnees rendered to 
the Society as its Honorary Treasurer together with the Committee’s 
Jiest wishes for a happy holiday and safe return to India. Council 
order : Accept. 

No. 17. 30-11-31. 

Absence of the Honorary Treasurer from Calcutta. Mr. Mahindra’s 
resignation to be accepted with an expression of the very cordial 
thanks of the Council to the vacating Honorary Treasurer for the 
valuable services rendered by him to the Society during his tenure of 
office. Mr. James Insch to be Honorary Treasurer during the remainder 
of the Society’s year. The General Secretary to officiate as Treasurer 
until Mr. Insch’s assumption of office. 

No. 18. 30-11-31. 

Informal consideration composition of Council for 1932-33. After 
discussion the following list of candidates for nomination for next 
year’s Council was placed before the meeting for consideration : — 
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President 

Vice-President 


General Secretary 

Treasurer 

Phil. Secretary 

tTt. Phil. Secretary 

Nat. Hist. Secretary (Biolo- 

gy)- . 

Nat. Hist. Secretary (Phys. 
Science). 

Anthropological Secretary . . 
MtMlical Secretary 
Library Secretary 
Member of Council 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose. 
Lt.-Col. R. B. S. Sewell. 

Dr. L. L. Fermor. 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee. 

Lt.-Col. R. Knowles. 

Mr. Johan van Manen. 

Mr. James Insch. 

Mr. C. W. Giirner. 

Dr. M. Hidayat Hosain. 

Dr. Baini Prashad. 

Dr. W. A. Jenkins. 

Rev. P. O. Bodding. 

Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. 

Dr. B. S. Guha. 

Sir J. C. Coyajee. 

Mr. M. Mahfuz-ul Haq. 

Sir David Ezra. 

Mr. L. R. Fawcus. 

Mr. Percy Brown. 


Resolved : That the General Secretary do print and circulate to 
the meinber.s of the Council the list of the Council as at present 
constituted, togc'thor ^^l1h the new list placed before the meeting, and 
provided uith a blank column for additional names; that those lists 
“hall be returned to the General Secretary within a week of date of 
issue, that a list be compiled of the candidates finally proposed and be 
placed before the next Council Meeting to be voted upon. 

No. 26. ■ 30-11-31. 


The questiSn of holding a Special Council Meeting in January, 1932, 
and fixing the elate thereof. Provisionally to be fix'ed for January 16th. 
No. 6. 23.l'2.31. 


Council nomination, 1931-32. The General Secretary reported that 
14 Council Membe|^ had returned the list of candidates circulated, 
iluly signed and imanimously approved with one single additional 
suggestion. Resolved : That the list of names placed before the 
Council in the November Meeting be declared that of the Council 
candidates for election to next year's Council and that it be ordered 
to be issued to the Resident Members as prescribed in Rule 44. 

No. 14. 23-12-31. 


Fellows — 

Recommendations of the Meeting of Fellows, held on 5- 1-31. Propose 
for election in the Annual Meeting. 

No. 12, 26-1-31., 

Letter from Mr. T. H. D. La Touche, offering to resign his status as 
an Ordinary Fellow of the Society. Offer not to be accepted. Suitable 
letter to be written in reply. 

No. 13. 26-1-31. 

Letter of thanks from Col. Chopra for his election as an Ordinary 
Fellow of the Society. Record. 

No. 4. 30-3-31. 


Finance — 

Letter, and reply thereto, from the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, in connection with the three Government Grants for Oriental 
Publication Works. Record. Reply approved. 

No. 2. 26-1-31. 
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Finance Committee No. 3 (b) of 21-1*31. Report by the Honorary 
Treasurer of the renewal during the month of a Fixed Deposit with 
the Central Bank of India for Rs. 10,000 which matured on the 1 0th 
January, 1931, for a further period of six months. Recommendation : 
Approve. Council order : Accept. 

No. 14. 26-1.31. 

Finance Committee No. 3 fc) of 21-1-31. Report by the Honorary 
Treasurer of two Fixed Deposits with Central Bank of India Ltd., for 
Rs. 5,066-10-9 and Rs. 7,500 respectively which mature on the 11th 
and 13th February, 1931. Recommendation : Treasurer to re-invest 
at his discretion. Council order : Accept. 

No. 14. 26-1-31. 

Letter from Dr. U. N. Brahmochari offering to continue defraying 

the expenses of the light refreshment to members of the Society beff)re 
the Monthly General Meetings. Accept with thanks. 

No. 2. 23-2-31. 

Letter from Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, Peat Co., forwarding 
certified copies of the Society's balance sheet for 1930, together with a 
suggestion for the improvemont in keeping the accounts of one of 1h(' 
statements. (Circular No. 22.) 

Order : Record. Accept suggestion. 

No. 4. 23-2-31. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (a) of 18-2-31. Report by the Trensurcr, 
purchase of three months' Treasury Bills for Rs. 25,000 face* value 
(I.S.O., Rs. 13,776-14-0 -face value Rs. 14,000; A.8.B., Rs. 10,824- 
11-0 — face value Rs. 1 1,000). Recommendation: Approve. Council 
order : Accept. 

No. 7. * 

Finance Committee No. 4 of 25-3-31. Report by the Honorai’y 
Treasurer of the renewal during the month with the (Vntral Bank of 
India Ltd., Calcutta, for a fixed deposit for Rs. 10,215-6-9, with interest, 
for a further period of one month. Rccoir^mendation : Approvi'. 
Council order : Accept. 

No. 9. 30-3-31. 

Finance Comraittoo No. 3 (2) of 22-4-31. Report by the Htaiorary 
Treasur€».r of the renewal during the month of a fixed (Icposit with the 
Central Bank of India Ltd., Calcutta, for Rs. 10,328-12-3 for one mouth 
more. Recommendation ; Approved. Council order : Accept. 

No. 6. 27-4-31. 

Finance Committee No, 5 of 22-4-31. International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature. Recommendation : The Director to Ix' written 
* to for his assistance in providing data which will enable the Society 
to ascertain its liabilities. The Cashier to be charged with the task 
of preparing a statement from the documents in the Society's office, 
as overtime work, for a bonus of Rs. 50 on satisfactory conclusion. 
Council order : Accept. 

No. 6. 27-4-31. 

Finance Committee No. 3 of 20-5-31. Report by Honorary Tressurcr 
of a fixed deposit made during the month with the Centi'al Bank of 
India Ltd., Calcutta, for Rs. 7,500 for a period of throe months. 
Recommendation : Approve. Council order : Accept. 

No. 4. 25-5-31. 

Finance Committee No. 4 of 20-5-31. Report by the Honorary 
Treasurer of the renewal during the mouth with the Central Bank of 
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India Ltd., Calcutta, of a fixed deposit for Rs. 10,374-0-6 with interest 
for one month. Recommendation : Approve. Council order : 
Accept. 

No. 4. 25-0-31. 

Finance Committee No. 5 of 20-5-31. Investments for minor funds. 
Recommendation : Invest the following amounts for various funds 
as specified. Barclay Memorial Fund, 3i% Oovt. Paper face value 
Rs. 100. Servants’ Pension Fund, 3^% Govt. Paper face value Rs. .500. 
Permanent Lib. Endowment Fund, 3|% Rs. 1 ,000. Annandale Memorial 
Fund, 3i% Rs. 1,000. Council order : Accept. 

No. 4. 25-5-31. 

Finance Committee No. 6 of 20-5-31. Further part payment out- 
standings Baptist Mission Press. Recommendation : Authorize Hon. 
Trtmsuror to pay at his discretion during or after the month of .June 
old outstanding debits to the Baptist Mission Press either in whole or 
in part as funds permit. Council order : Accept. 

No. 4. 2.->-5-31. 

Finance Committee No. 4 of 24-6-31. Report payment Baptist 
Mission Press, Rs. 9,702-6-9. Recommendation : Record. Council 
order : Accept. 

No. 9. 29-6-31. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (1) of 22-7-31. Honorary Treasurer's 
report of the renewal during the month of a fixed deposit with the 
Central Bank of India for Rs. 10,455-1 for a period of three months. 
Recommendation : .Approved. Council order : Accept. 

No. .5. I 27-7-31. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 22-7-31. Honorary Treasurer’s report 
of a now fixed deposit made with the Central Bank of India for 
Rs. 12,000 for a period of two months. Recommendation : .Appro\('d. 
Council order : Accept. 

No. 5. • 27-7-31. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (4) of 22-7-31. Statement of accounts 
of the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature in account ^\ ith 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Recommendation : That the Honorary 
Treasurer be requested kindly to report to next meeting of tlie Financ(» 
Committee if possible. Council order ; Accept. 

No. 5. 27-7-31. 

Finance Committee No. 5 of 22-7-31. Express letter trom the 
Government of India, Department of Education, Health and Land^, 
dated 14-7-31, forwarding a questionnaire from the Retrenchment 
Advisory Committee. Resolved that tho Honorary Treasurer be 
requested to submit any suggestions to next Council. Council order : 
Accept. 

No. 5. 27-7-31. 

Letter from the Government of India, Department of Education, 
Health and Lands, asking information concerning the Society’s finances 
in connection with tho Retrenchment Advisory Committee. Preli- 
minary draft reply approved. A Committee consisting of President. 
Secretary, and Treasurer to prepare final documents and to forward 
these as early as possil^le to Government in the name and on behalf 
of the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

No. 11. 27-7-31. 
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Copy of the reply and memoranda submitted to the Government 
of India regarding the retrenchment of the Government Grant-in-Hid 
to the Society. Approved. 

No. 5. 31-8-31. 

Report by the Honorary Treasurer concerning the International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature. The thanks of the Council to be 
expressed to the Honorary Treasurer for his painstaking labours. 
The Director of the Catalogue to be replied to on the basis of the 
report on receipt of his next c;oinmunication. 

No. 7. 31-8-31. 

Finance Committee No. 3 of 20-8-31. (r/) He})ort by the Honorary 

Treasurer of the renewal during the month of a fixed (leposit with the 
Central Bank of India Ltd., (^alcutta, for Rs. 7,500 with accrued 
interest for a further period of three months, (b) Rejiort by the 
Honorary Trensurei, of a fresh fixed <l<‘posit inad(* with the Central 
Bank of India Ltd., (’alcutta, for Rs. 4,000 for a period of one month, 
(e) Report by the Honorary Treasurt'r of the purchasi* during the 
current month of a Govdiiment Treasury Bill for Hs. 25,000 jointly 
for account of the Society Rs. 1 1,000 and ai the Indian Science 
(V)iigress Rs. 14,000. {d) Report by the Honorary 'J'reasurer of the 

purchase of Rs. 2,000 tTiee Value of 3.C'o G.P. Notes for various 
Fund Accounts of tin* Society. Recomnunulation : Approve. 
Council order ; Accept. 

No. 0. 31-8-31. 

Further corn‘spondence with th<‘ Government of India, Department 
of Education, Health and Lands, rt*gardmg retrenchment of the 
Society's Grant. Record and accept th<) suggestion of the Finance 
Committee of 23-0-31 that a further letter be acldrcsseilf to tlie Govern- 
ment drawing attention to the aspect of commitments. 

No. 4. 28-9-31. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (a) of 23-9-31. Report by the Honorary 
'I'reasurer of the renewal during the month of ag^xed de]3osit w ith the 
('entral Bank of India Ltd., Calcutta, for Hs. 1 2, ()()() with interest for 
a further period of one month. Hecommt‘ndation : Approve. 
Council order : Accept. 

No. 10. 28-9-31. 

Finance Committee No. 3 (b) of 23-9-31. Safe custody endorsement 
of G.P. Notes, to tlm Face Value of Rs. 2,000. Recommendation : 
That the following resolution be recomnumded to Council ffir adoption. 
‘The Council authorizes the (Honorary) Treasurer to formally endorse 
in favour of the Imperial Bank of India, Government and/or other 
.Trustee Securities belonging to the Society and kept in safi custody 
of the Imperial Bank of India for the purpose of facilitating collection 
of interest.’ Council order : Accejit, including the recommendation 
to authorize the Honorary Treasurer to endorse securities to the 
Imperial Bank of India. 

No. 10. 28-9-31. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (a) of 25-11-31. Report by the Honorary 
Treasurer of the purchase of 3 months Government Treasury Bill for 
Rs. 25,000 for the Society, during the month. Recommendation : 
Record. Council order ; Accept. 

No. 17. 30-11-31. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (b) of 25-11-31. Report by the Honorary 
Treasurer of a fixed deposit for Rs. 6,000 made during the month with 
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the Central Bank of India Ltd., Calcutta, for a period of one month. 
Keeoininendation : Approve. Council order : Accept. 

No. 17. 30-11-31. 

Finance Committeje No. 4 (c) of 25-11-31. Statement of receipt and 
exf)enditure of tho Society for the ten months ending with 31at October, 
1931, as compared to the budget estimate for the year. Kecommonda- 
tion : Record. Council order : Accept. 

No. 17. 30-11-31. 


Finance Committee No. 7 of 25-11-31. Catalogue of scientific serial 
publications, (Calcutta Fund. Recommendation : That the fund be 
closed and its balance })e transferred to the Publication Fund of tho 
Society. Council Order : Accept. 

No.‘l7. 30-11-31. 


Report projircss Building Repairs. Report noted. Unsafe rafters 
to be reyilacod by steel girders wherever necessary. Total cost to be 
met from Hs. 4,000 standing to the credit of the Building Repair 
Fund Account, balance from the assets in the Building Fund .Account. 
The 1932 budget allowance of Rs. 2,000 for the Building Repair Fund 
not to be nstnl for these payments. 

No. 3. ‘ 23-12-31. 

Fiiimc^ Comnuttec No. 4 (1) of 1(5-12-31. Society's contribution 
to the Building Repair Fund Account as per estimate. Kecommenda- 
tiou ; That the mnv budget for 1932 include a sum of Rs. 2,000 under 
this head, not to be spent on tho current repairs. That the present 
rt*}iairs bo paid for from Ha. 4,000 accumulated in the Building Repair 
Fund Account during 19.30 and 1931 and that in view of the present 
exceptional ^nancial condition tho balance due be drawn from the 
balance stantliiig to the credit of the Building Fund Account. Council 
on I or : Accept. 

No. 9. 23-12-31. 

Finance Coiuinittoe No. 4 (2) of 1(5-12-31. Society's contribution 
t,o the Stall Provii^nt Fund Aeconnt of Ks. (555-5 for the year 1931, 
vnU', Pay Order dated December 31. Recommendation: Pay. Council 
order : Accept. 

No. 9. 23-12-31. 


Finance Committee No. 4 (3) of 1(5-12-31. Statement of subscniitions 
written off during th(’' year 1931. Recommendation : Write off. 
Couneil order : Accept. 

No. 9. 23-12-31. 


Finance Committee No. 4 (4) of 1(5-12-31. Increment of Salaries. 
Recommendation ; That in view of the present exceptional financial 
condition the budget for 1932 do not include any increment in staff 
salaries, but that iu> cut be made in present staff salaries. Council 
order : Accept . 

No. 9. 23-12-31. 


Finance Committe<» No. 4 (5) of 1(5-12-31. Budget for the year 
1932. Recommendation : That as early as possible a special meeiiug 
of the Finance Committee l>e corivone<i and that the Council may 
give general directions in view of the present financial condition. 

Council order : Aciiept. Further resolved that iii frarning the budget 
for 1932 an amount up to Rs. 5,090 be deflected from the sum lately 
set aside annually for increase of the permanent endowment fund, to 
meet any deficit owing to estimated reduced income under various 
heads diie to present abnormal flnancial condition. Also resolved that 
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the Honortiry Treasurer be authorized to make payments before the 
end of the finaneial yaar of outstanding duos even if exceeding Rs. 100. 

No. 9. 23-12 .31. 

Fuknitttre — 

Finanee Committee No. 4 of 2.3-9-31. OOieo Furniturt'. R('-eom- 
mendation : That the General Secretary be authoriz(*d to 8p(*nd the 
available l)alanee under this budget liead on the purchase of folding 
chairs and ofVua* tables. (\)uneil order. Accej)t. 

No. 10. 28-0-31. 


Grants — 

Letter, and reply thereto, from the nirector of Tublie Instruction, 
Bengal, in connection with the three Government Grants for Ontmlal 
Ful)lieation Works. ll<‘eord- Keplv approvt'd. 

No. 9. ‘ 20- 1 -31. 

Copy of the rijply and memoranda submit tt‘d to the Government 
of India regarding the retrenchment of the (lovernment Gi’ant-in- 
aid to the Societv. Approved. 

No. ' .31-8-31. 

L<‘t1(U' from the Government of Hengal, Olliei' <>f the Director of 
Public Tiistruetion, regarding the aiithr«>pological and iiublication grants. 
The General S<'cretnry to send a reply on bdialt' <»f the (Jouncil on the 
basis of pri'VKMis r(‘plies to simdar hdters from the Goyer numt of 
India. o 

No. 10. 39-11-31. 

Further corrospimdence yvith the Goy^ernment of In^Vni, Df'partmc'iit 
of Fducation, Health and Lands, regarding nUnaiclinicnt of tlu' 
So(jU'ty‘s Grant. Rt'cord and aecejit th(‘ sugg(\stion of the Finance 
Committee of 23-9-31 that a further letter be H.ddr(‘ss(‘d to th(‘ Goyern- 
ment drawing attimtion to the aspe<*t of coinimtinents. 

No. 4. 2S.9-3I 

r 

Finance Committee No. 8 of 25-1 1-31. L(*tter from tin* Goscrnnicnt 
of Bengal, Oflicoof the Director of Public Instruction, ilativl 25-1 1-1931, 
empiiring into th(» possibility of the suspension or reduction ol two 
grants to the Society of Ks. .3,009 and Rs. 2,090 annually. Ri'com- 
mendation : That tlii' General Secretary draft, a ri>ply on the basis 
of a previous rejjly to tlie Goywnment of India on a similar Mib]i*ct 
and to take into account the special circumstanci's under n'fenmct*. 
Council order ; Acc.c])!. 

No. 17. 39-11-31. 

- Letter from th(' Government of Bengal, Fducation Dtpartment, 
intimating reduction in the grants to the Socifdy. Record. dejiuta- 
tion consisting of President, ILmorary Treasurer, and (haieral Secretary 
if possible to arrange for an interyiew \>ith the Secretary to the 
Government of l^engal (Education) to attemjit to obtain a n'duction 
of the cut. 

No. 8. 23-12-31. 

Honorary FpmliOws — 

Proposal from the President for the election of Sir Jivanji Jamsht'dji 
Modi as an Honorary Felhm^ of the Society. Cordially ajiprovi'd. 
Resolved to recommend Sir Jivanji Jamshoflji Modi for election under 
terms of Rule 13. 

No. 10. 


20-1-31. 
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Lottnr of thanks from Sir Jivanji Jamshodji Modi for his el('.otion as 
an Honorary B’ollow of tho Society. Jlecord. 

No. 1. 

Honours - 

M('nd)orH of tlio Society in tho Kiiij< HImporor’s Birthday Honours 
List. K(‘cord. 

No- 1. 29-0.31. 


Indian SriKNCp: 0on<4Rkss — 

L(^ttf‘r of thanks fi-oni the 18th Indian ScKmco Conj^ross, Xaccpiir. 
Roconl. 

No. 20-1.31. 

Committoo Xo 3 (a) of 18-2-31. Report by Hu' 3'r(‘a.suror, 
pui’chaso of ihrc'f' irionths' 'rroasnry Bills for Hs. 20,000 face value 
(T.S.(\. Rs. 1 3.770- 1 t-O -.-face value Us. It, 000; A.S.B., Ks. 10,824- 
11-0 face value Hs. 11,000). Recommendation: Approve. (V)uneil 
order : .Vcei'pl . 

No 7. 23-2-31. 


Report rei>rint Proceedings of th(‘ Fifth Indian Science Congress. 
Hec<)nl, and sanction r<»print of the Third Proceedings. 

Xo. .7. 29-0-31. 

Report issue of the Pro(‘ecdjngs of the I8th Indian Science Congri'ss. 
Keeor.l. 

No. 3. 30-11-31. 

I N STIT I T1 ON AL M 1C MR K KSTTIP- - 

Report r<*coipt ol application for Institutional Membership from the 
Jienare.N Hindu University Library, Benares. Accept and amioi nee 
in Miailhlv ]NTe(‘ting. 

No, 12.* vl 27-4-31. 

Report receipt of ap])licat ion for Institutional Membershi]) from 
the Otani I’nivei-sity Library, Kyoto, Japan. Acceyit and announce 
in next (liMicral Meeting, 

No, 2. 2.7-3-31. 


Invitations - 

ln\ italion to H.B. tlu^ (Governor ol Bengal to }>resirlo omm* the 
Society's .Vnnual Meeting, February, 1932. The Ueneral Secretary to 
issiK' a letter of cordial invitation. • 

No. 13. 30-11-31. 


Kamaua LeCTITRKsIIIP-' 

li('y>rcs(aitation on thi' Selection Committee, Kamala Leeturoshij), 
Calcutta University. Tho Society’s repre.sentative to lie M.Al. H. P. 
Shastri. 

No. .7. 30-3-31. 


Lki’tvres — 

Jleport by tli(' UeiU'nil Secretary <*onc('rmng the general lectures 
fur the season. Arrangeimnits approved. 

No. 22. 


26-1-31. 
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Public Lectures, Winter Session, 1931-32. Invite Mr. K. Senior 
White. Lecture series to he arranged during next December and 
January. 

No. 4. 27-7-31. 

Proposed General Lecture by Dr. Magnus Hirschfeld. Apjn’oved, 

No. 3. 28-9-31. 

Public Lecture on Indian Music by Mrs. Baini Chattorji. Accept 
offer. Gem'rnl Secretary to arrange. 

No. 27. 30-11-31. 

(Teneral Lectures. Resolve<l that an offer, verbally made by 
Mr. Ph. C. Visser, to give a lecture illustrated by lantern slides on ‘The 
unknown Karakorum mountains and Chinese Turkistan ’ be gratefidly 
accepted. 

No. 16. 23-12-31. 

Libkahy- - 

NoTi-return of Books and Maruiscripts taken on loan by certain 
members of the Society. In the first instance the? delinquent borrowiTs 
to 1)0 conuuiinicated with by telejihonc or registered letter (without 
imprint on envelope) with acknowledgment-of-receipt-form. 

No. 4. 27-4-31. 

Recommend at ions of the Library Committee. Accept. Draft of 
recall letter, overdue books out.standing, approved. 

No. j. 25-0-31. 

Library Committee No. 3 of 29-6-31. Report presentation liy th(‘ 
Government of Siam of a eojiy of the new Siamese edition of the 
Tripitaka and another Biuldhist work. Recomiuondalion : Lidtc'r of 
thanks to donor. Council order ; Accept. 

No. 10. 29-6-31. 

Library Committot‘ No, I of 29-6-31. Report eoncerning outstjinding 
books. Recommendutiou : Drastic letter to sent to dcfault(*rs. 
Council order : Accept. * 

No. 10. 29-6-31. 

Loan of Manuschipts — 

Aijplication by Mr, P. C. Sen for the loan of a MS. of the Pancharakaha. 
MS. not to be issued out of the Library, but to be placed at applicant \s 
disposal in the Library. 

No. 13. 27-4-31. 

Letter from the Bhandarkar Oriental Re.soarch Institute asking for 
the loan of a brittle MS. Decline. 

‘ No. 29. 30-11-31. 

Manuscripts — 

Letter from N. K. Bhattasali, Dacca, making suggestion concerning 
the collection of Sk. Manuscripts. Write to enquire from the Dacca 
University concerning the pre.sent position of the search for MSS. by 
the Universit-y, and ask for further particulars from Mr. Bhattasali 
calling for a copy of the preliminary notice of the Dacca University 
collection alluded in the letter. 

No. 12. 23-2-31. 

Presentation of a MS. copy of the Arabic Version of Eucbd by 
Mr. James Insch. Cordial thanks to the donor. 

No. 14. 


29-6-31. 
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Meeting — 

The question of holding an Ordinary Monthly Meeting in January, 
No mooting in January on account of repairs to the Society’s 
building. 

No. 12. 23-12-31. 

Membership — 

List of mombors in arrears with subscriptions for four or more 
cjuartcrs under Hides 22 and 37. Several names were put up. Apply 
Rules. 

No. 18 {a). 20-1-31. 


Removal of names und(M* Rules 37 m\d 38. 
Remove and announce in (loneral Meeting. 

No. 11. 


10 names were put up. 

23-2-31. 


0 names put up. Apply Rules 
27-4-31. 


Non-ret\irn of Books and Manuscripts taken on loan by certain 
memV)(‘rK of the Society. In the first instance the delinquent borrowers 
to be communicated with by telephone or registered letter (without 
imprint on envelope) with acknowledgment -of -receipt -form. 

No. 4. 27-4-31. 

Financi" Committee No. 3 (1) of 22-4-31. List of members in arrears 
of subscri])tion for four or more quarters. Recommendation ; Apply 
rules, with the exception of the cases of Messrs. Jenkins, P. N. Tagore 
and such others as the Coneral Secretary may select to whom personal 
letters shoidd be written in the first instance. Council order : Accept. 
Draft letter to Members in arreai'S with subscriptions approved. 

No. (i. 27-4-31. 

Removal %f names under Rule 40. 
and announce. 

No. 10. 

List of members in arrears with subscriptions: — List No. 1 ; — 18 
names; List No. 2: — 0 names; List No. 3: — 11 names. Accept 
recommendation I^ianco Committee. 

No. II. 27-4-31. 

Library Committee No. I of 29-6-31. Report concerning outstanding 
boiiks. Hocommendaiion : Drastic letter to be sent to defaulters. 
Council order : Accept. 

No. 1. 20-6-31. 

List of members in arrears with subscriptions for four or more 
quart t‘rs ; — List No. 1 : — 26 names. List of members who are in arrears 
for eight or more quarters : — List No. 2 : — 4 names. Apply Rides. 

No. 9. 27-7-31. 

I 

Report of the death of three of the older members of the Society. 
Announce. , 

No. 4. 31-8-31. 

List of members in arrears with subscriptions for four or more 
quarters. Apply Rules. 

No. 2.3. 30-11-31. 


Removal of names under Rule 38. 
No. 24. 


Apply Rules. 


.30-11-31. 


Removal of names under Rides 37 and 38. 12 names were xmt up. 

ftemove Nos. 11-13 and 15-21, and announce in next Monthly Meeting. 
Hold over Nos. 14 and 22. 

No. 15. 23-12-31. 
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Memorial Medals — 

Fiiiauco Coinmittoo No. 5 of 20-5-31. Tiivowtiiionis for minor funds, 
Koc’ommendation : Invest the following amonnis foi* various funds 
as s})e(;ified. Rartjlay Memorial Fund ^lovt. Paper fact* value 

Ks. 100, Servants’ Pension Fund 3A% Ut^vt. Paper Face Value Ks. 500, 
Permanent Lib. Endowment Fund 31^^ 1,000, Annandale Memorial 

Fund 3.1^0 Ks. 1,000. Council order : Accept. 

No. 4. 25-5-31. 

Letter of tlianks from Ur." S. W. Kemp for the award to him of the 
llarclav Memorial Medal. Record. 

No. ‘2. 31-8-31. 

Framing of Regulations for the award of the Briilil Memorial Modal. 
Proposed Regulations : Regulations regarding the award of the Paul 
Johannes Bruhl Memorial Medal. {Seti 'under Reles am> Reoula- 

TIONS.) 

Order *. Accept regulations as proposed. The usual preamble to 
he added. Arrangements for the making of the die approved. 

No. 0. 28-9-31. 

A])poiiitment of Advisory Boards for : — [a) Barclay Memorial Medal, 
{h) Paid Johannes Bruhl ^Memorial Modal. Tin? President and the 
Cjomu’al Secretary together with the ex-officio members presen lied by 
the Regulations to constitute the Boards with powTr (o co-opt further 
members. 

No. U, 28-9-31. 

Matters relating to the ‘ J'aul Johanue's Briihl Memorial' Medal. 
Refer to Sir C. (\ (those tor favour of an opinion. 

No. 7. 23-12-31. 


MlSCELLANK(3irS-~ 

Reply from the Government of India, J^i'jmrtment of Eilucation, 
Health and Lands, to the memorial sent by th{*iSoci(‘ty for a grant- 
in-aid on liehalf of Mrs. Stan Harding, liecord. (Jopy to be forwarded 
to Mrs. Stan Harding. 

No. 8. “ 2(>-l-3l. 

Letter from the Secretary to the Government of Fhmgal, Education 
Department, asking for Mr. lvanow''s record for transmission to Nizam's 
(ioveriirncnt . A reply to be sent as follows ; — 

(1) Mr. Ivanow's record of work performed to be gnen. 

(2) Statement that academical qualifications and zeal have boon 

, fully satisfactory. 

(3) Statement that tho Society has found liim an extremely 

difficult man to deal with. 

(4) Statement that, if further information be required it may bo 

applied for direct from the Society. 

No. 13. ' 30-3*.31. 

Finance Committee No. 5 of 22-4-31. International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature. Recommendation : Tho Director to be wu'itf on 
to for his assistance in provkling data which will enable the Society 
to ascertain its liabilities. 1’he Cashier to be charged with the* task 
of preparing a statement from the documents in tho Society’s office, as 
overtime work, for a boans of Rs. 50 on satisfactory conchis>^)n. 
Council order : Accept. 

No. C), 


27-4-31. 
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Finanoe Committee No. 4 (4) of 22-7-31. Statement of aeeounts of 
the international Catalogue of Scientific Literature iii ac'couiit with 
the Asiatic vSociety of Bengal. Recommendation ; That the Honorary 
Treasurer bo requested kindly to report to next meeting of the Finance 
CJonnrutt(*e if possible. Council order : Accept. 

No. 5. 27-7-31. 

Finance Committee No. 5 of 22-7-31. Express letter from the 
(Toverninent of India, Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
dated 14-7-31, forwarding a questionnaire from the Retrenchment 
Advisory Committee. Resolved that the Honorary TVeasurer be 
recpiested to submit any suggestions to next Council. Council order : 
Accept. 

No. 5. 27-7-31. 


Announ(;einent b\ the (lovcirnment of India regarding the proposed 
retrenchment to be effected in the Scientific and Educational Depart- 
ments. A Committee consisting of President, Secretary, and Treasurer 
to consider the matter and to take such action as may b(' judged desir- 
able ami iirove feasilile. 

No. 10. 27-7-31. 


Letter from the Chnerninent of India, Department of Education, 
Health and Lands, asking information concerning the Society’s finances 
in connection with the Ret renchment Advisory Committee. Preliminary 
draft, reply approved. A Committee consisting of President, Secretary, 
and Treasurer to prepare final documents and to forward these as 
early as possible to Covernment in the name and on behalf of the 
Couneil of the .\siatie Society of Bengal. 

No. 11. 27-7-31. 


Letter coucernmg an appeal for funds for Hood relitd from Sir 
D. P. Sarbadhikari." No action. Sir D. P. Sarbadhikary to be written 
to co!iVf*ving the decision. 

No. fi.’ • 

Report l)y the Honorary 'rreasurer concerning the International 
(Uitalogue of Scientific Literature. The thanks of the Council 
exprcss<*d tt> th(' Honorary Treasurer for hi.s painstaking labours. The* 
Director of the Catalogues to be' replied to em the basis of the re[)ort on 
reeedpt of his imxt eeuamuiucatioii. 

Ne). 7. 


Le>ttcr freim Dr. Brahmachari regarding his diseovery of the eunission 
of an early PiWdent ot the Society in the Society’s succession list^ot 
Presidents. Re’ceu’d with thanks. 


Fhianco Cemimitte'C No. 3(c) of 23-9-31. Que^stion in connection 
with tlie retronchmejiit activities of the Government. Rt'ceimme'ndatmn . 
That a further letter be aelelresseel to the Government drawing attention 
to the' aspect of eujmmitmeiits. Couneil order : A(*et'pt. , 

No. 10. IS-.b.U. 


Letter from the Government of India, Political Department, request- 
ing the Society’s views regarding a proposed Bill Ancient 

Monuments Preservation Act of 1904 (Circular No. 10b), and reply 
thereto. Reply approved. 

No. 15. 


30-11-31. 
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Patrons — 

Patronship of Lord Willingdon, the new Viceroy. General »Seerotary 
to address the Private Secretary in the usual terms conveying the 
Society’s request to H.E. to accept the Office of Patron to the Society. 

No.‘ 10. 25-5-:U. 

Letter from the Military Secretary to H.E. the Viceroy intimating 
acceptance bv H.E. of the Patronship of the Society. Record. 

No. 1. 31-S.31. 

Report of the General Secretary’s interview with H.E. the Viceroy. 
Record. 

No. 2. 23-12-31. 

PRESKNTATIONS — 

Presentation to the Society of a c(>py of Memoirs, Indian Medical 
Research, by its author, Lt.-Col. R. Knowles. The Council's thanks 
to be conveyed to Lt.-Col. Knowles, and the Councirs congratulations 
to the author. 

No. 5. 20.1-31. 

Presentation to the Society by Mr. James Insch of the New English 
Dictionary, twelve volumes. On proposal of Sir C. C. Ghose a hearty 
vote of thanks to be communicated to the generous donor. 

No. 14. 30-3-31. 

Library Committoo No. 3 of 29-0-31. Report presentation by the 
Government of Siam of a copy of the new Siamese edition of th(^ 
Tripitaka and another liuddhist work. Recommendation ; Letter of 

thanks to donor. Council order : Accept. 

No. 10. f 29-()-31. 

Report regarding presentation of the Society at the forthcoming 
centenary celebration of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science in London. Record. The Council’s thanks to be conveyed 
to the Members of the Committee. 

No. 2. • 27-7-31. 

Leitters from Dr. U. N. Brahmachari offering to the Sociedy a series 
of photographic reproductions of the Society’s past Pn^sidents. 
Proposed by Sir C. C. Ghoso and unanimously resolved that the gift 
be accepted ; that the Council s gratetul thanks be conveyed to the 
donor, and that the photographs be suitably hanged in the Society’s 
building after consultation with Mr. Percy Brown. 

No. 7. 30-11-31. 

Presentation to the Society of a Russian Dictionary. Circulate. 

% No. 5. ‘ 23-12-31. 

Publications — 

Publication Committee No. 1 of 28-9-31. Report absence of new 
papers. Recommendation : Record. Council order : Accept. 

No. 12. 28-9-31. 

Report issue of the Proceedings of the 18th Indian Science Congress. 
Record. 

No. 3. 30-11.31. 

Arrangements to finish the Kavya Volume of the Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS. of H. P. Shastri. The General Secretary to make 
suitable arrangements. 

No. 30. 


30-11-31. 
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Letter from Mr. Harit Krishna Deb suggesting that the Society 
should undertake the publication of the Garga-Samhita and intimating 
his willingness to undertake the task of editing at once. Circulate 
to Council. 

No. 31. 30-11-31. 

Letter from Mr. L. Bogdanov enquiring whether the Society is 
willing to publish his critical edition and English translation of the 
Sufi manual, the Mirsad of Razi. Circulate to Council. 

No. 32. 30-11-31. 


Provident Fund — 

Finance Committee No. 4 of 22-4-31. Petition from Maulavi Shah 
Moinuddin Ahmad (18 years’ ser\dce) for a loan of Rs. 600 from the 
Provident Fund to enable him to meet expenses connected with the 
marriage of hia only unmarried (laughter. Recommendation : Grant 
loan from the Provident Fund to an amount of Rs. 360 at an interest 
of (a 4%. Balance of Rs. 240 to be granted as a loan from the funds 
of the Society, free of interest, against security of the borrower's share 
in the Provident Fund. Payment by monthly instalments of Rs. 20. 
Council order : Accept. 

No. 6. 27-4-31. 

Finance Committee No. 5 of 2.5-11-31. Application from S. K. Roy, 
for a loan of Rs. 150 from the Society's Provident Fund. Recom- 
mendation : Grant. Council order : Accept. 

No. 17. 30-11-31. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (2) of 16-12-31. Society's contribution to 
the Staff Provident Fund Account of Rs. 655-5 for the year 1931, 
tu'de Pay OAler, dated Doc. 31. Recommendation: Pay. Council 
order : Accept. 

No. 9. 23-12-31. 

Representation — 

Representation Centenary Meeting British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Arrangements approved. 

No. 18. 27-4-31. 

Invitation to .send delegates to represent the Society from the All- 
India Hindi Literary Conference, Calcutta, May, 1931. General 
Secretary to write a suitable reply. 

No. i: ->.>- >-31. 

Requests — 

Request from the Mining and Geological Institute of India for the 
use of the Society’s Hall for their Annual Meeting. Approved. 

No. 6. 26-1-31. 

Request to the Surveyor-General of India for free supply of a 
representative set of maps of India to the Society. Official request to 
he addressed to the Surveyor-General for the free supply of maps 
of importance or interest to the Society. A proper cabinet to be 
obtained for the preservation of the maps. 

No. 7. 26-1-31. 

Request from th(^ Panjab University to be permitted to reprint 
certain portion of an Arabic work by Tabrizi published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica. Orant. Usual acknowledgmont to be made. 

No. 3. 27-4-31. 
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Request for the use of the Society’s Hall by the Mining and Ocological 
Institute of India. Action approved. 

JSTo. 6. 29-0.31. 

Rules ani> KEauLATiONs — 

Framing of Kegulations for the award of the Hriihl Memorial Medal. 
Proposed KegulatioTm : Kegulations regarding the award of the Paul 
Johannes Bruhl Memorial Medal. 

The following are the rcgulalions for the award of the medal : — 

(1) The medal shall bo awarded every three yeaivs at the Ordinary 

Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in February. 

(2) The medal shall be bestowed on a jictsou who, in the opinion 

of the Conned, has made conspicuously imjiortant con- 
tributions to the knowledge of Asiatic Botany. 

(3) The Council shall, at a meeting i| receding the Ordinary Monthly 

Meeting m November, appoint an Advisory Board consisting 
of not less than three members. 

(4) The Advisory Board shall termed ‘ The Paul Johannes 

Bruhl Memorial Medal Advisory Board ’ and shall include 
t.ho Biological Secretary. The Board shall a])point a 
Chairman from amongst its members who shall have; a 
casting vote (in addition to his own vote) in the event of 
the number of votes being etjually divided. 

(5) The Cenoral Secretary' shall call a meeting of the Advisory 

Board on the first convtmienl date subsequent to the first 
Monday of December, at the same time requesting members 
to bring with them to the meeting d(*tailed statemi'iits of 
the w'ork or attainments of such candidates as lh<‘y may 
wish to ]3ropose. The (teneral Secretary shall also ])lRCe 
b(‘fore the Board for consideration detailed staroments of the 
work or attKinments of any other canflidat(‘ submitted by 
any Fellow of the Society. The Board for the selection of a 
name to be submitted to the Council at its DeiHimber Meeting. 
(0) Notwithstanding anything determined in these Begulations 
it shall be within the competence of H-iC Board to abstain 
Irom the selection of any name to be submitted for the year 
and to rejiort accordingly to the (Vuncil, in wiiich ease, 
provided the Council concurs, the award for th(‘ year shall 
lajise. 

Order : Accept regulations as propiKsed. The* usual preamble to 
bo added. Arrangements for the making of the die approved. 

No. 6 . ^ 2S.9-31. 


ST4.FF — 

Matters relating to Mr. Ivanow^ The Council, having considered 
the letter addressed to it by Mr. Ivanow bearing the date of 5th 
January, 1931, resolves that it cannot entertain this or any other pro- 
posal for employing him in any capacity. Further resolved : that a 
copy of this resolution, together with an intimation that it was passed 
unanimously, be communicated to Mr. Ivanow in reply lo his letter. 

No. 21. 26-1-31. 

Finance Committee No. 4 of 22-4-31. Petition from Maulavi Shah 
Moinuddin Ahmad (18 years’ service) for a loan of Hs. 600 from the 
Provident Fund to enable him to meet expenses connected with the 
marriage of his only unmarried daughter. Eecornmendation : Grtuit 
loan from the Provident Fund to an amount of Rs. 360 at an interest 
of @ 4%. Balance of Rs. 240 to be granted as a loan from the funds 
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of tho Society, free of interest, against security of the borrower’s 
shares in the Provident Fund. Payment by monthly instalments of 
Hs. 20. Council order : Accept. 

No. i). 27-4-31. 

Revision Staff. Services of N. K. Biswas, Assistant Library Clerk, 
and 11. B. Banerjee, File Clerk, to be terminated with effect from the 
end of April, with payment of one month’s salary in lieu of notice. 

No. 15. 27-4-31. 

Finance Committee No. 7 of 20-5-31. Appointment Stenographer. 
Recommendation : Appoint a stenographer on one month’s trial at a 
maximum salary of Rs. 150. (Treueral Secretary to report results to 
next Council Mending. Council order : Accept. 

No. 4. 25 . 5 . 31 . 

Letter from Mr. Ivanow to the Council dated Bombay, 19-5-31. 
Duplicate of letter No. 302 of 9-2-31 to V)e sent to Mr. Ivanow under 
registered cover. 

No. 8. 25-5-31. 

Finance Committee No. (» of 25-11-31. Petition from Jamadar, 
U]agir Chau be, for two months’ leave on full pay. Recommendation: 
That the rc‘quest cannot be granted under the rules but that sick leave 
rules may be apjdied and that the ajiplicant may, at the discretion of 
the (leneral Seendary, have tho benefit of such savings as acting 
aiTangements have caused. Cuuucil order : Accept. 

No. 17. 30-11-31. 

Finance Committee No. 4 (4) of 10- 12-31. Increment of Salaries. 
Recommendation : That in view of the present exceptional financial 
condition tlu* budget for 1932 do not include any increment in staff 
salaries, but that no cut Ix' made in present staff salaries. Council 
order : Accept. 

No. 9. 23-12-31. 

Taxes - 

Letter from Col. Barwell making certain suggestions in connection 
with the Municipal taxation. Sir C. C. Chose and Mr. K. C. De ti> bo 
invite<l to use, conjointly with the President and General Secretary, 
their good otlicos to approach the Members of the Corporation con- 
cerning these matters more or less informally in the first instance. 

No. 7. ‘ 30-3-31. 

Report General 8(^cretary enhancement Municipal taxes on plot 
No. 1-1, Park Street. Record. Mr. B. B. Ghose to bo notified of 
date of hearing of the case and to be supplied with facts of tho case. 

No. 14. 27-4-31.* 


Report Municipal re-assessment taxes regarding 1-1, Park Street. 
Thanks to Mr. C. C. Biswas in writing ; verbal thanks to Mr. B. B. Ghose. 
No. 13. 29-0-31. 


Visits— 

Report visit to the Society of Mr. R. Littlehailos, Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India, on 2-10-31. Record. 

No. 1. 30-1 1-3 L 
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PATRONS 
1931 .. 

1927 .. 

1910-1916 

1916 - 1921 

1917 - 1922 

1921 - 1926 

1922 - 1927 
1920-1931 


OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

.. H.E. the Earl of Willingdon, 
G.M.S.I., G.C.M.G., G.M.I.E., 

G.B.E., Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. 

.. H.E. Colonel Sir Francis Stanley 
Jackson, P.C., G.C.I.E., Gover- 
* nor of Bengal. 


. . Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, K.G., 
P.C., G.C.B.. G.C.M.G., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.IE., K.C.MG., ‘ G.C.V.O., 

K.C.V.O.. C.B.. C.V.O., I.S.O. 

.. Lord Chelmsford, P.C., K.C.M.G., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.S.T., G.C.I.E., G.B.E. 

. . Marquess of Zetlaqf;!, P.C., G.C.S.L, 
G.C.I.E. 

. . Earl of Reading, G.C.B., P.C., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.V.O., G.B.E. 

. . Earl of Lytton, P.C., G.C.I.E. 

Baron Irwin, of Kirhy under Dale, 
G.M.S.I.. G.M.I.E. 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF 
THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
DURING THE YEAR 1931. 

Elections Annual Meeting. 

PresidenU 

Lt.-Col. H. B- Seymour Sewell, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Sc.D. (Cantab.), 
F.L.S., F.Z.S., l.M.S., F.A.S.B. 

F ice- Presidents, 

Hai Upenclra Nath Brahmachari, Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F A.S.B. 
L. L. Fcrmor, Esq., O.B.E., J3.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.G.S., M.Inst.M.M., 
F.A.S B. 

Sir K. N Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghoae, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. 


Secretaries and Treasurer, 

General Secretarv : -Johan van Maneii, Esq., F.A.S.B. 

Treasurer : — K. C. Mahindra, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.). 

Philological Secretary : — Mahamahopadhyaya Harapraaad Shastri, C.I.E.. 
M.A., D.Litt., F.A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary : -f^iamsu’l ’Ularna Mawlawi M. Hidayat 
Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

/ Biology ;-S. L. Hora, Esq, D.Sc. (Punjab), D.So. 
Natural History J (Edinburgh), F.R.S.E., F.A S.B 

Secretaries. ) Physical Scienct' : — W. A, Jenkins, Esq., D.Sc 
C (Sheflield), J.E.S. 

Anthropological Secretary ; — The Rev. P. O. Bodding, M.A., F.A.S.B. 
Medical Secretary: — Lt.-Col. R. Knowles, B.A. (Cantab.), M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., I.M.S., F.A.S.B. 

Library Secretary : — B. S. (jluha. Esq., M.A., Ph D. (Harvard). 

% 

Other Members of Council. 

The Hon'ble Mr. B. B. Ghose, M.A., B.L 

Sir J C. Coyajee, Kt., B.A. (Cantab.), LL.B., I.E.S. 

Jas. Insch, Esq. 

K. C De, Esq., , B.A., I.C.S. (retired). 

M. Mahfuz-ul Haq, Esq., M..\. 

APPOINTMENTS, TBANSFEBS, ETC., DURING THE YEAR 
Col. Sewell, absent from India from 19th September, 19:11 for the remainder 
of the year and Dr. Brahmachari officiated for him during his absence. 
Mr. Mahindra was absent from 20th May, 1931 and the General Secretary 
officiated for him during his absence. 

Mr. Mahindra, resigned on 28th November, 1931 and was replaced by Mr. 
James Insch. 

MM. H. P. Shastri died on 17th November, 1931. ^ 

Hon. Mr. 13. B. (Jliose, resigned on 26th November, 1931. 

Col. Sewell, absent from 17th February, 1931 to 8th March, 1931. 

Dr. Guha, absent for three months, January- March. 

Du. Hora, absent from April for the remaiinler of the year. 

J3r. Fermor, absent for four mouths, April-August. 

Prof. Haq, absent, from 28th April, 1931 to 1st July, 1931 and l4th 
October, 1931 to 20th November, 1931. 

Col. Knowles, absent from 7th May, 1931 to 6th November, 1931. 

Mr. K. C. De, absent from 20th April, 1931 to 18th December, 1931. 

Sir C. C. Ghose, absent from 18th May, 1931 to 1st June, 1931. 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, absent from 15th May, 1931 to 16th June, 1931. 

Dr# Jenkins, absent from July for the remainder of the year. 

Sir J. C. Coyajee, absent from 6th August, 1931 to 15th October, 1931. 
Hon. Mr. B. B. Ghose, absent from 20th September, 1931 to 1st November, 
1931. 

Mr. Van Manen, absent from 27th October, 1931 to 4th November. 1931. 
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OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL OF 
THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
ELECTED FOR THE YEAR 1932. 


President 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose, Kt., Barrister-at-Law. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Lt.-Col. R. B. Sevmour SeweU, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Sc.D. (Cantab.), “F.L.S , F.Z.S., I.M.S., F.A.S.B, 

L. L. Permor, Esq.. O.B.E., D.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.G.S., 
M.Inst.M M., F.A.S.B 

Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.C., Hon. F.A.S.B. 

Lt.-Col. R. Knowles, B.A, (Cantab.), M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., I.M.S., 
F.A.S.B. 

Secretaries and Treasurer. 

General Secretary : — Johan van Manen, Esq., C.I.E., F..4.S.B. 

Treasurer ; — Jas. Insch, Esq. 

Philological Secretary: — C. W. Gurner, Esq., B.A. (Oxon.), 
I.C.S. 

Joint Philological Secretary: — ghainsu’l ’Ulama Mawlawi 
M. Hidayat Hosain, Khan Bahadur, Ph.D.. F.A.S.B 

e Biology : —Baini Prashad.^Ssq., D.Sc., F.Z.S., 

Natural History J F R.S.E., F.A.S.B. 

Secretaries j Physical Science: — W. A. Jenkins. Esq., 
(. D.Sc. (Sheffield), I.E.S. 

Anthropological Secretary :— The Rev. P. 0. Bodding, M.A., 
F.A.S.B. 

Medical Secretary : — Rai Upendra Nath Brahmachari, 

Bahadur, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

Library Secretary: — B. S. Guha, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard). 

Other Members of Council. 

Sir J. C. Coyajee, Kt., B.A. (Cantab.), LL.B., I.E.S. 

M. Mahfuz-ul Haq. Esq., M.A. 

Sir David Ezra, Kt., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

L. R. Fawcus, Esq., B.A. (Cantab.), I.C.S. 

Percy Brown, Esq., A.R.C.A. 
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! 

6-5-25 

R 

) 

5-4-22 

R 

7-3-27 

R 

2-11-25 

N 

2-3-21 

R 

7-12-25 

1 

! "" 

2-3-21 


7-4-30 

' N 

6-6-17 

1 

1 N 

6-12-26 

N 

1-12-20 

1 

1 N 

6-6-29 


3-7-12 

N 

1-4-29 

R 

6-11-24 

R 

3-3-30 

L 

3-11-30 

R 


>Vbbasi, Mohammad Amin, MaulavU Assistant Superin- 
tendent. Hooghli Madrassah. Hooghli. 

Abdul All, Abul Faiz Muhammad, m.a., m.b.a.s., f.r.s.l. 
F.R.G.S., F.R,H.S. 3, Turner Street, Calcutta. 

Abdul Kadir, A, F. M., m.a. (Addahabad), maudvie fazii 
(Punjab), madrassah final (Calcutta), Professor 
Islamia College. Wellesley Street, Calcutta. 

Acharya, Paramananda, b.sc., Archaeological Scholar 
Mayurbhanj State. Baripada. 

♦Acton, Hugh William, c.i.e., m.r.c.s., l.r.o.p., f.a.s.b., 
LT.-OOL., i.M.s. School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 
Central Avenue, Calcutta. 

Afzal, Sybd Mohamad, Khan Bahadur, Offg. Civil Sur~ 
geon^ Bihar and Orissa Medical Service. Civil Surgeon 
! Daltonganj. 

I Agharkar, Shankar Pubushottam, m.a., ph.d., f.l.s., 

[ Professm of Botany, University College of Science. 35, 
Ballygmige Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Ahmad, Syed Khalil, Provincial Service (retired). Zafar 
Manzil, Gaya. 

i Alyangar, K. V. Rangaswami, Rao Bahadur, m.a. 

I Director of Public Instruction, Travancore. Trivandrum, 
Travancore. 

♦Aiyangar, S. Krishnaswami, m.a., ph.d., m.r.a.s., f.r. 
hist.s., f.a.s.b.. Professor, University of Madras. “ Sri- 
padam 143, Brodies Road, Mylapore, Madras, S. 

Akbar Khan, The Hon’ble Major Nawab Mohammed, 
c.i.e., I.A., Khan of Hoti. Hoti, N.-W.F.P. » 

Aken, Cabbl Emanuel van. Manager, Java Bengal Line, 
Vice-Consul for the Netherlands, c/o Messrs. Java Bengal 
I Line, Clive Buildings, Calcutta. 

I Andrews, Egbert Arthur, b.a. Tocklai Experimental 
' Station, Cinnamara, Jorhat, Assam. 

Asadullah, K. M., b.a.. Librarian. Imperial Library, 
Calcutta. 

Asaduzzaman, Khan Bahadur. 42, Beniapukur Road, 
Calcutta. 

Ashton, Hubert Shorrook, Merchant. Trueloves, Ingates- 
j tone, Essex, England. 

I Austin, George John, Sanitary Engineer, Messrs. J. B. 

Norton db Sons, Ltd. Norton Building, Lai bazar. Cal- 
I cutta. 
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4- 4-17 I N Awati, P. R., b.a. (Cantab.), d.i.c., i.b.s., Professor of 

Zoology. Royal Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. 

3-3-14 ; L l3acot, J., Boulevard Saint- Antoine, 61, Versailles, Seine- 
et-Oise, France. 

1-11-26 R Bagchi, Pbobodh Chandra, m.a., dr. -bs-lbttres (Paris), 
ember of the A.S. of Paris; Lecturer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 9, Rustomjee Street, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

1- 3-2G ; R Ba^nall, John Frederick:, Consulting Mngineer 6, Wood 

i Street, Cal(*utta. 

2- 4-24 N Bahl, K. N., i».so., jd.rhil , Professor of Zoology, Lucknow 

University BadsViabagh, Lucknow. 

5- 11-24 N Baidil, A. jMannan, Assistant Superintendent, Dormitory. 

Patiui College, Bankipur. 

7-3-27 N Bake, A. A., Doctorandiis Or. Lit. P.O. Santiniketan 

2- 4-19 R Bal, Surendra Nath, m..sc , f.d.s.. Curator, Industrial 

' Section, Indian Museum. 1, Sudder Street, Calcutta 

6- 2-18 R I Banerjee, Narendra Nath, m.i.p.o.e.e., a.m.i.e , Dim - 

I sional Engineer, Telegraphs. 42/1. Ritchie Road, Bally- 
j gunge, (Calcutta. 

1-3-26 R I Banerjee, Woomesh Chandra, Colliery Proprietor and 
I Merchant, 7, Swallow Lane, Calcutta. 

1-7-29 N I Banerji, Bijan Behart, m .sc. (All.), ph.d. (Lond.), 

I P.P.S., A.iNST.p., Lecturer in charge of Department of 
. Physics and Mathematics Indian School of Mines, 

1 Dhanbad 

1-3-05 R i Banerji, Muraliphar. Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

5- 3-24 R I Bannerjee, P. N., m a (Cantab.), a.m i.:^ , p.c.u.. Civil 

Engineer. 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

6- 5-25 R ! Baral, (Iokul Chandra, Zemindar, Municipal Councillor 

and Honorary Presidency Magistrate. 3, Hidaram Baner- 
jee’ s Lane, Calcutta 

1-11-26 N Barhut, Thakur Kishoresingii »lr, State Historian 
of Patiala Qovt. History and fOosearch Department, 
Patiala 

7- 12-21 R } Barua, B. M., m.a., d.litt.. Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

Chandernagore, E l.Ry. 

3- 8-31 N Barua, The Hon’ble Kanak Lal, Rat Bahadur, b.l., 

President, Kamarupa Anusundhan Samiti, Minister to the 
Government of Assam. Shillong, Assam. 

3-12-23 R Barwell, N. F., lt.-col. (retd.), m.c., m.a., Bar.-at-Law, 

, First Floor, 10, Middleton Street, Calcutta {and) Aylmer- 

I ton House, Aylmerton, Norfolk, England. 

7-5-28 1 R Basak, Sarat Chandra, m.a., d l., Advocate, High Court. 

* j 24, Ashutosh Mukherjee Road. Calcutta. 

6- 1-30 R Bassewitz, Count, Consul-General for Germany. 227-1, 

Lower Circular Roarl, Calcutta. 

4- 3-29 R Basu, Bejoy K., m.a., b.l.. Solicitor, High Court. 50, 

Goaltiile Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta 
3-12-24 R Basu, Jatindr A Nath, M A., M.L.o.,*8of iciior. 14, Baloram 
Ghose Street, Calcutta. 

1- 3-26 R Basu, Narendra Kumar, M.L.O., /I dvoca^e, 12, 

Ashu Biswas Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta 

2- 1-28 R Basu, Narendra Mohun, m.a., Professor of Physiology. 

Presidency College, Calcutta. 

7- 5-28 i R Basu, Narbndranath, l.m.s.. Professor of Obstetrics and 

1 Gyncecology, Carmichael Medical College. 7, Raja l!lagan 

' Street, Calcutta. 
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7 1-20 i R Basu, Sawat v>-±iandba, Advocate. 143, Dhurrumfcollah 
Street, Calcutta. 

7-7-09 ' N 1 Bazaz, Rangnath Khbmraj, Proprietor, 8hri Venkatesh- 
war Precis. 7th Khetwadi, Bombay No. 4. 

3- 7-Or) L Beatson-Bell, Rev. Sir Nicholas Dodd, k.c.s.i., k.o.i.e. 

, Edgeclisse, St. ^Indrews, Scotland. 

4- 3-25 R Benthall, E. 0 , Merchant. 37, Ballygunge Park, Cal- 

! cutta. 

7-4-09 L I *Bentley, Charles A, ct.e., m.r., d.v.h., d.t.m. & h., 
f.a.s b., I^rojesdor of Hygiene. University of Egypt, Cairo. 

4-11-29 R Borthoud, George ElpLix, Stock-broker 7, Hungerford 
Street, Calcutta. 

4- 6-28 N Bhadra, Satyendra Nath, Rai Bahadur, M. A., FnncipaZ. 

Jacitimjath fritermodiate College, Dacca. 

3- 5 26 N Bhagwant Rai, Munshi Rai, Sardar, m.p.h.s., Retired 

DibLrlvl J udqe. Bhagwant Ashram, Patiala 

1- 8-17 R •Bhandarkar, Devadatta Ramkrisiina, m.a., ph.d., 

I F.a.s.b. 35, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

6- 6-23 I N Bhanot, Kali Das, Late Superintendent^ Forests, Jubbal 

! State. Mokandpur, Dl. Jullundur. 

5- 4-26 I N , Bhatia, M. ]j , m.sc., Lecturer In Zoology. Lucknow Uni- 

I I versity, Lucknow. 

4- 3-25 1 N 1 Bhatna^ar, Jagmohan Lal, m.a., Professor of History. 

I ; Randhir College, Kapurbhala 

2- 4-28 I R i Bhattacharjee, NlB^RAN Chandra, m.a., Professor of 

' i Physiology, Presidency College. 19, Hindiisthan Road, 

j Ballygunge, Calcutta 

5- 1-31 R |J3hattacharJee, Umbsh Chvndra, m.a.. Professor of Philo- 

sophi), Hethune College. 181, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

7- 7-09 R Bhattacharji, Shib Nath, m.b. 80, Shambazar Street, 

I Calcutta 

4-11-08 j R Bhattacharya, Bisvesvar, b.a., m.r a s., b.c.s. 16, 

! ' Townshend Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta 

1-2-22 N i BhattJbharya, Vidhushekhara, Pandit, Principal, 

I V idyahhavana. Visvabharati, Santiniketan, Birbhum. 

7-7-24 L I Bhattacharyya, Binoytosh, m.a, pn.D., General Editor, 
j Gaekwad\s Oriental Series, and Librarian, Oriental Collec- 
I tions, Baroda Stale Baroda. 

0- 6-22 R Bhattacharyya, Sivapada, m d. School of Tropical 

Medicine and Hygiene, Central Avenue, Calcutta. 

4- 6-28 I N Bhattasali, Nalini Kanta, m.a., Curator, Dacca Museum. 

I Uamua, Dacca. 

6- 4-31 ' R Bhose, Joti.sh Chander, m.a., b.l., Advocate, Calcutta 

1 High Court. 24A, Ray Bagan Street, Calcutta. 

5- 3-28 R ! Biswas, Charu Chandra, m.a., b.l.. Advocate, High Court. 

58, Puddopnkur Road, P.O Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

1- 8-23 R Biswas, Kalipada, m.a. Royal Botanic Gardens, Sibpur, 

Howrah. 

3-1-27 N Bivar, Hugh Godfrey Stuart, i.c.s., District and 

Sessions Judge. Murshidabad. 

6- 12-22 A Blackett, Sir Basil Phillott, k.c.b.. Finance Member, 

Government of India. Delhi. 

1-2-93 L 'Bodding, Rev. P. ()., m.a (Christ.), f.as.b Mohul- 
pahari, Santhal Parganas. 

3- 7-12 N Bomford, Trevor Lawrence, m.b., bs., m.r.o.s., 

L.R.c p., LT.-coL., i.M.s Civil Surgeou, Dacca. 

4- 3-29 R Boral, Arun Prokash, Merchant and Landholder, 9-1, 

Sikdarpara Street, Calcutta. 
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R 
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N 
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R 

6-12-26 

R 

4-1-26 

A 

1-1-08 

L 

7-11-27 

N 

4-4-27 

R 

3-7-07 

L 

6-10-09 

A 
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F 

6-10-09 
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1 

1 
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i 

jB 

7-1-29 

R 

4-1129 

R 

7-2-27 

R 

1*9.20 

R 

4-7-27 

R 


I Bose, Charu Chandra, b.a., m.b., Professor of Pathology, 
Carmichael Medical College. 52/2, Mirzapur Street, 
Calcutta. 


Bose,H*M., B.A., Bar.-at-Law. 177, Lower Circular Road, 
I Calcutta 

1 *Bose, Sir Jagadis Chandra, kt , c.s.i., c.i.r., f.r.s., 

I M.A., D.sc., F.A.s.B. Bose Institute, 91, Upper Circular 
I Road, Calcutta. 

I Bose, JooESH Chandra, Vidyabinode, Landholder, 

I Bhagwanpur, Dt. Midnapore. 

I Bose, Manmatha J^han, m.a.. Professor, Scottish Churches 
College. 19, GokulMitra Lane, Hatkhola, Calcutta. 
Bose, SuDHANSu Kumar, b.sc. (Cal.), a.r.s.m., b.sc. 
(mixing), London, Professor of Mining and Surveying. 
I Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. 

Bose Mullick, G. N., m.a , Professor of History, Meerut 
College, Meerut, U.P. 

Bottomley, John Mellor, b.a. (Oxon.), i.e.s., Ojfi'f/. 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. Writers’ Buildings, 


Calcutta. 

Brahmachari, Bipin Bihari, d.p.h.. Asst, Director of 
Public Health, Bengal. 283, Bally guiigo Avenue, Calcutta. 

Brahmachari, Indu Bhusan, University Lecturer, 110-2, 
Dhakuna Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. 

♦Brahmachari, Upendra Nath, Rai Bahadur, m.a., 
PH.D., M.D., F.A.S.B. 82/3, Comwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Brahmachary, Sarat Ch., Rai Bahadur, m.a., b.t.. 
Superintendent, Kasha Road, Bally gungei P.O. Dhakuria, 
Calcutta 

Bridge, Rev. Peter Gonzalez, d.d , Principal, St PauVs 
College. 33/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

•Brown, John Coggin, o.b.e., d.sc., f.g.s., m.i.m.e., 
m.inst.m,m., M.I.E., F.A.s B. Geological Survey of India, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Brown, Percy, a.r.c.a. Government School of Art, 
Calcutta. 


Browne, Rev. L. E., m.a. 21, The Drive, Northampton, 
England. 

♦Briihl, Paul Johannes, i.s.o., d.sc., f.c.s., f.o.s., 
i^’.A.s.B. 2, Convent Road, Bangalore. 

♦Burn, Sir Richard, kt., c.s.i., f.a.s.b. 9, Staverton 
Road, Oxford, England. 


Calder, Charles Gumming, b.sc., f.l.s. Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Sibpur, Howrah. 

Campbell Forrester, Mrs. Florence, Fellow of the 
Archaeological Society of America, Y.W.C. Association, 
134, Corporation Street, Calcutta; 17<i0, R.I. Avenue, 
Washington, D.C.. U.S.A. 

Campbell, G. B,„ Partner , Messrs, Mackinnon Mackenzie 
do Co. U), Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Captain, Dara Manekshaw, Merchant. 1, Corporation 
Street, Calcutta. 

Ghakladar, Haran Chandra, m,a. 28/4, Srimohan Lane, 
Kalighat, Calcutta. , 

Ghakravarti, Chintaharan, m.a.. Lecturer, Bethune College, 
28/3, Sahanagar Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. 
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27-10-15 I 


0 - 12-26 


0 - 11-28 


N ' Ghakravarti, M. N., m.sc., A,T,S. at Delhi. 5053, Con- 
j naught Place, New Delhi. 

li i Ghakravarti, Nilmani, m.a. 103- A, Kalighat Road, 

Calcutta. 

N , Chakravarty, Niranjanprasad, ph.d. (Cantab.), Qov- 
I eminent Epigraphist. Office of the Government Epigra- 
' phist, Ootacamund, Nilgiris, S. India. 
li I Ghakraverti, Shkish Chandra, r.l.. Attorney -at-Law, 

! High (Jourty Calcutta. 2, Marquis Street, Calcutta. 

R !*Ghanda, Kamapbasad, Rai Bahadur, b.a., f.a.s.b. 

P. 4(53, Manoharpukur Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. 

JL I Ghapman, John Alexander, Librarian^ Rampur State 
; Library. Rampur. 

R j Ghatterjea, Siu Nalini Ranjan, kt., m.a., b.l., Retired 
I J udge and sometiine acting ChieJ J ustice, Calcutta High Court. 

' 91 A, Ilansh Mukerjee Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

R I Ghatterjee, Arhoke, b.a. (Cal.), b.a. (Cantab.), Editor, 

' *• Welfare.'' 91, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

F I Ghatterjee, Sir Atul Chandra, k.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., HighCom- 
I mlsaioner for India. Withdean, Cavendish Road, Wey- 
! bridge, Surrey, England. 

R I Ghatterjee, Ntrmal Chandra. 62, Haris Mukerjee Road, 
j Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

R Ghatterjee, Patitpabon, m.a., b.l., Vakil, High Court. 

I 84, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

N j Chatterji, Durgacharan, m.a., p.r.s., Lecturer in Sane- 
; krit, Krishnagar College Krishnagar, Nadia. 

R I rjhatterji. Kedab Nath, b.so. (London), a.e.o.s. 

j (London), 2-1, Townshend Road, Calcutta. 

R 1 Chatterji, Kauuna Kumar, lt.-col., i.t.f., m.c., v.h.a.s. 

I 6/1, Wood Street, Calcutta. 

R I Chatterji, Mohiki Mohan, m.a., b.l., President, Incorpor- 
1 ated Law Society of Calcutta. 33, McLeod Street, Calcutta. 
R i GhatteJii, Suniti Kumar, m.a., d.lit.. Khaira Professor, 
i Calcutta University. 21, Hindusthan Road, Ballygunge, 

I Calcutta. 

R { Ghattopadhyay, K. P., m.a. (Cantab.), Education Officer, 

! Corporation of Calcutta. 20, Mayfair, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 
N I Ghattopadhyay a, Kshetresa Chandra, m.a., Lecturer in 
j Sanskrit. Allahabad University, Allahabad. 

N I Ghaube, Ram Kumar, Pandit, m.a., l.t. (Benares), m.a. 

I (Cal.), m B.A.S (Lond.), Member, Benares Mathematical 
Society Azinatgarh Palace, Benares. 

A Ghaiidhuri, Gopal Das. 32, Beadon Row, Calcutta. 

R Ghaudhuri, J., b.a. (Oxon.), m.a. (Cal.), Barrister-at-Ldw. 

\ 34, Ballygunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

N I Ghhibber, H. L., m.sc.. f.g.s., f.r.g.s.. Asst. Superin- 
I tendenty Ceological Survey of India, Burma Party. 230, 

; Dalhou'ue Street, Rangoon. 

R 1 Ghokhani, Sbbenarwan, Secretary, Shree Hanuman 
' 1 Pustkalaya. 8, New Ghuseri Road, Salkea, HowraK 

I R ^ Ghopra, B. N.,d.sc., Superintendent. Zoological Survey 
‘ of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

R *Chopra, K. N., mb., f.a.s b., lt.-col., i.m.s.. Professor of 
Pharmacology. School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 

I CJentral Avenue, Calcutta. ... /-t i 

! R Ghoprha, Gopichand. Student. 47, Khangraputty, Cal- 
cutta. 
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7-6-28 

R 

Ghowdhury, A. N., b.sc., Zemmdar, 42, Hem Chandra 
Street, Kidderpore, Calcutta. 

5-12.27 

L 

Ghowdhury, Chhajubam, c.i.e., m.l.c,, 21, Belvedere 
Road, Calcutta. 

2-4-28 

R 

Ghowdhury, Kai Jatindranath, Zemindar. 36, Russa 
Road, Tolly gunge, Calcutta. 

3-7-07 

L 

"'Ghristie, William Alexander Kynooh, b.sc., ph.d., 
M.INST.M.M., F.A.s.B. 10, Inkermaii Terrace, London, W. 8. 

3-11-09 

N 

♦Ghristophers, Samuel Rickard, cle., o.b.e., p.b.s., 
F.A.s.B., M.B., LT.-coL., i.M.s. Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli. 

1-9-16 

R 

Gleghorn, Maude Lina We.st (Miss), f.l.s., f.e.s. 12, 
Alipur Road, Calcutta. 

3-2-31 

R 

Glough, John, Barr ister^ai- Law ^ Bar Library^ High Court, 
Calcutta. 

M2-20 

A 

Gonnor, Sir Frank Powell, kt., lt.-col., i.m.s., d.s.o., 
F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery, Medical College. 2, Upper 
Wood Street, Calcutta. 

5-5-30 

R 1 

Cooper, G. A. P., Assistant, Messrs. Macneil db Co. 2, 
Fairlie Place, Calcutta. 

4-11-29 

R 

[♦Cotter, Gerald de Purcell, b.a., sc.d., m.inst.m.m., 
F.O.S., F.A.s.B., Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

3-8-26 

R 

Goyajee, Sir J. C., kt., b.a. (Cantab.), ll.b., 
I.E.S., Professor, Presidency College. 2B, Camac Street, 
Calcutta. 

25-8.87 

K 

Griper, William Risdon, f.c.s., f.i.c., a.r.s.m. Konnagar. 

2-11.25 

R 

Crookshank, Henry, b.a., b.a.i. (DuBf.iN), Assistant 
Superintendent. Geological Surueg of India. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

4 3-25 

R 

Das, R\i Bahadi R Ajit Nath, m.:^'a.s., t.’I.b., Zemindar. 
24, South Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

2-4-24 

K 

Das, Biraj Mohan, m.a. (Cal.), m.so. (Lond.), Superinten- 
dent, Calcutta Research Tannery . 2/1, Kirti Mitter Lane, 

Calcutta. 

5-3-28 

R 

Das, Kedarnath, C.I.E., m.d., Principal, Carmichael Medi- 
cal College. 22, Bethune Row. Calcutta. 

2-7-28 


Das, Probodh Kumar, m.a., b.l. P-84, Park Street 
Extension, Calcutta. 

3-12-24 

R ! 

Das, SuRENDRA Nath, M.B., Medical Practitioner. 67, 
Nimtala Ghat Street, Calcutta. 

t-9-l5 

R 

Das-Gupta, Hem Chandra, m.a., f.g.s., Professor, 
Presidency College. 60, Chakrabere Road, North, 
Calcutta. 

6-9-22 

i 

Das-Gupta, Surendra Nath, m.a., ph.d.. Professor of 
Sanskrit and Philosophy, Presidency College. 104, Bakul 
Bagan Road, Calcutta. 

1-3-26 

i R 

Datta, Hirendua Nath, m.a., b.l,. Solicitor, High Court. 
139, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

3-6-25 

1 ^ 

Datta, S. K., b.a., m.b., ch.b. (Edin.). 2, Rue G6n6ral 
Dafour, Geneva, Switzerland. 

6-8-24 

! L 

Davies. L. M., major, Royal Artillery, c/o The Lloyds 
Bank, King’s Branch, 6, Pall Mall, London, , 

4-3-29 

i R 

De, J. C., M.B., MAJOR, I.M.S., Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
Medical College. 13, Camac Street, Calcutta. 
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de Gasparin, Edith, Art Student. 51, Rue do Varenne, 
Paris Vile. 

De, Kiran Chandra, c.i.e., b.a., i.c.s. (retired). 21, 
Camac Street, Calcutta. 

Deb, Kumar Harit Krishna, m.a., Zemindar, 8, Raja 
Nabokishen Street, Calcutta. 

Deb, Raja Kshitindra, Rai Mahasai op Bansberia 
Raj. 21/E, Rani Sankari Lane, Kali( 3 ;hat, Calcutta. 

Deb, Pa.supati Nath, Zemindar and Landholder^ Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate. P-16, Chittaronjan Avenue, 
North, Calcutta. 

I Dechhen, H.H. Maharani Kunzang, Mahatani oj Sikkim. 

I Gangtok. Sikkim. 

I Deo, pRATAP Chandra Bhanj, Maharajah, Buler of 
I Mayurhhanj State. P.O. Baripada. Mayurbhanj, B.N.R. 

' Dev, Raja Ramchandba, Superintendent. Jagannath 
i Temple, Puri. 

Dewick, Rev. Edward Chisholm, m.a. f C antab.), National 
Literature Secretary, Y.M.C.A. of India. Burmah and 
Ceylon. 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. 

Dhavie, Sankara Balaji, b.a., i.c.s., Judge, Patna High 
I Court. Patna. 

! Dikshit, Kashinath Narayan, m.a.. Superintendent, 
I Archaeological Survey of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

I Dods, William Kane, Agent, Hongkong and Shanghai 
' Banking Corporation. 6, Min to Park, Alipur, Calcutta. 

' Douglas, Gordon Watson, b.sc. d.l m , Slate Chemist to 
> the Covernment of Bhopal, State Laboratory. Bhopal, 

; Central India. 

. Douglas, Robert, Indian Civil Service, District Magis- 
trate. Burdwan, 

Doxey, Frederick. 63, Park Street, Calcutta. 

Drunnnond, J. G., m a., i.c.s., j.p.. Secretary, Local Selj- 
Gove^ment, Qovernment of Bengal. 4, Theatre Road, 
Calcutta 

Dunn, John Alexander, d.sc., d.i.c.. f.g.s , Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey oj India Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, 

Dutt, Kir\n Chandra, Zemindar. Lakshmi Nibas, 1, 
Lakshnii Dutt Lane, Bagh bazar, Calcutta. 

Dutt, Kumar Krishna. 10. Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

IE[berl, Otto, Dr. Jur., Vice-Coosnl for Germany. 2, Store 
Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Edwards, L. Brooke, Manager in India. The Baldwin 
Loco. Work ^ of Philadelphia, U.S. A. 6, Dalhousie Square, 
Calcutta. 

' Eliade, Mircea. Docteur en Philosophic, Conferentiaire 
Universitaire. I, Str. Melodiei, Bucharest (1). 

I Evans, Frank Lucas. Insurance Manager, Century Insur- 
ance Co. 4, T^yons Range, Calcutta. 

Evans, PERcyi b.a. (Cantab.), pcs.. Geologist, c/o The 
Assam Oil Co., Dighoi, Assam. 

Ezra, Sir David, kt., f.z.s., m.b.o.u 3, Kyd Street, 
Calcutta. 

F‘awcu8, Louis Reginald, b.a. (Cantab.), Indian Civil 
Service. United Service Club, Calcutta. 
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Date of 
Klectiou 


3-8-04 


31-10-06 

2-12-29 

7-11-27 

4- 1-26 

5- 1-31 
5-11-13 

2-2-31 

2-4-19 

7-3-27 

5-3-28 


R *Fermor, Lewis Leigh, o.b,e., a.k.s.m., d.sc., f.g.s., 
F.A.s.B. Geological Survey of India, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

N Finlow, Robert Steel, o.i.e., b sc., f.i.c , Director of 
Agriculture^ Bengal. Ramna, Dacca. 

R I Fisher, The Rev. Bishof Frederick B., s.t.b., ph.d., 
D.D., LL.B., F.R.S.S., Bishop, Methodist Episcopal Church. 

1 3, Middleton Street, Calcutta 

R Fitzgerald, T. J.. Manager^ U.S. Rubber Export Co. 
5, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

R , Fleming, Andrew, Qe)ieral Manager for the East, Mini- 
i max. Ltd. 59, Park Street, Calcutta. 

R ; Fooks, Herbert A. 2, Short Street. Calcutta. 

R ! Fox, CvRiL S., B.sc., M.I.M.E., F.ii.s. Geological Survey 
I of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

R i Fraser, William Archibald Kenneth, lt.-col., o b.e., 
D.s.o , M.V.O., M.C., Military Officer, Government House, 

; C-alcutta. 

N I Frlel, Ralph, i.o.s. SilcViar, Assam. 

F I Fukushima, Naoshibo, Assistant in the Sanskrit Seminary. 
i Imperial University, Tokio, Japan 

R I Fullerton, George MaoFarl AND, B.sc,, Ranlcia^. c/oThe 
I National City Bank of New York, 4, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 


4- 1-20 
0-11.28 
1-11-26 

6- 10-09 

7- 5-28 

5- 4-26 
2-4-24 


1- 4-20 

7-k-29 

3-12-24 

7-2-27 

2- 4-24 


5-12-27 


6-2-18 


N Qaffar, Abdul, Khan Bahadur, Deputy Collector. Midna- 
pur. 

R I Galstaun, John Carapibt, Merchant ana Landholder, 
I 234/4, Lower Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 

R 1 Galstaun, Shanazan, m.a., d.m.r.e , M.B.as., l.b.c.p., 
I Medical Practitioner, Radiologist, Medical College Hospi- 
' tal, 39, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

R I Gangoly, Ordhendra Coomar, b.a. Gangoly Lane, 

j Calcutta. 

R I Ghosal, Upendra Nath, m.a., ph.d.. Professor of History, 
I Presidency College. 12, Badur Bagan Row, Calcutta. 

R i Ghose, Bimal Chandua, Barrister -at -Law. 27/1, Harish 
! Mukherjee Road, Calcutta. 

R I Ghose, Sir Charu Chandra, kt,, Barrister at-Law, 
I Judge, High Court. 10, Debendra Ghose Road, Bhawani- 
' Calcutta. 

R , Ghose, Deb Prosonno, Zemindar. 75, Boadon Street, 
Calcutta. 

R ' Ghose, Mohim Chandra, b.a. (Cal.), m.a. (Cantab.), 
i Barrister -at- Law [Inner Temple). Indian Civil Service, 
I Bengal Secretariat, Calcutta. 

R i Ghose, SusHiL Chandra, b a , Deputy Magistrate, 1, 
! Sikdarbagan Street, Calcutta. 

N j Ghosh, Jnanendra Chandra, d.sc., Professor of Chemistry, 
I Dacca University. Ramna, Dacca. 

R j Ghosh, K., D.T.M., D.p.H. (Cantab.), l.m.s., Medical 
I Practitioner. 45, Creek Row, Calcutta. 

R ; Ghosh, Kisor, m.sc., Solicitor. 10, Hastings Street, 
Calcutta. 

L i Ghosh, Ekendra Nath, m.d., m.so., f.z.s., f.r.m.s., Pro- 
fessor of Biology, Medical College. 66, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. 
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I Ghoshf Phanindha. Nath, m.a., ph.d., sc.d. (Padua), 
j Sir Rashbekfxry Qhosh Professor of Applied Physics ^ 
University of Calcutta. 92. Upper Circular Road. Calcutta. 
I Ghosh, SuKHENDHA Nath, b.a. (Cai .), B.sc. (Qlas.), 
F.R.sAN.i., Executive Engineer^ P.W.D,, 

Central Division, Bengal. 7, Hevsham Road, Calcutta. 
Ghosh. Tarapada. 14, Pacldapukur Street, Kidderpore. 
Calcutta. 

Ghuznavl, A. H., m.l.a.. Merchant and Zemindar. 18, 
Canal Street, Entally, Calcutta. 

Ghuznavi, Iskander S. K., Zemindar and Member, Advisory 
Board of Industries, Government oj Bengal. 30, Theatre 
Road, Calcutta, {and) Dilduar, Mymensingh. 

Ghuznavl. The Hon'ble Alii ad j Sir Abdedkerim Abu 
Ahmp:d Khan, kt.,m.d.o.. Zemindar of Dilduar, 30, Theatre 
Road, Calcutta, {and) North House, Dilduar, Myrnensingh. 
Ginwala, Sir Padamji, President, Indian Tariff Board. 

1, Council Hou^e Street, Calcutta. 

Goll, p. p., LT.-coL., I.M.S., M.B., F.u.c S.B., CivU Surgeon, 
Principal , Medical College. Calcutta. 

Gooptu, Dwijendra Nath, Medical Practitioner and Land- 
holder. 5, Middleton Street, Calcutta. 

♦Gravely, Frederic Henrv, d.sc., f.a.s.b. Museum 
House, Eginore, Madras. 

Grieve, James Wyndham Alleyne. c/o Messrs. Coutts 
& Co„ 440, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 

Guha, B. S., M.A., ph.d. (Harvard). Indian Museum, 
iCalcutta. 

Guha, Surbndranath, Rai Bahadur, Judge, High Court. 

18, Rum Mohan Dutt Road, Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 
Gupta, Dhibendra Nath, major, i.m.s., Behar and Orissa 
Medical Service. Assistant Surgeon, Sadar Hospital, Airah. 
Gupta^ J, N., M b.e., C.I.E., I.C.S., Late Member, Board 
of Rt^nue, Government of Bengal. 7, Pretoria Street, 
Calcutta 

Gupta, Sivaprasad. Seva Upavana, Benares City. 
Gurner, Cyril Walter, i.c.s.. District Magistrate. My- 
mensingh. 

Habibur Rahman Khan, Rais Bhikanpur, District 
Aligarh. 

Haidar, Si dhindra Kumar, Indian Civil Service, Calcutta 
Club. 241, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Hamilton, Sir Daniel Mackinnon, Retired Partner, 
Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie ck Co. Balmacara, RosshiVe, 
Scotland. 

Haq, M Mahfuz-ul, m.a., Lecturer, Presidency College. 
13 Collin Lane, Calcutta. 

Hargopal, Pandit, Government Jagirdar, Landlord. Turk- 
man Gate, Delhi. 

Harley, Alexander Hamilton, m.a., i.k.s.. Principal. 
Islamia College, Calcutta, 

Harris, H, G,, Director, Messrs. Martin db Harris, Lid, 
8. Waterloo Street, Calcutta. 

Harris, Lawrence Ernest, Engineer, Manager for India, 
Messrs. Stilzcr Brothers. 1 1, Clive vStreet, Calcutta. 
Hawes, GicoRaE Laurence, m c., Underwriter. 4, Merlin 
Park, llallygunge, Calcutta. 
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; Hellandf Bernhard Alvin, b.a., Augsburg College ( U.S.A.), 
B.D., Augsburg Seminary {U.S.A.)^ m.a., University of 
Minnesota ( U.S,A. )^Mi88ionary-Teacher, under appointment 
as Principal, Kaerahani Boys' Middle English and '^u 
Training School. Kaerabani, via Dumka, Santal Parg' 
Hemraj, Raj Guru, Pandit. Dhokatol, Nopal. ^ 

Henderson, Alexander Gavin, b.a. (Oxon). , 

Faringdon, Berks; Flat No. 9, 4, Elysium Row, Ce 
Hendry, C. A. John, f.r.o.s., m.t.s.e., a.m.i.m.b./ R2-21) 

M. MiN.i., Consulting Mechanical Engineer, Messrs, , 

ds Go. 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. ^ 6-8-28 

Heron, A. M., d.sc. (Edin.), f.g.s., f.r.o.s.. 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. « 

Museum, Calcutta. S«rve^2.26 

♦Hidayat l^osain, Muhammad, ^ams i:l-‘Ulam 
Bahadur, ph.d., f.a.s.b. 96/2c, Collin Street, Calc^*^;' , ^ 
Kingston, H., Lt -Col., i.m.s., m.d., Surgeon to H.ii! tne 
Governor of Bengal. 6, Wellesley Place, Calcutta. 

Hobart, Robert Charles, i.c.s.. Collector. Bareilly, U.P. 
Hobbs, Henry, Merchant. 4, Esplanade East, Calcutta. 
Hopkinson, Arthur John, i.c.s Kahalla, Nathiagali, 

N. -W.F.P. 

*Hora, Sunder Lal, d.sc., f.z.s., f.r.s.e., f.a.s.b Zoolo- 
gical Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

; Hossain, Nawab Mdshahruf. Khan Bahadur, m.l.c. 
i 42- A, Hazra Road, Calcutta. 

I ♦Howard, A, c.i.e., m.a., f.a s.b., Director, Institute of 
Plant Industry, and Agricultural Adviser to S'ates in Central 
India. Indore. C.I. 

Hubert, Otto, Chancellor to the German Consulate General. 

2, Store Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Hiirlimann, Martin, Dr. Phil. Sihlberg, Zurich 2, 
Switzerland ,, 

♦Hutton, J. H., C.I.E., I.c.s., m.a..^1sc., f.a.s.b., Cen«M9 
Commissioner of India. Chelmsford Club, New Delhi. 

Imam, Ajiu Mohamm\d Syed Hab.san, Zemindar. Has- 
nain Maiizil, Gaya, E.I.R. 

Insch, James, c/o Messrs. Duncan Bros. & Co., 101, 
Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Ishaque, Mohammad, m.a., b.sc., m.r.a.s.. Lecturer, 
Calcutta University. 6, Hospital Street, P.O. Dhurrum* 
tollah, Calcutta. 

Iyer, Mandakolatore Subbahmanya. 879, Nagamaram 
Lane, East Gate, Fort, Tan j ore. 

«lackson, P. S. 14, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 

Jain, Baldbodas. Merchant and Banker. 21, Armenian 
Street, Calcutta. 

Jain, Chhote Lal, m.r.a.s. 25, Central Avenue North, 
Calcutta. 

Jain, Nirmal Kumar. Devashrama, Arrah. 

Jaltly, P. L., Electrical Engineer, Merchant. 15, Canning 
Road, Allahabad. 

Jameson, Thomas Blandford, major, m.c., m.a. (Can- 
tab.), Lo.s., District and Sessions Judge. Midnapore. 
Jarvis, Robert Y., Consul of the United States of 
America. 9, Esplanade Mansions, Calcutta. 
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Kloction 

6-6-25 H Jatia, Sir Onkar kt., o.b.e., Merchant, 2, Rup- 

chand Roy Street, Calcutta. 

4- 2-29 R «Jenkins, Walter Allen, D.sc. (Sheffield), i.e.s., m.l.c. 

United Service Club, Calcutta. 

5- 4-26 A Jones, Thornton, Solicitor, c/o Messrs. Morgan & Co., 

1, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

2-4-24 R Judah, N. J. , m.b. , ch.b., f.r.c.s. 43, Chownnghee, Calcutta. 

1- 11-11 L Klamaluddin Ahmad, Shams-ul-‘Ulama, m.a., i.e.s.. 

Inspector of Schools, Chittagong Division, Chittagong. 

5- 3-24 R Kanjilal, M. N., m.a. (Cal.), ll.b. (Cantab.), Barriater- 

at-Law. 17, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

6- 5-29 N Kapur, Diwan Ram Chandra, Millowner and Banker. 

Diwan Halmokund Kapur Lane, Benares City, 

6-11-24 R Kapur, Shamlal, Import and Banking. 84, Khengra- 
patty, Calcutta. 

1- 2-26 N Kashyap, Shiv Ram, Rai Bahadur, b.a., m.sc., i.e.s.^ 

Professor of Botany. Government College, Lahore. 

10-6-12 R Kazim Shirazl, Ac a Mohammed. 16 A, Ahiripukur 1st 
Lane, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

4- 6-10 L ♦Kemp, Stanley W., b.a., d.sc., f.a.s.b. “ Discovery 

Expedition,” 52, Queen Anne Chambers, Dean Farrar 
Street, Loudon, S.W. 1. 

2- 5-30 N Kenny, Dick Edward Courtenay, Major, i.a., Deputy 

Commissioner, Andamans. Port JMair, Andamans. 

6-2-28 F Kewal, Ganda Singh, ph. b.sc , i.o.g e , f u.g.s. (London), 
F.T.S., F.iASc. (London) Post Box No. 1, Abadan 
I (Persian Gnlf) 

1- 2-26 R Khambata, R. B., m.r.c.s , l.r.c.p., d.p.h., Director of 

i Public Health Laboratory and Professor of Laboratory Prac- 
I tice, School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 2-B, Camac 
Street, Calcutta 

2- 12-29 N Kban^MATiUR Rahman, Landholder and Service Holder. 

P.C.4ialrnohan, Dt. Bakerganj. 

3- 12-24 R I Khan, Rezaub Rahman, m.a., ill.. Late Deputy Sheriff, 

Calcutta. 28, Convent Road, Entally, Calcutta. 

6- 5-25 R j Khanna, ViNAYEK Lal, M.R.A..S., ilierc/irjfnL 137D, Balarain 

Dey Street, Beadon St. P.O., Calcutta. 

2- 8-26 R Khettry, Benimadho, Proprietor, Messrs. Gouri Shanker 

Khettry, Landholders, Bankers and Merchants, 15, Paggiya- 
patti, Barubazar, Calcutta. 

2-11-25 I A Klmura, R. (Ko-Shi), Principal, College Department of 
I Bissho Univcf'sity. Osaki Machi, Tokyo, Japan. 

7- 7-20 R I ♦Knowles, Robert, m.r.c.s.. l.r.c.p., b.a. (Cantab.), 

f.a.s.b., lt.-col., i.m.s. 63, Park Street, Calcutta. * 
6-6-26 A Koester, Hans, Vice-Consul for Germany. 17/1, Store 
Road, ilallygungo, Calcutta, 

5- 3-23 N Korke, Vishnu Tatyaji, Captain, f.r.c.p. (Edin.). 

Contra! Re.seu.rch Institute, Kasauli. 

3- 2-30 R Korni, Michael Alexandrowitz, (Dr.), and En- 

gineer, Messrs. Bird cf? Co. 53, Chowringheo Road. Calcutta. 
2-3-31 N Kothari, N. L.. Colliery Manager. oJo Me.ssrs. K. Worah 
& Co., Jharia, Manbhum. 

1- 3-26 R Kramrisch, Stella (Miss), ph.d.. Lecturer in Ancient 

Indian History {Fine Arts), Calcutta University. 57, Bally- 
• gunge Circular Road, Calcutta. 

2- 4-28 R 1 Kumar, Kumar Krishna, m.a., b.l.. Zemindar and 

Banker, 31 & 31-1, Burtolla Street, Calcutta. 


Date of ( 

Election. | 

4-11-29 I N I Kur up, PoKiAK AT H Chbnoheki Kbishn A, L.M.P., 

of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bombay^ 
Medical Officer. Taliparatnba P.O., North Malabar (M.P.). 

7-3-23 1 R I Labey, Geokge Thomas, m.c., Bengal Pilot Service. 
United Service Club, Calcutta. 

1-4-26 N I Laden La, Sonam Wangfel, Sabdar Bahadur, o.b.e., 
F.R.G.S., Bony. A.D.C. ioH.E. the Governor of Bengal. Chief 
of Police. Lhasaa, Tibet. “ Yangang Villa ”, Darjeeling, 
3-6-25 , N I Lai, Budh Behari, Hai Saheb, r.a., ph.d., Head Master. 
48 B, New Mandi, Muzzaffariiagar. 

6- 3-89 L I *La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, m.a., p.g.s., f.a.s.b. 

230, Hills Road, Cambridge, England. 

►-8-14 i R I Law, Bimala Charan, m.a., b.l., ph.d., f,r.hist.s. 43, 
Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta. 

1-2-11 i R ! Law, Narendra Nath, m.a., b.l., p.r.s., ph.d. 90, 
i Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

1-7-14 , R ' Law, Satya Churn, m.a., b.l., ph.d., f.z.s., m.b.o.u. 

! 50, Kailaa Bose Street, Calcutta. 

7- 6-26 i R Lemmon, Richard Dennis, Merchant. 8, Waterloo 

Street, Calcutta. 

3- 5-11 : R Lomax, C. E., m.a. La Martinidre. Calcutta. 

1- 6-31 i R Lort-Willlams, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John, k.c , 

, Barristcr-at-LaWf Judge, High Court. 24, Alipur Park 
Snnth, C^alcutta, 

4- 3-29 R ! Lunan, A. G , Partner, Messrs. Bathgate db Co. 19, Old 

Court House Street, Calcutta. 

5- 7-26 N I Lyne, Howard William, i.c.s. Khulna, H;B.R. 

2- 8-05 L *McGay, David, lt.-col., i.m.s., m.d., b.ch., b.a.o., 

M.R.C.P., F.A.S.B. o/o The Standard Bank of S. Africa, 
Cradock, Cape Province, S. Africa. 

1-3-26 I R McKay, John Wallace, Delegate, (t'Mean Nitrate Com’ 

I mittee {Indian Delegation). 7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

11-1-93 ' L ♦Maclagan, Sir Edward Douglas, k.c.s.i., k.o.i.»., 
F.A.S.B. 188, West Hill, Putney, London, S.W. 15. 

6- 1-30 1 R , McNair, George Bur<4H, Solicitor, Messrs. Morgan <€y Co. 

I ' 5, Harington Street, Calcutta. 

5- 3-24' R McPherson, James, c/o Messrs. Begg Dunlop & Co,, Ltd., 

! 2, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

7- 6-16 ; N ' Mahajan, Surya Prasad. Murarpur, Gaya. 

3- 3-20 R Mahalanobis, P. C., m.a., b.sc., i.e.s., Professor, Presi- 

, demy College. 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

5-12-06 R I Mahalanobis, Subodh Chandra, b.sc. (Edin.), f.b.s.e., 
i.e.s., Late Professor, Presidency College. P-45, New Park 
i Street, Calcutta. 

1-3-11 ; F I Mahtab, Sir Bijay Chand, k.c.s.i., i.o.m., Maharaja- 
j 1 dhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. 6, Alipur Lane, Cal- 
cutta. 

3-2-30 N ' Mahtab, Uday Chand, Makaraj Kumar of Burdwan. The 
I Palace, Burdwan. 

6- 2-24 R I Mahindra, K. C., b.a. (Cantab.). Messrs. Martin & Co., 

I ; Mission Row, Calcutta. 

7- 7-30 1 R I Mahudavala, Jehangir J., b.com. (Birmingham), Insu- 

I 1 ranee Representative. 2-B, Camac Street, Calcutta. , 

7-8-18 i R I Maitra, Jatindba Nath, Physician and Surgeon. 68/A, 
Beadon Street, Calcutta. 
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2-8-26 

N 

Majumdar, Dhirbndra Nath, m.a., Lecturer in Anthro- 
pology. University of Lucknow, Lucknow. 

2-2-16 

R 

Majumdar, Narendra Ktjmar, m.a., Professor, Calcutta 
University. 18, Jhamapukur Lane, Mechuabazar, Calcutta. 

4-6-13 

N 

Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra, m.a., ph.d.. Professor, 
Dacca University. Ramna, Dacca. 

5-5-30 

N 

Mallam, (1. L., Captain, Census Superintendent, Pesha- 
war, N.-W.F.P. 

6-2-28 

R 

Mallik, S. N., o.i.e., m.a., b.l.. Formerly Member, India 
Council, India Office, London. 2, Chandranath Chatterji 
Street, Calcutta. 

7-6-28 

R 

Mallik, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Satyendra Chandra, 
M.A., I.C.S., Judge, High Court 7-3, Burdwan Road, 
Alipur, Calcutta. 

Maliya, Bantwal Ganapathy, i.m.s., f.r.c.s.e., 10-4, Elgin 
Road, Calcutta. 

4-11-29 

R 

6-2-18 

L 

♦Manen, Johan van, c.i.e., f.a.s.b. 6, Temple Chambers, 
6, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

5-6-01 

F 

Mann, Harold Hart, d.sc., m.sc., f.i.c., f.l.s., Woburn 
Experimental Station, Aspley Guise, Bedfordshire, Eng- 
land. 

6-1-30 

N 

Martin, M. F. C., Capt., r.e. Ofi&ce of C.R.E., Waziris- 
tan District, Dera Ismail Khan. 

5-3-24 

R 

Martin, T. Leslie, m.a. (Cantab.). 12, Mission Row, 
Calcutta. 

4-6-19 

N 

Matthai, George, m.a., sc.d. (Cantab.), f.r.s.e., f.l.s., 
r.z.s., I.E.S., Professor of Zoology. Government College, 
1 Lahore. 

5-5-30 

R 

Matthias, Owen Gardiner, Managing Director, Messrs. 
i Smith Slam'<treet db Co., Ld. Stanistreet Flouse, 18, Convent 
i Hoad, Entally, Calcutta. 

2-12-29 

N 

1 Maynard, The Rev. Bertram Martin {King's CMege, 
London), Chaplain. Cawnpore, U.P. 

2-1-28 

N 

Mehtlll M. H., Managing Director, M.T. Ltd. 15, Chow- 
ringhee Place, Calcutta, 

5-3-28 

N 

i Melhuish, Robert Avelinb, Commander, b.i.m,, Sur- 
veyor-tn-Charge, Marine Survey of India, c/o R.l.M. 
Dockyard, Bombay. 

2-1-28 

i N 

1 

Melio, Froilano de. Colonel, Director- General of Medical 
Services in Portuguese India, Professor of Parasitology. 
Nova Goa. 

6-11-84 

L 

'''Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, o.i.e., f.r.s., b.a., f.g.s., 
f.a.s.b. Avieinore, Crowborough, Sussex, England. 

1-2-26 

i N 

♦Mills, James Philip, i.c.s., m a. (Oxon.), j.p , f.a.s.b.. 
Deputy Commissioner, Kohima. Naga Hills, Assam. * 

6-6-12 

, N 

1 

Misra, Champ abam, b.a., Dy. Director of, Industries. Cawn- 
pore, U.P. 

2-4-24 


Mitra, J. C., m.a., b.l.. Retired Accountant-General, Bengal. 
1, Abinash Mitter Lane, Calcutta. 

4-3-29 

! R 

! 

Mitra, Jamini Mohan, Rai Bahadur, m.a.. Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 24, Hay Street, Bhawani- 
pore, Calcutta. 

6-6-06 

! ^ 

Mitra, Kumar Manmatha Nath. 34, Shampukur Street, 
Calcutta. 

4-11-29 

i ^ 

Mitra, Mathura Nath, b.a.. Solicitor. 12-1, Old Post 
Office Street, Calcutta, 

6-8-28 

i R 

Mitra, Subodh, m.d. (Berlin), m.b. (Cal.), f.r.o.s. (Edin.)- 
148, Russa Road, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 
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5-3-24 N Mitter, The Hon’ble Sir B. L., kt., m.a., b.l., Barrister- 
' at-Law, Law Member, Viceroy's Council. New Delhi. 

5-3-24 R Mitter, Dwarkanath. m.a., Judge, High Court. 12, 
Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

4 3-29 R Mitter, Hihanya Kumar, Landholder. 1, Jhamapukur 
, Lane, Amherst Street P.O., Calcutta. 

5-4-20 i R Mitter, Khagkndha Nath, m.a.. Professor, Presidency Col- 
i lege. 10, Dover Lane, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

5-4-20 ' R Mitter, Kumar Krishna, Merchant and Landlord , 14, 
Ahintolla Street, Calcutta. 

5- 3-24 R Mitter, The Hon'hle Sir Pkovash Chandra, kt., o.i.e., 

M.L.c. 34/1, Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

1-11-26 R I Modi, Jal R. K.. b.a. 4, Camac Street, Calcutta. 

1- 4-25 A Mohomed, Ismail Abdttt.t.ah, Merchant . 21, Amrntolla 

Lane, Calcutta. 

7-5-28 N i Moledina, Mohamed Hashimi, Landlord and Merchant . 
30, Alain Street, Camp Poona. 

2- 5-23 A Moller, H. P., Merrhani . 18, B dlygungo Circular Rond, 

Calcutta 

0- 8-24 N Moloney, William J., General Mann qer of ReuiePs for the 

I East, c/o 20/7, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

2- 4-28^ R Mookerjea, Bh\b VDEB. .1/crcfeoaf. 48, Barrackpore Trunk 

j Road, P.O Haranagore. 

1- 3-26 I R Mookerjee, Aditva Nath, m.a., ph.d., Late Principal, 

Sanskrit College. lO/B, Alohnn Lai Street. Shambazar, 

I CaUuibta. 

j-11-24 i H Mookerjee, B. N., b.4. (Cantab.), Engineer. 12, Mi.ssion 
' Row, Oalcuttn. ^ 

3-12-24 I R , Mookerjee, J. N., 12, Mission Row, Calcutta. 

1- 3-26 1 H i Mookerjee, Satism Chandra, Barrister -at-Law. 7, Bally- 

j I gunso Circular Road. Calcutta. 

3- 5-98 I L *Mookerjee, Sir Kajendra Nath, k.cm.e., k.o.v.o., hon. 

j r.A.s.B. 7, Harington vStreet, Calcutta. 

2- 7-24 1 R Mookerjee, Syama Prasad, m.a., b4L'., Vakil, High Court, 

1 1 Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 77, Russa Road 

North, Calcutta. 

2- 2-21 N I Mukerjee, Subodh Chandra, Shastrt, m.a., Docteur-ea- 

j Lettres (Paris), Oftieo of the Chief .Auditor, N.W.K. 

I Workshop Aiulit Branch, Aloghalpura, Lahore. 

5-12-27 R Mukerjee, Susil Kumar, f.r.t.s. (Edin.), d.o. (Oxon), 
D O.M.S. (Lond.), Ophthalmic Surgeon, Carmichael Medical 
I College Hospitals. I /I, Wood Street, Calcutta. 

6- 2-28 R Mukerji, AIanmatha Nath, m.a., b.l.. Judge, High Court. 

8/1 , Harsi Street, Calcutta. 

.f-3-24 R ' Mukerji, S., m.a., b.l.. Vakil and Zemindar. 7, Old Bally* 
gunge Road, Calcutta. 

3- 3-30 N Mukharji, Isan Chandra, Rai Bahadur, Tazimi Sardar 

and Retired Member of Jaipur Council. Jaipur, Raj- 
I put ana. 

7- 11-27 N Mukherjee, Devaprosanna, m.a., b.l., Zemindar. Burd- 

I wan. 

7-2-27 R Mukherjee, Harendra Nath, b.bo., m.b. (Cal.), d.i.o. 

(Lond.), Medical Practitioner. Biochemical Department, 
Carmichael Medical College, Belgachia, Calcutta. 

2-8-26 R Mukherjee, Jnanendra Nath, d.sc. (London), f.c.s. 

(London), Fellow of the Indian Chemical Society; Q.uru- 
prasad Professor of Chemistry, University of Calcutta. 92, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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5-2-08 i 

H 

5-7-26 1 

R 

2-2-21 i 

R 

2-4-28 1 

R 

4-6-29 i 

R 

7-5-28 ! 

1 

N 

4-1-26 ' 

N 

3-6-25 

N 

1-6-21 

N 

7-3-06 

N 

5-12-27 

L 

6-6-27 

N 

4-2-29 

N 

4-6-28 

N 

7-12-20 

R 

5-3-28 

R 

3-11-30 

R 

3-12-24 

N 

6-8-24 

R 

7-4-15 

i F 

5-11-28 

R 

2-6-30 

R 

5-12-23 


5-4-26 

• 

' N 


♦Mukhopadhyaya, GibindraNath, Bhisaqacharya, b.a., 
M.D., F.A.s.B. 156, Haris Mukerjee Road (North), 
Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Prabhat Kumar, m.a.. Research Assist- 
ant, Calcutta University. 27, Govinda Ghosal Lane, 
Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

Mukhopadhyaya, Tue Hon’blk Ramaprasad, m.a., b.l. 

77, Kussa Road North, Bhawanipore, Calcutta. 

Mullick, Kartick Churn, Kumar, Director^ Raja D. N. 
MnJlicic {('• Ltd Colootola R.ajbati, (/hittaranjan 

Avenue, Calcutta 

Mullick, PRAMATHA Nath, Rai Bahadur, Zemindar and 
Landholder. 129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

Murray, Buorne Florian Oltphant, a.i m.m.. Mining 
(ieologist ami Engineer. Tatanagar, B.N.Hj^ 

Murray, Howard, c.i.e., lt.-col., Indian Army, Deputy 
Financial Adviser. Flashinan's Hotel, Rawalpindi. 

Musa, Muhammad, Moulvi, Khan Bahadur, m.a.. Princi- 
pal, Chittagong Madrasah. Madrasah Hill, Chittagong. 
Muzammii-Ullah Khan, Mohd., Hon’ble Nawab, 
Kh\n Bah\duk, O.B.E., Rais. Bhikanpur, Dist. Aligarh, 
U.P 

INahar, Puran Chand, Rai Bahadur, Solicitor, do 48, 
Indian Mirror Street, Calcutta. 

Namgyal, H.H Maharaja Sir Tashi, k.c.i.e , Maharaja 
of Sikkim Gangtok, Sikkim. 

I Nandi, Maharaja Srts Chandra, m.a., m.l.c.. Zemindar. 

I ^ Ka.simbazar Rajbari, Kasimbazar, Murshidnbad. 

Narain, Hirdk, m a., b.t.. Professor of History, Morris 
College. Nagpur, C.P. 

Narasimham, Yeuhuki, m.a., Dewan, Vizianagram Sams- 
than am V'lzianagram. 

Narar^naswami, V., m.a. Royal Botanical Garden, Sib- 
pur, Howrah. 

Neogi, Panchanan, m.a., ph.d., i.e.s.. Professor of Che- 
mistry, Presidency College. 21, Kimdu Lane, Belgachia, 
Calcutta. 

Newman, Care Damien, m.b.b.s , jet.m. & h.. District 
Medical Officer, E.B.Ry. l/I, Old Bally gunge Road, 
Calcutta. 

Newman, Chas. F., f.r.g.s,, m.c.p Kutcha Bungalow, 
Bhopal, C.T. 

Nyss, Wm. B. S., Superintendent, Excise and Salt. 
17.>B, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. • 

Ohtani, Count Kozui. San-ya-so, Hdomachi, Fushimi, 
Kyoto, Japan. 

Olpadvala, E. S. 1, Corporation Street, Calcutta, 
Oyevaar, J. J., Vice-Consul for the Netherlands, c/o The 
Java Bengal Line, E-1, Clive Buildings, Clives Street (Post 
Box No. 71), Calcutta. 

Pande, Shiva Bandhan, Retired Tahsildar and Zemindar. 

I Kamaipatti, Mirzapiir, U.P. 

Parker, Richard Henry, i c.s., late Scholar of St. John's 
College, Oxford ; Officiating Under Secretary to the Resident 
at Hyderabad, Hyderabad, Deccan. 
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4- 11-29 Parry, Nevill Edwabd, i.c.s., Deputy Commissioner, 

Oaro Hills, Tura Garo Hillss, Assam. 

6-11-19 *Pascoe, Sir Edwin Hall, kt., m.a., sc.d. (Cantab.), 
D.sc. (Lond.), F.G.S., P.A.S.B., Director, Geological Survey 
of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

6-5-29 I N Pawsey, C. R , Indian Civil Service, Mokokchung, Naga 
1 Hdls, Assam. 

6- 6-88 I L Pennell, Aubray Pkbcival, b.a., Barrister -at-Law. 

I Lamb’s Building, Temple, London, E.CL 4. 

1-4-25 ] R Perier, FerdIxNtand, s.j.. The Most Reverend Archbishop of 
Calcutta. 32, Park Street, Calcutta. 

7- 4-30 I N Pessein, Rev. J, F., Catholic Missionary, Superior of the 

Catholic Missionary Sanatorium, Wellington, Nilgiris. 

3- 2-30 I N Pettigrew, The Rev. William, Missionary. American 

Baptist Foreicen Mission Society, P.O. Kangpokpi, Mani- 
pur, Assam. 

1- 6-04 ! A *Pllgrim, Gxjy E., d.sc., f.o.s., f.a.s.b. Geological Survey 

I of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

7-1-29 { R Plllai, G. P. , Entomologist, The Lister Antiseptics and 
Dressing Co, (192S), Ld. 14, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

5- 3-28 A Plessen, Baron Leopold, Acting Consul-General for Oer^ 

j many. 2, Store Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

4- 8-30 I R Popper, Stephen W., Merchant, c/o Messrs Havero Trad- 

ing Co., Ltd., Commercial House, 15, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

6- 4-31 I N I Prasad, Shard a. c o Messrs. Gopinath Lai Behari, Satna. 
3-4-18 j L I *Prashad, Baini, d.sc., f.z.s., f.r.s.e., f.a.s.b. Zoological 

} I Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

3-8-25 j R I Pruthi, Hem Singh, m.sc. (Punjab), ph/). (London), 
Assistant Superintendent, Zoological Survey of India, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

1-11-26 I N Pugh, Lewis Pugh Evans, b.a. (Oxon), Barrister-at- 
Law. Patna High Court, Patna. 

2- 1-28 I N I Puri, I, M., ph.d. (Cantab.), m.sc. (Punjab). Central 

Research Institute, Kasauli, PunjaHt 

3-12-24 I R I Pushong, E. S., m.d., l.s.a., Medical Practitioner, 1, 
Wood Street, Calcutta. 

5- 11-28 R l^ahman, Nawabzada A, S. M. Latifur, m.a. (Cantab.), 

Barrister -at -Law, Judge, Presidency Court of Small Causes. 
10, Turner Street, Calcutta. 

3- 11-30 ' R Rahman, Shah Kaltmpb, m.a , Lecturer in Arabic and 

j Persian, Calcutta University. 8, Golam Sovan Lane,Calcutta. 

7- 4-80 I N Rai, Vepin Chandba. Giridih, Chota Nagpur. 

6- 2-28 I N j Rai, Lakshmt Narain, l.m.s. (Calcutta), Civil Assistant 

Surgeon. Benares. 

1-2-22 1 R *Raman, Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata, kt., m.a., d.sc., 
j F.R.s,, F.A.S.B. 210, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta. 

1-11-26 I N Ramanujaswami, P. V., m.a., Principal, Maharaja's 
I Sanskrit College. Vizianagaram. 

7- 3-27 R Rankin, The Hon’ble Sir George, kt., Chief Justice of 

Bengal. 9. Camac Street, Calcutta. 

6- 12-26 N Rao, A. Subba, b.a., d.sc., f.r.m.s., Professor of Physiology 

and Embryology. Medical College, Bangalore. 

3-12-24 R Rao, H. Srinivasa, m.a., d.sc., Assistant Superintendent, 
Zoological Survey of India. Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
6-5-25 R Rao, M. Vina yak, Rao Bahadur, b.a., f.o.s., Assiatqnt 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 
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1- 2-26 N Rao, Y. Uamachandra, Kao 8ahtb. m.a., f.e.s., Govern- 

ment tJntomologisty Agricultural Research Institute. Lawley 
Koad, Coimbatore. 

4-8-30 ' N Raparia, Tara (^HAi^io, «.a , Business Manager, c/o 
Messrs, liansidhar Sumerchand & Co., BGlaiiguiij,Agra,U.P. 
3-4-18 N Ratnakar, Jagannath Das, b.a.. Kavisudhakar. 
Slnvalaghat, Benares City. 

2- 7-24 N Ray, Abinash Chandra, b.a. R.M.H.E. vSchool, P.O. 

J)eogiiar, E.l.Ji. 

2-7-24 K Ray, Bhabkndra Chandra, Zemindar. 6, Short Street, 
Cidciit t». 

7-9-21 R Ray, Hem Chandra, m.a., ph.d. (London). P39A, 

, Mai lick tolla Spur, Calcutta. 

r)-l-21 N Ray, .1 aoadisnath, Maharaja, Maharaja of Dinajpore. 
Dinajjiorc. 

.5-3-00 R *Ray, Sir Profulra Chandra, kt , c.t.e,, d.sc., f.a.s.b. 

University College of Science, 92, Upper Circular Road, 
( Vdeutta. 

5- 11-28 L Reinhart, Werner, Merchant cfo Messrs. Volkart Bros., 

Ryciienberg, Winterthur, Switzerland. 

6- 2-28 R ' Reneman, Nico. 52/1, Ballygunge Circular Road, 

Calcutta. 

2-4-24 F Richards, K J., i.e.s. 6, Lexham Gardens, London, W. 8. 
1 4-29 N Rizvi, Syed Hamid Husain, JB7j;cwcAS'7<5-/n5p<?c/or. Mohalla 
Sanechn, Near Musjid of Munshi Sk Ohassu, Saugor, C.P. 
3-12-24 L Roerich, (;rEORaE Nicholas, m.a., m.r.a.s.. Orientalist, 
310, Riverside Drive, New York, I .S.A. 

2-7-28 L I Roerich, Nicholas, Professor, Honorary Presidenty Master 
Institute of United ArtSy New York, U.S\.4., Artist - 
Painter. 310, Riverside Drive, New York, U.S.A. 

3- 12-24 N Rogers, T. K., Tea Planter. Nagadhoolie Tea Estate, 

Mariam, .Assam. 

7- 5-24 A Rose. (L F,, Director, Messr.s. Andrew Yiite A* Go., Ltd. 

8, (.\^e Row, Calcutta. 

4- 12-01 F *Ross, Sir Edward Denison, kt , c.t e., ph.d., f.a.s.b., 

Directory School of Oriental Studies. Finsbury ^"ircus, 
j London, E.C. 2. 

6- 12-26 R Roy, The Hon’blk Mr. Justice A. K., Barnster-at-haw, 

Judge, High Court. 3, Upyiei Wood Street, P.O. Theatre 
Hoad, Calcutta. 

1-12-30 N Roy, Kcmxr Kamalranjan, b a.. Zemindar. Kashim- 
bazar Tost, Dt. Murshidabad. 

2- 4-28 N Roy, Suhrid Kumar, b sc., phd., f.c.s , Professor of 

Geology, Indian School of Mines. Dhaiibad. 

7-7-20 R Roy-Cliaudhuri, Hem Chandra, m.a,, ph.d. 28, Gopal 
Boso Lane, Jhamapukiir, Calcutta. 

6- 8-24 R Roy-Chowdhury, Brajendra Kishore. Zemindar. 

53. Sulo'a Street, Calcutta. 

1-2-26 X Riithnaswamy, M., m.a., Barri.ster-at-Law, Principaly 
Law College Esplanade, Madras. 

7- 5-28 N *Saha, Meoh Nad, d.sc., fr.s., f.a s.b.. Professor of 

PhgsicSy University of Allahahad. Katra, Allaha- 
)>ad. 

3- 11-30 N ' Sahaya, Shyamnandan, b.a.. Businessman, Agent, New 

, i India Assurance Go., Ltd., Bombay, and Agent, The 

! National Banking and Loan Co., Ltd., Calcutta, Bank 
i Hoad, Patna. 
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6-5-29 

3-12-24 

3-3-09 
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3-12-24 
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5-12-23 I 
3-6-29 ! 
1-4-29 

5-4-26 

1-12-97 

1-2-26 j 

5-7-11 1 
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R 
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N 
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R 


N 


2-11-25 1 

N 

0-6-29 j 

N 

2-4-28 


2-6-23 

N 

6-1-09 

N 

4-1-26 

R 

5-1-31 

N 

6-2-28 


5-2-02 

N 

1-4-25 

R 

3-12-24 

N 


*Sahni, B., m a., so.d. (Cantab.), d.sc., k.g.s., f.a.s.b., 
Professor of Botany. The Univ’^ersity, Lucknow. 

Sanyal, SmsH Chandba, Astronomer. 25, Rani Branch 
Road, P.O. Cossipnr, Calcutta. 

Sarkar, C. K., o.e., Engineer and Architect. 10, Hastings 
Stre'^t, Calcutta. 

Sarvadhikary, Sir Devaprasad, kt., o.i.e., o.b.e., 

C.B.E., M.A., B.L., F.C.U., LL.D. (AbBKDEEN), LL.D. 

(St. Andrews), Suriratna, Vidvaratnakar, Jnana- 
siNDHU. 20, Suri Lane, Eutally, Calcutta. 

Sastri, D. S. Balasubramaniya, Bhaahachatnshtaya Pan- 
difa {Passed Nyaya Mimansa Siromoni Class in 1913), 
Telugu Pandit, Borstal School, Tanjore. Borstal Teachers’ 
Lines, Tanjore. 

Sen, Benoy Chandra, m.a., Professor of History, City 
College. 7, Biahwakosh Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

Sen, H. K., m.a., d.sc. (London), d.i.c., Professor of 
Chemistry, University College of Science. 92, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Sen, Lakshman, H.H. Raja of Suket. Suket State. 
Punjab. 

Sen, Prabodh Chandra, m.a., Research .Assistant, Cal- 
cutta University. 12, Radhanath Mallik Lane, Calcutta. 
Sen-Gupta, Narb.s Chandra, m a., d.l., Advocate, High 
Court. 128- B, Justice Chandra Madhab Road, Bhawani- 
pore, Calcutta. 

j Senior-White, Ronald, f.e.s., f.r.s.t.m. & h., Malariolo- 
' g\Ht. B. N. Ry. House, Kidderpore, Calcutli. 

; Seth, Mesrovb Jacob, m.r.a.s., m.s.a., f.r.s.a., /Jarami- 
ner i)x Classical Armenian to the Calcutta University. 13, 

' Elliott Road, (’alcutta. 

Setna, S. B., m.sc.. Lecturer. The Royal Institute of 
I Science, Bombay. 

' *Sewell, Robert Beresford Seymwr, m.a., sc.d. (Can- 

I TAB.), M.R.C.S., L.B.O.P., F.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B., LT.-COL., 

i.M.s., Director, Zoological Survey of India. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 

Sharif, Mohammad, d.sc., f.ii.m.s., f.l.s , Lecturer m 
Zoology. Muslim University, Aligarh. 

Sharma, Sri Ram, m.a., m.r.a.s., m a.o.s.. Professor of 
History. D.A.-V. College, Lahore. 

Shaw, Edward Brian, m.a. (Cambridge), i.o.a. Now- 
gong, Assam. 

Shebbeare, E. O., Conservator of Forests, Darjeeling. 
Shirreff, Alexander Grierson, b.a., i.c.s. Sitapur, U.P. 
Shorn, H. E., LT.-OOL., i.m.s.. Director, Kala-Azar Coin- 
mission, Golaghat, Assam. 

Shukla, Jagannath Pra.sad. Trans Gomti Out ram Road, 
near Badshahnagar, Railway Station, Lucknow. 
Shumsher Juno Bahadur Ran a. Sir Kaiser, k b.b., 
supradipta manyavara, LIEUT. -general, Nepalese 

Army. Kaiser Mahal, Kathmandu, Nepal. 

Shyam Lai, Lala, m.a., ll.b. Nawabganj, Cawnpore, U.P. 
Sidiq , Syed Mohammad, Shifa ul-Mulk, IJnani Physician, 
11, Harin Bari Ist Lane, Calcutta. 

I Siddiqi, A., m.a. (Allahabad), ph.d. (Gottingen), Profes- 
I sor of Arabic and Islamic Studies, University of Allaha- 
i bad, Allahabad. 
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Election 

4-11-29 R Siddiqi, Mohammad Zubayb, Sir Asutoah Professor of 
Islamic Culture^ Calcutta University, 28/1, Jhautolla 
, 1 Road, Park Circus, Calcutta. 

5- 3-13 ! L *Simon8en, John Lionel, d.sc., f.i.c., f.a.s.b. 16/36, 

; i University College of North Wales, Bangor, North Wales. 

6- 2.18 1 N Singh, Badakaji Marichi Man. 38, Khichapokhari, 

j I Kathmandu, Nepal. 

4-11-29 ! R ' Singh, Jatpal, m.a., (Modern Greats), St. John^ a College, 
Oxford University, Executiue Assistant, Burmah- Shell. 
Calcutta. 

7- 4-09 N Singh, Prituwipal, Raja, f.r.g.s., f.r.s.a., f.t.s.. Taluk- 

I dar of Surujpur, Chandrahas Palace, Hathaunda, Bara- 

'< V)anki, Oudh. 

7-2-94 I N Singh, VisinvA Nath, H.H. The Maharaja Bahadur. 
i Chhatturpur, Bundolkhund. 

5- 9-12 i N Singhi, Bahadur Singh. Azimganj, Murshidabad. 

3- 4-18 I N Sinha, Bhupendra Narayan, Raja Bahadur, b.a. 

' Nashix:)ur Rajbati, Nashipur. 

7-6-28 F Sinha, Lord, of Raipur. Queen Anne Mansions, St. 
James Park, London. 

6- 6-27 N Sinha, Sheonandan Prasad, m.b.. Assistant Surgeon. 

Chat r a, Dt Hazaribagh. 

0-2-28 K Sinha, Suhkid Chandra, Kumar, m.sc. 16/1/1, Rama- 
kanto Bose Street, Bagh Bazar, Calcutta. 

4- 1-26 ' N Sinton, J. A., O.B.E., major, i.m.s., v.c., Officer-in-Charge, 

Malaria Bureau. Central Research Institute, Kasauli. 

5- 7-16 L Sircar, Oanapati, Vidyaratna. 69, Beliaghatta Main 

% Hoad, (Calcutta. 

5-3-24 R Sircar, N. N.^ m.a., b.l., Barr ister-at- Law. 36/1, Elgin 

Road, Calcutta. 

5-3-24 R ' Sircar, Sir Nil Ratan, kt., m.a., m.i>., Physician. 7, 
Short Street, Calcutta. 

2-6-20 A ' Sklq^r, S. A., Engineer and Director, Messrs. Jessop ds 
' Co.,^td. 93, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

1- 3-26 ' R Snaith, John Frank, Managing Director, Messrs. Hamil- 

ton <f? Co. 8, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 

2- 8-26 R Sohoni, Vishvanath Vishnu, b.a., b.sc.. Meteorologist 

The Observatory, Alipore, Calcutta. 

5- 8-29 ' A , Sommerfeld, Alfred, Merchant. 5, Ballygunge Park, 

‘ Calcutta. 

4- 2-29 I R Srlmani, Jogoeswar, l.m.s , Zemindar and Medical Prac- 

titioner. C-handernagore, E. l.R. 

7- 3-27 R Stagg, M.. lt.-col., R.E., o.b.e,, Master, H.M.'s Mint. 

Strand Road, Calcutta. , 

7-3-23 F i Stamp, L. Dudley, b,a., d.sc. University of London, 
London School of Economics, Houghton Street, London, 
W.C. 2. 

4-1-26 N Stapleton, Grace (Miss), m.d., b.s. (London). Govern- 
ment Caste and Gosha Hospital, Triplicane, Madras. 
28-9-04 j L ^Stapleton, Henry Ernest, m.a., b.sc., i.b.s., f.a.s.b.. 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 8, Galstaun Man- 
, sions, Calcutta. 

5- 11-28 N Statham, R. M., c.ie., b.a., i.e,s., Principal, Presidency 

College. Madras Club, Madras. 

6- 6-25 R i Staub, Max, Consul for Switzerland. 100, Clive Street, 

Calcutta. 

1-8-23 1 A ! Stow, Sir Alexander Montagu, k.o.i.b , o.b.e., m.a. 
1 ( 0 A^x'h 3 .),i.o.^t Chief Commissioner. Delhi. 
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Proceedings A,S,B. for 1931. 


Date of j 
Elocfcion. j 

1-11-22 R I Strickland -Anderson, (Mrs.). 1, Alipur Park, Calcutta. 

5-6-07 R ^Suhrawardy, Sir ABouLiiAH Al-Ma’mun, Iftikharul 
; Mill AT, kt., m.a., Barrister-at-Law, d.litt., ll.d., f.a.s.b. 

I 56, Mirzapur Street, Calcutta. 

2- 6-20 R I Siihrawardy, Hassak, lt.-ool., m.u., f.b.c.s., i.t.f.m.c., 

I Gfiief Medical Officer^ E.B. Ry. 2, Belvedere Park, 
Alipur, Calcutta. 

4-4-27 R j Suhrawardy, Sir Z. R. Z„ kt.. Late Judge, High Court. 

[ 61, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 

3- 3-20 N I Sundararaj, Bunquro, m.a., ph.d., Director oj Fisheries. 

Madras. 

4- 1-26 Sur, S. N., m.b., d.p.h., b.t.m.. Assistant Director of 

Public Health. Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 

7-4-30 Swami, Vidya Naxd Jasdan State, Kathiawad. 


2-7-28 R 
6-4-98 , R 

7-11-27 i R 

31-8-93 1 L 
2-12-29 1 R 

4-8-09 : N 

1-6-04 I L 
4-3-29 I N 
4-3-29 ! N 


7-.6.28 


6-7-26 


6-6-25 I R 


6- 8-28 I R 

7- 3-27 I R 


1 

! 


4-7-27 


6-7-05 j 


A 

R 


j Tagore, Ranbndra Mohon, Zemindar. 6, Alipore Park 
Road East, Calcutta 

Tagore, Sir Pradyot Coomar, kt., maharaja bahadur. 
“Emerald Bower”, 56, Barrackpore Trunk Road, 24- 
Pergs. 

j Tarkatirtha, Bimai.ananda, Kaviraj, Punditbhusan, Bya» 
karanatirtha. 90/3, Grey Street, Calcutta. 

Tate, George Pas.sman. 56, Cantonment, B‘^*’6illy» U.P. 

Thomas, H. W., f.o.s., m.p.8., Senior Partner and Chair- 
man of the Managing Directors, Messrs. Smith Stanistreet 
S Co. Stanistreet House, 18, Convent Road, Entally, 
Calcutta. 

Thompson, Sir John Pkrronbt, K.o.i.E.f* c.s.i., m.a., 
I.O.S., Chief Secretary, Government of the Punjab. United 
Service Club, Simla. 

♦Tipper, George Howlett, m.a., f.g.s., m.inst.m.m., 
F.A.S.B. “ The Laurels”, Glebe Road, Cambridge, England. 

Titus, Rev. Murray T., ph.d., d.^ Missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Budaun, U.P. 

Travers, Sir Walter Lancelot, kt., c.i.e., o.b.e., 

Tea Planter, Baradighi Tea Estate. Baradighi P.O. . 
B.D.R., Jalpaiguri. 

Tucci, Guiseppe, ph.d.. Late Professor of Religions and 
Philosophy of India and the Far East. U niversity of Rome ; 
Professor of Chinese, University of Naples. Naples, 
Italy. 

Tyson, John Dawson, i.c.s. Private Secretary to H.E. 
The Governor of Bengal. Government House, Calcutta. 

Ukil, Amulya Chandra, m.b. (Cal.), Professor of Bac- 
teriology, National Medical Institute, and Assistant 
Director, Clinical Research Association. 6/1, Kankha 
Road, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Urchs, Oswald, m.d c/o Messrs Havoro Trading Co., 
Ld., 15, Clive Street (Post Box 2122), Calcutta. 

Urquhart, Rev. W. S., m.a., d.d., d.litt., Principal, Scot- 
tish Churches College. 3 & 4, Cornwallis Square, Cal- 
cutta. 

Vance, R. L., mb., major, Indian Medical Service. 
Gyantse, Tibet. * 

Vidyabhusana, Amulya Char an. 28 A, Telepara Lanc^ 
Calcutta. 
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6-3-01 I L j *Vogel, Jean Philippe, litt.d., f.a.s.b. The University, 
i Lieden, Holland. 

27-9-94 I L I Vest, William, lt.-col., i.m.s Leicester Lodge, 1, 
j Medina Villas, Hove, Sussex, England. 


6- 5-25 K 

5- 3.28 I N 

7- 3-27 A 
2-1-28 ' N 
2-5-27 i R 
2-2-31 ; R 

1-11-20 , R 

19-9-06 L 

6- 5-29 N 

6- 2-28 I F 
6-12-26 I F 

7- 3-06 ' L 
1-4-08 ; R 
7-3 27 R 

5-2-19 N 


Wadia, D. N., m.a., b.sc., f.r.g.s., f.g.s., Geological Survey 
of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Waight, Harry George, b.a. (Oxon, and Lond.), 
F.R.G.S , I c.s , District Judge^ Jalpaicuri. 

Ward, Dorothy (Mrs.), c/o J. Dickinson & Co., Ld., 
P.O. Box No. 45, Calcutta. 

Wats, H C , Major, m.t)., d.p.h., d.t.m., i.m.s. Mhow, 
Indore, C.T. 

Watson, Alfred Henry, Journalist, c/o The “States- 
man,” Calcutta 

Wauchope, 3i. S., o.b.e., a.i r e., f.r.a.i., i.a., major. 
Surveyor 'General, Survey of India. 13, Wood 
Street, Calcutta. 

Westcott, Foss. The Most Reverend, d.d (Cantab.), 
HONORARY D.D. (OxoN.), Lord Bishop of Calcutta and 
M etropolitan of 1 ndia, Burma and Ceylon. Bishop’s House, 
51. Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

’“Whitehead, Richard Bertram, f.a.s b., i.c.s. (retd.). 30, 
Millington Road, Cambridge, England. 

Williams, Henry French Fulford, m.a., Clare Col- 
lege (C'amb ), Chaplain. Shillong, Assam. 

Williums, T. Taliesin, m.a,, b.sc. 2, Orchard, Welwyn 
Gnirlen (’ity, Herts., England. 

* Winfield, Walter Warren, b.a., b.d., Missionary, c/o 
Baptist Missionary Society, 19, Furmval Street, London, 
E.C. 4, England. 

♦Woolner, Alfred Cooper, c.i.e., m.a , f.a.s.b. 53, 
Lawrence Road, Lahore. 

Wor%worth, William Christopher, m.a., i.e.s. (Retd.). 
c/o The “ Statesman ”, 6, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

Wright, Frederic Maitland, Broker. 2-5, Lansdowne 
Road. Calcutta. 

Vazdani, Ghulam, m.a. Archieological Survey, Hydera- 
bad, Deccan 



ORDINARY MEMBERS. 

(ChronologicaL) 


1880. 

April 7. Rai, B. C. 

1884. 

Nov. 5. Middlemiss, C. S. 

1887. 

Aug. 26. . Griper, W. R. 

1888. 

June 6. Pennell, A. P. 

1889. 

6 Mar. 6, La Touche, T. H. D. 

1890. 

Mar. 5. Ray, Sir Prafulla C. 

1892. 

J an. 1 1. Maclagan, Sir Edward 
D. 

Feb. 1. Bodding, P. 0. 

1893. 

Aug. 31. Tate, G. Passman 

1894. 

10 Feb. 7. Singh, H.H. Viahwa 

Nath 

Sept. 27. Vost, W. 

1895. 

Mar. 6. Bose, Sir Jagadis C. 

July 3. Beatson-Bell, Sir 

Nicholas D. 

Sept. 19. De, K. C. 

1896. 

16 Jan. 8. Burn, Sir Richard 

1897. 

Dec. 1, Seth, M. J. 

1898. 

Jan. 5. Dods. W. K. 

April 6. Tagore, Sir Pradyot C. 

May 4. Mookorjee, Sir R. N. 

1900. 

20 Dec. 5. Grieve, J. W. A. 


1901. 

Mar. 6. Khan, H. R. 

„ „ Vogel, J. P. 

June 6. Mann, H. H. 

Dec. 4. Ross, Sir Edward D. 

1902. 

26 Feb. 6. Shyam Lai. 

July 2. Doxey, F. 


I 1904. 


June 

1. 

E*ilgrim, G. E. 


9f 

99 

Tipper, G. H. 


Aug. 

3. 

Ferrnor, L. L. 


»» 

»> 

Stapleton, H. E. 

30 

1905. 

Mar. 

1, 

Banerji, M. 


July 

5, 

Ghosh, A. C. 


Aug. 

2. 

McCay, D. 


1906. 

Jan. 

3. 

Chapman, J. A. 


Mar. 

7. 

Nahar, P. C. 

36 

>» 


Woolner, A. C. 


June 

6. 

Mitra, M. N. 


Sept. 

19. 

Whitehead, R. B. 


Oct. 

31. 

Finlow, R. S. 


Dec. 

5. 

Mahalanobis, S. C. 

40 

1907. 

June 

5. 

Suhrawardy, A. A. 


July 

3. 

Brown, J. C. 


ff 

1908. 

” 

Christie, W. A. K. 

#■ 


Jan. 

1. 

Brahmachari, U. N. 


Feb. 

5. 

Mukhopadhyoya, G. 
N. 

45 

April 

1. 

Wordsworth, W. C. 


Nov. 

4. 

j.Bhattacharji, B. 


1909. 

Jau. 

6. 

Shirreff, A. G. 


Mar. 

3. 

Chakra varti, N. 


- 

’* 

Sarvadhikury, Sir D 
P. 

50 

April 

7. 

Bentley, C. A. 




Singh, P. 


July 

7. 

Bazaz, R. K. 


„ 


Bhattacharji, S. N. 


Aug. 

4. 

Thompson, Sir J. P. 

66 

Oct. 

6. 

Brown, P. 


»» 

9y 

Bnihl, P. 


,, 

»» 

Gangoli, 0. C. 


Nov. 

3. 

Christophers, S. R. 


1910. 

May 

4. 

Dhavle, S. B. 

60 

99 

Kemp, S. W. 


Sept. 

7. 

Gravely, F. H. 



1911. 

Feb. 1. Insch, J. 

„ „ Law, N. N. 

Mar. 1. Mahtrtb. Sir Bijay 

Chand 65 


( cJxx ) 
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May 

3. 

Lomax, C. E. 

June 

7. 

Chatterjee, K. K. 

>» 

ft 

Hosain, M. H. 

July 

5. 

Sewell, R. B. S. 

70 Nov. 

1. 

Ahmed, K. 

1912. 



Jan. 

10. 

Kazim Shirazi, A. M. 

May 

1. 

Harley, A. H. 

June 

5. 

Misra, C. 

July 

3. 

Andrews, E. A. 

76 „ 

,, 

Bomford, T. L. 

Sept, 

4. 

Ghosh, T. 

»» 

» 

Singhi, B. S. 

1913. 



Mar. 

6. 

Simonsen, J. L. 

April 

2. 

Calder, C. C. 

80 June 

4. 

Majumdar, R. C. 

Nov. 

5. 

Fox, C. S. 

1914. 



Mar. 

4. 

Bacot, J. 

April 

1. 

Chaudhuri, G. D. 

July 

1. 

Law, S. C. 

86 Aug. 

5. 

Law, B. C. 

1915. 



April 

7. 

Ohtani, Count K. 

Aug. 

4. 

Gurner, C. W. 

Sept. 

1. 

Cleghorn, M. L. W. 



*Das-Gupta, H. C. 

90 Oct 

27. 

Chatterjee, Sir A. G. 

1916. 



Feb. 

2. 

Majumdar, N. K. 

June 

7*. 

Mahj Mn, S. P. 

July 

.I. 

Sarknr, G. 

1917. 



April 

4. 

Awati, P. R. 

95 June 

6. 

Deb, H. K. 



Aiyangar, K. V. R. 

Aug. 

1 . 

Bhandarkar, D. R. 

1918. 



Feb. 

6. 

Bauer ji, N. N. 

>» 

»» 

Ghosh, E. N. 

100 „ 

If 

Manen, Johan van 

ff 


Singh, B. M. 

April 

3. 

Da«s, J. R. 

$f 

,, 

Prashad, B. 



Sinha, R. N. 

105 July 

3. 

Basu, C. C. 

Aug. 

7. 

Maitra, J. N. 

1919. 



Feb. 

5. 

Yazdani, G. 

Mar. 

5. 

Gupta, S. P 

• April 

2. 

Bal, S. N. 

110 „ 

ft 

Friel, R. 

June 

4. 

Matthai, G 


Nov. 

ft 

5. 

tt 

Hemraj, K. 

Pascoe, Sir E. H. 


1920. 

Mar. 

3. 

Mahalanobis, P. C. 


ft 


Sundara Raj, B. 

115 

April 

7. 

Dutt. K. K. 


May 

5. 

Ghosh, S. N. 


June 

2. 

Skinner, S. A. 


tf 

tt 

Suhrawardy, H, 


July 

7. 

Knowles, R. 

120 


,, 

Roy-Chaudhuri, H. C. 


Aug. 

4. 

Dikshit, K. N. 


Sept. 

1. 

Chakladar, H. C. 


99 

Chanda, R. 



99 

Chatterjee, N. C. 

125 

Dec. 

1. 

Connor, Sir F. P. 


tt 

- 

Akbar Khan, M. 


1921. 

Jan. 

5. 

Ray, J. 


Feb. 

2. 

Jain, Chhoto Lall 


»♦ 

,, 

Mukerjee, R. 

130 

tt 

»» 

Mookerjee, S. C. 


Mar. 

2. 

Acton, H. W. 


tt 

„ 

Agharkar, S. P. 


June 

1 . 

Muzamilullah Khan, 


Sept. 

7. 

Mohammad 

Ray, H. C. 

135 

Nov. 

2. 

Hora. S. L. 


Dec. 

7. 

Barua, B. M. 


1922. 

Feb. 

1 . 

Bhattacharya, V. S 



99 

Chopra, U. N. 


9f 


Hainan, Sir C. V. 

140 

April 

5. 

Abdul Ah, A. F. M 


>9 

9 * 

Bose J. C. 


June 

6. 

Bhattacharya, S. P. 


Sept. 

6 . 

Das-Gupta, S. N. 


Nov. 

1. 

Strickland-Anderson, 


Dec. 

6 . 

Mrs. 

Blackett, Sir Basil P, 

146 

1923. 




Mar. 

7. 

Labey, G. T. 


,, 

tt 

Stamp, L. D. 


May 

2. 

Moller, H. P. ' 




Shebboare, E. 0 . 

15C 

June 

6 . 

Bhanot, K. D. 




Howard, A. 


it 

,, 

Hutton, J. H. 


Aug. 

1. 

Biswas, K. P. 


tt 

tt 

Stow, Sir A. M. 

165 

Doc. 

6 . 

Chopra, B. N. 


tt 

99 

Barwell, N. F. 


tt 

99 

Jackson, P. S. 


tt 


Korke, V. T. 


tt 

99 

Sen, H. H. Lakshman 

16C 

jt 

99 

Pando. S. B. 
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Proceedings A.8.B. for 193J. 


165 


170 


175 


ISO 


185 


100 


105 


200 


205 


210 


1024. 

Feb, 0. Mabindra, K. C. 

Mar. 5. Baiierjec, V. N. 

,, ,, Kanjilal M, N. 

„ ,, Mukorji.S. 

„ Martin, T. L. 

, „ Mitter, Sir P. C. 

M .. Mitt(*r, Sir B. L. 

,, Mitter, D. N. 

,, ,, McDierson, J. 

,, „ Cliatierji, M. M. 

Sircar, N. N. 

„ Sireai. Sir N. H. 

^pril 2. Bahl, K. N. 

„ Das, B. M. 

„ ,, Ghose, K. 

Judah, N. J. 

M Richards, F, J 

„ Haq, M. 

M „ Mitra, J. C. 

>> Ghose, Sir C. 0. 

May 7 Hose, (J. 
n Bliattacharya B. 

July 2. Ray, V, C. 

,, ,, Browne, L. E 

M . Mookerj(*e, S P. 

Ray, H. C 

Au£r. 0 . (.'hatterji, S K. 

,, Nyss, Wru. B. S. 

.. Moloney, W. J. 

Iloy-t/tiowdhufy, B. Iv. 
M . Davies, E.M. 

Nov. 5 C^hatfopadhyav, K. P. 
- ,, Baidil, A. :\1. 

M ,, Salmi, B. 

Mookorji, B. N. 
n ,, Asaduzzaman. 

», ,, Kapur. S 

Dec, 3. Siddiqi, A. 

,, Das, S. N. 

, , Mookerjee, J. N. 

». . Newman, Chas, F. 

Kao, JL S. 

M M Pnshonp^, E. S. 

,, Holers, T.E. 

» ,, Basil, J. N. 

M, „ Ghose, S. C. 

.» ,, Sarkar, 0 K. 

*1 ,, Hendry, (J. A. 

^ ,, Roerich, G. N. 

.. Son, H. K. 

M Khan, H. R. 


1925. 

Jan. 7. Dutt, K. C. 

Feb 4. (^uha, B. S. 

215 Mar, 4 Benthall, E. C. 

,, „ Bhatnagar, J. E. 

, ,, Ohaudhuri, J. 

,, ,, Das, A. N. 


Mar. 4. Deb, Kshitiiidra 
April 1. Perier, F. 

y. .. Hobbs, H 

» „ Mohomed, T. A. 

,, ,, Ladim La, S. W. 

M M Sidiq, S. M. 

„ Sen, B. C. 

May C. Abbasi, M. A. 

„ „ Baral, G. C. 

„ „ Bose, H. M. 

, Jatia, Sir 0. M. 

,, , Khanna, V. L. 

,, Koester, Hans 

.. Rao, M. V. 

Staub, Max. 

„ . Ukil, A. C. 

„ ,, WadiM, I>. N. 

June 3. Datta, S. K 
Lal,B. B. 

,. ,, Mumu, M 

July 6. Bnse, M. M. 

Aug. 3. Ghhibber, H. L. 

„ .. Ooyajee, Sir J. C. 

., Pruthi, H. S. 

Nov. 2. Achaiya, P. 

.. .. Chatlopadhvaya, 

K. C. 

,, Orookshank, H. 

„ ,. Kimura, R. 

,, Sharif. M. 

Dec, 7. Afzal, S.iAI. 

,, Narayanaswami, V, 


1026. 

Jan. 4. 


Feb. 1 


Mar. 1 


Brahrnachan. 1. B. 
l^-'ining, Andrew 
Gaffar, Abdul 
Hubert, Otto 
Murray, H. 

Shortt, H. E, 
Sintori, J. A. 
Slapleton, G. (Miss) 
Sur, S. N. 
Ruthnaswamy. M. 
Rao, T fi. 

Solna, S. B. 
Kashyap, S. R. 
Ghuznavi, Sir A. K 
Ilingston, H. 
Harris. H. G. 
Ghuznavi, A, H. 
Khambaia, R. B. 
Bariricrjeo, W. 0. 
McKay, J. W. 
Mookerjoo, S. C. 
Snaith, J. F. 

Gupta, D. N. 
Miikherjee, A. N. 
Datta, H. N. 

Basil, N. K. 


220 


225 


230 


23, 


240 


245 


250 


200 


265 


270 


276 
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280 


28.) 


290 


29.5 


300 


305 


310 


315 


320 


325 


330 


Mar 

1. 

Krainrisch, Stella, 

June 

6. 

Jain, B. 


„ 

BapnalK J. F. 

July 


Siuha, S, P. 

April 5. 

Senior-White, 11. 

4. 

Chatterjee, P. 


,, 

Ghoso, n. C. 



Chakravarti, C. 


,, 

rtu'kei, R. H. 

tt 


Vance. R. L 


,, 

Hhatia, M. L. 

Nov. 

7. 

Tarkatirtha, B 



Mitter, K. N. 

,, 


Mukherji, D. 

>> 


Jones, T. 

Mittor, K. K. 



Fitzgerald, T. J. 
Hrahmaohary, S. C. 

May 

3. 

Hliagwant Rai. 

Dec. 

5 

Namgyal, H.H. Sir 

June 

July 

7. 

6 

Lemmon, R. D 
Mukhopaclhvaya, F. K 


99 

Tashi 

Declihen, H.H. Kun- 

tt 


Tyson, J. J). 

Lyiio, If W 

Solioiii, V. V. 



zang 

(Uiowdhiiry, C 

Aug. 

2 

tt 


Ghosh, K. 


,, 

Mniumdar, D. N 

99 

99 

Mukerjoe, S. K. 

♦» 


Mukherjeo, J. N 




Nov. 

9 9 

1. 

Khettry. H 

Jameson, T B, 

Modi, J. R K. 

1928. 

Jan. 

2 

Bbsu, N. M. 



Weslcott, F. 



de Mello, F. 



Harliut, T. K. 

tt 

99 

Puri, 1. M. 



Pn^(h, L. B. E 

It 


Wats, R. C. 

»» 

99 

Rarnanijjaswami, F. V 
Mills. J. F. 

*• 

” 

('haube, R. K. 

Mehta. M. H. 



Galstaun, S. 

Feb 

6. 

Sinha. S. C. 



Chokhani, S. 

tt 

99 

Kowal, G. S. 



Bairchi. F. 0. 

tt 

9* 

Ezra, Sir D. 

Dec 

i 

Bialimaohnri, B B. 

tt 

tt 

Reneinan, Nico 

- 


A i van gar. S. K 

Gulia, .S 

' 


Evans, F. L. 

.Mukerji, M. N. 



Ran, A. .S. 

»• 

,, 

Hai, L N. 



Roy, A. K. 

,, 


Williams, T. T 



Winfield, W. W. 



Mallik, S. N. 
ShiimMicr. Sir K» iser 

1927. 


% 

Mar. 

.5. 

Waight, H. G. 

Fle'-sen, Baron L, 

Jan 

3. 

riiakravarty, N. 



Melhuish, R. \. 

»» 


Bivar, FT. G. S. 

,, 

,, 

Gooptu, D. N. 

Feb. 

7, 

Imam. A. M. S. H. 



Das, Kedamnth 

,, 


Chntteriee. A. 

,, 

,, 

Hawes, G. L 



Ghosh. J. C, 

,, 

,, 

Fullerton, G. M. 

99 

,, 

Captain. D. M. 

„ 

,, 

Neogi, F. 

^9 

,, 

Mukhpi’iee, H. N. 



Biswas, C. C. 

Mar. 

7. 

Hopkinson, A. J 

April 

,, 

Eberl, Otto 

♦» 


Urqnhart. W. S. 

2. 

Shaw, E. B. 

tt 


Bake, A. A. 

»> 


Hargcpal. 

>• 


Rankin, Sir G. 

tt 

tt 

Rov, S K. 



Sfcagg, ^f. 

tt 

tt 

MuUick. K. C. 

ft 


Ward, Mrs. D. 



Bhattacharjee, N. C. 


tt 

Ghosh, V, N. 


tt 

Kurnar, K. K 

tt 

9 9 

Ahdnl Kadir, A. F. M. . 

»• 

tt 

Chowdhury, Rai J, 


9f 

Fukiishirna, N. 

,, 

>> 

Harris, L. E. 

tt 


Wright, F. M. 


tt 

Mookerjea, B. 

April 4 

Relland, B. A 

May 

7. 

Chatterji, K. N 

>> 


Snhrawardy.Sir Z. R. Z. 

tt 

»» 

(Thatterjoa, Sir N. R. 

»» 


Dewick, E. C. 

,, 

tt 

Tucci. G. 



Bridge, F. G. 

tt 


Murray. E. F. 0. 

M^y 

o 

TTnrlimann, M. 

tt 

tt 

Moledina, M. TT. 


Watson, A. H 

,, 

» ♦ 

Fhowdhury, A. N 

June 

6 

Nandi, Maharaja S. C. 



Gupta, J. N. 


335 


340 


345 


350 


356 


360 


365 


370 


375 


380 


385 
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' 390 , May 7. Basu, N. 

„ Ghosal, U. N. 

„ „ Mallik, S. C. 

„ ,, Basal; , S C. 

), ,, Lord Smha of Raipur 

396 „ „ Saha, M. N. 

June 4. Bhadra, S. N 
„ „ Hobart, R. C. 

,, Narasimham, Y 
„ Bhattasali, N. K. 

400 July 2. Tagore, R. M. 

,, Roerich, N. 

„ „ Das, P. K. 

„ „ Hosain, Nawab Mush- 

arruf. 

Aug. 6. Jaitly, P. L 
405 ,, „ Urcha, (). 

„ Mitra, S. 

„ „ Ghuznavi, I. S. K. 

„ „ Drummond, J. G. 

„ ,, Heron. A. M. 

410 Nov. 6. Olpadvala, E. S. 

„ „ Bose Mullick, G. N. 

„ „ Ishaque, M. 

„ „ Choprha, G. 

„ „ Statham, R. M. 

415 ,, ,, Reinhart, \V. 

„ „ Rahman, A. S. M. L. 

„ ,, Galstaun, J. C. 

1929. 

Jan. 7. Basu, S C. 

„ ,. Pillai, G. P 

,. ., Campbell FoiTe.ster, 

420 Mrs. Florence. 

„ „ Ghose, M. C. 

Feb. 4. Narain, Hirde 
„ „ de Gasparin, Edith 

„ „ Snrnani, J. 

425 „ „ Jenkins, W. A 

„ ,, Dev, Raja R. 

Mar. 4 Titu.s, M, T. 

„ „ Iyer. M. S. 

„ „ Traver.«), W L. 

430 „ „ Goil, D. P. 

„ „ Deb. P N. 

‘ „ „ Mitlor, H. K. 

M Dc. J. C 
„ ,, Basu, B. K. 

435 „ „ Lunan, A. G. 

„ „ Mullick, P. N, 

„ „ Mitra, J. M. 

„ „ Boral, A P. 

April 1. Gho.se. D.P. 

440 „ „ Asadullah, K. M. 

„ „ Rizvi, S. H. H. 

„ „ Ginwala, Sir P, 

„ „ Sen-Guptn, N. C. 

May 6. Sharma, S. R. 

445 „ Williams, H. F. F. 


May C. Sastri, D. S. B. 

,, Pawsey, C. R. 

„ Sanyal, S. C. 

„ Aken, C. E. van 
„ „ Kapur, Dewan R. C. 450 

June 3. Sen, P, C. 

July 1. Dunn, J. A. 

„ „ Banerji, B. B. 

Aug. 5. Sommerfeld, A. 

Nov. 4. Berthoud, G. F. 455 

! „ „ Singh, J. 

I „ „ Mitra, M. N. 

1 „ „ Cotter, G. de P. 

„ „ Campbell, G. R. 

„ „ Parry, N. E. 400 

; „ „ Jarvis, R. Y. 

i „ „ Edwards, L. B. 

' „ „ Siddiqi, M. Z. 

I Nov. 4. Kiirup, P. C. K. 

' „ „ Mallya, B. 0. 40.^ 

' Dec. 2. Fisher, Bishop B. 

1 „ Khan. M. R. 

„ „ Fawcus, L. R. 

,. ., Thomas, H. W. 

i „ „ Maynard, B. M. 470 



1930. 

Jan. fi. Jain, N. K. 

Haidar. S. K. 

I .. Bassev’ilz. Count 

' .. „ Douglas, R. 

’ , Hamilton, Sir D. M. 47." 

„ „ McNair, G. B. 

,, ,, Martin, M. F. C. 

„ „ Chakraverti, S. C. 

Feb. 3. ^'ilenderson, A. G. 

! „ Mahtab. U. C. 48i' 

' „ „ Komi, .M. A 

j ,, „ Pettigrew, W. 

„ ,, Cliakravarti, M. N. 

Mar. 3 Mukharji. 1 C. 

„ „ Ashton, H. S. 

April 7. Pessein, J. F. 

„ ,, Ahmad, S. K. 

„ „ Swami, V. N. 

May 5. Deo, P. C. Bhanj 

' „ „ Matthias, 0. G. 400 

! „ „ Mallam, G. L. 

; „ „ Cooper, G. A. P. 

! June 2. Kenny, D. E. C. 
i M M Oyevaar, J. J. 

July 7. Mahudavala, J. J. 40.' 
j Aug. 4. Popper, S. W. 

„ „ Raparia, T. C. 

I Nov. 3. Sahaya, S. 

I „ „ Austin, G J. 

j „ ,. Rahman, S. K. 

I „ „ Newman, C. D. 

I Dec. 1. Roy, Kumar K. 
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1931. 

Jan. 5. Fooks, H. A. 

„ „ Bhattacharji, XJ. C. 

606 „ , Shukla, J. P. 

„ Chatterji, D. 

„ „ Evans, P. 

Feb. 2. Wauchope, R. S. 

„ „ Douglas, G. W. 

510 ,, „ Fraser, W. A. K. 


Feb. 2. Clough, J. 

Mar, 2. Bose, S. K. 

„ „ Kothari, N. L. 

April 6. Bhose, J. C. 

’ „ „ Prasad, S. 515 

I May 4. Bottoraley, J. M. 

' June 1. Lort-Williams, J. 

Aug. 3. Barua, K. L. 

Dec. 7. Eliade, M. 



LIFK MEMBERS. 

{Chronological,) 


r>-ll-S4 C. S. jMiddleiniss 
(:30 N ). 

r>. 6-88 A. P. Ponnell (8S F.)- 
6- 3-89 T. H. D. La Touche 
(10 N.). 

11- 1-93 Sir Edward D. 

Mac lagan (94 R.)* 

5 1- 2-93 P O. Podding 

(UN.). 

31- 7-93 G. P. Tato (23 N.). 
27- 9-94 \V. Vest (94 h\). 

3- 7-95 Sir Nicholas D. 

Heatson-B(dl 
(95 N ). 

19- 9-95 K. C. I)c (26 R.). 

1 0 3- 5-98 Sir R. N, Mookerjee 

(29 R.). 

5- 12-00 J. W. A. Grieve 

(00 F.). 

6- 2-01 J. Ph. V^ogol (25 F.). 

2- 7-02 F. Doxey (28 R.). 

1- 6-04 G H, Tipper (27 N.). 
15 28. 9-04 H. E. Stapleton 

(26 R.) 

2- 8-05 D. McCay (29 F ). 

3- 1-06 J. A. Chapman 

(L»8 N ). 

7- 3-06 A C Woolner 

(2SN.). 

19- 7-06 R. B Whitehead 
(20 N.). 

20 3- 7-07 J. (Joggin Brown 

(2S N ) 

3- 7-07 W. A. K. Christie 
. (29 N ) 

1- 1-08 U. N. Ilrahinachari 
(27 R.). 

7- 4-09 C. A. Bentley (30 N.). 
6-10-09 P, J. Bruhr(2H N.). 
25 4- 5-10 S. P,. Dhavle 

(ION.) 


4- 5-10 S. W. Kemp (29 F.). 

1- 2-11 .Fas. Insoh (28 R.) 

7- 6-11 M Hiilayat Hosain 
(27 N ).’ 

5- 7-11 R. B. S. Sewell 

(28 N.) 

Ull-ll Kani'iluddin Ahmad 30 
(24 X.). 

5- 3-13 J. L. Simonson 
(19 N.). 

4- 3-14 .1. Bacot (14 F.). 

5- 7-16 G. Sircar (29 N ). 

6- 2-18 E. N. Ghosh (25 R.). 

6- 2-18 Johan van Manen 35 
(25 R.). 

3 . 4-18 B. Prashad (29 R.) 

2- 11-21 S. L Hora (30 N.). 

6- 6-23 A. Howard (30 N.). 

5- 12-23 11. H. Lakuhrnan Son 

(24 N.). 

7- 5-24 B. Bhattacharya 40 

(24 N.). 

6- 8-24 L M. Davies 

k"UN.). 

3- 12-24 (f Uoorich (28 F.). 

6- 6-27 B. I> Jain (28 R ). 
5-12-27 Chhajuram Chow- 

dhnrv (27 R.). 

5-12-27 H H. Sir Tashi Nam- 45 
gyal (27 N.). 

5- 12-27 IF. 11. Knnzang Dech- 

hen (27 N.). 

6- 2-28 Sir I). Ezra (28 R ). 

6- 2 28 Sir Kaiser simmsher 

.Tnng Baiiadnr 
Raiia (28 N.). 

2- 7-28 N. Roerich (28 F.). 

5-11 -28 W. Reinhart (28 F.). 50 

3- 3-30 H S Ashton (30 N.). 

5- 1-31 P. Evans (31 N.). 


( clxxvi ) 



SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBER, 


Dat.L* of ! 

Klottioii I 

15-1-84 I A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriology, Queen's College, Oxford, 
i England. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Dal oof ' “ 

Klortum 

7-12-10 *H. Hosten, Rev., s.j. St. Joseph’s College, Darjeeling. 

1-2-22 i Pierre Johanns. Rev., s.j., b.litt. (Oxon.), Professor of 
Philosophy. St. Xavier’s College, 3i>, Park Street, Calcutta. 
1-2-22 fANANTAKUiSHNA Sastui, Mahamvhopadhya ya. 57 1, Sree- 
gopal Mullick Lane, Calcutta. 

6-2-24 ’W. IvANOw. c/<> Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

6-2-24 ♦Kamalakrisiina SxHritttirtha, Mahamahopadhyaya. Bhat- 
para, 24-Parganas. 

1 - 2-26 Durgadas Mukherjer, m,a., Professor. 35 , Ballygiinge 

Circular Road, Calcutta. 

2- 5-27 N. N. Vasxj, liAi Saheb. 20, Visvakosh Lane, Baghbazar, 

Calcutta. 

2-12-29 Sarat •Chandra Roy, Rai Bahadtir, m.a., b.r. Church 
Road, Ranchi. 


t Re-elected for a further period of five years on 7-3-1927 unaer 
Rule 2c. 

* Re-elected for a^lirther perio<l of five years on 4-2-1929 under 
Rule 2c. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS. 


Date of 
Klc'ctioii 

28-10-29 ! Tho Legatum Warneriauurn (Oriental Department), University 
of Leyden, Leyden, Holland. , 

2-12-29 I Tho Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras S. 


ORDINARY FELLOWS. 


oj 

Eloci iini 

2-2-10 T. H. 1). La Touche, b a., f.g.s. 

2-2-10 Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, kt., c.i.e., m.a., d.sc. 
2-2^10 Sir K. D. Ross, kt., o.i.e., ph.d. 

7-2-12 Sir J. C. Bose, kt., c.s.i.. c.i.e., m.a,, d.sc., f.u.s. 

( clxxvii ) 
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Date of 
Election. 

7-2-12 i P. J. Briihl, i.a.o., f.o.s., ph.d., f.o.s. 

7-2-12 S. R. Christophers, o.b.b., i.m.s. 

7-2-12 C. S. Middlemiss, o.i.e., b.a., f.o.s., f.b.s. 

5-2-13 J. Ph. Vogel, ph.d., litt.d. 

5- 2-13 ! S. W. Kemp, b.a., d.sc. 

10 3-2-15 I G. H, Tipper, m.a., f.o.s., m.inst.m.m. 

2-2-16 i Sir Richard Burn, kt., o.i.e., i.o.s. 

2-2-16 , L. L. Fermor, o.b.e., a.r.s.m., d.so., f.o.s. 

7-2-17 P. H. Gravely, d.so. 

0- 2-18 , J. L. Simonsen, d.so,, f.i.o. 

15 6-2-18 I D. McCay, m.d., m.h.o.p., i.m.s. 

6- 2-18 > A. A. Suhrawardy, M.A., ph.d., d.litt., ll.d. 

5-2-19 J. Coggin Brown, o.b.e., M.I.M.E., F.o.s. 

5-2-19 I W. A. K. Christie, B.so., ph.d., m.inst.m.m. 

5- 2-19 ! D. R. Bhaiidarkar, M.A., ph.d. 

20 5-2-19 R. B. Seymour Sewell, m.a., m.ti.c.s., L.it.o.p., f.z.s., i.m.s. 

2- 2-21 i U. N. Brahmachari, m.a., ph.d., m.d. 

1- 2-22 , Sir Edwin H. Pascoe, kt., m.a., d.so., sc.d., f.o.s. 

1-2-22 . Ramaprasad Chanda, b.a. 

7- 2-23 G. N. Mukhopadhj^aya, b.a., m.d. 

25 4-2-25 M. Hidayat Hosain, ph.d 

4-2-25 Guy E. Pilgrim, d.sc., f.o.s. 

4-2-25 : Sir C. V. .Raman, kt.. m.a., d.so., f.r.s. 

1- 2-26 P. O. Boddmg, m.a. 

7-2-27 R. Knowles, b.a., m.r.o.s., t,.r.o.p., i.m.s. 

30 7-2-27 Johan van Manen, c.i.B. 

7-2-27 i B. Sahni, D.sc. 

7-2-27 ; A. C. Woolner, o.t.b., m.a. 

6- 2-28 H. E. Stapleton, m.a., b.so., i.e.s. 

6-2-28 B. Prashad, D.sc., f.z,s., f.r.s.e 

35 6-2-28 ; C. A. Bentley, m.b., d.p.h., d t.m. & h. 

4-2-29 i A. Howard, c i.B., M.A. 

4-2-29 , J. H. Hutton, c.i.E., i.c.s,, m.a., d.sc. 

4-2-29 Sir Edward D. Maclagan, K.c.s.i., K.o.wi. 

3- 2-30 j H. W. Acton, o.i.e., M.R.C.S., l.b.c.p., i.m.s, 

40 3-2-30 I G. de P. Cotter, b.a,, so.d., m.inst.m.m., f.o.s. 

3-2-30 j S. L. Hora, d.sc., f.z.s., f.r.8.b. 

3-2-30 J. P. Mills, I.C.S., m.a., j p 
3-2-30 I Meghnad Saha, d.so., f.r.s. 

2- 2-31 S. Kri.shnaswami Aiyangar, m.a., ph.d,, f.r.hist.s, 

45 2-2-31 I R. N. Chopra, m.b., i.m.s. 

2-2-31 R. B. Whitehead, i o.s {retired). 


HONORARY FELLOWS 


Date ot I 
Election. I 

5- 2-96 Charles Rockwell Lanman. 9, Farrar Street, Cambridge, 

Massachusetts, U.S.A, 

2-3*04 Sir Georob Abraham Grierson, k.oj.b., o.m., ph.d., 

LL.D., F.B.A., I.O.S. (retired). Eathfarnhsm, Camberley» 
Surrey, England, 

6- 9-11 Alfred William Aloook, c.t.e., m.b., ll.d., f.b*s. Heath* 

lands, Belvedere, Kent, England. 



Honorary Fellows^ 
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Date of 
Jillection 

5-8-15 

6.12-16 

2-5.17 

4 - 2-20 

4 - 2-20 

4-2-20 

4-2-20 

4-2-20 

4-2-20 

4-2-20 

4- 2-20 

4.2-20 

2-3-21 

7-6-22 

7-6-22 

7-1-25 

7-3-27 

4- 7-27 

5- 12-27 

2-12-29 

2-12-29 

5- 5-30 

5-5 30 
5-5-30 
2-3-31 


Kamakhyanath Tahkavaoisa, Mahamahopadhyaya. 111/4, 
Shambazar Street, Calcutta. 

Sir Joseph John Thomson, kt., o.m., m.a., sc.d., d,so., ll.d., 5 
PH.D., p.R.s. Trinity College, Cambridge, lingland. 

G. A. Boolenger, F.R.S., LL.D. Jardiii Botaniqiie du L’Etat, 
Brussels. 

Herbert Allen Giles, m.a., ll.d., d.litt., Professor. 10, 
Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge, England. 

Sylvain Levi. CoUdge de France, rue Giiy-de-la-Brosse 9, 
Paris, V<i. 

Sir Aurel Stein, k.c.i.b., ph.d., d.litt., d.sc., d.o.l., f.b.a. 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 

A. Fouoher, d.litt. Boulevard Raspail 286, Paris, XVIw. 10 
Sir Arthur Keith, m.d., f.r.o.s., ll.d., f.r.s. Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 
i R. D. Oldham, f.r.s., f.g.s., f.r.g.s. 1, Broomfield Road, 

I Kew, Surrey, England. 

i Sir David Prain, kt., o.m.o., o.i.b., m.a., m.b,, ll.d., f.r.s.b., 
F.L.S., P.R.S., F.Z.S., M.R.I.A. Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 

I Surrey, England. 

I Sir Joseph Larmor, kt., m.p., m.a., d.sc., ll.d., d.c.l., p.r.s., 

! F.R.A..S. St. John’s College, Cambridge, England. 

' Sir James Frazer, kt., d.o.l., ll.d., litt.d. Trinity College, 16 
Cambridge. 

J. Takakusu. Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. 

F. W. Thomas, o.i.b., m.a., ph.d., Boden Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Oxford. 161, Woodstock Road, Oxford, England. 

Sir Thomas Holland, k.c.s.i., k.o.i.k., d.sc., f.r.s. Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, South Kensington, London, 
S.W. 7. 

Sir Leonard Rogers, kt., c.i.e., m.d., b.s., f.r.o.p,, r,R.s., 
i.M.s. 24, Cavendish Square, London, 4. 

STBS Konow, Ethnographisk Museum, Oslo, Norway. 20 

The Rt. Ho.n%le The Earl of Lytton, p.c., g.o.s.i., g.o.i.e. 
Knob worth, Herts, England. 

C. Snouok Hurgronjb. Rapenburg 61, Leiden, Holland. 

Lt,-0ol. Sir T, Wolsblby Haig, k.o.i.e., c.s.i , c.b.e., m.a., 
O.M.G. 34, Gledstanes Road, West Kensington, London, W. 14. 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mookbrjee, k.c.i.e., k.o.v.o. 7, 
Harington Street, Calcutta. 

Dr Charles J. H. Nicolle, Director. Pasteur Institute, Tunis. 25 
R. Robinson, f.r.s. Department of Chemistry, University of 
London, University College, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Dr W. Caland, Koningslaan 78, Utrecht, Holland. 

Db. H. Jacobi. 59, Niebuhrstrasse, Bonn, Germany 
Shams-ul-Ulama Sir J. J. Modi, kt., 211, Pilot Bunder Road, 
Colaba, Bomliay. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP. 


List of iMiiMuiius who have been absent from India three 

YEARS AND UPWARDS.* 

*Rule 40. — After the lapse of three years from the date of a mem- 
ber leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall, m the interval, 
have been received by the Society, his name shall be removed from the 
List of Members. 

The following members are liable to removal from the next Member 
List of the Society under the operation of the above Rule : — 

1. T. A. Mohammed. (102."}.) 

2. L. P, E. Pugh. (1926 ) 

3. Sir Basil Blackett (1922.) 

4. Baron L. Plesson. (192S.) 

5. E. B. Shaw. (1928.) 

6. K. L. Evans. (1928.) 

7. H. P. Moller. (1923.) 

8. G. M. Fullerton. (1928.) 


Loss OF Membkb.s during 19in. 
By Retirement. 

Ord inary M embers, 

1. H. H flames. (1007.) 

2. A. W. Botham. (1910.) 

3. Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray. (1910.) 

4. Rudra Dattu Sinha (1913.) ' 

6. llafiz Ahmad Ali Khan. (P.)15.) 

6. Nani Gopal .Majumdar. (1920.) 

7. Kumar P. K, Ueb (1921 ) 

5. N. Ott(‘ns (1923.) 

9. W. L Harnett (1923.) 

10. F. .1. Moggitt. (1923.) 

11. A. D MaeGreuor. (1921.) 

12. H. Browne. (1021.) 

13. Bepin Bohari Ghose. (1924 ) 

14. Narendra Nath Mukherjee. (1924.) 

15. H. Cooper. (1924.) 

16. K. IJarnunni Menon. (1925.) 

17. E. J. Ihiulshaw. (1925.) 

IS. Prof alia Chandra Mitter. (1925.) 

19. David Ezra Rouben. (1925.) 

20. Muhammad Sanaullah. (1925.) 

21. H. P. Poddar. (1925 ) 

22. E. C. Ormond. (1925.) 

23. 1. J. S. Taraporowaia. (1925.) 

24. E. U. Geo (1925.) 

26. A. D. Derviciio* Jones. (1925.) 

26. K. S. Kolah. (1925.) 

27. 8. N. Banerjee. (1926.) 

28. LordMeston. (1926.) 
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20. Brajendranath De. (1026.) 

30. M. H. Oak. (1926). 

31. Haraprasad Chaudhuri. (1026.) 

32. D. P. Khaitan. (1026.) 

33. C. A. Henry Bdwards. (1026.) 

34. JS'awab Mom Yar Jung Bahadur. (1026.) 

35. A. h. Collet. (1926.) 

36. Mohainmad Afzal Husain. (1926.) 

37. D. R. Bhattacharya. (1927.) 

3S. D. M. Bose. (1927.) 

30. Sir B. Narasimha Sarma. (1027.) 

40. E. H. Staples. (1927.) 

41. Satis Chandra De (1927.) 

42. E. S. Fecgrade. (1927.) 

43. E. L. G. Clegg. (1027.) 

44. A. A. J. Elberg. (192S.) 

45. D. N. Mitra. 

46- A. W. Young. (102S.) 

47. R. G. Watling. (1928.) 

48. F. G. Dikkers. (1927.) 

40. Beuoy Kumar Son. (1028.) 

50. R. H. van de Vijver. (1928.) 

51. Geoffrey Keable (1928.) 

62. B. Shaha, (1928.) 

53. A. Jardine. (1928.) 

54. Susil Chandra Chatterjee. (1928.) 

55. Hirananda Sastri. (1028.) 

56. P. N. Agate. (1929.) 

57. D. J. Cohen. (1929.) 

58. S. D. Mitra. (1929.) 

59. J%seph Jacob. (1929) 

60. Hadji Dabiruddin Ahmed. (1929.) 

61. Prafulla Nath Tagore. (192(K) 

62. E. V. MacLean. (1929.) 

63. Hon’ble Sushil Kumar Sinha. (1930.) 

64. T. N. Se^. (1930.) 

65. H. G. vdffOvon. (1930.) 

66. A. H. Mackenzie. (1930.) 

67. Jatinilra Mohan Ray. (1930.) 

68. J. P F. Quirke. (1930.) 

60. Cyrils Fox. (1913.) (Withdrawn.) 

By Death. 

Ordinary Members. 

1. Col. Sir Richard Carnac Temple. (1878.) 

2. MM. Dr. Haraprasad Sheistri. (1885.) 

3. B. L. Chaudhuri. (1893.) 

4. H H. Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narain Singh. (1899,) 

5. Jateendra Nath Mukherji. (1899.) 

6. Jogmdranath Sen. (1902.) 

7. Narendra Nath Raye. (1920.) 

8. Suresh Chandra Sarkar. (1922.) 

9. M. N. Bannerjoe. (1925.) 

10. James Peddio (1927.) 

Honorary Fellow. 

1. Sir Charles Eliot. (1920.) 
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Under Rule 38. 

1, Sohan Lai Varma. (11)2.'3.) 

2. Shyam Chand Bhor. (1025.) 

2. Kshitish Chandra Chatterji. (1020.) 

4. B. Viswanath. (1026.) 

5. Ghulam Mohammed. (1027.) 

6. Jogendra Nath Maitra. (1027.) 

7. Nalini Kanta Dastidar. (102S.) 
s. Promode Chandra Du tt (102S.) 

0. Jogendra Nath Mi tra. (192S.) 

10. Kiimud Bandhob Mookerjoe. (102S ) 


Under Rule 40 

1. W. S. Talbot. (1004.) 

2. Col. F. A. F. Barnardo. (1021.) 

3. Baron H Kudt Ton Collenborj/. (1022.) 

4. Muni Jinavijayaji. (1023.) 

5. Leonardus Stark. (1025.) 

6. Miss Oertru<le Mariam Wright. (I02S.) 



MEDALLISTS 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH, 

Recipients. 

•1893 Chandra Kaiita Basu. 

1895 Yati Bhiisana Bhaduri 
1899 Jnari Saran Chakravarti. 

1897 Sarasi Lai Sarkar. 

1901 Sarasi Lai Sarkar. 
inOdJ Lai Sarkar. 

1 Sureiidia Nath Maitra. 

1907 Akshoy Kviinar Mazumdar. 

1911 I Jd-endra Nath Rakshit. 

( Jatindra Molian Datta. 

/ Kasik Lai Datta. 

1913 ' ‘Sai’^idakanta Ganguly, 
y Nagendra Chandra Nag. 

C Nilrataii Dhar. 

1918 Bibhutibhushan Dutta. 

1919 Jnaiiendra Chandra <ihoah. 

192i! A barn Bhiisan Datta. 

1923 Hhailal M. Amin. 

1929 Bidhu Bhusan Kay. 

1927 Kalipada Biswas. 

HI31 ^ C, N. Singh. 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL xMEDAL. 

% Recipients. 

K. Krneat Green. 

Sir Ronald Ross, kt., k.c.b., c.i.k., k.c.m.g., m.r.c.s., 
F.K.C.S., n.p.H., rr.sc., M.n., F.R.S. 

D. D. Cunningham, c.i.e., f.k.s. 

A. W. Alcock, c.r.E, , m.b., ll.d., f.r.s. 

Sir David Prain, kt., c.i.e., c.m.o., m a., m.b,, f.k.s.e., 

F.L..M., F.Z.S., M.R.I.A., F.H.S. 

Car! Diener. 

William Glon Liston, o.i.e., m.b., b.p.h. 

J. S. Gamble, o.i.e., m.a., f.r.s. 

H. H. Godwin -Austen, F.R.S., f.z.s., f.k.g.s. 

N. Anuandale, o.i.e., b.sc., o.m.z.s., f.l.s., f.r.s., f.a.s.b. 
Sir Leonard Rogers, kt,, c.i.e., m.d , b.s., f.r.c.p., f.r.c.s., 

F.R.S. 

S. R. Christophers, c.i.e., o.b.e., f.r.s., f.a.s.b , m.b., 

LT.-COti., I.M.S. 

J. Stephenson, o.i.e., b.sc., m.b., ch.b., f.r.c.s., f.r.s.e., 

I.M.S, 

S. W. Kemp, b.a., d.sc., f.a.s.b. 

Albert Howard, o.i.e., m.a., f.a.s.b. 

Robert Beresford Seymour Sewell, m.a., sc.b. (Cantab.), 
M.R.C.S., Ti.RX’.P., F.Z.S. , F.E.S., C.I.E., F.A.S.B., Lt. -COI i., 
I M.S. 


1901 

1903 

1905 

1907 

1909 

1911 

1913 

1915 

1917 

1919 

1921 

1923 

1925 

1927 

1929 

1931 
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SIR WILLIAM JONES MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1927 Sir Malcolm Watson, kt., ljl.b. (hon.), m.d., c.m., d.p.h. 

1928 Sir George A. Grierson, k.c.i.k., o.m., ph.d., d.litt., ll.d, 

F.B.A., Hon. F.A.S.B., I.C.S. ( retired ). 

1930 Dr. Felix H. D’Herelle. 


ANNANDALE MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1927 Fritz Sarasin. 

1930 Dr. Charles Gabriel Seligman, m.d., f.r.c.p., f.b.s. 


JOY GOBIND LAW MEMORIAL MEDAL. 


Recipient. 

1929 Max Weber. 


PAUL JOHANNES BKCHL MPLMORTAL MEDAL. 

« 

Recipient. 

1931 Rev. Etholbert lllattcr, ia.J. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE ORDINARY MONTHLY 
MEETINGS, 1931. 


JANUARY, 1931. 

An Ordinary Montlily Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
BtnigaJ was held on Monday, the 5th, at 5-30 P.M. 


Present. 


H. K. Stapleton, Esq., M.A., B.Sc. (Oxon), I.E.S., P.A.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the ('hair. 

Members : 


Chakra varti, Mr. ('hintaharau 
Chattorjoo, Mr. ]^. P. 
Chattorjec, Mr. M. M, 
(ihushai, J)r. U. N. 

Hosaiii, i)r. M. Hidayal 
Irisch, Mr. Janu's 
Law, J)t. Satyi^ China 

Visitors : 


M alien, Mr. Johan van 
Miikherjoe, Dr. S. K. 
Kai'Chowdhury, Dr. H. C. 
Shastri, MM. H. P. 
Thomas, Mr. H. W. 
M^adia, Mr. D. N. 

Youn^, Rov. A. Willifer. 


Ohatterjee, Mr. P. 


({hose, Mr. F, N. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
The (General *'^cr(‘tary reported receipt of fifteen presen- 
tations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table for 
inspection. 

The following candidat€\s were balloted for for election as 
OiWinary Members : — 

(J) Fook's, Herbert A., Morrhant, 2, .Sh(»rt Streot, Calcutta. 

Propo.sor ; W. K. Dods, 

Seconder : L, L. Fermor- 


(2) Hoyehowdhunf, Naraui Chandra, Kai Rahadur, Zemindar, 
M aha de v pin*, R a j sh all i . 

Proposer : Upemlra Nath Rrahmacliari. 

8econdt*r : K. C. De, 

(3) fihaitaeharjee, Cfnesh (^handra^ M.A., Professor of J^hilosophy, 

ik'fhiiiiie isl, Cornwallis Stroet, Calcutta. 

ProjioHcr : H. K. Sta})leton. 

Secoiifler : M. Mahfiiz-ul Haq. 

(4) Shnkla, Jar/annath Vranad, Trans (Jomti Outram Road, near 
Bad.shahnaj^ar Railway Station, Lucknow. 

‘Proposer : Suinti Kumar C^atterji. 

8ocondcr : Jlaraprasad Shastri. 

( clxxxv ) 
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(5) Chuttcrji, Dunjavlmmu, M.A., P.R.S., Lecturer in Sanskrit. 
Knshnagar Collogo, Krjshiiagar, Nadia. 

Proposer: Johan van Manen. 

Seconder : Harajirasad Shastri. 

(()) Evmif}, Perc))^ B.A. (Canla]>.), F.(J.S., (Geologist, c/o The Assam 
Oil Co., Digboi, Assam. 

Proposer : S. K. Roy. 

Seconder: Hem Chandra Das-Oiipla. 

The General Secretary reported tlie death of : — 

(14) A. Alkia’ (An Ordinary Mtanher, 1023). 

The General Secretary rcjiorted tlie loss of memlx'rshi]). 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of : — 

(3(>) N. T>. Calder (An Ordiiia!\\ Mc‘ni)>er. 102(»). 

(37) Md. Ahdur iiahman Khan (An Ordinary Memher, 102S). 

(38) Sndliir Kumar Rose (An Ordinary Memher, I02S). 

(30) M. S. Krishna n (An Ordinary Memher, J028). 

(40) M. N. Miikherjee (An Ordinary Memlxu’. 1028). 

(41) W. A. Buyers (An Ordinary Memher, 102.”)) 

The General Secretary reported that Lt.-Col. H. Suhrawardy, 
who had been declared lapsed as a member. imd(*r Rule 38, 
had since complied with the conditions of reinstatement as 
prescribed in Ride 39. 

The Chairman moved a resolution for the reinstatement of 
Dr, Siihrawardy, which was carried unanimously ^ 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Kkrndranath (Jhosii. — Sfudics on BtffvcdK' />dn^s•. 17/ 

Deities connected v'ith hnnar Astens}ns. 

2. M. M. Ctiattrr.ti. -Saktrfisin or Woman Stfmhot u/ Dirnuttf 

3. 8atva Cnrm\ Law. rahanya Aames of e Ihrds of Datjeehnq. 

A. Sashtrhfsan CHU’Dinuu.— ///.v/onmZ ^f(iec)ne}lt of Peojdrs ui 

ancient India. 

5. Orotic R Roriucji . — Les (flokax ( iram mat icon. r de Thontni Sani- 
bhota avec lenrs commentaires hq darqne.s liacot. — A new work on Tibetan 
Qraynrnnr by Jaci/ues Bacot. 

The following communication was made : — 

1. JoilAN VAN Manrn. -Hcccnt aunk on the study of l^roverb.s. 

The Chairman announced the result of th(‘ ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

The Chairman announced that the Annual Meeting of 
the Society would take place on Monday, the 2nd February, 
1931, and invited the members i)resent to communicate with the 
General Secretary the names and addresses of non -members 
to whom they wished invitations to be issued. 
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FEBRUARY, 1931. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 2nd, immediately after the 
termination of the Annual Meeting. 


Present. 


Kai Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Bahadur, M.A., M.D., 
Ph.D., F.A.S.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Members : 


Agharkar, Dr. S. I*. 
Bake, Mr. A. A. 
Bose, Mr. M. M. 
ChatterjoP, Mr. 1^. I*. 
Das, Mr. P. K. 

De, Mr. K. C. 
Fleming, Mr. Andrew 


Ghose, Mr. B. 15. 
Ghose, Dr. W N. 
Ghoshal, Dr. U. N. 
liiseh, Mr. Jamos 
JKiiowOes, Lt.'Col. K. 
Maneii, Mr. Johan van 
Stapleton, Mr. H. F. 
Young, Rev. A. \V. 


The minutes of the last meeting wer(‘ read and confirmed. 

The Ooneral Se(*retary announced that the presentation of 
books, (‘tc., received during the last month would be exhibited 
in the next meeting. 

The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Mejnl)ers : — 

(7) Waurhupv. h\ N., O.B.E., A.J.C^K., K.K.A.I., J.A., Majni, 

Assistant Snr\ ('yor-Ch'iieral, Survey of India, IJ, W'ood Street, Galentta. 

J’ro])os(‘r : K. Kiiow k's. 

Si'C'OMder : E. L. Fei rnor. 


(S) DoiK/lffs, WitfsoHy B.Sc., D.L.M., State Gheiuiht to the 

Government ot Bhopal, Stale Lahoratory, Bhopal, Central India. 
Proposer: G. E. Xewman. 

Seeomier : .lohan \an Manen. 


(9) Ficif^cr, ArvhUutld Kann’thy C.B.K., D.S.O., 

M.V.O., M.CJ., Mditary Olheer, Govi'rnment House, C'aleutta. 

Proposer ; li. B. Seymour Sew idl. 

Seeondi'r : ,lohan van jManeu. 


(10) Cloimhy Jufin, Barristor-al Law, Bar Libiars, High Court, 
Calcutta. • 

Proposer: N. Barwell. 

Soeondur : L. J^. Fernior. 


The General Sc'cretary reported the deaths of : — 

(15) zV. A. Maedonell (.Vii Honorary Fellow, 1922). 

(1) M. N. BaiK'rjee (An Ordinary Momhor, 1925). 

Th(» General Secretary reported the loss of membershij), 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of : — 

(42) F. L. De (zin Ordinary Member, 1924). 

• (43) .V. S. Tritton (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

(44) l\ C. Sinha (An Ordinary Member, 1925). 
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(45) J. C. French (An Ordiimry Meinher, 1927). 

(J) F. J. Met;gitf (An Ordinary Member, 1929). 

(2) Mrs. A. A. J. FIborg (An Ordinary Member, 11128). 

(9) D. N. Mitra (An Ordinary Memlier, 1928). 

(4) Sarat Kumar Roy fAn Ordinary Memfier, 1919). 

In accordance with Rules 37 and 38, the General Secretary 
announced that the names of the following Ordinary Members 
would be suspended as defaulters within the Society’s building 
for the period of a month to be removed from the Society’s 
registers for non-payment, unless the amount due be paid liefore 
the next Ordinary Alonthly Meeting : — 

Shyam Chanrl Rhor Jogeinlni Nath Mitra 

K. C. Chatter jce (Ihulam Mohammed 

N. K. Da.stidar K. B. Mookerjee 

I*. C. Dutt S. L. V^arma 

Jogendra Nath Maitra B. Visvanalh. 

In accordance with Rules 2 and 13, the General Secretary 
iinnounced that the Council had propose<l for election the name 
of Sir Jivanji Jamshedji as an Honorary Pellow of the Society. 
The General Secretary stated the grounds on which the 
recommendation had been made. 

The (Jhairrnan announced the result of the ballot, for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

— < 0 > — I 

MARCH, 1931. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Momlay, the 2nd, at 5-j^' p.m. 

Present. 

Rai Upendua Nath Brahmachart, Bahaditr, M.A., 
M.D., Ph.D., F.A.S.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Members : 

Chakravarti, Mr. Chiniaharan 
De, Mr. K. C. 

Cho«e, Mr. T. P. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. 1. S. K. 

Haq, Mr. M. Mahfuz-\d 
Hobbs, Mr. H. 

Hosteii, Fr. H., S.J. 

Visitors : 

(Uiose, Mr. A jit Watliiig, Mrs. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reported re(ieix)t of nineteen pre- 
sentations of books, etc., which had been placed on the table 
for inspection. 


Manen, Mr. Johan van 
Rahman, Mr. S. K. 
Kay, Mr. J. M. 
Sarbadhikary, Sir D. P. 
Seth, Mr. M.\T. 

Wadia, Mr. D. N. 
Watling, Mr. R. O. 
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The following cfincliflates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(11) /iow, Suflhansii Kumar, B.Sc. (CaL), A.K.S.M., J3,Sc. (Miiiinj]j), 
London, ProfosHor of Mining*; and Surveying, Indian School of Minos, 
Dhanhad. 

Propose)* : S. K. Hoy. 

Si'conder : 1). N. ^Vadia. 

(1-) Kofknrt, N. L., Colliery Manager, c/o Mt\ssrs. K. Worah ^ 
Jharia, Manbhum. 

Proposer : S. K. Roy. 

Seconfler : D. N. Wadia. 

Thc3 General Secretary reported the loss of membershiji, 
since the previous mecding, by resignation of : — 

(o) D. K. Hhattaoharyya (An Ordinary Member, 1927). 

((>) S. L. Mitra (An Ortlmary Member, 1928). 

(7) P. K. Deb (An Ordinary Member, 1921). 

(S) A. \V. Botham (An Orcimary Member, 1910). 

The General Secretary re])orted the constitution of the 
various standing CVnnmittees of the Society for the ensuing 
year to be as follows : — 

FindKcc Committee : 

Prc'sident. ^ 

TreasurtT. > Ex-offiew, 

( Jeneral Secretary. ; 

:^1M. H, P. Shabtn. 

Mr, J. C. Mitra. 

Mr. James Inseh. 


hihrary ('oiumitter 

President. •; 
Treasurer. 

Ceneral Seendary. 
T’hilo logical 
Jt. Philological 
Natural History 
Physical Science 
Anthropological 
Medical 
Library 


^ Secretaries. 


Mr. Justice C. C. Chose, Kt. 


\ 

/ 


Ex-officto, 


Publication Committee * 


Presidi'nt. 

Treasurer. 

Ceneral Secretary. 
Idiilological 
Jt. Philological 
Natural History 
Physical Science 
Anthropological 
Medical 
Library 



Dr. U. N. Brahmachari. 
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In accordance ^\ith Rule 48(a), the General Secretary 
reported that the (\)uneil had made the following changes in 
the present Regulations reganling the Election of Fellows : — 

In licgulation 8, instmd of : 

' There shall he a meeting of Fellow s within the fort- 
night ])receding the 7th of October, om^ week’s notice of 
which shall be given to the Resident Fellows. At this 
meeting matters of concern to the Fellows shall be generally 
considered and the retunied nomination ])a])t‘rs shall be 
scrutinised for tc.chnical faults. It shall be (competent to 
the meeting to remcHly any such faults to prevent invalida- 
tion on this account alone ’ 

Jimd : 

' There shall be a meeting of Fellow\s w ithin the fortnight 
preceding the 7th of OctolxT, one week's notice of which 
shall be given to the ResidcMit Fellows. At this nu'ctiiig 
matters of concern to the Fellows shall b(‘ gfuierally (!on- 
sidered and the returned nomination pa])crs shall be 
scrutinised. It shall be com]M'tent to the nunding to remedy 
any technical faults to prevent invalidation on this account 
alone,’ 

and in addition. ‘ If valid nominations have been 
returned for more than tbe maximum number of new Ft‘llows 
to be e]ect(‘d, those nominations which have n^c'cived the 
greatest number of signatures shall be selendcd for inclusion 
in a list printed as a voting paper, to a number one higher 
than the total numluT to be elected. Tn the ev(‘nt of a tie 
for such selection, the Fellows ])resent a^he mec'ting shall 
decide which of the nominees having (mtained the sanu* 
number of signatures shall be so selected.’ 

In Regulation 10, inde/id of 

‘ A list of persons duly nominated, with their qualifica- 
tions, etc. etc.’ 


Read ; 


‘A list of the persons duly nominated, and, as the case 
may be, selected, with their (jualifications, etc. etc.’ 

In accordance with Rule 38, the (ieneral Secretary an- 
nounced that the names of the following members, wdio had, 
since the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting, been sus])ended as 
defaulters within the Society’s building, had now been removed 
as defaulters from the Society’s registers for non-payment of 
dues : — 


Shyam Chand Bhor 
K. C. Chatterjec 
N. K. Bastidar 
P., C. Dutt 

Jogeridra Nath Maitra 


Joginidra Nath Mitra 
Ghulam Mohammed 
K. B. Mookorjee 
S. L. V^armti 
B. Visvanoth. 
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In {Kicorclance with Rules 2 and 13, the (’hairman called 
for a ballot for the elecition, as Honorary Fellow of the Society, 
of : 

Sharns-iil-Ulama Sir .Tivanji Jainshodji Modi, 
proposed for election in the last Ordinary Monthly Meeting. 

The following papers were road : — 

1. CiriNTAUARAN ( ^HAKRAVAiiTJ . — A new Version oj the i^tory o) 
Sohmion's J mhjment. 

2. Sauat Oii. Mitka .— the Worship of the Deity Jalj^eslnvara in 
the District of Jalpiuynn in Northern Bengal. 

3. R. Hosten, S.,].— The Jesuits at Agra in J 025-27. 

4. H. Ro-^ten, . -Vatholieisni in the East Indies in IStiO-Sl, 
from the Latin text of Dr. A. Thomas^ S.J. Edited and translated. 

The following conini unication was made : — 

I, M, ]\I \TiKL'z-i L Raq. — A note on the discovery of a, fragment of the 
original illustrated manuscript of Trlrlkh-i-Alfi. or Ahe History of One 
Tlmu'-taiid Years ', ivritten for Empeior Akhar (in the eoUection of Air. Ajit 
(Jhose. Calcutta). 

The (liainnaii annouTKted the results of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and tlu' Honorary F(*llow, and 
declared all candidates duly eh'cted, the Honorary Fellow having 
been (‘lcct(‘d by an unanimous vote. 

Tlie (-liairinan. in declaring the meeting clf)sed, invited 
tlK»se ])res,*iit to inspect a number of original s])eciin(Mis and 
reprodiKdiojis illustrating Mr. Mahfuz-ul Haq’s communication. 


APRIL, 1931. 

An Or’dinary Monthly M(»eting of the Asjatic Society ot 
Bengal was held oji .Monday, the hth, at o-Sb r.Ai. 

IhR^SENT. 

Lt.-CV)L. R. B. Se\moxtii Seweij., M.A., Sc.D. ((^nitab.), 
M.R.C.S., L.R.(\P., F.L.S., F.Z.S., B.A.S.B., I.M.S., President, 
in the ('hair. 

Members : 

Bose, Mr. M. M. hiscW Mr. James 

Das-Cbiptu, Mr. R. C. Jackson, Mr. P. S. 

Hobbs. Mr. R. Manon, Mr. Johan \'an. 

The minuU's of the last meeting were rea<l and confirmed. 

The General Secretary reportefl receipt of sixteen presenta- 
tions of hooks, etc., which had benm placed on the table for 
inspection. 
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The following candidates were balloted for for election as 
Ordinary Members : — 

(11^) ]*antuhif (j. V. Sifapati, 15. A., L.T., Lecturer in History, Rajah’s 
College, rarlakiinedi, T)t. Canjaiu, Aladras Presidency. 

Proposer : Sumti Kumar Chatt(‘rji. 

Seconder : Harai)rasa(l Shastri. 

(14) Jotitsh Chander, M.A., 15.L., Advocate, Calcutta High 

Court, 24A, Hay Ragan Street, (Calcutta. 

l*roposer : N. K. Basu. 

S(‘Corider : Sir C. C. Chose. 

(10) Prasad^ Shardn, Merchant, c/o Messrs, (topinath Lai J5eh>in, 
Satna, C. P. 

P]*oposer : Chhotf'lal Jain. 

Sc'conder : Johan van Maneii. 

Tlie Oeneral Secretary reported the deaths of : — 

(2) Dr. B. L. (’haiidhuri (An Ordinary Member, IS9;5, Fellow 1921). 

(!5) Sir R. C. Temple (An Ordinary Member, 1878, Pelloii 1928). 

(4) Sir Charles Eliot (An Honorary Fellow, 1929). 

A resolution of condolence was passed, all members standing. 

The General Secretary reported the loss of memliershi]), 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of : — 

(9) Hirananda Sastn (An Ordinary Member, 1928). 

(19) D. J. Cohen (An Ordinary Member, 1929). 

(11) P. N. Agate (An Ordinary Member, 1929). 

The following pa])ers were read : — # 

1. H. CHACDmiTti ANn CoPAi. SiNcm.- -The Wdher-tijt Dimisc of 
('UrKs Plants. 

2. EkexduAxNath OitosH.--, Studies ou Riqvediv Dedfes. VJJf. 
Deities connected with Asterisms. 

3. Ekexdkanatii Chosh . — Studies on Rig^dic Deifies. fX. 
Deities connected with Asterisins. 

4. Hem Chanuka Da-S-Ccpta.- The OccAirrence of a Pathological 
Triassic Ainnmiite in the Salt Range. Punjab. 

The following communication was made : — 

1. Johan van Manen. — The Tibetan name for Mount Everest. 

The President announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of Ordinary Members and declared all candidates duly 
elected. 

*The President announced that the Fourth public Lecture 
of the year would be held on Tuesday, the 14th April, 1931, 
at 6-15 P.M. 

Lecturer : Mr. O. C. Cangoly. 

Subject : Chinese Buddhist Sculpture, 

The President invited the members present to communicate 
with the General Secretary the names and addresses of non- 
members to whom they wished invitations to be issued. 
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MAY, 1931. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 4th, at 5-30 p.m. 


Present. 


Lt.-Col. R. B. Seymour Sewell, M.A., Sc.O. (Cantab.), 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., P.L.S., P.Z.S., F.A.S.B., I.M.S., President, 
in the Chair. 


Members : 


Asadullah, Mr. K. M. 
Bhattacharjoe, Mr. N. C. 
Bhose, Mr. J. (J. 
Chattorjt'o, Mr. P P. 
Chatterji, in*. kS. K. 
Coyajof, Sir J. C. 
l)aa-(Ju])ta, Mr. H. C. 


Ezra, Sir David 
Clhosh, Dr. E. X. 
Guha, Dr. H. S. 
liisch, Mr. Jamet^ 

Jain, Mr. C. L. 

Mancn, Mr. Johan v'an 
Modi, xMr. J. K. K. 


Siihrawardy, Tin* Hon’hle Mr. Justice Z. It. Z., Kt. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The (Jeneral Secretary reported receipt of nine i>rcsentations 
of books, etc., which had been placed on the table for inspection. 

The following candidate was balloted for for election as an 
Ordinary Mem tier : — 

(l(i) liottohdcy, John Mcllor^ B.A. (Oxon), I.E.S., 01‘1«. Director (»f 
Public lastr*ction, Bctigal, Writers' Buildings, Calcutta. 

Proposer : lTpi>ndra Nath Brahmachari. 

Seconder : It. B. Seymour Sowell. 


The ( General Secretary reported the deatli of : — 

(J) James Ped^' (An Orduiary Member, 19:i7). 

A resolution of condolence was passed, all members standing. 

The President read an obituary notice of Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri. 
(See page cci.) 

The (General Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of : — 

(12) Hcv. A. AV. Young (An Ordinary Member, 192S). 

(IJ) [t. G. AVatling (An Ordinary Mcmlier, 1928). 

(14) P. (L Mittcr (An Ordinary Member, 192o). 

The (Tenoral Secretary rej>orted that the third ajiplication 
for Institutional Membership had been received from : 

(3) The Benares Hindu University Library, Benares, 
which had been accepted by the (-ouncil. 

In accordance with Rule 40, the (huieral Secretary announc(*d 
that the names of the following Ordinary Members would be 
removed from the Society’s next member list 

F. A. F. Ihirnardo. Banui liudl \'oii Collenberg. 

• Loommlus Stark. Miss G. M. Wright. 

W. S. Talbot. Muni Jinavijayaji. 
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The following papers were read ; — 

1. tT\Mi:s HoKNKLt.. — Sfrhfff Figarefi from (rujamt (tnd Kathiawar. 

2. Kkendkanath CtIIOSh. Studies on IhffVfdtc Deities. X. Vasus. 
2. Ekrndranath OiiosH . — Studies on Kigvedie Deities. XI. 

TJeaoeulif J)ogs. 

4. Sir J. C. Coya.tke. — The House of Gotarzes : . I ehapter of Parthian 
History in the Shah ua inch. 

i). H. Hostev, S.J. - Description of Indostan ajid Guzarat^ hy 
Manuel Godinhn de Eredia (](>1J). Translatal and edited. 

The following communication was made : “ 

1. ]M. MAHFrz-rL Hvq. — J note on two interesting Manuscripts of 

Tuhfa-i-Sdnil (foD. ISl) of Sam Mirzd Safairi. and Data' il-ul-Khairdt 
{fols. 74, an Arabic prayer booh) in the Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

The President announcMMi tlio n^sult of the ballot for the elec- 
tion of the Ordinary .Member, and deelare'tl the candidate duly 
elected. 


JtlNE, 1931. 

An Ordinary Montlily Meeting of tlie Asiatic; Society of 
Bengal was h(‘ld on Monday, the 1st, at r)-30 r.M., for tin* 
election of Ordinary Members and the transaction of business. 

« 

Present. 


Lt.-Col. R. B. SEYMorn Sewell, M.A., Sc. I). (Oantab.), 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.A.S.B., T.M.S., President, 
in the Chair. ^ 


Ji embers : 


Bhattacharji, Mr. U. P. 
Bho-se, Mr. J. (!. 

Bose, Mr. M. M. 
Brahniacharj, Dr. U. N. 
Chatterji, Mr. P. P. 
Collet, Mr. A. L. 
Da.s*Guj)ta, Mr. J{. C. 


(Jhose, Mr. B. B. 

({ho.se, Mr. T. P. 

(Ihosh, Dr. B. N. 
Dhoshal, Dr. U. N. 
Hosain, Dr. M. Itidayat 
Maneii, Mr. Johan van 
Kao, Dr. H. S. 
VjdyabhuKana, Mr. A. (’. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Oeneral Sc(;retarv reported rc'ceipt of fifteen jiresenta- 
tions of books, etc., which had been placjed on the table for 
inspection. 

The following candidate was balloted for for election as an 
Ordinary Member : — 

(17) Lort-WillianiSn The Hon'ble Mr. Justice John, K.C., Barristor- 
at-Lavv, Judge, High Court, 24, Alipur Park South, Calcutta. 

Proposes ; Jan. Inseh. ' 

Seconder: Johan van Manen. 
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The (h*iUTal Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of : — 

(1.")) J. Jacob (All Ordinary Member, 1920). 

(J()) F\ (b Dikkors (An Ordinary MemlxT, 1028). 

(17) A. O. Alac(rr(‘^or (An Ordinary Member, 1024). 

(IS) S. X. llarK'rjce (An Ordinary M('in})er, 102(>). 

(10) X. (b Majiimdar (An Ordniarv Mtanber, 1024). 

(20) Xawab Mom Var Jiintjj JJahadur (An Ordinary Member, 1920). 

(21) V. A. Henry JOdwards (An Ordinary Member, 102()). 

The ({cneral Secretary reported that tlie election of : 

(1) Xaram Oh. Uo\e]iaiidhnrv ( F] lee ted on J-l-Jl), 

had become null and void under Rule 9. 

The ( JeiK'ral ScMTcTarv reported that the fourth a])plication 
for Institutional Membership had been received from : 

(U The Olatn Tnivensity Library, K\oio, Ja})an, 

\\hich had beeai acoej)ted by the (''ouncil. 

The l*r('sideii1 announced the result of th(‘ ballot for the 
ei(‘ction of th(‘ Ordinary .Member and declared th(‘ candidate 
duly elec*t('d. 


JULY, 1931. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal tvas helii on Monday, the bth, at 5-30 P.M. 


Present. 


Lt.-Col. Iv. B. SF:YM(mR Sewell, M.A., Sc.I). (Cantab.), 
M.R.C.S., L.R.cIK P.L.>S., F.Z.S., F.A.S.B., I.M.S., President 
in the Cliair. 


3Ie}nhet,s : 

Asadiillflh, Mr. K. M. 
llliattacharvii, ^Ir. IJ. V. 
Bhose, .Mr. J. 0. 

Bose, xMr. M. M. 
Brahmachai i. Dr. X^. X. 
Chatt(T)i, Mr. P. P. 


Da.sAJupta. Mr. 11. C. 
Oho.se, Mr. B. B. 
(Junior, ^Mr. (t XV. 

Haq, Mr. M. Mahfuz-ul 
Insch, Mr. James 
Mancii, Mr. Jolian van 


Shastri, MM. H. P. 


Th(‘ minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The (^eiK^ral S(‘cretary reported recei])t of eighteen pre- 
sentations of books, (‘tc., which had been ])laced on the table 
for inspection. 

'Phe (leneral Secretary re])orted that thert‘ hafl been no 
loss of membership since the jirevioiis meeting by death, but 
announced the deaths of : — 

Pundit La-kshmaii Shastri (one of the Pldifors of the Bibliotheca 
Itulica), ami 

Lt.-Col. Allgusto Bomfacy, a distinguished Orientalist of France. 
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T]u‘ General Secretary reported th(‘ loss of membersliip, 
since the previous meeting, by resignation of : — 

(22) Dal)ini(l(hu Ahiimd (An Ordinary Mernlior, J029). 

(21)) J). M. Bose (An Ordinary Member, l!)27). 

(24) N. Ot tens (An Ordinary Memlier, n>2;p. 

(25) H. (A. Von Oven (An (irdniary Member, 1930). 

(20) (t. Keablf' (An Ordinary Member, 192S). 

Tlie (kuieral Secretary reported that the election of : 

(2) Hon'bl(' Kwaja Xazim-iid-J)in (Kleided on 3-3*1930), and 

(3) Hon'ble Mr. S. 0. Ohose Maulik (Kleeted on 3-3-1930), 

had become null and void, under Rule 9. 

The following pa])ers were read : — 

1. M. Z. SiniUQr. — Poct,^ in early Arahta. 

2. Sri R\m Sharma.— .4 little known Persian Version of Vabnihi 
Ramayana, 

3. U. N. Brahmac’IIari.— A therapeutic Salearsan Derivative allied 
to Sulpliursenobenzcne as prepa)ed ui India. 

The following exhibits were shown and commented upon 
by MM. Harajwasad Shaatri : — 

1. Phf)to^ra})hs of two SatT-pillarh from Unao in Bnndolkhancl. 

2. A Manuscript <»f Katha-sant-sagara eom]>oscd in Ka6mlr, about 
1070, by Somaci(*va Bhatpu 

Between the explanations of the two exhibits Col. Sewell, 
whose presence was required elsewhere, vacatial the chair which 
was then occupied by Dr. U N. Brahniaehari. 

AUGUST, 1931. 

An Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Monday, the 3rd, at 5-30 P..w. 

PRKSENT. 

Lt.-Col. R. B. Skvmottk Sewell, M.A., Sc.J). (C-antab.), 
M.R.C.S., L.R..(J.P., F.L.S., P.Z.S., F.A.S.B., T.M.S., President, 
in the Chair. 

Members : 

Asadullah, Mr . K. M. Mauon, Mr. Johan van 

Brahmachari, Dr. U. N. Hay, Mr. J. M. 

Brown, Mr. J>f3rcy Sarvaflhikary, 8ir D. T‘. 

Das-Onpta, Mr. H. 0. Shastri, MM. H. P. 

Ghosh, Dr. K. N. Siddiqi, Dr. M. Z. 

Guha, Dr. B. S. Sircar, Mr. GaTia[)ati 

Visitor : 

Bhaduri, Mr. S. N. 
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The miuiiteH of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The (General Seen^tary reported receipt of fifteen presenta- 
tions of hooks, et(;., whicli had been placed on the table for 
ins])eetion. 

The following candidate was balloted for for election as an 
Ordinary Member : — 

(18) linnia^ The Honlilc Katiak Lal^ Jiai Baliadur, H.L., Prcsulont, 
Kamanipa Aieisuiidhan Sainiti, Minister to the Covernmont of Assam, 
Shillong, Assam. 

Proposer : K. I)e. 

Seef)mha' : K. H. Soymour Sewell. 

The (Jeneral Secretary reported the death of ; — 

((>) Hal Ihihadnr S. (\ Sarkar (An Ortlinary Member, 1922). 

The (Jeneral Secretary reported the loss of membership, 
since the ])n‘vious meeting, by resignation of : — 

(27) I). P. Khailan (An ()r<lniarv M<»mber, 1929). 

(28) i. J. S. Taraporc'vala (An (irclinary Member, 1925). 

(29) Hudra Dutta Sinha (An Ordinary M(‘inber, 1912). 

(29) T. N. Seth (An Ordinary M(‘mber. 192tt). 

(21) II. P. C'haudhun (An Ordinary Member, 1929). 

Th(» (Jtnu'ral Secretary reported that the election of : 

(4) O. V. Sltaji'iti Pantidn (Hleeted on (>-4-21), 

had b(‘come mill and void, under Rule 9. 

The following jiapers were read ; — 

1. K. 11. SKVMorni Scwioll. — The Temperature and Salinity of the 
f)e< p Water aj the H(Vf of Benyal and Andaman Sea. 

2. lOkCNoav X cm -~St adieu on Rtffvcdic Deities. XII. 

Dir, A n/ardsft, and^*rithiri. 

The f()lIowing'cftmmuni(iations were made : — 

1. M.M. H. P. SiTXSTiu. The Brahman who consecrated the temple of 

JfKjannfftha. in 1118 {.D. at J*nrt and his desceiidants down to the seven- 

teenth century. 

2. h)KKM>n\ N VTM Ohosh.— Nomr remarks on Rele\^ recent infer- 
jn'ctations of the Vedic (toifs as fiyures of Bioloyy. 

Th(^ President announced the result of the liallot for the 
(‘lection of th(‘ Ordinary Member, and declared the candidate 
duly elected. • 

Th(‘ Pr(‘sident. announced that in view of the advance hours, 
a (;onnnuni(jation by Mr. Johan van Maneix on ‘ Problems (xf 
(Jeographk^al nointmclatun? connected with the Kangcheri- 
dzonga and its surroimdiugs ’ would be deferred to the next 
mcH^ting. 

The Presidtmt announ(H‘d that unless sjiecial notice was 
given there would be no Monthly Meetings during the recess 
months of S(‘pt(‘mber and October. 

❖ 
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DECEMBER, 1931. 

An Ordinary Montlily Meeting of ili(' Asiatic 8oci(ity of 
Bengal was held on Monday, 7th, at 5-30 r.M. 


Present. 


Rat Upendka Nath BKAnMACirAiii, Bahadur, M.A., M.D. 
Ph.l)., F.A.S.B., Acting Prcsidcnit, in the (’hair. 


Members : 

Agharkar, ])r. S. f*. 
Asadullah, Mr. Iv. M. 

Hoso, Mr. M. M. 

Brown, Mr. I Vary 
Cliakravarti, Mr. ( 'liintaharan 
Ohakravarti, Mr. Niliuani 
(!hatt(M\ii, Mr. M. M. 

J )jis-(4ii|)lu, Mr. H (*. 

J)(*b, Haja K. 

F/.s//or,s ; 

Das, Mr. S. V. 

Dutt, Mr. K. S. 

Dolt, Mr. S. \. 


I )iit K», Mr. K. ( '. 

E<'rinor, J )r. L. E. 

(Jhosliai, Dr T. \. 

(.'Iin.sr, 'I’hr Hoiri»l»> Mr .Insticn 
( ’ ( ’ . K t . 
llol)l>h, .Mr. H. 

Iiis< h, M j . .Enoos 

Mr. Joiiiin \ an 
IEi\,Mf..l M, 


< kninMolN , Ml'. 1*. 

Bay, Mr X.C. 
S.ukar, Mr. B. .\. 


The niinnti's of flu* last tnecding W(‘i*e rc'ad and (‘onfirnual. 

The (h‘n(*ral Seendary r(‘jM>rt<‘<l r(*(*e )f tlMrty-li\(‘ pre- 
sentations of hooks, which had hecn plAcial on th(‘ table for 
inspe(!tion. 

Idle (JenfTal S(*crctarv announced that th(‘ following can- 
didate liad been (*l(‘cted an Ordinary Mcnnbcr, during th(‘ r(M*(‘ss 
months, S(‘|)tefTd)t‘r and October, under Kuh' 7 . — 

{ ni) Elifidoy D(»<Monr IMiil<>s<i|)hn', ( ‘Mnl'ri'»*nt i.iira 

UniV('rsitjiir(“, 1, Str. Mclo<iu*i, l»ijcliar<‘.st (1). 

Projiosar : B. B. Sty TiKaii* S<‘v\oll. 

• Sc(Jon(lcr : Johan van Mancn. 


The OeiHTal Secn^tary re])orted the death of : — 

(7) H.IE Pra1)hn Narain Sin^rfi, Maharajah of Btaiart's (An Ortlinaix 
Member, J890). 

(H) Jogmdra Xath Sen (An Onhriary Mtanber, ll)U2). 

(9) .lat(*(‘n(lra Natli .Mukhta-jee (An Onlinary Mtanber, ES99). 

(10) Nanaidra Nath Baye (An (Ordinary Mtanln'r, I!)20). 

(11) MM. Haraprasad Siia.stri (A Eife Member, IHSo, K(dh)w, 1!H0). 

The (hmoral Secretary re]M)rted the death of two old and 
distinguished relations of the Soci(‘ty 

1. H. M. Pereival. 

2. Hai Bahadur P, N. Mookerjiic. 
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The (leiUTal Scicretary reported tlio loss of membership, 
since the j)revious mec^ting, by resignation of : — 

(I{2) K. C. Orfiioiid (All Onliiirtry MoiiibiiiV, 1925). 

(5Ii) II. W l*n(l(|('r (All Orciiiiary Mt'inlinr, 1925). 

(54) K. II. vail (!(' Vijvor (Aii Ordinary Mninber, 1928). 

(55) Al. H. Oak (An Ordinary Al(‘inl)or, i92()). 

(59) 0. 1)(‘ (An Ordinary Mornlx'r, 1929). 

(57) Lord AI<‘sl«)ii (An Ordinary Aloml)t*r, 1929). 

(5S) I'] L. (L (Mosjijj; (An Ordinary Ab'mbor, 1927). 

(59) H(‘n()\ Kumar Son (An Ordinary Monibor, 1928). 

(40) Mobainmi'd Sanaullah (An Otdinary AI(‘nil>or, 1925). 

(11) 1). 10. Ili iibon (An Ordinary Aloinbor, 1925). 

(12) 10. H Stapli's ( \m Ordinary Aliunbor, 1927). 

(45) S. (’. Do (An Ordinary xMoinbiT, 1927). 

(41) P. N. 'I’auoro ( \n Ordinary Alombor, 1929). 

(45) II Hin\\n('(AM Ordinary Abunbor, 1924). 

(49) Al. Vf/.,d llnsfun ( \ii Ordinary Abunbor, 1929). 

(47) Al. Abmatl \li Klian (An Ordinaiy Alonib<‘r, 1915). 

(bS) 10. \^ Alatda'an ( Vn Ordinar> Alembin-, 1929). 

(49) Siisil (’b.mdr.i ( ’bal tor)«*o (An Ordinary Aloinlx'r, 192S) 

(50) Sir H. Narasnnlia Sarnia ( \n Ordinary Abunbor, 1927). 

(51) A. H. Alaokon/io (An Oi'dinary Alonil>or, 1950). 

(52) 10. U. ( }oo (All Ordinary Abanbor, 1925). 

'Fhe (huuTal Seoretury r(*port(Hl that the fifth ap])lication 
for Institutional MiunlxTshi]) had been receiv(‘d from : 

(5) 'I’lio Aniiamalai riiiv(‘r.sit,v Library, Annainalainagar, OJutlam- 
baroiii. S I ndia, 

which had 'icen accepted by th(^ (buu<*il. 


In aeenrdanc(' ^^ith Jl\i](‘s *M and JiS, the (General Secretary 
auuouiKMMl that th(‘ names of th(^ following Ordinary Members 
A\ould be suspimded as defaidt(TS within th(‘ Society’s building 
for tiie pericxl of^inonth to be removed from the; Society’s 
ri*gist(Ts for non-payh^mt unli*ss the amount due be paid before 
the next Ordinarv Alonthly Meeting : — 


Kali 1 l>liano( . 

Diwan Ham Chandra Ku]Mir, 
.\. Sul»l>a Han. 

Alohamna'd \min \bbaj>i. 
Khan Ihdiadur .\^^!^«^u/,/.anlan 
14, N. (Jiipta 


Pt. Har^uipal. 

S. C AlookiTjoe. 

\ . Xarayanaswanii. 
Hhabondra Chandra Ihiy 
Sir Abdulla Siihrawarily'. 


Thi‘ (ieneral Secretary rc'ported that, in accordance wdth 
Kul(‘. 47, the siMiior \bce- President Kai Bahadur Dr. IJ. N. 
Brahmaidiari would ofliciate as Presidimt, in plac/C of the 
JV(‘sid(‘nt, Lt.d’ol. II. B. Seymour Sewell, absent from India 
from the Idth September, 1981. 

In acc*onhuK*(‘ w itli Rule 45, th(‘ (General Secretary announced 
that the (-ouikuI submit for confirmation to the meeting the 
follow'ing cliangi* in the com])osition of tlie (V)uiK*i!, made in the 
last Council meeting on 8bth November, 1931 : 

• Honorary Treasurer : Mr. James Insch, 

vice Mr. K. C. Maliindra, resigned. 
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The appointment was confirmed. 

The Chairman called u])on‘tlic General Secretary to address 
the meeting on the subject of the late MM. Haraprasad Khastri. 

The Chairman requested those present to rise in respect for 
the late MM. H. P. Shastri and to pass a resolution as follows : — 

‘ That the Society do hereby express its great sorrow and 
grief at the demise of its ex-President, Council Member, Fellow, 
Member of long standing and most active and brilliant co- 
worker, the late Mahamahopadhaya Dr. Haraprasad Shastri, 
C.I.E., M.A., D.Litt., F.A.S.B., and do place on record its 
appreciation of the great services which MM. H. P. Shastri 
has rendered to scholarship in general and to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, in particular, as well as its respect and aftVetion for 
his person.’ 

The resolution was adopted unanimously, all present 
standing. 



OBITUARY NOTICES. 


B. L. Chaudhuiu. 

(1866-1931.) 

f)r. Chaudhuri was ilie youngest surviving son of Harkisore 
Chaudiuiri and a descendant of an old zamindar family that 
had settled in the district of M>anensingh as early as 1587 a.d. 
He was })orn at his family reskkuicc in Hherpur on 1 1th September, 
1866. His early education was obtained locally ])ut in 1886 
lie Huccee^led in obtaining a Government scholarship and after 
matriculation (uitered the University of (’alcutta and joined the 
Pn'sidency College where he studied science under Professors 
1^. K. Ihiy, Sir Jagadis Bose, and Sir P. C. Bay. After passing 
his 1st examination in Arts, he, for a short time, joined the Medical 
(k)lleg(i but finding medical work not to his liking he rejoined 
the Presidency College and took his B.A. degree in 1891. In 
order to further his studies Dr. Chaudhuri then went to 
Scotland aiftl joined the University of Edinburgh, graduating 
as a B.Sc. in 1893. After his return to India Dr. CUiaudhuri 
settled for some years in the Mymensiiigh district where 
he was engaged in very useful work as a Municipal Com- 
niissioiKT and aiJ^j^Hcjiiorary Magistrate. In 1901, he settled 
in (/alcutta where Ti^eniaiiied for the rest of his life. During 
the early years of his residence in this city he acted as Honorary 
Secr('tary of the Bengal Landholders' Association and rendered 
much valuable scjrvice in the improvement of indigenous arts 
and crafts, notably in the improvement of automatic hand 
looms ; he was also invited to lecture on Botany and Zoology 
at the 8cieucc Association, which he did without any remimcra- 
tion, at the same time carrying on his own original investigations 
in the 8cienc(^ Association's laboratory. For many ymrs 
Dr. Chaudhuri retained Ids connection with this Association 
and was for years oik; of its Vice-Presidents. 

His Zoological work may be said to liave commenced iii 
1905, at the time of tlie ai)pointment of the Fisheries (Jommissiori, 
under the (/liairmanship of 8ir K. G. Gupta, I.C.S. Tlie 
Commission carried out investigations along nearly the whole 
of the eastern coastal waters of Bengal and when Sir K. G. Gupta 
reliii([uished the chairmanship in 1908, Dr. Chaudhuri was 
sejected to fill a vacancy in the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section of the Indian Museum, being appointed by Viscoimt 
Morley, then Kecretary of State for India, and, in consequence 

( cci ) 
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of Ills experience and knowledge, was placed in charge of tlu^ 
Fish Collections. It was in tlio year 1911 that 1 first niad(^ 
Hr. (v1iaudhuri\s acquaiiifanee wIkmi 1 came to (Calcutta aft(‘r 
iny first season on hoard the R.LM.S. ' I nrcsf igator ' and during 
tlio next few months 1 was collaborating with liim in the ])repara- 
tion of a small panifdilet, ])uhlish(Hl by the Trust e(‘s of th(^ Indian 
Museum, on fish tliat devour Mos(juito-larva‘ : this uas my first 
piece of Zoological research work and it is t^harat^teristic of 
i)r. Chaudhuri’s retiring disposition that he permitted my 
iiain(‘ to ai)pear first on the titl<*-pag(‘. In 1913, lu^ was awanhsl 
the (h^gree of Doctor of Science l)y the UnivcTsity of Kdinburgh, 
and in 1911) on the conv(‘rsion of the Zoological and Ant hropolo- 
gical Sec^tion of tin* Indian Muscaim into the* Zoological Survi^y of 
India he b(*came oik* of tin* first four Officers and tlu* only Indian 
Cazetted Officer with flu* rank of Assistant Su|)erint(*nd(‘nt . 
He continued to hold this post till lu* reached the ag(* limit of 
of), and he retir(‘d from tlu* Survey on Se'ptember Ibth, 1921. 
After his r(*tir(*nu‘nt Or. Chaudhuri was in\it(‘d to lu‘lp the* 
(krmichael Medical (Vdlegi* and was ajipointeal Honorary 
Professor of Zoology, a ])ost that Ik* contiuu(‘d to hold until 
his d(*ath. During his pcuarxl of s(‘r\ic(‘ in the* Zoological 
SurvH'V he dc^vofeil his time in tin* Museum larg(‘ly to taxonomic 
Ichthyology, in whldi Ik* publislK*d s(‘Veral important |)ap(‘rs. 
notably on flu* fr(‘sh wat(*r tish of tlu* (hinges and on tlu* lish 
of the Clalka Lake. That his work was w id(‘l \ a|5preciat(‘d is 
sliown by tlu* fact that lu* was at one time or ot[i(*r i*lect.(*d 
a Fellow^ of the Lmnean Socii'ty of London and of tlu* Royal 
Soci(*ty of Kdinburgh 

Dr. Chaudhuri lir.st joined the Asiatic Sjprd(*t y of Rengal in 
1893 and was eleitted to a F(*llow'shi]) of-^wis Society in H)2I. 
At flu* tinu* of his death he was oik* of our oldest m(*mb(*rs. 
H(* was also one of the (*arhest niemb(*rs of tlu* Indian Scii‘nc(* 
Congr(*ss and was j)n*s(*nt. at its inaugural mci^ting here in the* 
Society’s rooms in 191 1 : in 1918 lu^ was Pr(*sid(*nt of tlu* Zoological 
Section and he also at one* turn* s(‘rv(‘d as a memb(*r of the 
(ft*neral (’ommittee. 

Although his idiief inter(*st lay in Zoology, Dr, Chaudhuri 
wai? a man of wide* J(*arning and still wid(*r sym])athies and 
h(‘ took partkmlar int(‘rest in such div(‘rs(* subjects as Indian 
Archaeology, Indian Painting, Child Psyidiology, Rengali Lit(*ra- 
ture and in Education. Th(*re was siiarcely a single* lectun* 
given in (’alcutta that he didn’t att(‘nd and lu* was a constant 
visitor at the cours(*s of l('ctures giv(‘n annually under tlu* ansfiiccs 
of the Truste(?s of tlio Indian Museum. He w^as also d(;eply 
inten^sted in social w'(*lfare w^ork ; for many decades he was 
coimected with the Young Men’s (3iristian Association, and 
lu? was actively conruicted with tlu? Tcmjierance* movenu'ijt, 
being a Vice-President of the T(?m])(*ranc(j Society at tlu? time? 
of his death. To the end of his days lie took an active interest 
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in Zoological alTairs and was a member of the Committee of 
management of the Zoological (Tardens at AU])orc. 

In Dr. Chaudhuri w(‘ mourn the loss not only of a member 
and Fellow of this Society and a distinguished Indian Zoologist, 
but of out' who was a [)ervSonal friend and a man of great charm 
of character and sterling worth. 

R. B. SkYMOFR SlOWlOLL. 
(Ih^ad in thr Monthly M(^(‘ting on iho \th May, 1931.) 


Sir Kt(!haui) Cauna(j Temple. 

(1S50 1931.) 

Sir Ri(*hard (^aniac Tem])le. lh(‘ gn^at administrator and 
the great Indologist, wlio always bore undiniinished affection to 
India and hc‘r |)(‘o])le, ])a.ss(Ml away on the 3r<l Mareli, 1931, at 
T(*rritet in Sw itzi^rland. Many ties, visible and invisibh\ bound 
him fast to this country. Like Thackeray, lu' was born in 
Imlia. Whil(‘ th(^ foiim'r saw' tlu^ liglit in (^ilcutta. the latter 
was born in Allahabad. The fathers of both wen^ in the (’ivil 
Ser\i('e in India. But while ThackiTay cut a career for himself 
in Kngland, Sir Richard Temple served India and carved his 
(*areer lien* by coming in contact with the ])eo])le and studying 
tlu'ir divers? culture. H(* joined the Royal Scott Fusiliers in 
IS71 and cann* to India where after a few' years he was 
transfei’i’cd to the Indian Army. After serving in the Second 
Afghan W'ar (1S7S-9) wh(*re he secured the* medal and was 
nu'iitioncd in l)e‘»^^itchf*s, h(* began his administrative career 
as Cantonnuait MagN^’atc* in tin* Runjal). He* was transf(*rr(*d 
to Burma when tin* Third Burmese War broke* out in 1SS5. 
After the conclusion of the war, he ])Iay(‘d an im])ortant part 
in tin* ])acitication and se'tt l(‘m(*nt of Mandalay on the* ann(*xa- 
tion of lip[)er Burma, Fve'iitually Ik* hecann* Official IVesident 
of Bangoon .Municijiality and Port Commission wiu'n* he left 
a })(*rmanent mark on the development of the Port, iiiis led 
to his ])romotion in IS94 to the r(*s})onsil)le ]K)sition of Chief 
(^)mmissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands where^he 
remaiiK'd fill his retirement in 1904 

What-(*ver post lu* occupied in his administrative care(‘r in 
India, lu* discliarg(*d his duties so efficiently and so satisfactorily 
that, he* ])lc*as(*cl not only the* Goveniment but the* ])c*c)p]e. In 
facts he* had a gc*nuine love for the ])eo])le of India and its uniepje 
culture. In whatevc*r ])art of India his official dutic*s lay, he 
nevc*r lost an opportunity of studying the peo])le. their manners, 
customs and even superstitions with sucii a sympathy and 
thoroug]m(*ss that lie became an undoubted authority on the' 
sul)jc'e*t. Rc^ was a most jirolific writer of his time ; and though 
his writings were connected with multifarious subjects, such 
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as, ethnology, linguistics, customs and beliefs of tlie different 
tribes and peoples, his desorij)tions were found to be always 
faithful and accurate, and his conclusions, thoughtful and 
incontrovertible. In fact, ho was certainly the foremost and 
perhaps the last of that race of Britishers, who blended in 
themselves the administrative capacity of a most efficient 
character and scholarship of a high order. Sutdi were Alexander 
Cunningham who was in the Military Service, Ibbetson and 
Risley who were with the (rovernment of India, and Cam])bell 
and Fleet with the Government of Bombay. ()iu‘ wonders 
whether this race of British scholar-administrators has become 
extinct with th(i death of Sir Richard Temple. That would 
indeed bo a great calamity to this country. For unless the 
British officials who are at the helm of affairs in India are 
conversant with the history and culture of the country, they 
cannot reasonably be expected to sympathize with the aspira- 
tions of the people and help them in tlu' formation of om^ 
nation. 

It will thus bo seen tliat Sir Richard Tempk^ was not only 
an excellent administrator but also a sound scholar. But 
this is not all. He was also a public worker and ])hilanthro})ist. 
He evinced his v'arious activities in these sphc‘rc‘s after his 
retirement from service. This was no doubt a scu’ious loss to 
India but a unique gain to Kngland, for after his retirenuMit he 
threw himself wholeheartiHlly into tlu^ ])ublic worl: of his own 
country, and w(; knov what services he rendered to tin; l\'rritorial 
Army Association, of which he was diairman from 1908 1927, 
and the St. John AmbulaiKie Association, of \vluc;h he* was created 
Bailiff Grand (Voss in 1927. jg 

When we find administrative ca])acit|;**^Jmjolarly attain nuuits 
and unostentatious public s<^rvice rolled into one as was no 
doubt the case with Sir Richard Temple, it is no wond(*r if 
Honours came in quick succession upon him, not only from 
Government but also from learned and [)hilanthr(q)i(i Societies. 
To giv(‘ a list of such Honours as fell to his lot or to give a list 
of his numerous and manifold publications in th(‘ scholarly 
field would occupy far more space than is allotted to an obituary 
notice. Besides, we arc so well acquainted with them that 
such lists are sure to ])rovc tautologous and irksome. 

The above Notice, however, givers no insight into Sir 
Richard Temple as a man. But whoever came in contac^t 
with him and enjoyed his hos})itality at the Nash in Worcester 
where his Baronetcy was situated, are unstinted in tludr ])raise 
of him and of his thousand and one (jualitu‘s of head and 
heart. The writer of this Notice was not, however, so lucky. 
Nevertheless, he had occasion to see Sir Richard Temple once 
in Bombay during the last war when he had come to India in 
connection with Ambulance work. Besides, ho was for ever in 
correspondence with the Baronet in connection with the editorial 
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\vork of tJie Indian Antiquary. And he has no hesitation in 
saying that Sir Jlichard Temple was a thorf)ugh P]nglisii gentle- 
man. He never meddled with my work. On the contrary, he 
gave rn(‘ more* })ow'ers to discharge my editorial function than 
perhaps I des(‘r\ed, altliough lie was the Chief Editor and 
Pro])r*u*tor of the Indian Ardiquary. When 1 w^anted his advice, 
he ahvav s gav(^ it ungrndgingly ami fully. Whenever I received 
and read Ins letters, J was overpow ered by his suavity of manners 
and sincerity' of heart. His advice was always of the most 
])ractieal character. I do not know' whether he and the 
Indian Antiquary gained anything by my lieing associated 
with them from HHl to 1922, but this much is certain that 
my gain was considerable, as 1 had siudi an experience of tlie 
high and lofty duties of an editor as I would never have obtained 
if 1 had not been connected with a l(‘arned and long-standing 
Journal like tlK‘ Indian Anticquary and not associated with so 
gentlemanly a savant as Sir Eichard Temple. 

I). R. BHANf3AUKAR. 


Maham vnoi'ADHYAVA Dr. Haraprasad Sastri. 

(185:1-1931.) 

• 

The ])assing away of Mahamahopadln aya Haraprasad 
Sastri on the 17th of November, 1931, at the age of 78 is an 
iri\'yarabl(‘ loss to Indian scholarship. It is a loss which has 
])articularly affcc^d th(‘ Asiatic Society of Bengal, intimately 
conn<*ct(‘d as lu* \\^l^^th the Society for over 40 years, right up 
to th(‘ da\ of his (leSth. Hara])rasad Sastri was one the 
brilliant S(4ioiars of the ])rec(‘ding generation, a Sanskrit ist 
of the old ty])(*, who was a repository of traditional learning 
and at th(‘ sanu‘ time a scholar and antiquarian with u])-to- 
date outlook and e(pu])ment. He was a link with the past, 
with that biilliant first and second generation of Indian scholars 
and oricuitalists and writers of distinction which included men 
like Haj(*ndralala Mitra, Bhagawanlal Indraji. Dr. Bhau 
Daji, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Sudhakar Dvivedi, Eamendra 
Sundar Trivedi, Prem Chand Tarkavagisa, (Jiandrakanta 
Tarkalankara, Satyavrata Samasrami, Eamdas Sen, Umesh 
Chandra Vatavyal, Iswar Chandra VTdyasagar, Bankim (Jiandra 
(Jiatterji, Iiom(‘sh Ch under Dutt, and others : one might almost 
be tem})t(*d to use the rather hackneyed phrase about Maha- 
mahojiadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri also: ‘he was the last 
of the giants 

Haraprasad Sastri’s career was a long and useful one spent 
in* teaching and research. It was the quiet and uneventful 
life of a scholar and educationist, with nothing exciting in it 
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except a number of journeys av\'av from liis honu* to distant ])arts 
of India (including several in Nepal) undc^rtaken in connection 
with his study aiui research. Born in ISolh his (‘arly can*f*r 
was that of a brilliant student at school and (tollege and then of 
a lecturer in the Sanskrit College in 1SS3 (of which institution 
he became Friii(n[)al in lOOn). He served the (h)V('rnnu*nt of 
Bengal in other caj)acities also, having been Assistant Translator 
and Librarian to the Bengal (Government Library (iSSfi 181)1), 
and assisting the (Government with his advice and his technu'al 
knowledge wdieiu'ver r(M|uired. He was made th(‘ first incumbent 
of the chair of Sanskrit at the University of Dacca (1021). His 
learning and his high ])osition in the held of scholarship and 
of Bengali literature wa^re recognizcal on all hands. Tie (Goverti- 
ment conferred on him the titles of Mahdmahopddhj/niifi (1808) 
and ('onipanion of the Indiati Empire. (1011). H(^ was eleett'd 

President of the Vanqipa Sdhitya Parifihad for a number of 
years, and he w as President nf the Eighth as w ell as the Fifti^euth 
AU-Benqa'l Liferarp Ponproice in 1014 and 1024, and of the 
Fifth AU-India Ont nfal ('onfcrt nce (Lahorf‘, 1028). Tlie 
University of Dacca gave him the title of D.Litt. Honorin 
(Uinsam 1027. In 1031. the Yahpupi Sdkitpa Pori.dufd presiMited 
him with a volume of (ssays, in Bengali, in commemoration 
of his Totli birthday. 

Hara])rasad SasliTs connection with tin* Asiali(‘ Sf>ci(‘ty 
of Bengal began in iSSo. wlien he was elet*t(‘d a mfSnb(*r of th(‘ 
Society as a young Proh^ssor of the Sanskrit (!olleg(‘. H(‘ w'as 
soon made a memb(*r of tlie Philological (Vmimittec^ and was 
placed in charge of the ])ubUcations in the Bibliotheca 
In 1801 he direct(‘-d the search for SanskiaWMSS. uufhMtakmi 
under the auspi(*es of the Asiatic Socijj>f^)f Bengal, and in 
1000 he was commissioned by tlu^ Asiatic Soinety of Bengal 
on behalf of the (•overnment of India to report on the Bardic 
MSS. in Raj[)utana. In 1010 he was made a Fellow of the 
Society, and he became President of the Asiatic Sockity of 
Bengal for two years in 1010-1021. Later, he contiinuvl to 
act as Phik)logical Seendary of the Society, whicli ofhee he 
h(‘ld up to his death. 

• His activities in the Society were very wide* in scope. He 
contributed some* sixty articles and notes to tlu' Journal and 
Proceedinqfi of the Asiatic Society of Bcaigal, beginning from 
the year 1800. covering a remarkably diverse group of subjects 
which showed his wide reading and wide interests. One or 
two monograj)hs also a])j)eared in the Memoirs of th(^ Asiatic 
Society. Notices of Sanskrit MSS. (in four parts), Reports 
on the Search for MSS. (in 5 parts), and Descriptive (Catalogues 
of Sanskrit MSS. (])articularly in the Sociejty’s colk^ction, 8 
volumes published Ijesides others partially prcy)ared) ])rese‘nt 
a solid mass of material for the history of Sanskrit literature. 
Besides as many as 8 texts were edited by him for the Society 
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and published in the BtbliolhecAi Indica series and as Memoirs 
of the Society. Of these texts, some (e.g. the BdrnacuriUi of 
Sandhyakai-anandin and the Sa imdardnanda of Asvaghosa) 
arc of ver} great inuxjrtance for ancient Indian history and 
literature. 

B('ginning from 1.S80, Haraprasad Sastri’s literary muvres 
in Bengali and English ])rest‘nt (piite a mass of new and signi- 
ficant eiupnry into the history ajid culture of ancient India 
and hi to Sanskrit and Vernacular literature. The carefully 
(‘onif)iled list of Sastri’s articles, editions, monographs, etc^. 
rt^eently pul>lish(‘d by Kumar Dr. Narendra Nath Law in his 
Indian Uistoricnl Quarter! if (Karajirasad number, vol. IX, No. 1. 
March, 193:1, ])p. 372-411) enumerates souk* 320 items. Among 
Sastri’s achievements we may note that he discovered and 
])i’esented ladore th<^ learnc‘d world some materials of fii’st 
rate importance for the history of Bengali language and litera- 
tur(‘ (eg. }iis<‘dition of the J)harma-mangala of Manik (lahgulh 
and })re-Mohamme(lan Bengali and A]>al)hramsa poems and c‘oup- 
lets publislu'd in his Banddha (Jan O Doha) ; for that of Maithili 
(notice of the unique MS. of the Varna -rat ndkara of Jyotirisvara 
T ha k lira, tlu' oldest Maithili Mork known, and edition of the 
hlrttilafd of \'idya]mti), and for Sanskrit. He po])ularised 
Buddhistic studu's in Bengal more than anybody else : and 
almost intuitively lu' discovenal numerous traces of Buddhism 
as a substmtum in the ])opular religion of Btmgal and Eastern 
India, H(‘ was not a mere antiquarian and arc Geological 
scholar : his ])osition as Bengali prosaknr is unrivalled, and his 
ra|j|pKind very elc*ar articles have made the results of antiquarian 
study and resear^ available to the average Bengali reader in a 
way that is unsii^i^<ed. Further, as the author of Vdlniihr 
Jai/, Kdhcanamdld^ Bcner Mi ye his ])osition as a novelist in 
Ikuigali, who made the past live once again, has become 
establisluHl for all time. Many of his essays and jiapers will 
remain classic things of their kind in Bengali htcrature. Dr. 
N. N. Law’s critical survey in the Indian Historical Quarterly 
of Harajirasad Sastri’s literary output makes ahuiulantly clear 
the many-sidedness of his activity as an educationist, as a 
scholar, and as a man of letters. 

The man Haraprasad Sastri, however, did not lose himself in 
the scholar. His was a living personality which could not but 
impress those who came in touch with it. Always affable and 
ready to help wdth his vast stock of learning, he w as like a mine 
from which one could extract many a precious jewel of infor- 
mation and many a striking opinion or suggestion. Endowed 
with a very keen sense of humour and pow^er of observation as 
he was, his conversation was alw^ays enjoyable, filled with sly 
remarks and bons mots. He aclmired frankness and was 
suspicious of unsympathetic criticism of others, or of the least 
manifestation of a desire for exploitation. But he w^as always 
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eager to ac*elaiiu real merit and give it its dut^ ])id)licity. 
Above all, he lived for an ideal, and that was the old Hrahnnui 
ideal of knowledg(^ of learning for its own sake. Himself 
living the strict life of an orthodox Brahman Pandii, he vas 
libei’al in his outlook and advocated social reform. He took 
an active ])art in the civic administration of his native town of 
Naihati. some thirty miles to the north of (''alcntta, and the local 
mnnici])alitv made him its chairman and named a street after 
him. He was indefatigable in his labours, and cliecrful under 
most trying circumstances. An accidental fall broke his thigh 
at th(' age of 71, winch necessitated the use of crutches for the 
last few’ years of liis life, and he toi>k all this ])]i\sical sutler* 
ing in a spirit of (‘heerful resignation that could not but draw’ 
the admiration of those* who saw him 

Such was the man Haraprasad Sastri : and he was m()r(\ 
He was also the loving guru and the alfectiouate friend with 
a strong loyalty for the institutions and societies through wddcli 
he could work for his ideals. This was math^ aliundantly clear 
by his relations with the Sanskrit (Villege, th(‘ Vauglua Sflhlfga 
Parishad^ and the Asiatic Society of Bcmgal. B\ his death 
the Society has lost not onl\ an energetu* woikeu* but also a 
genuim* friend. 


S. K. (’ll vrTKK.ii, 
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! present Regulations regartl- 

I iiig, cxc. _ 
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Ill, 112. 
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Shahnaineh, 211. 

(hd.shauf ol Kaslian, e<dhe;ra}ihist. 
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(lu])ta (K’a in \orUiern India. 1.32. 
(lupla inlc in North rH'nt»al, 13h 
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llafi/, ‘AIT. ealli^Taphisl. J,4^ 

H.lii/ Majlisi. eaLlin,iaphi.sl, 212. 
Ha<i[, M. M. Pei'Maii jiamtc'rb, ilhmn- 
nators and oalhgraphists, 
239. 

Harnrunpiir, nnaj^es at , 191. 
ilarsa, his eanipaign against 
Sasanka, I3h. 

Harsadeva ot Kainampa, (lau la 
oecvipied by, i:tS. 

Hasan Wah/, ealhgraphist, 244. 
Hayati, cailii^j-aphist, 24S 
Historical and ar’chjcological results 
ol a tour in the distnets ol 
Middah and l>ina|pnr, 151. 
lliueu ''rsang, Ilengal visited by, 
130 

Honorary Fellows, hx. 

— -list of, clxwiii 
Honours, Ixvii 

Hora, S L. Mud -fishing in Lower 
Bengal, 197. 


House of Oolarzos, 207. 

Huinayfin, omiieror of India, 243. 
Husain Shah, 101-3. 

Hiivishka, Kanishka’s son, 132. 

I 

Ibrahim, calligrajihisl, 217. 

Indian jMusouni, Ixvi. 

Indian Scionce Cungri'ss, l\v. 
Institutional Members, Ivin 

of list ot, clxwii. 

‘Iship ot Tabriz, inscriher, 213. 
‘Ishraii Qalandar, book-hinder, 243. 
Ispanoe and Zcnobia, 215. 
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: Jackson, Sir S., speech by, \lii. 

I Jagdalla, an aneiont settlomoiit, 
I 199. 

Jainism in Bengal, 125, 192. 
Jayapida, king ot Kashmir, 138. 

' Joy Gobiiid Law Memorial Medal, 

lx IX. 

- -recipient of, cL\xxi\. 

Junt penis hennudifiiKi Linriicus, 309. 

Ccib'in W'ebi) and Her 
t helot, 30tt 

,. chuH'H.sis- Liim.cus, 309. 

Liiniieus, 309. 
e.neha Biehci'slcin, 309. 
fttacropoda Boi.^sicr, 309. 

„ Lmincus, 370. 

phonueea Linniens, 370. 

,, pronm Hochstc'tt er, 370. 

,, rccurea Bueh. Ham., 370. 

t^dbnuf Limneus, .370 
ritginuma Linnii'us, 370. 

^ ,, Wdllirhianft Hooker, 370. 
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' Ivachia, fragrneiil.s ot sculptures at, 
ISO. 

, Kaivartta reyolt m Varondra., 142. 
Kalimi of (hhm, calligraphist, 2lS. 
Kamala Lc'ctiiresliip, Ixvi. 
Kainal-ud-Dni Husain, calli- 
graplijst, 211. 

, Karauji, arelneological remains m 
tin ' neighbourhood of, 179, 

reputed native village of Kapi 

(lancsh, 101, ISO. 

Katashaii, tract's of ancient sottlu- 
meiit at, I SS. 

Krishnapur, an aiicioiit bettleinout , 
182 

1 Kumaragupta 1 (Mahondraditya), 

I 134. 
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Kumarapala, Assam reconquered 
by, 142 

Kushan coin from Maliasiham 128. 

Kushan coins from North Benj^al, 
127. 

Kushan dynast v of Kaiiishka, l.*{2. 
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Labco iuintd Jlam Buch.. cu(k»- 
skeloton of, 21)5. 

(.laksniana^^ona. son of Vallalascna, 
142. 

Lalitfidiiya MuktapT<ia, King of 
Kashmir, l.‘i8. 

Lorix europrpn De Candole, .*170. 

,, Hooker, ;J71 . 

Libocedrus Chiltnsls Bndlicher, 371. 

„ decurrens Torrcy, 371. 

,, macrolepis Beniham and 

Hooker, 371. 

Library, Ixxi. 

Life Members, chronological list of, 
clx.wi. 

‘ Line of time ’ tor Northern l^engal, 
131. 
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.Madanapala, son of Kamapala, 142* 

Mahasthan, identified with the 
ancient Puiidranaeara, 123. 

Mauryan inscrijition from, 123. 

Mahatur, an ancient sites 11)0. 

Mahondra. an ancient settlement. 

100 . 

MahTpal Dighi, 170. 

Mahipala 1, son of Vigrahapala 11. 
140. 

- -II, 142. 

Mahmud Saburi, calligrayihist, 240. 

Alajnilu, the (7/iajo> writer, 247. 

Majumdar, K. G. Throe Kushan i 
coins from North Bengal, 127. 

Maldah and Dinajyjur. historical 
and archaiological results of 
tours in the districts of, 151, 
173. 

Malik, calligraphist, 247. 

Mrdik Qiisirn, yiainter, 241. 

ManT of bhirtiz, yiainter, 212. 

Marail, images at, 181. 

Maukhan prominence in North 
India, 134. 

Mauryan inscription from Maha- 
sthaii, 123. 

Medical Section, Ixxxiii. 

Meetings, Ixxxi. 

Members, loss of, 1931, clxxx. 

-absent from India, clxxx. 

Membership Statistics, 1902-31, 
Ixxxix. 


I Ming-tang, mystical Chinese halb 
228. 

Mfr ‘All al-Katib, calligraphist, 244. 
Mir Bust Tarami, calligraphist, 249. 
Mir ShiikrI, book-binder, 242. 

Mir Than!, calligraphist, 244. 

Mirza Qasim, calligraphist, 245. 
Mohes Raja, 102. 

Mud- fishing in Lower Bengal, 197. 
Muhammad, calligraphist, 216. 
Muhammad Inn Bakhtiyar, occupa- 
tion of North IJengal by, 144. 
.Muhammad JVhrmin, calligraphist, 
244. 

MuhT of Shiraz, calligraphist, 249. 
Muhibl) ‘All, the flute ])layer, 247. 
Mujalhd, book-binder, 24.3. 

Mulla Jan of Kashan, calligraphist, 
249. 

Muzatfar, calligraphist, 243. 
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Nabatl of Tabriz, painter, 242. 
NaiayanayiTda. 140. 

Natural History; Biology, Ixxxiii. 

Physical Sciences. Ixxxiii. 

Naya}>»da. 112 

NazAiicI of Tabriz, calligraphist, 248. 
Nigahi, artist, 212. 

Nigahl. calligraphist ,®249. 

Ni/arn. inscriber, 243 
North Bengal, a ‘ line of time ’ for, 
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— discovery of archaiologieal 

objcct^n, 133. 

— Guj^pi^TOe in, 134. 

192. 

Jian coins from, 127. 

-occt pied by Muliammad bin 
Baldly a r, 1 14. 

occupied bv the Kambojas. 

. 140. 

passing of, into the hands of the 
Senas, 142. 

- -recovery of, by Ramapala, 142. 
j North India, Gupta era in, 132. 

Maukhan prominence in, 134. 

Nor’ -westers in Bengal, weather 
tyjies associated with, 349. 
Numismatir.s, Ixxxvii. 

Nyayabindu and Nyayabmdutlka, 
collation of the editions of 
the Sanskrit text of, 251 . 
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Obituary, lix, 
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174 
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Rules and Regulations, l\v 
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248 
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SRm MTrza, prince, 21^0. 

SarnvaingTyas, people, 125. 

Saraswati, S. K. Third lour in the 
dihirici of Diiinjpiir, chiefly 
along the Chirtoati river, 
185. 

Two tours in ^ the districts of 

Maldalraud l)inMjy>iir, 172. 

-r - — Sec Chakravarti, N., and S. K. 
Saraswati. 

Sarhahi, J). S. Endoskeleton of 
Jjubeo rohita Harn. Bnch., 
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Sa§anka of Karnasuvarna, 13(>. 

Sastri, MM. Dr. H. P., obituary 

of, CCV. 

Sequoia aernpe widens Eiidlicher, 
375. 

Sowell, K. B. S , Barclay Memoriaf 
Medal award(‘d to, via. 

Obituary ot B. L Chaudhuri. 

cci, 

Shah Husain, paintor, 211. 

Shah Mulimud of JSTshnpur, 240. 

Shahnaincli. a cha])tor of Parthian 
history in, 208. 

Shahnnmeh arwl Parthian history, 
argument from tlio methods 
of warfare employed in, 221. 
— chronological juirallolisin of 
ovoiits in, 220. 

Shaikh] of Kirmaii, painter, 212. 

Shams-ud*Din !Muliammad of 
KSshan, 245. 

Shawql of Yazd, calligrajihist, 247. 

Shaybak Khun, })aintor, 241, 

Shihal>-ud*l)in ‘Abdnllfih, 245 

Sikandar Shah, site of the battle in 
which ho fell, ITd. 

Singh, T.C N., Elliott ]iriz(' award- 
ed to, viii. 

Sir Williem Jones Memorial Modal, 
Ixviii 

r-rccix)icnts of, clxxxiv. 

Social FnuctioiiH, Iwiii. 

Society’s Premises and Property, 
Ixix. 

Sohoni, V, V. Weather tyjies 

. associated with nor’ -westers 
in Bengal, 340 

Special Honorary Centenary Mem- 
bers, Iviii. 

list of, clxxvii. 

Spirit and atmosphere .in the 
Sraosha YashtJ 237. 

Sraosha : 

• abode and locality assigned 
to, 226 ; as religious teach- 
er, 230,; as the protector 


of saints, 233 ; as wor- 
shipper of the two produ- 
cers and preservers, 228 ; 
his ‘barsom’, 230; his 
chariot And daily pere- 
grinations, '231 ; youthful- 
ness of, 234* 

Sraosha and WOn-tchb«ig, 23(1. 

Sraosha Yasht ; its place in the 
history of mysticism, 225. 

spirit and atmosphor.e of, 237. 

traces of esoteric doctrine in, 

235. 

J^rirampnr, sculpture^ at, 181. 

Stapleton, H. E. A ‘lino^pif time’ , 
for Northern Ben gal*/ 131 . 

Historical and archeological 

results of a tour in the dis- 
tricts of Mrddah and .Dinaj- 
pur, 151. 

Sufi system, interrelations of the 
mystical aspect of tho Sraosha 
Yasht with, 227, etc. 

Sidtan ‘All, caliigraphist, 245. 

Sunga dynasty of Magadha, 132. 

Surohar, Jam and .Hindu relics at, 
1<*2. 

Siliyya, seateil awdunsenbed image 
of, from Qasbah, 147 ; com- 
})ored with other specimens, 
148. 

* T ^ 

'I’aoist system, interrelations of the' 
mystical aspect of the 
Sraosha Yasht with, 227, etc. 

Taxod'nim iV^\chum iiichards, 375 
^'*^)nucrouaiumf 375. 

Taxi ~^iccata Lijimeus, 376., 

Tc?^ pl^^ir B>. C., obituary of, cciii 

Teiracl^Js arLiculaia Masters, 376. 

Thuja (J(^%hrafa Linnams, 376. 

,, japonicff Maximowiez, 376. 

„ occidentafis Linnajus, 376. 

,, orientalis Linnseus, 376. , 

var. aurea, 376. 
var, com pacta f 377. 
var. elongatiastma, 377. 
var. scinperaurescens, 377, 
var. aurea-variegata, 377. 

,, plicata J>. Don, 377. , . 

Tours in tho districts of M'Sldah 
and Diuajpur, 173, 185. 

Tsuga Bruno niema Carriefe, 377, 

• „ yuananensia Masters, 377. 

Tuhfa i-SaniT, Persian work, 239. 
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Ustad Sh^h Quit, painter, 242. 

Uttarbhag, fishing at, 198. 






